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THE BEUE STOCKING. 


: 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


‘‘Now, Walter, dear Walter—do be reasona- 
bles”? 

‘Am I not reasonable ?—Is it not the most 
reasonable thing in the world for a man that 
has been wandering about for three years, and 
is tired to death of staying at home, to deter- 
mine to go off again if it is but for a fortnight, 
to stretch his inactive hmbs ?”’ 

**Yes—but just at this time, dear’ brother, 
when Augusta Hastings is coming, and I want 
you so muck to be at home,”’ urged Elizabeth 
Graydon—a sweet, winning creature she was 
too. 
about without you.? Papa is always so busy, 
and old Cyrus is such a stupid escort.”’ 


‘‘Not half as stupid as I should be in the ‘ 
company of your fine blue-stocking friend. I | 


never can speak a word before these dear, de- 


lightful pieces of frigidity, and as I have no | 


idea of being proclaimed from Dan to Beersheba 
as one of the dullest fellows in the universe, I 
shall take good care to keep out of the learned 
lady’s way. What put it into your wise head, 
my little Bess, to ask this pedantic Miss to stay 
with you in the country, where she will have 
no one to whom display her acquirements ? 
Why did you not wait until we moved into 
town, and then you could have invited all the 
‘learned bears’ about there to hold intellectual 
conversations with her? Her awful presence 
would strike me dumb instantly, for of all things 
in nature I most abominate a blue-stocking.” 

** But who told you she was a blue-stocking ?”? | 
asked Elizabeth. 

** Yourself—everybody. Does she not under- 
stand Greek and Latir 
too for aught I know ?—and does she not talk 
philosophy and nonsense by the yard—not only in 
the vernacular but in all the unknown tongues ?”’ 

*<If she does Ineverheardher. As to having 








learned Greek and Latin, if that is one of the 


unpardonable sins, I suppose it must be laid at 
VoL. IX.—1 
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‘How shall we ride, or walk, or drive | 
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her =e s door, who chose to teach them to 
her. 

** More fool he for his pains,”? said Walter. 
‘Just think of the absurdity of a woman’s 
undertaking to correct that ridiculous pretender 


to) léeaming, Jim, Benton,"In the readme @fiva 


he was, he quoted to her one evening at a party. 
Mrs. Sanford heard her and told me of it.”’ 
‘Well, if she did do it,?? replied Elizabeth, 
‘which I doubt, for Mrs. Sanford is not the 
best authority, it was only because he was a 
ridiculous pretender, and wanted to be taken 
down. Augusta is the very person to do that, 
for she abhors pretension as much as any one. 
Indeed, indeed, Walter, it is wrong in you to 
be so prejudiced—only stay at home and see 


; 
¢ 
: 
: passage in A‘schylus, which, pedantic fool that 


, Augusta, and I am sure you will agree with 
> me in thinking her one of the most delightful 
} persons in the world. There is something so 
superior, so elevated about her, and yet so 
; simple and unaffected. I am neither a wit nor 
a savante, and yet she paid me a great deal of 
attention when I was staying with my aunt last 
winter.’ 
‘‘She might have had some good reason for 
that,’? said Walter. 
‘¢ What reason could she have, but that she 
liked me? Oh, brother,’’ added Elizabeth, after 
| looking earnestly in her brother’s face, *‘I have 
found you out—you think she may have heard of 
Sortie transcendent charms and courted me for 
’ your sake—insufferable coxcomb that you are, I 
; wonder how I can love you half so well as I do.” 
‘* Nay, Bess, not quite such a coxcomb as you 
wouldjmake me out. But she may have heard 
—mind I only hint at the possibility—of the 
hundred thousand dollars uncle George left me, 
and 





; bless his old bachelorship for that mercy ; 
may have a slight fancy to appropriate them. 
If so, she is not the first lady that has shown 
the same inclination—heigh ho,** and Walter 
rose from the comfortable arm-chair in which 
he had been lounging, stretched his long limbs 
before a mirror, arranged his fine curls, and 
$ sauntered out upon the portico. 
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Elizabeth followed him,-put her arm within *“You wicked creature, let me alone,” said 
that of her brother, and looked beseechingly in 3 Elizabeth laughingly, struggling to disengage 
his face with her bright, roguish eyes. ‘* Now, $ herself—and as she hurried off Walter cried 
Walter, have you really taken up this odd, this 3 after her, “‘don’t let the blue-stocking cut you 
absurd idea? Do you really think that we $ out, my innocent, unsuspecting sister. * 
women are always so on the look out for for- Walter was as good as his word. s very day 
tunes that a handsome, accomplished, gifted 3 : le exp 
and wealthy girl like Augusta Hastings, would 
take the trouble to come more than a hundred 
miles for the chance of captivating a man she 
has never seen, and to whom she might very 
possibly take not the slightest fancy ?’’ 

Walter waived this rather embarrassing ques- 
tion in the usual style—by asking another. “Pray } vain, not a little conceited and very prejudiced, 
how old may this handsome, accomplished, and } Walter Graydon was essentially a noble fellow. 
gifted young lady be ?—if it is fair to ask.” Handsome, intelligent, affectionate and gener- 

“You don’t deserve that I should answer you, } ous, with a refined taste, a cultivated mind and 
but lest you should take it into your head that } great wealth, he had been caressed and courted 
she is thirty, I will tell you—she is just two and } both by old and young until many of his fine 
twenty.’’ qualities had been so obscured by a coxcombry 

“Hem,” said Walter musingly, then suddenly } of manner by no means natural to him, that the 
turning to his sister, added, ‘“‘ you may depend 3 undiscerning many had little thought of his being 






i father? s beautiful country seat on the Hudson, 
the young gentleman set out on his projected 
tour, and did not return until he was quite sure 
that the guest, so unwelcome to him and so 
cherished by his sister, had taken her departure. 

Though a spoiled child of fortune, a little 


upon it, Elizabeth, she will be an old maid.” anything better than the frivolous man of fashion 
Elizabeth laughed till her blue eyes glistened } he appeared. After several years spent in foreign 
with tears. travel, he had taken a prominent place in New 
<¢ What are you laughing at ?”? said Walter. York society, where those who had, like his 


¢ At the solemn manner in which you uttered } sister Elizabeth, witnessed the anxéety of a few 
your awful prophecy. One would suppose you ? maneuvering mothers and foward daughters to 
were fortelling a most fearful doom. It is a } gain his attention, might forgive his suspicions 
comfort, however, that it is one she might have ° of the mercenary views of the sex in general. 
escaped had she pleased, for she had no less than 3 Seeing many he felt to be his superiors in all 
three very devoted admirers last winter to my 3 but the accident of wealth neglected by those 
certain knowledge.”’ who courted him, he fully appreciated their 
“‘Indeed 2? who were the courageous knights ??? ; motives, despised them accordingly, but still 
“‘ That is telling,” said Elizabeth, “I can keep 3 continued to amuse himself with the fair dam- 
some secrets, rattle-pate as I am. But come, ; sels who so perseveringly determined they would 
Walter, finally and decidedly, won’t you stay at ’ make themselves agreeable tohim. His mother 
home and help me entertain my friend ? there ’s Sand sister saw and regretted this, and it was 
a good boy—do.”? some slight hope Elizabeth had entertained that 
<¢T cannot, Elizabeth, I really feel unequal to 3; her friend might produce an impression that 
ite Lam no Soloman to answer the hard ques- 3 would remove these blemishes from his other- 
tions this queen of Sheba might take it into her 3 wise fine character, that made her feel so bit- 
head to propound in this warm weather. I don’t terly disappointed when he declared his intention 
feel quite well, and a trip to Canada wili do me 3 to be absent during her visit. 
good. I shall be absent about a fortnight, and Walter travelled very leisurely, lingered wher- 
do not intend to write a line we while I am 3 ever taste or inclination led him to stop, and the 
gone—writing is such a bore.’ intended fortnight had become a month when 
‘¢Then you don’t want me to write tolyou ?” } his baggage was deposited at the tavern of the 
‘‘Not unless something happens, for I shall } village near his father’s residence. 
be flying about, and would not get your letters. ‘¢ All well at Beaulieu ?”? was the only ques- 
You and your friend will have a far pleasanter tion of the smiling landlord who heartily wel- 
time without me, for if my good manners would } comed him back. 
prevent my being positively uncivil to her, I <¢ AM wen,*sir.”’ 
should, I know, be enough so to make her hate ‘*Then send my trunk down as soon as you 
meand youashamedof me. Besides—a word in } can. I am- so cramped riding in that deuced. 
your ear, Bess—Harry Howard perhaps might be } stage that I will walk over through the woods . 
persuaded to ride and walk with you sometimes, if } and our hero sauntered homeward. 


you crave the honor right humbly—eh, Bessie ?” It was but little past noon, and as the day was 


pected arrival of Miss 5 Hastines at 
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very warm Walter did not hurry himself; and 
soon after he had crossed the bounds of his 
father’s estate, he sat down on a stump to rest 
and look about him. It was near a spot that 
had been a favorite haunt of Elizabeth and him- 
self from childhood, and a path before him led 
down the steep bank on the top of which he sat, 
to a brawling stream there broken into a thou- 
sand tiny falls by the large stones that obstructed 
its course. Just below there was an opening in 
the rocky bank, which, when a boy, he had made 
into a grotto for Elizabeth, and here, even now, 
she often came with book and work to spend a 
quiet hour. Walter was not, therefore, at all 
surprised when a moment after he heard her 
rich, musical laugh ring out freely through the 
wood, and was just hastening to meet her when 
he heard her exclaim, 

“‘Come, Augusta, this is delightful,’’ and in 
an instant the awful idea of the blue-stocking 
presented itself, and he retreated behind a tree 
—taking good care, however, that it was one 
that did not conceal the young ladies from his 
view. 

Many of my readers may doubtless think it 
very childish for two grown women to amuse 
themselves by wading in a brook on a summer 
morning, yet truth obliges me to state that 
Walter thus saw his sister and another person. 
She certainly could not be the learned lady—his 
ears must have deceived him in the name—for 
this was one of the roundest, fairest, most be- 
witching looking ceatures he ever laid his eyes 
on. She, as well as Elizabeth, were laughing, 
earolling forth the merriment of their hearts as 
gaily as the birds above them. 

Walter could not take his eyes off the stranger. 
She was a little above the middle height, and 
exquisitely formed. Her long fair hair divested 


of the comb, was falling in rich waves round’ 


a figure, whose grace and symmetry perfectly 
enchanted him; the long curls in some degree 
obscured her face, but Walter felt it must be a 
lovely one, and only longed for a ncarer view 
of it. A log was thrown across the stream a 
little above, and when they reached it the young 
ladies seated themselves, and letting their deli- 
cate feet just touch the watcr, began to chat 
merrily together. The stranger now tlirew back 
her luxuriant curls, so that Walter could see her 
face and a pair of large, lustrous dark eyes con- 
trasted beautifully with her dazzling coinplexion 
and golden locks; and a pale, broad forehead, 
one of the most piquant little noses, and richest, 
loveliest mouths in the world, completed the 
enchanting picture. While Walter stood gazing 
on the fair vision, the stranger began to hum a 
tune, and presently sent forth the rich volume 
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of her voice in a lively Swiss song, of which 
he was particularly fond, but had never before 
heard sung in a manner that so completely 
delighted him. When the song had ceased 
the young ladies quitted their rural seat, and 
Walter, supposing they were preparing to re- 
turn, made the best of his way home. 

His mother met him in the hall, and he scarcely 
returnéd the warm embrace with which she wel- 
comed him before he exclaimed, ‘dcar mother, 
who is that charming creature with Elizabeth in 
the woods ?”? 

His mother smiled. ‘So you have met 
already ?—poor fellow, it is the enemy before 
whom you retreated so valiantly.” 

‘Miss Hastings !—impossible—I thouglit she 
was a tall, dark haired, classic beauty, and this 
is one of the sweetest little houris I ever saw in 
my life.?? 

‘¢Had you not better set off on anotlicr tour, 
Walter? for here Miss Hastings certainly is, and 
here we hope she will remain for a fortnight at 
least?’ 

‘¢ And has she been here all this time ?”? asked 
Walter. 

“¢ She arrived but three days ago,” replied his 
mother, ‘‘having been prevented coming when 
she intended by the unexpected arrival of some 
friends to stay with her. J pity you, Walter, 
but indeed you must try to endure her presence, 
for we are all charmed with her, your father 
particularly. I tell him that if he becomes much 
more fascinated I shall be really jealous for the 
first time in my life.”’ 

‘*Y am sorry—very sorry,’? said Walter, and 
he paused. 

‘¢ That your father admires her ?”’ 

““No—not that—but—but—that the sweet 
creature I saw just now is Augusta Hastings. 


‘T was so mucli in hopes it was somebody else.”’ 


‘*Now, Walter! you cannot surely be so fool- 
ish. Well, go and dress for dinner, and perhaps 
you may have the happiness of disliking her after 
all; for I assure you she is very blue, entirely too 
mucl: so for your taste, I know.” 

“Very blue! I knew it,’? muttered Walter as 
he proceeded with his toilette. ‘*I am sure I 
shall not like her—it is a great pity she is so 
handsome—just the style of beauty I most 
admire—what could have put it into my head 
she had dark hair? Perhaps it was Elizabcth’s 
raving so about her splendid hazel eyes. Plague 
take this neckcloth! I can never tie it—my hair 
too curls up like a negro’s this warm day !*’ and 
Walter did at last contrive to get dressed just as 
the dinner bell rang. 

He had hardly time to greet his father and 
Elizabeth, when Miss Hastings entered. She 
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was dressed with much taste, her long, fair hair 
was now arranged in a knot behind her classi- 
cally formed head, and there was a quiet dignity 
in the high bred air with which she acknowledged 
the introduction to Walter, so different from the 
unrestrained joyousness of the laughing nymph 
of the woods, that he again repeated to himself, 
‘¢T shall not like her,’’ and ate his dinner scarcely 
saying a word. 

Mr. Graydon, who was quite an intellectual 
man, led the conversation to literary subjects, 
and even Walter was obliged to acknowledge 
that he had never heard a woman converse more 
agreeably than his sister’s friend. She gave her 
opinions freely and decidedly, without any effort 
either to display or conceal her acquirements, 
and in so sweet and graceful a manner as to 
disarm the most inveterate opponent of feminine 
superiority. 

‘¢ My mother is right,’ thought Walter, ‘she 
is very blue, but it is beautifully so.”’ 

Presently the conversation changed to other 
topics. The news of the day—dress—and even 
housewifery, on all of which Miss Hastings 
entered with the same animation and interest 
as on the more elevated ones which had before 
been discussed. 

When they returned to the drawing-room after 
dinner, Augusta seated herself at an embroidery 
frame, on which was spread a most elaborate 
piece of worsted work, at which she immediately 
employed herself with the greatest diligence, 
chatting, however, all the while with Mr. and 
Mrs. Graydon and Elizabeth; Walter still con- 
tinuing most determinately silent. At length 
Elizabeth came up to him and whispered, 

‘For pity’s sake, Walter, say something. 
Augusta will think you possessed with a dumb 
spimits 7 

*¢T have nothing to say,” he replied, ‘‘ besides 
you all keep up such a steady fire, there is no 
getting in a word if I wanted to.” 

* Do join us at any rate, and don’t keep mop- 
ing in this corner.”’ 

Walter did as he was bid, and joined the group 
at the embroidery frame. Just then there was a 
pause in the conversation, and Walter scarcely 
knowing what he said, observed—‘ your work, 
Miss Hastings, I suppose—very beautiful indeed 
—and yet ladies of your superior talents and 
acquirements generally despise these trifling oc- 
cupations.”’ : 

Augusta colored, and then replied in a careless 
tone. ‘* Really superior people despise, I hope, 
nothing but what is in itself despicable.’’ 

‘There, now,”’ said Walter to himself, “ was 
there ever such a stupid blunderer created. I 
intended a compliment, and made it almost 
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affronting by my awkwardness.”’ And satisfied 
with this display of his conversational powers, he 
muttered something about shades and grouping, 
and then made good a retreat. 

*‘Walter seems quite fatigued with his jour- 
ney,” said Mrs. Graydon, “ or else something is 
the matter with him—he is not like himself to- 
adaye™ 

‘*Mr. Graydon certainly looks very well,” 
replied Augusta. ‘You never told me, Eliza- 
beth, how very handsome he was.” 

‘Do you really think him handsome ?”’ said 
Elizabeth delighted, and she soon ran out of the 
room to scold Walter, and to tell him of the 
compliment Augusta had paid him. 

The instant Walter heard it he thought of his 
hundred thousand dollars, and the idea ‘she 
wants to catch me,”’ was again presented. He 
acknowledged to Elizabeth that he thought her 
friend was beautiful, and much less disagreeable 
than he expected. But he added, “ that she must 
not ask him to like her, for he knew he could 
not. She did not like him either—that he saw 
at the first glance—there was a decided anti- 
pathy between them.”’ 

And so indeed it seemed; for charming, fas- 
cinating, and attractive as Augusta’s manner 
was to every one else, toward Walter she main- 
tained the same well bred indifference as when 
she first sawhim. They did not seem to get on 
together at all. Walter was coldly civil, and 
Augusta half the time did not appear to see that 
he was in the room. - Still 2 the room he gene- 
rally was, if not either walking or riding with his 
sister and her friend, though on these occasions he 
generally kept close to Elizabeth’s side, leaving 
Augusta’s conversation to be monopolized by 


Harry Howard, who he insisted had transferred 


his affections to the beautiful stranger. At the 
end of three weeks Augusta returned home, and 
a few days after her departure the brother and . 
sister were seated alone in the drawing-room, 
when Elizabeth observed, 

*‘T hoped, Walter, that after Augusta had left 
us ‘Richard would be himself again.’? It was 
distressing to me to see what an effort it was to 
you to be civil, and you are so unused to con- 
cealing your feelings that it changed you entirely. 
Indeed if fairies had the fancy for young men 


they are said to have for babies, I should think 


some provoking elf had stolen you away, and 
put a stupid, conceited fop in your place. But 
now that ‘the enemy,’ as mamma calls her, has 
gone, you should sing, ‘Io pean’ over her de- 
parture, and be the same merry fellow you were 
before.”’ . 

*“*T don’t see anything to be merry about,’’ 
said Walter gloomily. 
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** Not when a person you dislike so has quitted ; 
the house ??? 

*“‘{ do not dislike her,’? said Walter—*‘it is 
she that dislikes me.’ 

‘“<Indeed—it would be very strange if she did | 
like you, when you think her pedantic and con- 


said Elizabeth. 

**T do not think her pedantic, or conceited, or 
blue,”? said Walter. 

*‘ Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what you do 
think of her ?” 

*“‘T think her the most beautiful, the most ex- 
cellent, the most divine creature that ever trod 
the earth—does that satisfy you ?”’ 


** Now, Walter, be serious, and tell me truly.’? } 
‘As surely as there is truth in man, that is | 
» have taken it into her head to appropriate to 
“¢ Then why did you behave so coldly to her ?”? | 


my Opinion.”’ pm « 


asked Elizabeth. 
** Because I saw that she thought me the vain, ° 


frivolous coxcomb that I am; and I hate myself 


because I know that it is true. Yes! I have 
made an effort since she has been with us—but 
it was to keep from loving her as deeply, as 
devotedly, as despairingly as I do,?? and Walter 
hid his face in his hands, his whole frame trem- 
bling with emotion. 

“Walter! dearest Walter!’ cried Elizabeth, 
throwing her arms about his neck. “Iam too, 
too happy.”’ 

“‘ Happy !?? exclaimed Walter, “that I adore 
a woman who despises me ?”’ 

*“* But she does not despise you, she cannot 
despise you when she knows you as you are— 
she must love you then, for you are the noblest, 
the dearest, the best of brothers.’’ 

“Hush, Elizabeth, you must not flatter me— 
I know too well how far she is above me in all 
that is good and great to cherish a single hope 
of winning her—for I have wasted my talents, 
abated my acquirements, and led the life of a 
selfish egotist instead of that of a Christian man. 
But that is over—though we may never meet 
again—from this moment she shall be my inspi- 
ration ‘ 





“But you will meet again,’ interrupted Eli- 
zabeth, *‘and that before long—for—for—don’t 
look so at me, Walter,” she added, hiding her 
blushing face in her hands—“ she has promised 
to come again at Christmas and be my brides- 
maid.”? 

‘¢ Ha !?? said Walter, ‘so I was mistaken in 
thinking Harry had proved a recreant ??? 

“‘ Just as you have been mistaken in every 
thing else; and if Christmas does not prove me 
right I have no true woman’s insight.” 

“But till Christmas is a long—long time, 

1 lg 








Elizabeth—it already seems an age since she 
| has left us.?? 

‘¢Oh—I thought just now you never expected 
to see her again. There are no steamboats and 
, railroads, I suppose, between here and Philadel- 


phia—and no aunt who has been begging you for 
ceited, and blue, and I know not what besides,” : 


a visit ever since you came from Europe ?—but 


. there is one thing you have forgotten, Walter,” 


said Elizabeth gravely—‘that she has read 
feschylus.’’ 

*¢So much the better for her.” 

“And talks philosophy and nonsense by the 
yard in all the unknown tongues.”’ 

“Tt is a wicked falsehood,’’ cried Walter. 

‘And is only fit company for learned bears, 
and—stop, don’t interrupt me again—that you 
have a hundred thousand dollars that she may 


herselicg? 

‘Qh, Elizabeth! spare me, spare me,” cried 
} Walter— fool, idiot, traducer that I was.” 

Christmas came, and with it a brilliant wed- 
ding in one of the most aristocratic circles in 
New York. The bride, our sweet Elizabeth, 
had never looked more lovely ; but even lovelier 
than she, and the belle of belles, was her charm- 
ing bridesmaid, Augusta Hastings. Walter, 
handsome, brilliant, polite to all, and devoted 
heart and soul to one, was groomsman, and 
never was lady fair more faithfully attended to. 
Walter had paid more than one visit to Phila- 
delphia in the interim, and though he could not 
flatter himself that he had made the slightest 
impression on Augusta’s heart, it was quite evi- 
dent she no longer disliked him, and received his 
attentions with the same frank gaiety as she did 
those of the other young fashionables who sur- 
rounded her. But it was in vain that Walter 
watched for some word or look on which he 
could hang a hope for the future, and more than 
once he would have given up to despair had not 
Elizabeth, his better genius, urged him to per- 
severe. Elizabeth well knew that a heart like 
Augusta’s was not to be lightly won, she knew 
her friend’s high ideal of manly excellence, saw 
that Walter was striving to attain to it, and with 
all the partiality of a sister’s fond affection, felt 
assured that he could reach it at last and bear 
away the prize he coveted. 

But of this there seemed no present prospect. 
Augusta returned home without having given 
her desponding lover sufficient encouragement 
to induce him to venture upon a declaration ; 
and convinced of her indifference, Walter devo- 
ted himself to his long neglected studies and 
other more active duties, determined to forget 
her—but in vain. He found it was for her he 
studied, and for her he strove, until at length he 
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resolved to ghase away the small lingering hope 
that kept alive his passion, by rinning the risk 
of a rejection. : 

‘* And was he indeed rejected ?” my fair reader, 
I hope, will ask. 

Come with me to that beautiful mansion on 
the Hudson, not very far from that in which we 
first met our hero, and listen to a conversation 
between the “lord and lady there.” Augusta 
is sitting on a low seat near her husband’s side, 
her hand is clasped in his, and her fair, round 
cheek is resting upon it as she says—‘“‘ and so it 
was only because I happened to be handsome 
that you forgave me my acquirements? What 
if I had been ugly, Walter ?”’ 

‘Possibly I might not then have discovered 
their value, for like most of my sex I bow to the 
influence of beauty. But I can say this much, 
that long before you eased my torments by ac- 


cepting me, I felt that the worth of the jewel > 
within far outshone the beauty of the casket— > 
and now that you have been four years my wife, » 


I feel that the loveliness which still charms my 


senses is but dross compared with that which | 


daily and hourly elevates my soul.”’ 


Tears stood in Augusta’s eyes as she pressed | 


the hand she held to her lips. Presently she 
said, **I have told you a hundred times, dear 
husband, that ‘ your torments,’ as you call them, 


on that occasion could scarcely have exceeded | 


mine. 


is harder than a man’s.”’ 

‘“¢Well, here comes our little Harry, so we 
will not talk of trials any more. One thing I 
know,”? said Walter, as he took the smiling 
cherub in his arms, “that I have the best wife 
and Harry the best mother in the universe.”’ 

“And she a blue-stocking,”? said Augusta, 
laughing. 


WINTER. 


BeVeHereNehes 8B. H TRS T . 


THEY paint the Winter as a pale, old man, 
W hite-haired, white-bearded, trembling like a reed— 
A plant that once has bloomed and gone to seed— 
Saturn his type since the first cycle ran 
Its shadowy round: but since this globe began 
‘Winter has been a warrior stout and stern, 
And not-a thing beside a funeral urn, 
Built by himself to hold his ashes. Man 
‘Will one day do him justice, and will shrink 
(If he shrinks not even now,) when he shall hear 
His Boreal clarion, and avoid with fear 
His sleety arrows, seeing Winter link 
In fetters land and water, and shall quail 
To hear the whistling bullets of his hail! 


I loved you at first, even against my | 
better judgment, and when that judgment de- 
cided in your favor you seemed to have forgotten ° 
me—a woman’s trials under sich circumstances » 
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THE TESE OF LO aE 
A STORY OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CONQUEST AND SELF CON- 
quest,”? &c. &e. 





Wuen Mr. Sinclair, the rector of St. John’s, 
in Havre de Grace, took possession of his pretty 
parsonage, and persuaded the fair and gentle 
Lucy Hilman to preside over his unpretending 
ménage, and to share the comforts that lay 
within the compass of his salary of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, he felt that his largest 
earthly desires were fulfilled. ‘A daugliter was 
given to him, and with a grateful heart he ex- 
claimed—*‘ surely Thou hast made my cup to 
overflow.” 

But he too was a man “born to trouble.’”? He 
too must be initiated into those “* sacred myste- 
ries of sorrow,”’ through which the high priest 
of his profession had passed. In the succeeding 
ten years, three other children opened their soft, 
loving eyes in his home, made its air musical 
with their glad voices and ringing laughter, and 
, just as he had learned to listen for the pattering 
of their dimpled feet, and his heart had throbhed 
, joyously to their call, they were borne from his 
/ arms to the grave, and the echoes which they 
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had awakened in his soul were hushed forever. 
Still his Lucy and their first born were spared, 
and as he drew them closer to his heart he could 
‘lift his trusting eyes’? to Him from whom his 
faith taught him no real evil could come to the 
loving spirit. The shadow of earth had fallen 
on his heart, but the light of heaven still beamed 
‘ brightly there. Years passed with Mr. Sinclair 
in that deep quiet of the soul which is “the 
? sober certainty of waking bliss.”? His labors. 
> were labors of love, and he was welcomed to 





repose by all those charms which woman’s taste 





and woman’s tenderness can bring, clustering 
around the home of him to whom her heart is 
devoted. But a darker trial than any he had 
yet known awaited him. 

War is in our borders, and that quiet town in 
which Mr. Sinclair’s life has passed is destined 
to feel its heaviest curse. Its streets are filled 
$ with soldiery. The dark canopy of smoke from 
; which now and then a lurid flame shoots up- 
ward, shows that their work is destruction, and 
that they will do it well. ‘Terrified women flit 
hither and thither, mingling their shrieks in a 
wild and fiend-like concert with the crack of 
musketry, the falling of houses, and the loud 
huzzas and fierce outcries of excited men. At 
a distance from that quarter in which the strife 
commenced, stands a simple village church, 
within’ whose shadow many of those who had 
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century, have lain down to rest from the toils 


mispl “that no character, no age, no sex had 


worshipped in its walls during the last half ; come to yan him that his confidence had been 


of life. No proud mausoleum shuts the sun- 
shine from those lowly graves. Drooping elms 
and willows bend over them, and the whispering 
of their long pendent branches as the summer 
breeze sweeps them hither and thither, is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness of that hal- 
lowed air. Near the church, on the opposite 
side from this home of the dead, lies a garden, 
whose roses and honeysuckles perfume the air, 
while its bowers of lilac and laburnum, of myrtle 
and jessamine, almost shut from the view the 
pretty cottage to which it belongs. All around, 
all within that cottage is silent. Have its in- 
mates fled ? 

The neighboring houses have been long de- 
serted, and those who left them would gladly 
have persuaded their pastor to accompany them, 
but when they called to urge his doing so, he 
could only point to the bed on which, already 
bereft of sense, and evidently fast passing from 
life, lay one ‘all lovely to the last.”? Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s health, delicate for years, had rapidly 
failed in the last few months, till her anxious 
husband and child, aware that a moment’s acce- 
leration of the pulse, a moment’s q uckening of 
the breath from whatever cause, might snatch 
her from their arms, learned to modulate every 
tone, to guard every look and movement in her 
But they could not shut from her 
ears the boom of the cannon which heralded 
the approach of the foe—they could not hush 


présence. 


Ne 


proved a protection from the ruthless fury of 
their assailants. He would now have persuaded 
his daughter to accompany her friends to a place 
of safety, and when persuasions proved vain he 
would have commanded her, but, lifting her 
calm eyes to his, she said, ‘*father, have you 
not taught me that in all God’s universe, the 
only safe place for us is that to which our duty 
calls us—and is not my duty here ?”’ 

A colder heart would have argued with her, 
and might, perhaps, have proved to her that her 
duty was not there—that her father could watch 
the dying, and that it was her duty to preserve 
herself for him, but Mr. Sinclair folded her in 
his arms, while his lips moved for an instant in 
earnest prayer, and then, turning to his waiting 
“friends, he said, “go, go, my friends—I thank 
you—but God has called us to this, and He will 
care for*us.’’ 

When the work of desolation had been com- 
pleted in the quarter first attacked, parties of 
soldiers straggled off from the main body in 
search of further prey. Fearful was it to meet 


> these men—their faces blackened with smoke, 


’ 


the startling cries with which others met the § 


announcement of their arrival, and the first evi- 
dences of that savage fury which desolated their 
homes, and left a dark stain on the escutcheon 
of Britain. 
her terrors were thus excited, she even strove 


Mrs. Sinclair uttered no cry when 


to smile upon her loved ones, to raise their 
drooping hearts, and in this, woman’s holiest 
task, the springs of her life gave way—not with 
a sudden snap, but slowly, gently—so that for 
hours her husband and daughter stood watching 
the shadow of death steal over her, hoping yet 
to catch one glance of love, one whispered fare- 
well ere she should pass forever from them. 

‘‘Fear not, my child,”’ said Mr. Sinclair, when 
their sad vigils were first interrupted by those 
who urged their flight—‘‘ they are enemies, it 
is true, but they are Englishmen. A peaceful 
clergyman, a defenceless woman are safe in 
their hands—they will not harm us.’’ 

“‘{ have no fear, no thought of them, father !”’ 
said Mary Sinclair, as she turned weeping to the 


only object of fear, or hope, or thought at that - 


moment. 
But soon others of Mr. Sinclair’s parishioners 


their hands stained with blood, fierce frowns 
upon their brows, and curses on their lips. The 
parsonage presented little attraction in its ex- 
ternal aspect to men whose object was plunder, 
and they turned first to larger and more showy 
buildings. These were soon rifled; the noise of 
their ribald songs, their blasphemous oaths and 
drunken revelry penetrating often the chamber 
of death, yet scarcely awakening an emotion in 
the presence of the great Destroyer. At length 
the little gate is flung rudely open, and unsteady 
but heavy steps ascend from the court-yard to 
the house. They cross the piazza, they enter 
the parlor where life’s gentlest courtesies and 
holiest affections have hitherto dwelt, the door 
of the room beyond is thrown open, and two 
men stand upon its threshold, sobered for an 
instant by the scene before them. There, pale, 
emaciated, the dim eyes closed, and the face 
wearing that unearthly beauty which seems 
the token of an adieu too fond, too tender, too 
sacred for human language from the parting 
spirit to its loved ones, the wife and mother, 
speechless, senseless, yet not quite lifeless, lay 
propped by pillows. At her side knelt Mr. Sin- 
clair: the pallor of deep, overpowering emotion 
was on his cheek, yet in his lifted eyes there 
was an expression of holy faith, and you might 
almost have fancied that a smile lay upon the 
lips which were breathing forth the hallowed 
strains of prayer—‘‘Save and deliver us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, from the hands of our 
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enemies, that we being armed with thy defence 
may be preserved evermore from all perils to 
glorify Thee, who art the only giver of all vic- 
tory through the merits of thy son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord—Amen.”’ 

Dark, sinful men as these were, fresh from 
brutal crime, those strains touched a long silent 
chord in their hearts—a chord linked with the 
memory of a smiling village in their own dis- 
tant land—with a mother’s love and the inno- 
cence of childhood. Faint—faint, alas! were 
those memories, and Mr. Sinclair’s *‘ amen’? had 
scarcely issued from his lips, when the eyes of 
the leader rested on the beautiful face of Mary 
Sinclair, as, pressed to the side of her father, she 
stretched her arms out over her dying mother, 
and turned her eyes imploringly on their dreaded 
visitors. The ruffians sprang forward with words 
whose meaning was happily lost to the failing 
sense of the terror-stricken girl. Mr. Sinclair 
started to his feet, and with one arm still clasped 
around his daughter, stood between her and the 
worse than murderers before him, prepared to 
defend her with his life. For the first time he 
thirsted for blood, and looked around for some 
weapon of destruction—but his was the abode 
of peace—no weapon was there. Unarmed, 
with that loved burden—loved at this moment 
even to agony, resting on him—he stood op- 
posed to two fierce men armed to the teeth. A 
father’s strength in such a cause, who shall esti- 
mate ?—yet, alas! his adversaries were demons, 
relentless in purpose, and possessed of that su- 
Weary of 
killing, or influenced by that superstition which 


perhuman force which passion gives. 


sometimes rules the soul from which religion is 
wholly banished, they did not avail themselves 
of their swords. With fierce threats they un- 
clasped his arm from that senseless form which 
sank instantly to the floor at his feet, and drew 
him across the room. They would have forced 
him into the parlor, but his resistance was des- 
perate, and ere they could accomplish this, the 
sound of a drum beating the recall was borne 
faintly to their ears. Leaving his comrade to 
hold the wildly struggling father, the bolder 
ruffian turned back toward the still prostrate 
Mary. At that moment, before she had been 
polluted by a touch, the door was thrown vio- 
lently back, and a tall, manly form strode 
through it. The gilded epaulettes and droop- 
ing feather told his rank, before the step of 
pride, and countenance of stern command had 
conveyed to the mind the conviction that you 
stood in the presence of one accustomed to be 
obeyed. The man who grasped Mr. Sinclair 
loosed his hold and shrank cowering away. He 
went unnoticed, for the eye of the officer had 
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fallen upon him who was in the act of stooping 
to lift Mary Sinclair from the floor. With a 
single spring he was at his side, and catching 
him by the collar of his coat, he hurled him 
from him with such force that he fell stunned 
against the farther wall. Mr. Sinclair was al- 
ready bending over his daughter. As he raised 
her on his arm her head fell back exposing her 
face, around which her dark hair swept in con- 
fused masses. Her features were of chiselled 
beauty, and had they been indeed of marble’ they 
could not have been more bloodless in their hue, 
while her jetty lashes lay as still upon her cheek 
as if the hand of death had sealed her eyes for- 
ever. Mr. Sinclair had no such fear. He knew 
that she had only fainted, and rejoiced that God 
in his mercy had spared her the worst horrors of 
the scene; but as Captain Devaux’s eyes rested 
on her, a deeper scowl settled on his brow, and 
in a hoarse whisper he asked, 

‘¢ Have they harmed her, sir ?” 

“Not bya touch, thank God! not bya touch,”’ 
exclaimed the father as he pressed her with pas- 
sionate joy to his heart—aye, joy, even in the 
presence of her so long the light of his life, now 
passing forever from earth. For a few minutes 
the dying had been forgotten, for what was death 
—a death of peace—to the long misery into which 
man’s base, brutal passion would have converted 
the life of that pure and lovely girl?) Now, how- 
ever, she was safe, and still supporting her on 
his arm, Mr. Sinclair turned to his wife and 
tenderly moistened her parched lips. What a 
mockery of all human cares seemed that pale, 
peaceful brow—peaceful, while he whose lightest 
sorrow had thrown a shadow on her life was suf- 
fering anguish inexpressible, and the child who 
had lain in her bosom, to the lightest throb of 
whose heart her own had answered, lay sense- 
less from terror in his arms. It was a scene to 
touch the hardest heart, and Captain Devaux’s 
heart was not hard. He looked around for the 
men whom he had interrupted in their hellish 
designs—they were not there. 

‘* Ts this their work ?” he asked of Mr. Sinclair, 
pointing to his scarce breathing wife. 

‘¢No—no—this is the gentle hand of our 
Father,”? said Mr. Sinclair, as he bent his head 
and touched with ‘his lps the sunken cheek 
dearer to him now than it had been in all its 
girlish roundness. The blood had begun to 
cast a slight tinge of red into the lips of Mary 
Sinclair before Captain Devaux left the room 
in search of the men whom he was unwilling 
to leave behind him, and when he returned, the 
tremor of her form and the close clasp with 
which she clung to her father, proved that her 
consciousness and her memory were awake. 
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His step had startled her, and as he entered he 
heard Mr. Sinclair say, “‘ fear not, my daughter, 
that is the step of your deliverer, and though he 
is an English soldier z2 

‘¢T pray you, sir, judge not Englishmen by 
ruffians like these—a disgrace to the name of 
man. Believe me, every country has within it 
wretches, who, at moments suchas this, when all 





social restraints are withdrawn, become demons. 
But I must leave you, sir, in safety, I trust, as I 
have sent to the ships all whom I could discover 
in your neighborhood.”’ 

‘Farewell, sir,”? said Mr. Sinclair, extending 
his hand—*‘ God reward you for the timely aid 
you have this day brought to the defenceless. 

Look up, my child, and join your thanks with ; 
_ mine.?? 
¢ 








Mary Sinclair raised her head from her father’s 
bosom, and lifting her eyes for an instant to the 
face of Captain Devaux, unclosed her lips to 
speak, but voice and words were denied her. 

‘‘God bless you, lady!?? he exclaimed, as 
taking her hand he raised it to his lips; and 
relinquishing it with one glance of sympathy 
at the dying, turned away and passed from the 
room. He returned once more, but it was only 
to leave his pistols with Mr. Sinclair. 

‘¢ They are loaded, sir, and in such a cause as 
you needed them in just now, even a Christian 
minister may use them.”’ 

Captain Devaux spoke rapidly, only glancing 
at Mary, who was already bending with self- 
forgetful devotion above her mother’s pillow, 
and before Mr. Sinclair could answer, he was 
gone. 
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All was again silent in that deserted suburb, 
and for long hours nothing disturbed the solemn 
stillness of the chamber of death, save the low < 
sob or earnest prayer of parting love, though 
sounds of tumult had not ceased wholly in the 
village. The invaders had been interrupted in ; 
their work of destruction by an alarm from some ° 
of their own party of an approaching foe. They 
hurried to their ships with mad impetuosity, con- § 
scious that their acts deserved only war to the ; 
knife, and that they were not prepared to cope 
with any regular force. Only those, who, like 
Captain Devaux, had held themselves aloof from 
the brutal barbarities which they had striven 
vainly to prevent, were now composed enough 
to take any steps for the safety of others. To 
collect those who had struggled off was the first 





business, and while the recall was hastily beaten, 
Captain Devaux, selecting a small party of men 
on whom he could depend, went to patrol the 
more distant quarters of the town. Having 
seen no trace of an enemy on his way to the 
parsonage, he had somewhat hastily concluded 
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the alarm to be false, and, therefore, did not 
hesitate, before returning with his pistols to Mr. 
Sinclair, to send forward his men in charge of 
those whom he had found, promising to join 
them before they reached the point of embar- 
kation. Without a thought of danger he tra- 
versed the silent and deserted streets on his 
return, and had arrived where a single turn 
weuld bring him within view of the rallying 
point of his companions in arms, when the 
sound that met his practised ears told of some- 
thing more than the hurrying tread and ming- 
ling voices of soldiers rapidly embarking. Had 
his men been opposed? If so, they should not 
be without a leader—and with that thought he 
sprang forward. He was too late. Already they 
had fought their way through the band of villa- 
gers, who, maddened by the desolation of their 
homes, had gathered together such weapons as 
they could, and led on by one gallant and expe- 
rienced soldier, whom their burning houses had 
lighted to their aid, were seeking to cut off the 
retreat of some amongst their invaders, and thus 
to revenge those whom they had been unable 
to protect. Captain Devaux’s men had, as we 
have said, fought their way through this band— 
not without loss. He now stood alone—one 
against many—with only his good sword to aid, 
for the pistols he had given Mr. Sinclair were his 
own. To retreat unobserved was impossible, for 
his own cry of “ forward—forward, my men !’? 
uttered as he rushed to the scene of the just de- 
cided contest, had betrayed him—to fight against 
such odds with the faintest hope of success was 
equally impossible, and to yield was an alter- 
native which there seemed to be no intention 
of offermg him. In an instant twenty swords 
flashed before his eyes—twenty guns were 
pointed at his breast. That instant had been 
his last had not Major Scott, the leader of 
whom we have spoken, sprung forward and 
placed himself before him. Himself a brave 
and generous soldier, he could not tamely wit- 
ness such butchery, and pale with the terror 
for another which he had never felt himself, he 
exclaimed, ‘yield yourself, sir, quickly—a mo- 
ment’s delay and I cannot protect you.” 

Captain Devaux’s sword was in the hand of his 
noble foe, who, linking his arm in his, turned to 
face his own band, shouting as he did so, ** back 
—back on your lives—he is my prisoner, and 
who touches him makes me his enemy.”? 

The day had passed with all its exciting 
incidents. The glow of sunset had faded into 
twilight’s soberer hues, and these had deepened 
into the darkness of night. With the darkness 
silence had settled upon the streets of Havre 
de Grace. Those who had trodden, for hours, 
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panion would hear the whole—* well, ma’am, if 
you had—what if you had ?”’ 

‘Why, then, Miss Dunham, I should nt have 
been so well pleased to see him keepin’? company 


with burning hearts around the sites of their 
desecrated homes, retired to some charitable 
and more fortunate neighbors, to seek such 
rest as misery may hope. They went with 
sullen as well as sad brows, and as they passed 3 with my Sarah—but after this, of course, that ’s 
one house in the village they muttered “curses ; aa end.” 
not loud, but deep.”? This was the house in ‘“*May be, Miss Caxton, you may think to- 
which Major Scott had found a refuge for him- 3 morrow mornin’ that it would have been just 
self and the prisoner, whom all his influence $ as well to wait till the night was gone before 
had scarce been able to protect. To remove 3 you said that—when you see the British Capin 
him from Havre de Grace in the light of day, ; hanging by the neck in his fine regimentals, and 
and under the eyes of his infuriated enemies $ hear that his guard were the men that did it— 
was too hazardous a project to be attempted, ; as I know they ’ve sworn to do—you may think 
and by the advice of some who seemed disposed $ after all they a’nt so mean speritted.” 
to second his efforts for his safety, he had de- : ‘¢ Miss Dunham! if they ’Il do that, I 711 unsay 
layed his departure till night should veil the 3 every word I’ve said, and proud enough I would 
obnoxious features of the British officer. § be to call one of ’em my son-in-law—but now 
At the parsonage, death had accomplished his § do tell me all about it—she’s asleep you see,”’ 
work, and the room in which we have already } glancing at Mary Sinclair, ‘“‘and there a’nt no 
seen Mr. Sinclair, bears the solemn impress of body to hear.’’ 
his presence. Beside the bed on which the life- ; ‘‘ Why, there a’nt much to tell. You see the 
less limbs have been composed with tender care, ; major wouldn ’t give way no how at all about 
the pastor kneels. His prayer is no longer “let this here man—so, as they didn’t want to fight 





this cup pass from me’’—he is struggling for > him, they agreed that some of the real true blues 
power to say, ‘*‘ Father, not my will, but Thine } who a’nt afeard of nothin’, should seem to help 
be done.”’? In an upper room lies Mary Sinclair. } the major and persuade him to keep the man 
Tears are falling fast as summer rain drops from 3 here till late in the night, and that they would 
her closed eyes, but she utters neither sob nor ? guard him—but they were to take care to have 
moan, and by the dim light of the shaded lamp ; the key of his room, and when the major goes 
she seems to the two women, who, with well | there hell find it empty, or at best only a bloody 
meant but officious kindness, have insisted on | corpse there. ‘They ’ll hang him if they can get 
watching with her through the night, to sleep. | him out of the window without too much noise, 
A slight noise in the street causes one of these but if there ’s any danger of his waking the major 
women to start, and she whispers to the other, | with his screeching, theyll stop his voice quick 
“‘T am feared of everything to-night—the least ' enough.’ 

noise puts me all of a trimble, for 1’m thinking | Any further conversation between these dis- 
of my Jack. He’s gone to guard that British creet watchers was prevented by a sudden move- 
soger, and I shouldn *t wonder if he had a skrim- } ment on the part of Mary Sinclair. Springing 


mage about him before morning.” ’ from her bed she was hastening to the door when 
‘¢ And I must say, Miss Dunham, if he did, it | her steps were arrested. 

would be nothin? more than them deserves as “‘ Dear me, Miss Mary! where are you going ? 

would go for to guard them cruel British.” , Now do lie down again, my dear young lady !— 


“But they do say, Miss Caxton, that this be patient—it’s the Lord’s will, you know.”’’ 

Capin—for Jack says he is a Capin—was better ? Such were the remonstrances of her officious 
: ‘ 

than the rest—that he took the part of our people ; attendants, while, one on either side, they strove 
everywhere when he found there wasn’t any fair ; to lead her back again, but Mary persisted. 
fight, and that he was drivin’ his men to the ships “‘T must go to my father, Mrs. Dunham, pray 
when we caught him.”’ tet. same 80 Mrs. Caxton, I must spéak to my 

‘¢Them may believe that that will, but for my ; father.’ 
part I think that it must be a poor, mean speritted ‘Well, then, my good young lady, just put . 
American a will hold guard over one of them » your wrapping gown round you first, and put 
British your feet in these slippers.”’ 

** Not so mean speritted as you think perhaps,”’ Mary complied silently, and then was suffered 
said Jack’s mother with a flushed face. ‘to proceed. Rapidly she flew to her father’s 

‘¢Well, I must say, Miss Dunham, I never ? room—it was unoccupied, and a glance at his 
thought Jack would do such a thing—if I ; ; bed showed her that it had not been disturbed. 
had : Mary was at no loss to conjecture where she 

Mrs. Caxton stopped abruptly, but her com-* should find her father—but as she approached 
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that rqher steps grew slower, lighter—she , strangely fascinated eye turns to that object of 
was tyng on holy ground. With difficulty 3 horror. Is it the agitation of a death struggle 


she ned herself to turn the latch of the door, 
and injawed whisper she entreated her father 







to con her. Mr. Sinclair rose from his knees, 
but hingered a moment to cast one look on 
that /l lovely face, to press his lips to that 


Cold jow, and then, reverently veiling it, he 
apprehed his daughter. 
‘sme quickly, papa!—not a moment is to 
be Jt if you would save him from death, and 
: 3ucja death—oh, papa! papa !—it may be even 
now’ too late.” 
Her tale was rapidly told, and before it was 
concluded Mr. Sinclair was ready for action. 
*¢ But the house, Mary—what house is he in 
_ This Mary could not tell, but rapidly ascend- 
ing the stairs to her room, Mr. Sinclair obtained 
from the two gossips the information he sought. 


qo 


aed 


Startled as they were by his appearance, they » 


reverenced the rector too much to question his 
designs. 


which causes it now to swing to and fro in the 

dusky air? The thought that life may not yet 

be extinct gives him new strength—he runs— 

he flies to Major Scott’s lodgings, for from him 

alone is he secure of aid in his present purpose. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





SEED SOWING. 


BY MRS. Le H. SIGOURNEY. 


GREEN in the farmer’s furrow springs the grain; 
And he who follows Adam in his toil, 

That garden toil which makes the spirit young— 
Doth find, with mystic change, the blacken’d mould 
Transform’d and pencil’d in the tulip leaf 

The rich carnation, the imperial rose— 

The wondrous cactus, with its countless forms, 
While the ungainly sapling spreads its boughs, 


Laden with bloom and fruitage. 


Leaving his daughter to forget even } 


her own heavy sorrow in the imminent danger | 


of another—of one whom, without any very 
satisfactory reason, she as well as Mr. Sinclair 


had at once concluded to be her deliverer of the EuThe pallid orass-flonm@aneemechiviclen 


morning—let us follow his steps. 
The church clock tolled eleven as Mr. Sinclair 


fleeter still. Street after street was traversed 
without a voice or tread, save his own, breaking 
the stillness of the night. At length he reached 
the point of the day’s devastations. Dismantled 
and roofless houses, from which a dull glimmer 
showed that the fire was not yet wholly extin- 
guished, were seen rising here and there, while 
in intervening spaces a charred and smouldering 
heap alone gave evidence that man had had his 
dwelling there. <A rapid glance as he passed 


Nature’s self 
Without man’s aid, doth make the desert glad 
And deck the wilderness. The winged seed 
Which to the husbandry of gales she trusts, 
Taketh due root, and up the daisy comes, 


» The water-loving lotus—the fair vine 


, Clasping the grey rock with a thousand arms— 
passed, and the sound made his fleet movements | 


§ 





The arbutus, creeping low in leafly grove, 
Yet cannot keep the secret of its birth 
For its sweet, blabbing breath. 

The willows fringe 
The water-courses, the majestic elm 
Roundeth its temple arch, the forest oak, 
And that which is a forest in ftself 
The mighty banian, all with pride attest 
The unconstrain’d fidelity of earth 


Unto her trust. 
Thou too, oh, human heart! 


God-sown, heaven-dew’d—what witness dost thou bear 


without a pause over this ground told its deso- § Of faithful stewardship? Seed of good thoughts 
lation. But see—what object meets his eye and ’ Was scatter’d in thee, by that Book which makes 


causes every nerve to thrill with apprehension ? 
From the midst of one of those blackened heaps 
a single post shoots up—wildly Mr. Sinclair casts 


his eyes upward to its summit—gracious heaven! | 


is he too late? To that post, at about thirty feet The Holy Spirit o’er thy soul did strew, 


Wr 


} 


from the ground, a cross piece is attached, to : 


whicha rope has been secured, and from that rope ; In peace and wisdom? Ah, thou busy tongue, 


a dark object hangs motionless. Sick with horror 


he stops—he gazes—no! it is no illusion—dimly 
defined against the star-lit sky, his eye, dilated } 


by terror, traces the form of man, and fancy sup- 
plies the traits of him who stood before him but 
~ a few hours since injall the flush of manhood— 
every movement re with energy, every look 
ull of proud resolve and generous feeling. With 

searching glance Mr. Sinclair looks around for 
the murderers—but they are gone—again, his 


The simple wise. Is there no evil germ 
Admitted by thee ?—no dark motive made 
Welcome with foul and bat-like wings to cling 
Amid thine imagery ? 

Seed of good words 


Breathing upon them. Do they blossom there, 


So frivolous, so loud with idle mirth, 


So eloquent in trifles, and so dumb 
Oft times, when piety doth ask thine aid, 


> Be true, and tell! 


Seed of good deeds was sown 
Beneath the beams of His example pure, 
‘Who trod the narrow way in loneliness, 
Nor shrank from homeless poverty and toil 
So he might save the lost. 
Pilgrim !—whose span 
Is shortening every moment—are there none 
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Who hunger, or are naked ?—none who thirst 
For knowledge? pine in prison? or are toss’d 
Without Heaven’s compass on the stormy sea? 
None who do idols worship, groping dark 

After an unknown God?—or wear the chains 
Of vice, which human love might breathe upon 


And melt away? 
Haste, ere the gather’d shades 


Fall on thee from the tomb where none may work, 
And throw a shelter o’er the orphan head, 

Cheer the sad mourner, light the heathen soul, 
And justify thy Maker’s husbandry ; 

So that His angels who go forth to reap 

Earth’s ripen’d harvest for the judgment day, 

Put not the sickle in with tears to find 

The tares for burning overtop the wheat. 


THOU NEVER THINKEST OF ME. 


BY ELLEN D. W. BUSH. 


THERE’S not a pulse that stirs my soul, 
There’s not a thought I own, 
There’s not a wish without control 
But turns to thee alone, 
And thus I ever think on thee 
While not a thought is cast on me! 


I never look upon thy name 

Familiar as it was of yore, 

But mem’ry sighs to see again 

Those joyous days that come no more, 
And yet my name thou ’lt often see 
And never cast a thought on me! 


‘When thoughts like these dwell in my heart 
*T will sadly beat and almost break 
From dreams of love, how can I part, 
And words of joy e’er learn to speak? 
Yet thou canst tell of love for thee 
And never cast a thought on me! 


Aye! tears are gushing, crowding fast, 
My hand is feeble as I trace 
These lines which echo back the past, 
No look of love bends o’er my face, 
And now till death it thus must be, 
For thou dost never think of me! 


Well! be it so, I soon shall rest 

‘Within the quiet, welcome grave, 

Where not a pang can rend my breast, 

From one I would have died to save, 
But blessings, blessings love, on thee, 
Ah! then, perchance, thou’lt think of me! 


THE NEW YEAR. 
Hark! from the bare and ghastly trees 
A wailing voice comes sad and low— 
The old year in the wood lies dead, | 
His sepulchre the icy snow! 
But morning dawns, and o’er the hills 
A golden burst of light is spread— 
Look out—for lo! the New Year comes 
A halo glittering round his head. Bor 
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ILLUMINATED MANUS}]pTS 
OF THE FEUDAL AG@} 


THE most gorgeous volumes in eXyce are 
the illuminated manuscripts of the fej ages. 
One of these was lately exhibited in Phi elphia. 

It was a prayer-book of thick vellumyd the 

characters were so admirably written thayt first 

sight, they seemed to be engraved. Thiyitial 
letters were executed in azure, gold another 
colors, in the style of the title-page in th pre- 
sent number, which we have had preparedat 2 : 
great cost, to give our readers an idea of viese 
superbly illuminated manuscripts. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts had a 
very early origin. Among the Romans it was 
used to embellish their poems. It principally 

flourished, however, from the fifth to the tenth 
. century, and was employed in adorning prayer 
books and copies of the Scriptures. Wherever 
the beginning of a gospel afforded opportunity, 
the artist executed some appropriate picture, 
into which the initial letter was generally in- 
troduced. At other times the initial letter was 
surrounded by arabesques, or graceful designs, 
as in our title-page. These pictures were exe- 
cuted with the precision and finish of the nicest 
miniatures; and years were often consumed in 
producing a single copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
This was one cause of the high price of books at 
that early period. 

During the darkness of the feudal ages, the 
illumination of manuscripts fell almost entirely 
into the hands of the monks, some of whom 
spent their lives in the production of a favorite 
volume. The libraries of Europe still contain 
specimens of this species of writing which are 
the wonder of the world. In many instances 
every leaf boasts a painting, the design and exe- 
cution of which must have consumed weeks. 
Some of the pictures display a genius of the 
highest order. In general, however, during the 
feudal ages the taste of the illuminators was bar- 
barous and uncouth. But on the revival of art 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, several 
works of this class were produced of the most — 
exquisite description. They still show, in the 
royal library at Paris, illuminated manuscripts 
every page of which contains a picture, executed 
in a style of art that could not, even now, be 
. Surpassed. 
| The title-page, in this number, is the best imi- 
' tation of the illuminated style we have ever seen 
' in America. It is ae only in azure and 
’ gold, but in three other dolors. Nothing of the 
. kind has ever appeared before. We have spared 
> no cost in getting it up, and our friends may boast 
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| of it as a very great curiosity. 
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THE COBRA DI CAPELLO. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH. 


BY T. MAYNE REID. 


“Ve! Senor! la casa del mio padré!’’ cried 
my companion, who had reached the top of the 
precipice, and stood pointing downward toward 
the south east. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Enrique, a little help, or 
I shall never get over this ledge—oh, God!?’ 

I could not help looking back. A huge mass of 
porphyry loosened by my exertions, was leaping 
from crag to crag. 
descent tearing away the vines and parasitical 
plants, until dashing into the very apex of a 
-mountain palm it rove the broad leaves from 
the stem, and with a noise like thunder rolled 
into the dark abyss of the valley. The parrots 
and monkeys that had chattered at us as we 
were climbing up, screamed with terror. I was 
not less terrified myself. I felt dizzy, and clung 
to a wild grape vine that grew from the rock, re- 
peating my request for assistance. I ventured 
to look up. Not ten feet above me, on the brow 
of the precipice, stood the young Caraquin, with 
his head uncovered, still looking toward the 
south east. He seemed in a reverie, and I could 
distinctly hear him mutter while he crossed him- 
self, 

“El valle del mio natividad,’? (my native 
valley.) 

“Por amor dios, Senor Enriqué!?? I shouted 
as loudly as my fears would permit me, ‘help 
me up this ledge!’ 

“« Ha—ha—mio amigo,’’ cried he, starting at 
my voice, and laughing heartily at my terrified 
looks. 
lay hold!”? and he swung me one end of his 
serapé which he had twisted into the form of a 
rope. I eagerly grasped the depending mantle, 
and was soon deposited upon the edge of the 
precipice. My curiosity for the picturesque 
being fully satisfied, I scrambled nearly ten 
paces from the brink before I ventured to look 
back. 

‘“*Thanks, Senor Enrique, I can now breathe 
freely !”? ° 

_The expression of the student’s face was irre- 
sistibly comic—mine was no doubt equally so— 
though from a different cause—and the rocks 
rang with our mutual laughter. 

“Ve, Senor! la casa del mio padré! alli-en 
el valle!” repeated he, pointing to a beautiful 
valley that opened to the south east. I looked 
in the direction indicated. Was it an earthly 
scene? It was more likea landscape of heaven! 


The valley, formed by two ramifications of the 
VoL. IX.—2 


“Americanos no son nontaneros! here, 


It was fearful to watch its | 





cerro we had just climbed, and clothed in the 
soft, voluptuous verdure of a southern clime, 
gradually sloped downward from our feet, until 
it terminated in the still blue waters of Lake | 
Valencia! Broad fields of sugar cane, inter- 
spersed with clumps of cocoa trees and bananas, 
all in full blossom, lay in the bottom of the val- 
ley, with here and there a blooming rice field, 
amidst whose fringes of flowers a small stream 
like a silver serpent wound its tortuous course 
toward the lake. Negro and Indian laborers in 
blue and white cotton dresses, and broad Guaya- 
quil hats, were at work in the fields, and their 
merry songs and frequent ‘‘vayas”? to their 
mutes, lent to the scene an air of peculiar 
animation! Up the sides of the valley, from 


,.the bright green foliage of the orange, or the 


darker lining of the olive grove, peered forth 
the gay walls of smiling cottages, while the 
blue smoke rose tapering upward, as though 
it sought to blend and mingle with the deeper 
blue of a cloudless sky—and away far down, 
and seemingly on the edge of the water, and amid 
a forest of variegated colors, purple and yellow, 
and orange and green, sprung the bold cupola 
and terraced roof of a princely mansion, to 
which the student Enrique pointed as “la 
casa del mio padré,’? (the house of his father.) 

I had known Enrique about six months. He 
was a student at the university of Caraccas. I 
always believed him to be a “‘ gentleman born,’? 
(as he was a gentlemau bred) but I never im- 
agined that he was heir to a whole valley com- 
prising a magnificent haczenda, several hundred 
laborers, and a splendid casa. Accident intro- 
duced us. It was my luck to have saved his 
life, and I think I may say that he was grateful. 
But for his attentive nursing the vomzto prieto 
would have “‘done” for me some three months 
before. 

Having little to attach me to Caraccas, (or to 
any place else) I agreed to accompany him on 
his semi-annual parental visit, and this leads me 
to where I had left off. No—it only brings me 
to the foot of the mountain cerro. Arriving here 
at ten o’clock in the morning, Enrique pro- 
posed that we two should scale the precipice by 
a path well known to him, while our servants 
should take the mules and baggage round by 
the road—the only practicable one leading to 
the lake. Our journey would be three miles— 
they would have to travel fifteen before reaching 
the hacienda. The proposal was accepted, the 
precipice scaled—and zow we had arrived where 
the reader first found us, on the top of the cerro, 

We remained for some time silent as if bya 
mutual understanding, both of us, though with 
different feelings, gazing upon the beautiful 
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scene. I[ could imagine those of the student and 
envy him their enjoyment. Ten years before, I 
too, having escaped from the cloister-like walls 
of my college, from the summit of a distant hill 
had looked upon my home, and hailed it with 
enthusiastic joy—the dark grey roof and chimney 
peering above a clump of patriarchal oaks, the 
old windows, the lawn, and a thousand well 
known objects, rushed upon my sight and into 
my soul, filling it with pleasant fancies—I could 
see the hand of my father stretched forth to wel- 
come me. I could feel the kiss of my still youth- 
ful mother blending upon my cheek with her tears 
of joy. I could hear the prattle of my pretty 
sisters, of my brothers, (all younger than myself) 
and then—oh, God! are these scenes never more 
to return? No! not now, even in fancy! Ten 
years of toil and travel—ten years of contact 
with all that constitutes world—wild wander- 
ings of body and soul—the mind grasping vainly, 
and to its own destruction, at the very elements 
of thought that have worn them, almost burned 
them from the book of memory—all—all—all! 
But I wander. 

Enrique is still gazing on the lovely scene. [ 
shall not interrupt his waking dream—no, not 
for the world! I can almost read his thoughts: 
the half suppressed breath, the steadfast, distant 
look tells that his soul is yonder. The landscape 
upon which lay my native home bore the wintry 
aspect of a northern clime, while here the view 
is warm and sunny—but are his emotions warmer 
than mine were ? 

“Quien sabe??? I said aloud. 

““Quten sabe??? repeated the student, ‘* who 
knows what ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing, Enrique, I was thinking 
what a beautiful spot is your native place—you 
may be proud of it.’’ 

“‘True, Senor; it is beautiful.” 

“And you were thinking 2 

‘“SOf what, Senor ?”’ 

““Of your father’s welcome—your mother’s 
blessing.” 

*¢ Anything else ?”’ 

‘¢ Your sister’s kiss.” 

“You are right, Senor, | was—the little Isi- 
dore will be so happy to see her brother, and,’’ 
after a pause he added, ‘‘to welcome the pre- 
server of her brother’s life.’’ 

“© You have no brothers, Enrique ?”? 

‘¢Not now—one I had—he perished in the 
revolution, which, as you know, has carried off 
some of the best and bravest Caraquins. He 
died for his country, for liberty, and by the 
cruelty of the monster Boues, but he was well 
avenged. We will now descend into the valley, 
it is but two miles to the house, vamas !”? 
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We commenced making our descent. The 
trees as we advanced toward the lake became 
taller and thicker, and the woods grew darker 
and more umbrageous. We followed a cool, 
shady avenue, made by the peons as they went 
back and forward to the hills. As we approached 
the house, the avenue opened into a beautiful 
lane, bordered by rows of tall palms, with hedges 
of jessamine and orange trees between. 

‘‘Let us follow this lane,” said the student, 
“it will bring us right upon the house, and 
unless we be so unlucky as to meet some of the 
servants, we will have the pleasure of surprizing- 
mother and sister. I wish it very much—let us 
approach with silence.”’ 

We entered the lane. As we proceeded, the 
tall jessamine hedges and orange boughs met, 
and were interwoven above our heads. The 
sun could not penetrate their thick foliage, but 
the bright rays appearing through the leaves 
gave them a deep yellow hue, and it seemed as 
though we were walking beneath a canopy of 
gold! The jessamines were in full bloom, filling 
the atmosphere with a delicious fragrance, and 
humming birds of every hue and species, green 
and gold, and rose-colored, and topaz, flew up 
and down the lane, and whirred in our faces, 
like wandering sun-rays, or regardless of our 
presence, balanced themselves on the nearest 
flowers. Other birds of brilliant plumage, par- 
rots, paraquets and troupiales, flashed across 
our path, or scared at our approach, flew off 
uttering loud screams, toward the adjacent 
woods. Occasionally a beautiful snake would 
drop from the pendent limb where he had been 
rifling the nest of the oriole, and glide swiftly 
and with guilty look under the protection of the 
thick shrubbery. We arrived at length at the 
end of the lane, where it opened into a beautiful 
garden or parterre, directly in front of the house. 

This scene was indeed an Eden. Everything 
which the eye of taste could desire was here— 
the soft—the rich—the bright and the beautiful. 
Tropical fruits and flowers of every species flung 
their incense around—palms, plantains, orange, 
olive and caymete trees blended their brilliant 
leaves, and screened the hot sun from the dah- 
lias and humbler flowers that blossomed on the 
rich soil—the tamarind drooped over the tank, 
filled with cool, clear water; and numerous 
fountains flung their crystal drops on the soft 
lilies beneath. It was indeed a bright scene of 
fountains and flowers, reminding one of sweet 
pictures in Persian fable—delicious dreams of 
the golden orient! 

The house (I might say palace) in the back- 
ground corresponded with the parterre in rich 
and tasteful outline. The architecture was 
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oriental, of light proportions, with cupola, terrace 
and turretted roof. Screening one wing and 
stretched toward the borderof the lake, was a 
grove of citron trees. Scarlet vines, lianas and 
other parasites, reaching from the boughs of 
an old date tree, and weaving with the citron 
branches, had laid hold of the bamboo reeds that 
sheltered the piazza, and formed a cool and um- 
brageous canopy of leaves and flowers. 

Through this citron grove, and among the 
flowers of the hana were thousands of hum- 
ming birds—it seemed to be their favorite re- 
sort. The leaves were moving as though alive, 
and the little creatures twinkled among the 
blossoms like a troop of fire flies. The only 
sounds that broke the stillness were sounds of 
music and love—the voices of nature’s brightest 
and most beautiful things. Passing on through 
the parterre we arrived, silently, in front of the 
piazza. 

** Hush—soft,”? whispered the student, grasp- 
ing me by the arm and moving stealthily on tip- 
toe. “Some one is taking szesta in yonder shade 
—I see the hammock through the leaves at the 
end of the piazza—stay and let me reconnoitre.”’ 

We were about entering the verandah—the 
student foremost. His foot was already on the 
step, (there was only one) when suddenly stop- 
ping he again motioned silence, whispeting half 
to himseif. 

*« Sister !—sweet little sister !—she is aleep!’’ 

Suddenly the expression of his countenance 
changed, his face became deadly pale, his whole 
frame quivered, and drawing his machette, he 
pounded into the piazza. Here he stopped trem- 
bling fearfully, as if undecided how to act, the 
yery picture of despair! 

Curiosity could hold back no longer, and leap- 
ing on the piazza, I beheld a scene that I can 
but faintly portray, though it was impressed 
upon my memory with a fearful and horrible 
distinctness. 

Stretched upon an Indian grass hammock 
which reached from the piazza railing to a limb 
of the date tree, was a beautiful female. A 
light dress was thrown over her, so light as to 
show the full development of her rounded limbs. 
Her bosom, partly nude, rose and fell with the 
regular breathings of innocence. Her lips like 
two rose buds stripped of their green casing, 
were slightly parted, disclosing a beautiful row 
of pearls, while the whole contour of her fea- 
tures was purely Grecian. One rounded and 
voluptuous arm fell over the hammock, and 
hung pointing downward, while beside it a thick 
fold of black hair, that had escaped from its fas- 
tening, almost reached the earth. 

An Indian girl of slight frame lay upon the 
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ground beneath the hammock, stretched out upon 
amatrass. She was nearly nude, a single cloth 
of cotton concealing her olive colored limbs. She 
too, like her mistress, was asleep. 

There was nothing so fearful in this picture, 
the various points of which came under my ob- 
servation in a second of time, and I was about 
to turn inquiringly toward my companion, when 
I perceived a slight motion in an object directly 
over the hammock, that had hitherto escaped 
my notice. Oh, God! half warped in spiral 
rings round.a limb of the date tree—half sus- 
pended, with head projecting, glistening eyes 
and flashing fangs, hung the fearful Cobra di 
Capello. His huge body, fearfully beautiful, 
gleamed and lubricated in the sun, flashes of 
which, at intervals, reached him through the 
leaves, while his neck and head curved over 
the unconscious sleeper, undulating backward 
His 
mouth was wide open, from which protruded 
two bright fiery fangs, while his eyes glistened 
with the fierceness of revenge. He seemed 
triumphantly to hold his victim under some 
fearful fascination, while he gloated upon her 
beauty with a horrible, yet human-like passion. 
It was a terrific picture, beautiful in the ex- 
treme, but of that beauty which fills the soul 
with agonizing fear. The slightest motion of 
that lovely arm, the slightest murmur of those 
pouting lips, and she is lost! 

*¢ Hold! for God’s sake, Enrique—stay !’? 

I saw, at a glance, that to approach the 
sleepers was but to seal the doom of her in 
the hammock, and I silently, but firmly re- 
strained the almost frantic youth. There was 
but one way to save her, and I determined to 
Ery ity 

Over my shoulder hung (what I had carried 
in all my travels through South America) a 
short ** Yankee” rifle, and much practice had 
made me a fair shot. I knew that to hit the 
monster in the eye offered the only chance of 
saving the sleeping girl. Taking my position 
(there were not ten seconds of time wasted in: 
all that I have related) I levelled my piece— 
my mark was the Cobra’s eye, but his head so 
undulated backward and forward, and the orb 
glistened in such a manner that at first I could 
not gain a sight upon it. Presently, however, 
his head stood still—he was evidently about to 
make the spring—in another moment his fiery 
fangs would have been buried in the beautiful 
bosom beneath. I became satisfied with my 
view and fired. 

A double scream followed the shot. The two 
girls had sprung from their sleeping position, and 
with the tortuous and spiral wanderings of the 


and forward not ten inches from her face. 
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snake, formed a fearful and changing wiliecs:ciiec atl ovate vemeath 
we (myself and the student) rushed forward, 
but before we could reach the spot the Cobra 
had firmly wound himself around the slight 
form of the Indian girl, and was crushing her 
to death. Blood spouted from her lips and 
nostrils, and her delicate limbs crackled beneath 
the pressure. When Enrique severed the mon- 
ster, which he did with one blow of his machette, 
and unwound the serpent folds from her body, 
the Indian girl showed no signs of life. Her 
limbs only quivered at being released from their 
dreadful fastenings. She was dead! 

We examined the Cobra. ‘The rifle bullet had 
passed, through his eye, and by this means, no 
doubt, saved the life of my friend’s sister, who 
afterward became my wife—but the shot, fortu- 
nately for her, was fatal to another, though an 
fiumbler victim! 





MOTHER AND CHILD, 
BY LYDIA J. PIERSON. 


On a low couch, in vestments white of death 
Lay a young infant like a form of wax, 

It was so fair, even to transparency, 

And beautifully moulded. But the lip 

Was livid, and the eyes closed heavily 

In the eternal sleep. On the same bed 

Its mother languished like a broken flower, 
Breathing the treasures of its perfume out 

At once in dying sighs. Her rich brown hair 
Fell o’er the pillow in dishevelled curls, 
Causing her high, smooth forehead to appear 
More pearly in its whiteness, while her cheeks 
Wore each a flush like a half withered rose. 
The soft veined lids lay heavy on her eyes 

So blue and deep, like fountains garnered up 
In marble basins, ’neath cerulean skies. 

But on the long, dark lashes hung the last 
O’erflowing of their Ree for the ice 

Of death was gathering o’er them. From her lips 
Came low and fitful murmurings of prayer, 
And praise to the Redeemer. Thus she died! 





THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 
BY JANE WEAVER. 


How wild the gale'—the snow falls fast, 
The bare trees shiver in the blast} 

Beneath their racks low crouch the kine, 
Hark! at the door the house-dog’s whine. 


Yet o’er the fields, fatigued and slow, 

A wan form struggles through the snow, 

A sickly babe her arms enclose, 

While through her rags the cold wind blows. 


Alas! no welcome home she sees, 

But on her cheek the tear-drops freeze : 
Just heaven, teach us what they endure— 
The lone, unfriended, homeless poor! 
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A PRESCRIPTION. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE, 
if. 


OF HARRY HILLIARD. 


M. D. 


Harry Hinuiarp was one of athousand. He 
had a good report, not only of those that were 
without, but of those that were within his father’s 
household. Of the former the poor declared him 
the best of friends; the old pronounced him the 
most considerate of young men; the rich submit- 
ted their plans and purchases to his judgment; the 
young sought his agreeable society and sparkling 
conversation. The serious admitted that such 
cheerfulness as Harry’s was so far from being 
reprehensible that it was a model for those who 
would adorn their walk and conversation; and 
the gay quoted his example to show that a young 
man may be witty and accomplished, nay, a little 
erratic upon proper occasions, and still keep him- 
self, like the Chevalier Bayard, “sans peur, et 
sans reproche.’? Men admired his manly sense, 
women idolized his exquisite perception of the 
poetical and beautiful. Children pursued him as 
if he had been but a bundle of animate confec- 
tions—and here, by the way, is a chance for a 
very proper remark in parenthesis, by one who 
is no chicken, and whose memory runs back 
through more than one generation of youngsters, 
who have risen to call his early play-mates pere 
and mere— 


All folly, thine incomparable oil, Macassar!— 


There is no balm in Columbia for grey hairs! 
But to our remark. It is merely to caution the 
ladies that though a man have all accomplish- 
ments, if he have no love and charity for chil- 
dren, he is a bad subject. Distrust him—unless 
you would have your own children (and his) the 
objects of his incessant torment.* Well, Harry 
was Wealthy, also. He was a dutiful son—and 
affectionate brother, and everybody said he would 
make an excellenthusband. But: Wewill save 

what this but hinges upon for the last parapraph. 


II. 
OF HARRY HILLIARD’S GERALDINE. 


Geraldine was pretty—of course. But every 
body (‘of course,’’ again,) did not concede that. 
Sometimes a blonde will praise a brunette, and 
vice versa, because either may admit that the 
other is beautiful, in her style, while the speaker 
reserves to herself the pre-eminence in her own. 
Oftener, however, praise of one woman is dis- 
praise of others by comparison, and we cannot, 
therefore, desire or expect that ladies, however 
courteous and impartial they may be, will elevate 
rivals at their own expense—especially dangerous 
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rivals. Therefore it was that everybody did not 
admit Geraldine’s beauty. Harry, however, saw 
and worshipped, not only what graces and ex- 
cellences she really possessed, but, lover-like, he 
imagined many more, and blemishes were con- 
verted in his eyes into beauties or ‘agreeable 
oddities.”? Harry in the first paragraph cau- 
tioned the ladies, there is no harm in the second 
in Warning the gentlemen. Analyze those same 
agreeable oddities wherever your happiness is 
concerned, before the fiat of ordering fealty com- 
pels you to shoulder them ‘for better for worse.” 
Like the clown in Joe Miller, you may find them 
sO much worse than you took them for, that the 
*‘agreeable oddities”? of the honey-moon and 
moons precedent, will be rendered in your after 
life humdrum vernacular, into ‘disagreeable im- 
pertinences. Now revenons! If all did not con- 
sider Geraldine perfect, that did not discompose 
our hero. Men, and women too, have ever an 
expert way of getting over serious difficulties in 
this sort of affairs. If love were not blind, the 
single blessed would soon be so far in the ma- 
jority as to vote a penal statute against matri- 
mony. Geraldine was better than the multitude 
of the fair half of creation; and though she was 
not without faults, she was freer from them than 
many a wife is, with whom her husband lives 
happily. Odd Fellowship has not half the mys- 
teries that happy matrimonial life requires a 
knowledge of. Geraldine was good tempered— 
equable—affectionate—of a correct tone of mind, 
and morals, not forgetting the minor morals. In 
heart she was a true woman. As the women 
phrase it (the young ones we mean) she was 
altogether of a nature to love her husband to 
That sort of affection happens not 
seldom, and very literally. 


IIl. 


OF THE TWAIN, BECOME ONE FLESH. 


distraction. 


The bride—for weeks enough had not passed 
to permit that euphemism to grow into the honest 
and frank bluntness of the plainer word, wife— 
the bride sat in her lonely bower—for boudoir is 
only the same thing in two unpoetical syllables. 
There were all the symptoms of “hope deferred”’ 
in her manner and attire. She wore an evening 
dress evidently elaborated for some special and 
immediate occasion ; even to the carriage articles 
which were to protect her person and embellishi- 
ments in the transit from her own house to that 
of the friend who was to be ‘‘at home,’’ that 
evening, to Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard, and some 
hundreds of others. Geraldine had long been 
ready, and the hour had passed, the last at which 
the very highest of the haut ton could show its 
disrespect for its hostess, by the fashionable 
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impertinence of tardiness. And in the dining 
room, if you peeped in there, you would see a 
grate hook, supporting, beside the fire, a cover 
from the dinner table of hours ago, while pre- 
parations for tea, stood in all the stately gloom of 
untastedness upon the table, like two successive 
unpaid instalments of Harry Hilliard’s neglected 
domestic devoirs. If youcan show me a woman 
who would not, under such circumstances be as 
wickedly crabbed as the Rev. Sidney Smith him- 
self, I will show one, who is either a great deal 
less than woman, being without her household 
virtues, or a great deal more than mortal, having 
an angel’s patience. _ 


 — : 


WHAT MRS. GRUNDY SAID. 


Every couple, when first married, becomes the 
town-talk—the town meaning simply that part 
of it, whose members know the parties. All the 
matters pertinent to the newly wedded, and 
many matters impertinent are said of them and 
to them. On the whole, however, it is generally 
a very harmless and meaningless tempest of 
small talk, in which pleasant breezes predomi- 
nate. After this storm comes a calm, pninter- 
rupted, unless there should occur in the marriage 
experience of the pair, some circumstances out 
of the ordinary routine, on which Mrs. Grundy 
can hang her tropes, figures, and reflections— 
some unexplainable things, giving rise to dire 
imaginings, awful forebodings and very melan- 
choly sighs of sympathy. In the case of our 
friends, Mrs. Grundy and company, some began 
to have troublesome surmises. Such things 
thought, were, of necessity spoken, for the case 
is not on record in which the imagination and the 
utterance of scandal were not instantaneously 
contemporaneous. All the clique were at first 
afraid that Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard were not 
happy together. Then they proceeded to pro- 
nounce their fears too well grounded, and at 
last to state the circumstances as 
and admitted fact. This threshold crossed, all 
future difficulty in the premises was removed. 
All the Mesdames Candors were full of talk. 
All the young people who envied Harry or his 
wife before or at marriage—all who disliked 
them or their set for any earthly reason, or for 
no reason at all—everybody who took pleasure 
in malicious gossip—all who liked chit-chat— 
the spitefully thoughtful and the giddily loqua-. 
cious, by words, deeds, shrugs, direct state- 
ments, blind inuendoes, ‘I told you so,’’ and 
‘*T expected it,’?? gave wind and currency to 
terrible tales of the miserable life of the Hil- 
The women said he was a deceived 
The men declared she 


an actual 


liards. 
and unfortunate man. 
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was an abused and neglected woman. Each 
young lady thought “if, as he should, he had 
only married me!”? Every young gentleman 
supposed the case, ‘if, as she might, she would 
but have preferred a man worth her while!’’ 
And Mrs. Grundy did not scruple to say, that 
she had good reason to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliard had been each heard to admit that if 
they had not married each other, each might 
have—married somebody else! Seriously and 
soberly, it must be admitted, that neither had 
found quite the anticipated paradise. What 
was the matter ? 


hae 


WHAT A TRUE FRIEND DID. 


Amid all this buzz of detraction, which had 
risen to such a pitch that the unlucky wedded 
were in a rapid way to become compelled to 
hate each other, by the mere force of ill-judged, 
and sometimes malicious commisseration, there 
was found one true and sensible friend of both 
husband and wife. He knew both intimately, 
and was astonished to perceive that things had 
reached such a pass as common fame trumpeted, 
and the carriage of the subjects of the scandal 
too well confirmed. He saw that the fiend indif- 
ference was creeping in to cool their intercourse, 
and that when this state of mind was varicd, the 
variety came near—very near—to what must in 
plain terms be designated a quarrel. But this 
latter symptom was far from being considered 
by him a dangerous feature in the diagnosis of 
the disease, which, he studied as a skilful moral 
physician. He knew that anger, like an acute 
inflammation, is easier to treat than indiffer- 
ence, which is a chronic debility of affection. He 
examined his patients separately and together, 
without betraying his purpose, giving any hint 
that he knew or suspected all was not right, or 
permitting either to make him a set and formal 
confidant in the dilemma. He wanted to ob- 
serve the zormal movement of their respective 
pulses, not the abnormal or unnatural excite- 
ment which is always sure to arise in regular 
down-sittings to talk up domestic grievances. 
He discovered the first cause of the disease, and 
gave a prescription which, removing that, car- 
ried away all the other disagreeables, and put 
Mrs. Grundy to her wit’s end to discover how 
two people who fad quarrelled so, cowld live 
so happy together. But, as a rule of general 
application, given to the public without fee or 
reward, we reserve it for another paragraph. 


vel. 
WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED. 


if. 
Never keep your husband’s breakfast, nor 
your wife’s dinner waiting. 


THE HEART. 
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THE HEART. 


BY ANNE P. DINNIES. 


Tue heart with its mysterious springs, 
So varied, deep, and true, 

Is like an instrument whose strings, 

Stirred by each passing zephyr’s wings 
Makes music ever new! 


It sighs beneath the autumn gale 
O’er memory’s perished hours, 
As mourns the blast o’er flow’rets pale, 
When hues depart and perfumes fail, 
Which graced the summer bowers! 


It bursts amidst rude winter’s storms 
In howlings wild and long, 
As disappointment’s ruined forms, 
Which passion’s breath no longer warms, 
Stalk by, in contrast strong! 


It gushes forth in early spring 

On each fresh breeze that blows 
With hope’s glad voice, which loves to sing 
Its welcome to each living thing, 

Round which young fancy glows. 


It murmurs out rich melodies 

To summer’s whispering breath— 
Which tint the cheek, and light the eyes, 
And bid all grateful feelings rise 

To braid love’s fairy wreath! 


The heart! ’tis like a bird at morn 
Chaunting its blythsome lay 
Ere care has touched—or sorrow torn— 
Or its best impulses are worn, 
Or hope hath passed away— 


And, oh, ’tis like a striken bird 
That folds its shadowy wing 
Above the wound—e’en while is heard 
The last, the sweetest note e’er pour’d, 
The requiem, proud hearts sing. 


The heart! ’tis like a bud in May, 
All wrapped in tender green, 

But opening still from day to day 

Beneath the sun’s inviting ray, 
Till blooms the garden queen! 


Tis full of hope—’tis full of love 
Till by rough hands ’tis brushed, 
And then its richest odors prove, 
Like incense rising soft above 
The loneliness thus crushed. 


The heart! tis like a flowing river 
Of currents strong and wide, 
Beneath whose surface rush and quiver 
Into the dark, the great receiver, 
Which bears them with its tide, 


Down, down to one unvaried doom, 
One vast, unbounded sea, 

As passions—if of light or gloom, 

Still -hasten onward to the tomb, 
To wait Eternity! 
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a timid and deprecating glance in the face of her 
companion, but she found there no answering 
glance of sympathy. His strongly marked, but 
handsome features were cold and stern in their 
Tue magnificent ball and supper of Mrs. Lin- 3 expression, and he evidently shrank from the 
wood were over, and the last lingering guest light hand laid tremblingly on his shoulder as he 
had departed; yet though silence reigned in the 3 answered. 
apartment, the brilliantly lighted saloon was not ‘¢T would not deal harshly with any one, Amy, 
vacant. The tired servants waited to extinguish and least of all with you. I believe you will find 
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BY GRACE GRAFTON. 








the lamps, which were even now growing dim in § memore truly your friend than many, who would 
the faint approach of day dawn, but they waited $ flatter and persuade you that you can do nothing 
in vain. Mute and motionless as a statue, Amy $ wrong, but I cannot and will not conceal from 
Selwyn, the beautiful niece of Mrs. Linwood, § you, that your treatment of my friend, Clinton 
leaned against the open window, while the fresh {| Delamere, has destroyed forever my esteem and 
breeze of morning played among her silken ring- § confidence in your character. I know him to 
lets, and lifted them from a brow, whose sad and $ be, at this moment, a voluntary exile from his 
almost haggard expression contrasted strongly $ country, ill and almost heart-broken, and can I 
with the radiant happiness which shone in that $ feel otherwise than indignant when I see you 
sweet face one short hour before. Thought was } lavishing your smiles on another, to whom, if 
busy with the past, and as memories of other $ report speaks truth, you are about to give your 
days came thronging back upon the soul, she $ hand at the altar? Amy, have you a heart to 
forgot the present. Again she was a happy 3} give?’? 

child at her mother’s knee, gathering for her ‘JT did not forsake Clinton Delamere,’’ she 
the sweetest flowers of spring, or conning the } said, while she vainly struggled to force back 
daily task at her side, sure of that most precious } the tears which filled her eyes—‘‘he chose to 
reward, a fond kiss, or an approving glance from $ distrust, to forget me. Surely you “would not 
those soft eyes, so soon to be closed in death. 
Again she wandered with the companion of her 
childhood, the beloved cousin whose sex and age 
made him her natural protector, and whom she 
had never ceased to love with sisterly affection, 


have wished me to seek to win him back again ?’ 

*¢ And why did he distrust, and seek to forget 
you, Amy? Was it not because that spirit of 
coquetry, which is the bane of your existence, 
prompted you to seek for the admiration of every 
one around you—to traffic for compliments—to 
barter looks for words, and words for feelings, 
in short, to make your lover miserable for the 
gratification of your vanity? Yet you might, 
had you so chosen, have won him back without 


though circumstances had of late estranged them 
from each other. Another image was before her 
too—one which was once associated with all her 
youthful dreams of hope and joy, and which even 
now brought the rich blood to her cheek, and 
eaused her heart to throb so wildly, that she 
started and looked about her as though the ob- 
ject of her thoughts must indeed be standing at 
her side. At that moment a young man, who, 
until then, had remained motionless as herself 


the sacrifice of maidenly delicacy or dignity, nay, 
you might do so still.” 

‘¢Win him back!?? she indignantly exclaimed. 
‘*] have no need to make so great a struggle to 
be beloved; there are many as wise as Clinton 
Delamere and my cousin George, who can love 
me in spite of my faults. But pray, tell me, 

“¢So, Amy, you have sold yourself for wealth § most excellent Merton, on what occasions I 
—you who were once so child-like and simple in } have played the coquette ?”’ 


3 
§ 
; 
2 
; 
3 
: 
: 
; 
: 
2 
: 
gazing on her averted form, hastily crossed the 
2 
5 
3 
: 

all your tastes and feelings. Is it indeed true, ‘Can you seriously ask that question of me, 


room and addressing the young lady, exclaimed, 


what was so complacently asserted in this circle; Amy? Have you forgotten young Stanley and 
to-night by that heartless woman, that you are 3 his costly gifts, which you coldly returned when 
about to marry Colonel Winterton, whom you $ weary of the giver? Have you forgotten poor 
have known only for one short month? Amy, § Montague and his invalid sister, on whom you 
tell me it is not so, or I shall learn to look with 3 lavished such kind attentions, until you had 
scorn and loathing on your whole sex.”’ gained the heart of the brother, when you left 

‘*George, do not speak to me in that harsh them both to their solitude? Have you forgotten 
way; you know I cannot bear it. It is so long § the rich, but brainless young southerner, whose 
since I have had any one to love or care for me, $ attentions you encouraged for months, for the 
and I was so glad to see my once kind cousin 3 sake of giving pain to an upright and honorable 
back again.”? man, who loved you with his whole heart? I 

As she spoke, the beautiful girl looked up with } might name others whom you have it veri 
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nance assumed a peculiar and confused expres- 3 friends to leave. Home! oh, where is the home 
sion—‘ but I forbear.’’ of my childhood, where the kind bosom on which 
Miss Selwyn raised her eyes, and a smile of 3} I used to pour out all my childish sorrows? 
triumph lighted up every feature of her expres- ¢ Where is the father whose counsels would have 
Sive countenance as she gazed on his. guided me, whose love would have shielded me 
‘¢ You are jealous, Mr. Selwyn,” she said, “I ¢ from every ill?” 
might have known what kind of spirit it was that ‘‘Dear Miss,’’ said the astonished maid, ** I’m 
prompted those bitter words. A lover is not 3 sure you have everything to make you happy, 
usually an impartial judge.”’ and as for your honored parents, why it’s in 
; nature for parents to die before their children, 
and she was always such a delicate lady. So 
do dry your beautiful eyes, Miss, or sure when 


“JT am not your lover, Amy Selwyn—God 
forbid that my happiness should ever depend 
on a being so capricious and heartless; and if 
I were your admirer, what would admiration be ; Colonel Winterton comes to-morrow, you’ll not 
worth without respect or esteem, or confidence ? be fit to be seen.”? Nothing restrains the out- 
Would it indeed be worth that smile? To your 
surpassing beauty no one can be insensible, but § of a total want of sympathy in those about us; 
believe me, Amy, external attractions are value- ' Amy Selwyn ceased to weep and began to un- 
less When unaccompanied by those higher quali- 
ties of heart and mind, which alone can give 
permanence to affection. Forgive my plainness 
of speech—we may not meet often again on 


your while to win,’’ he added, while his counte- ‘why talk to meof home? Ihave no home, no 
, 
2 


ward expression of feeling like the consciousness 





dress, after which she dismissed her attendant, 
and burying her head in her hands, resigned 
herself to sad and bitter recollections. 

Amy Selwyn was an orphan, and had been for 
three years under the care of her paternal rela- 
tive, Mrs. Linwood, who was a rich, fashionable 
and worldly wise woman. She had a magnifi- 





earth, and I would not part in unkindness, but 
when I think on what you was before you knew 
the great and gay world, and on what that world 
has made you, my heart is full. By the memo- 
ries of our happy youth; by the image of your 
sainted mother, I implore you to pause even 
now, and, if possible, retrace your steps. You > who had preceded our heroine as inmates of her 
have made the misery of one man; do not { family. When, therefore, the young and beau- 
destroy the happiness of another, or the day | 
will come when the triumph of coquetry shall 
have no power to comfort your agony. Good 
night.” 

He turned and left the room before the bewil- 
dered Amy could collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to answer. Mechanically she sought her own 
apartment, and throwing herself on a low seat, 
burst into a violent flood of tears. The last 
words of George Selwyn still sounded in her 
ear, and conscience told her they were just. 


cent establishment in town and country, was an 
acknowledged leader of ton, and prided herself 
on having made splendid matches for two nieces 
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tiful child of her only brother came to her soon 
after that brother’s death, for protection and a 
home, she resolved to spare no pains to secure 
for her what she considered an advantageous 
settlement in life—and her plans were all laid 
accordingly. Amy, who had wit and talent as 
well as beauty, was most skilfully drawn out 
and exhibited when w2 b02 part? was in ques- 
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tion, but to gentlemen destitute of golden quali- 
fications, Mrs. Linwood was so frigidly reserved 





and distant, that they seldom ventured a second 
Grief, resentment, tenderness and pride, strove 
alternatcly for the mastery, and in the wild 
chaos of her thoughts she was sensible only of 
one overwheming feeling of utter wretchedness. 

‘Oh, that I had died in my childhood,’? was 
her passionate exclamation—*‘ that I could die 
even now, for there is not one being on earth to 
love or pity me. Even George has become my 3 tendency to coquetry to which George Selwyn 


é 

time into the charmed circle of which her lovely 

¢ 

: 
enemy, and Clinton, dear Clinton, oh, God, for- alluded as visible even in childhood, but which 


niece formed the centre. And Amy—the child 
of nature and feeling, did she enter into those 
heartless and mercenary calculations? Alas! 
the world into which she had been introduced 
under such auspices, and at so early an age, had 
wrought a sad change in her character. The 


give and help me, that love is sinful now.” in one so young, so lovely, and so indulged, 

The weary attendant who had been sitting up ¢ seemed only a childish caprice, had been de- 
for her young mistress, started at the sound of $ veloped by circumstances till it had become 
her voice, and mistaking the cause of her grief, 
said kindly—* don’t fret so, Miss Amy, we must 
all leave home some time or other, and I’m sure 
Colonel Winterton 24 

‘¢ Home !”? impatiently exclaimed Miss Selwyn, 


the ruling passion of her soul. She had loved 
Clinton Delamere well and truly, and he re- 
turned her love with a devotion as pure and in- 
tense as ever warmed a human heart. But when 





he saw the woman of his choice surrounded by 
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fops and danglers, on whom her smiles were 
freely bestowed; when he witnessed her eager 
desire for admiration, which grew perpetually 
by what it fed upon; his noble nature could ill 
brook the sight. He remonstrated and entreated 
—she ridiculed his jealousy, and turned a deaf 
ear to his remonstrances. 

Clinton Delamere was proud, sensitive and 
ardent; Amy Selwyn was young, self-willed, 
and determined not to be controlled even by the 
man she loved—so the misunderstanding grew 
every day more serious until at last they sepa- 
rated, and his immediate departure from the 
country seemed to forbid all hope of a reconci- 
liation. Mrs. Linwood rejoiced at the separa- 
tion of the lovers, for a mutual distrust and 
coldness had always existed between Delamere 
and herself; and Amy’s wounded pride led her 
to avoid even the mention of his name. When, 
therefore, the rich and elegant Colonel Winter- 
ton, who for the whole winter had been the 
envy of one sex, and the admiration of the 
other, laid his heart and fortune at her feet, 
she was easily persuaded by Mrs. Linwood to 
accept the offer, though destitute of one emotion 
of affection, or even esteem for the man to whom 
she was to bind herself by irrevocable ties. For- 
tunately for her he was, though a man of the 
world, possessed of kindness, honor and gene- 
rosity, and she soon found that with him there 
must be no flirtation, no trifling, no coquetry. 
Guarded by his eye, which seemed ever upon 
her, and almost indifferent to the future, Amy 
had persuaded herself that she was becoming all 
she ought to be, when the sudden appearance of 
her cousin, who had been for some time absent, 
and his severe rebukes opened her eyes, and 
compelled her to look in upon her heart without 
leaving her the power to turn away from the 
records there inscribed. We have seen the re- 
sult, but the emotions then excited soon passed 
away, leaving no visible trace behind. ‘They 
have made we what I am,”’ she said mentally— 
“they have made me what I am. The die is 
cast—my lot is fixed, and whatever it shall 
prove, I must bear it as I may.”’ 

Few would have recognized the pale and 
weeping form that knelt in agony that evening, 
in the bright and envied being who gave her 
hand to Colonel Winterton at the altar a few 
weeks after. Covered with pearls and blonde 
—flushed with triumph and excitement—and 
radiant with smiles which came zot from the 
heart, the youthful bride imprinted a light kiss 
on the foreheads of her beautiful bridesmaids; 
gracefully received the congratulations of the 
glittering circle around her; listened politely to 
the stiff and self-complacent parting speech of 
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Mrs. Linwood, and descended the stair-case, 
leaning on the arm of her happy bridegroom. 
Once and once only was her self-possession 
disturbed. At the foot of the stairs stood her 
cousin George, who, as she passed, took her 
hand and murmured—*“ God bless and preserve 
you, Amy.”? Involuntarily she wrung the hand 
she held; thoughts and memories “buried in the 
far, dark past,’’ filled her soul, and hurrying by 
the crowd of domestics who had come forward 
for one parting word, she sank back in the car- 
riage and gave full vent to her tears. 

‘Surely, my own Amy,’’ said her husband 
earessingly, “you have left nothing there for 
which my love cannot repay you?” 

Conscious that she had no heart to give in 
return for this generous affection, Amy shrank 
from its expression, and a confused wish that 
she had never been born, or never met the man 
to whom she had just sworn eternal love and 
duty, was uppermost in her mind as the horses. 
bore her away to her new home. 

During the seclusion of the honeymoon, spent 
on Colonel Winterton’s plantation, in one of the 
most delightful counties of Virginia, Amy was, 
if not happy, at least contented, and she had at 
times believed that (aside from Clinton Dela- 
mere) she might love her busband better than 
any other man living. His generosity was un- 
bounded—his taste exquisite; his talents at least 
creditable, and his establishment decidedly the 
most magnificent in the county. She ought to 
be a happy woman and a good wife, and so she 
would be, in spite of the ill-natured predictions 
of her cousin George, who was, after all, but a 
disappointed lover. Soin high good humor with 
herself, her husband and the world, Amy Win- 
terton returned to town a brilliant and admired 
bride. But in spite of her good resolutions, the 
restless love of conquest, which had embittered 
her childhood, still remained, or rather, (since 
our feelings never become more simple as we 
mix with society) it grew upon her every day. 
Transported from a quiet and simple home in 
the country, to add by her transcendent beauty 
to the attractions of the gayest house in one of 
our gayest cities, at that period when 


“Not quite a woman, yet but half a child,” 


impressions are most easily received and most 
permanently retained, Amy Selwyn had early 
forgotten the lessons of wisdom taught by the 
pale lips of her departed mother. Among her 
rich and proud relatives the weeds, which mater- 
nal care might have eradicated, sprung up and 
choked the growth of better feelings, and the 
once simple and contented Amy, who had been 
accustomed to thank God for the blessings of an 
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humble home and the common comforts of life, 
learned to sigh for rank and splendor, and to 
look upon any man as beneath her notice who 
could not give her all the luxuries she now re- 
garded as essential to happiness. By her mar- 
riage with Colonel Winterton Amy had secured 
all she could desire of wealth and splendor, and 
she had gained beside what she had no right 
to expect, a high-minded and honorable friend, 
whose love might have made her happy. But 
surrounded by all these sources of earthly enjoy- 
ment, she was restless and miserable. The 
necessity of concealing what she did feel; the 
policy of affecting what she did not; the con- 
tempt excited by the cringing servility of those 
who flatter for an equivalent to be rendered; 
the repeated wreck of hopes that seemed rea- 
sonable; the betrayal of confidence, the feverish 
struggles, rivalry, mortification and disappoint- 
ment that beset her in the whirlpool of fash- 
ionable life; these are causes which the purest 
and noblest minds have found it hard to resist, 
and they had their full effect on a temperament 
like Amy’s, naturally vain, ardent and excitable, 
and warped by circumstances to something worse. 

At an assembly in Place, Mrs. Winterton 
was first introduced to Henry Fitzallan, who had 
just returned with his widowed mother from 
Italy, where he had been spending a year for 
the benefit of his health. He was the last of his 
race, all of whom had fallen before that wasting 
scourge, hereditary consumption. Genius and 
intellect were stamped on his lofty brow, and a 
world of passion lay concealed in the depths of 
those dark, spiritual eyes, which seemed to read 
the soul of those on whom they gazed. His 
devotion to his mother, who evidently lived 
but for him, touched the better feelings of Mrs. 
Winterton, and his abstraction and indifference 
to general society rendered him an object of 
special interest to her. 
her own impulses the rule of her conduct, she 
treated the interesting strangers with such 
marked attention that it’’Soon ‘became a subject 
of conversation among the different coteries 
into which her dear five hundred friends were 
divided. Some blamed, some pitied, and some 
envied her, but not one was found faithful 
enough to warn her of danger, or to whisper 
one word of caution. Her husband had become 
—not openly jealous; he was too well bred and 
fashionable for that, but coldly polite and re- 
served at times,and contemptuously reproachful 
at others. Her cousin George was away, and 
beside him she had not one disinterested friend 
and adviser on earth. 

In the meantime, young Fitzallan was be- 
coming gradually absorbed by his interest in 
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the beautiful being whose graceful attentions 
to his beloved mother had first awakened his 
gratitude, and then, as he saw her evidently 
unhappy, his sympathy and compassion. From 
these feelings the transition to love was easy, 
under the influence of a fascination which he 
had no power to resist, and from which he 
wanted moral courage to fly. That one so 
gifted, so worshipped, so beautiful, should de- 
vote her time, her talents, her attentions to 
him, was as singular as it was bewildering. 
His mornings were spent in her boudoir; his 
afternoons in riding by her side, and his even- 
ings in wandering through the crowded assem- 
bly, restless, dissatisfied and unhappy, until her 
arm was linked in his, then all beside was a void. 
His widowed mother was almost forgotten in 
the intoxication which had seized every power 
and faculty of his soul. Occasionally indeed, 
when he saw her pale face and met her mild, 
but sorrowful glance, the memory of his cruel 
desertion stung him, and fondly kissing her 
cheek, he would murmur how gladly he could 
die to save her from vexation; but by degrees 
the delirium in which his senses were steeped, 
shut out every object but one. He saw not that 
the pale cheek became every day paler; that the 
sunken eye grew more dim, and that the devoted 
mother to whom his love was the sunshine and 
charm of existence, was dying under the dreadful 
consciousness that her soul’s idol had thrown 
away the wealth of his affections on an unworthy 
object, whom to love was guilt—dishonor—de- 
spair. It is true Amy Winterton was not aware 
of all this, for the mother of her victim had with- 
drawn from society to bury her griefs in solitude, 
but she well knew the filial devotion of Fitzallan, 
and had sometimes been almost jealous of his 
love for her who gave him birth. Now, how- 
ever, her vanity was more than satisfied, and 
she trembled at the strength of the passions she 
had taken such pains to secure, conscious as she 
was, that she had not one emotion of affection 
to offer in return. 

It was now the height of summer, and a large 
party of the gay and fashionable were congre- 
gated at the Sulphur Springs, in search of plea- 
sure, conquest and health. Colonel Winterton 
and his beautiful wife were there; and there too 


-in her train was Fitzallan, who had persuaded 


his mother, in spite of her remonstrances, to 
accompany him. He would not believe her to 
be so very feeble—the springs would certainly 
revive her, and she would live many years to 
rejoice in the happiness‘of her son. The name 
of -Amy Winterton was never mentioned between 
them, and he shunned every allusion to it so 
carefully that his mother could not venture to 
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utter the warning which trembled on her lip. 
So with a self-devotion that mothers only can 
understand, she listened in silence to his joyous 
anticipations, and prepared for her departure, 
with the firm conviction that she was going to 
a land of strangers to die. But it was some- 
thing to have her beloved Henry all to herself 
once more, if only for a few brief days, and 
Mrs. Fitzallan was more cheerful during that 
short journey than she had been for many 
months preceding it. 

“Amy,” said George Selwyn, who had re- 
cently arrived at the springs, one day to his 
cousin, “did you know that Clinton Delamere 
has returned to Virginia, and will shortly be 
here with his fiazceé and her family??? For 
one moment the burning blood rushed to the 
brow, cheek and bosom of Mrs. Winterton, and 
then retreated, leaving her so deathly pale that 
George Selwyn thought her about to faint. In 
a voice almost inarticulate, she said, 

‘‘Do not, I entreat you, George, jest about 
this before my husband. Yow surely are my 
friemesta 

‘You may depend on me, Amy,” he answered, 
‘¢but others may not be so discreet. Why—oh 
why will you thus place yourself in the power 
of a malignant world? Why will you alienate 


the affections of a generous and honorable man 
Qo 





by your unworthy 

‘‘Say no more,” she haughtily interrupted— 
‘¢T will not bear censure and reproach from any 
one, not even from you, who profess to be my 
I am not a child, to be lectured into 
Before he could 


friend. 
propriety and good manners.’’ 
reply she turned and was gone. 

A few days after Clinton Delamere suddenly 
entered the hall in which Amy was standing, 
carelessly conversing with a stranger. He saw 
her, hesitated a moment, then crossed the room 
and stood beside her. A few words he spoke 
in a clear, firm voice, but what they were she 
did not hear. It seemed to her excited imagi- 
nation as if there were reproof and contempt in 
the very tones of his voice, and without raising 
her eyes she uttered some inaudible sound in 
reply. When she ventured to look up, the 
stranger alone was at her side. Oppressed 
with the suddenness of the interview, overcome 
by previous agitation, and stung to the heart by 
the evident indifference of Clinton Delamere, 
she hastily excused herself, and taking refuge in 
her own apartment, burst into a flood of tears. 

<‘T will see George Selwyn,”’ she said at last, 
‘Cand tell him how miserable I am, surely he 
will pity me.” 

Accordingly, she despatched a note to her 
cousin, requesting him to call on her the next 
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day; then dressed herself with more elaborate 
care than usual, and made her appearance in 
the drawing-room the gayest of the gay. 

The morrow came, and with it came George 
Selwyn. Weary and dispirited, Amy Winterton 
complained of the coldness of Clinton Delamere 
—of the unkindness of her husband—of the at- 
tentions of young Fitzallan, of the ill-nature of 
the world; in short, of everything and everybody, 
including the person she addressed, and then ex- 
hausted by passionate complaining, sunk back 
and waited his reply. 

“Amy,” he said at length, “I have known 
you from childhood, and now that it is all over: 
I may say I have loved you as well, or better 
than any of your admirers. It is not, therefore, 
harshness which prompts me to give you the 
warning which I beseech you to hear patiently. 
You are listless and weary of the miserable life 
you are leading, and you complain of the cold- 
ness of Delamere, but what is it you would 
have? Suppose him to have returned home 
with the same devoted love which filled his 
bosom when he left America, and fled from a 
fascination he could not resist. Would you 
indeed, as the wife of another, encourage and 
return his love? Or is there so much of the 
heartlessness of coquetry about you that you 
would rather he were still miserable, than that 
you should not be irresistible? Do you, Amy, 
wish Clinton Delamere still your lover ?” 

“No, indeed,”? she vehemently replied, ‘but 
I do not wish him to think so very ill of me.” 

‘*Oh, my cousin, deceive not yourself on such 
a subject. If you could prove yourself without 
faults toward him, would not this explanation 
lead to regrets, and regrets to—oh, Amy, strive 
against this pernicious thirst for power over the 
the hearts of men. Already you are entangled 
—you shrink from the approach of the cruelly 
deceived and infatuated Fitzallan—already you 
have begun to alienate the affections of a noble 
and generous heart, for the wretched shadow of 
worldly admiration. Where is the pleasure, 
where the triumph of conquests such as yours? 
What avails it to your comfort at home, or your 
respectability abroad, that you are satisfied with 
believing yourself virtuous, because you disap- 
point the hopes of the fools whose notice you 
attract? The wife who takes her stand on the 
very verge of feminine decorum and propriety, 
will have little credit because she does not make 
the final plunge which must inevitably consign 
her to disgrace and infamy. Is it indeed a satis- 
faction to collect about you a crowd of fops and 
idlers, who have no purpose in life but to kill 
time and display their own perfections? Is it 
a gratification to see that miserable Fitzallan 
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forsake his widowed and dying mother, to sun 
himself in your heartless smile? To follow you 
like your shadow, and at last, when you tire of 
his attentions, and cast him off for a newer 
plaything to curse you and die? Amy, you are 
warned—retreat while you may—have courage 
to do right. Think of your home, of your hus- 
band, and leave Clinton Delamere to be happy 
in the path he has chosen.’’ 

There was to be a splendid entertainment 
at Hall that evening, and in spite of the 
wretchedness that had oppressed her through 
the day, Amy Winterton was there the cyno- 
sure of every eye, the observed of all observers. 
She was standing on the stone steps that led 
from the portico to the illuminated garden when 
Fitzallan approached, and in evident agitation 
begged to speak but three words with her in 
private. Unconsciously she suffered him to 
draw her arm through his and lead her to a 
retired corner of the portico, where, in a few 
hurried words, he told her of his love, his deep 
devotion; what he had just heard of her attach- 
ment to Clinton Delamere—of their parting, and 
of her agitation on meeting him the day previous, 
and ended with conjuring her either to confess 
her love for Delamere, or at once to fly with 
him to the ends of the earth. At that moment 
a messenger was heard calling his name, with 
the information that his mother, who was very 
ill, had sent for him, desiring him to come to 
her immediately. He heard the words, but in 
his agitation took no note of their meaning, 
while he continued to press his suit, and to beg 
for one little word of reply. But another voice 
was in Amy’s ear—another image filled her 
heart. As they stood in deep shadow, unseen 
by those walking in the garden, Clinton Dela- 
mere and a young lady passed so near them that 
their conversation was distinctly heard by Amy. 

““Do not deceive me,’’ he said to his com- 
panion, “J have once been cruelly deceived, 
and I frankly confess to you that the disgust 
and loathing I feel toward the most profligate 
of her sex is weak compared with what I feel 
for the coquette, who with no temptation but a 
miserable vanity, trifles with the affections and 
happiness of. *? the rest of the sentence was 
lost in the distance. 

‘¢He scorns me—he holds me up as an exam- 
ple—he—the only being I ever really loved!’’ 
thought Amy. She leaned against the portico 
too faint and wretched even for tears. 

‘‘Speak to me, answer me, beloved Amy,”’ 
said her companion, taking her cold hand in 
his. She withdrew it with a shudder as she 
exclaimed, 

‘Well may he scorn me! 








Let me go, rash, 





infatuated man—you know not what you love! 
I know not what you have said, I have not heard 
you—I only know J am a wretch—a vain, mise- 
rable wretch. I have no love to bestow on any 
one, I have no heart—I am—oh, God, forgive 
mei?’ 

‘‘ Fitzallan !?? exclaimed several voices in a 
tone of alarm and horror. The unhappy young 
man hastened toward the crowd, and there 
learned that the mother who would have laid 
down her life for him without a murmur, was 
dead! Dead without giving him her parting 
blessing, or receiving his last farewell. 

‘“¢Madman! fool that I was!?? he cried—*I 
have murdered her! But for my accursed folly 
she might now »? he cast one glance at the 
pale and horror-stricken Amy, who had followed 
in the crowd, and rushed from the room. She 
met that glance and fainted. 

Many years have passed since that night, 
and few who were then present remember that 
scene of sudden horror. Fitzallan soon died 
abroad, and Amy Winterton retired from the 
gay circles in which her name had become a . 
by-word, to hide her shame and remorse in 
obscurity. Her husband, who in different cir- 





cumstances might have made a valuable and 
usefel man, became a dissipated, fashionable 
gambler, but his wife never returned again to 
society, and her name is a forgotten sound even 
with those who knew her best. But Clinton 
Delamere, now a happy husband and father, re- 
members her still, and in the privacy of his de- 
lightful home often repeats her sad story to his 
children, while he fondly presses the silken curls 
of his little Lucy against the cheek of her mother, 
and bids her guide and guard her well lest she 
too should be a COQUETTE. 
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AT eve I miss thee when alone 
Beneath the darkling bough I stray, 
To muse on hopes that all have flown 
Upon Time’s fleeting wing away: 
We met—we loved—we parted ere 
A cloud had o’er our pathway swept, 
And when I saw the dewy tear 
Upon thy cheek—I turned and wept. 


A gentle sky with sunbeams warm 
Will, Ella, soon above us smile, 

And I shall clasp thy gentle form 
Fair as the sylphs of Scio’s isle; 

And while I smooth the tresses dark 
That o’er thy snowy bosom steal, 

I’ll pray kind heaven our fairy barque 
Shall ne’er life’s rugged tempests feel. 
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imeeenes DESMAN’S BOAST. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘How cruelly it wrings a broken heart 


To see a mirth in anything it loves.”” WH4LLIs. 


Tue hour had Jong since passed when it was 
customary for the tradespeople of London to 
close their places of traffic and seek conviviality 
abroad, or the more sober pleasures of an even- 
ing fireside. But in the heart of the most popu- 
lous trading district, one warehouse, that of a 
rich mercer, stood open and was brightly illumi- 
nated, for the wealthy owner had his residence in 
the upper stories of the building. The entrance 
was through his stall, and on the night our story 
‘commences he was in high revel with his friends 
and neighbors, for it was the anniversary of his ; 
wedding, and of his wife’s birth-day. Every 
where through the long and narrow windows 
lights gleamed forth, sounds of music now and 
then gushed over the street when the outer 
door was opened, and a little knot of uninvited 
neighbors standing opposite, and looking wist- 
fully up at the windows, could almost hear the 
tinkling of wine cups and the merry laughter 
that reigned within. 

‘* By our lady, this neighbor of yours should be 
doing a thriving business if his coffers can stand 
all the cost,” exclaimed a dapper little man, who 
was recognized as a cheesemonger from the 
wharves—-“‘but you tradespeople of the city 
always contrive to fill the pouch whichever rose 
is uppermost.”’ 

*¢True,”? replied a thin faced worker in iron, 
who came up at the moment, “fas our neighbor 
across the way can well testify. There is no 
estimating the gold cloth, the velvet of three 
ply and heavy satins that he has taken up to the 
tower with his own hands when Queen Mar- 
garet flaunted the red rose in its walls, and now 
that King Edward has his own, and mounts the 
white in his bonnet, our neighbor yonder puts a 
new coat of gilding on the crown over the door 
of his stall, dons his best houson, goes up to 
court, and so the young queen appoints him her 
mercer, though every one hereabouts knows that 
he is a rank Lancastran as ever measured off an 
ell of cloth.” 

‘¢ Perhaps his wares are of better quality,”’ said 
a Sweet, silvery voice at the speaker’s elbow, for 
a group of four or five men was passing at the 
moment, and the foremost a man of small stature, 
muffled in a cloak, had paused as if interested in 
the conversation, while his companions went on 
to a neighboring corner, where they halted and 
seemed waiting for him to overtake them. 


Vou. IX.—3 


‘‘ Not so,”’ exclaimed the little mercer, reaching 
forth lis hand to grasp the speaker’s cloak in his 
eagerness. Tlie stranger stepped back to elude 
the familiarity, but not till the garment gathered 
carefully over his bosom had been somewhat dis- 
arranged. ‘* Not so, not so, here are my friends,”? 
he continued, appealing eagerly to his compa- 
nions, ‘*born and bred within a stone throw of 
my own threshold. Every one of them can tell 
you that there is neither stuffs, velvet, nor cloth 
of gold like those in my stall, though I may not 
perch a crown of gilt over the doorstead. It is 
What else 
could have carried him directly into the presence 
of two queens, while I have spent half my sub- 
stance in efforts to get a poor petition before one 
of theni??7 

‘“Nay, I doubt not the excellence of your 
wares,”’ said the stranger, evidently somewhat 


rank impudence—rank impudence ! 


amused with the pompous egotism of his new 
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acquaintance. “ But how is it that your neigh- 
bor yonder thrives so much better at court? Im- 


eee as you say, does much, but it hardly 





gives a man royal favor without something to 
lbeeloat 224 

“* Ah, he has a fair and cherry lipped wife !”? 
exclaimed one of the group. 
3 “And a daughter with eyes that make a man’s 
; eau soften as he looks into them—these are 
> 








‘qualities that win favor at King Edward’s court. 

Poor Henry of Lancaster who lies pining in the 
tower thought lttle of such geayr.’’ 

The stranger turned sharply on the speaker, 
and even in the imperfect light those around felt 
’ the gleam of his eyes, but if he intended to speak 
; the mercer did not give him time. 
aie Nay, nay, as for the beauty of Barker’s wife 
‘ beshrew me if I could ever see it. My own dame 
. at home yonder weighs a full stone the heaviest. 
As for his daughter, it were rank folly and slan- 
der against our good king to say that her pale 
face could win preferment for her father. Why 
did we not send our own Margaret up to the 

tower, tired like a born lady in a boddice of 
maroon colored velvet, with a skirt of deep blue 
Flemish cloth, edged with silver lace? Yet she, 
who has cheeks like roses, could not win her way 
through the guards !’’ 





“‘ Perhaps they saw too much of the Lancaster 
rose in her cheeks, and so took pretty Margaret 
for a traitor and sent her home,’’ said the tall 
cheesemonger jeeringly. ‘‘I wonder you could 
send my pretty gossip among the king’s guard, 
they are roystering fellows one and all.”’ 

**T—how could I help it 2??? replied the mercer 
hastily, ‘it was the only way to keep her mother q 
from going.” 

‘“‘ A wise choice—a wise choice!’’ exclaimed 
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two or three voices, while a general laugh ran 
through the group. ‘When our city dames go 





up to the court they sometimes forget to come ° 


back again.”’ 

‘‘Tt was not thus in good King Henry’s time,”’ 
muttered one of the group, shaking his head. 
Again the stranger glanced at him keenly. 

“‘You should have said in King Margaret’s 


time, for was she not king and queen both ?”’ he | 
’ would do your heart good to hear her rail against 


said. 


‘¢ At any rate she was the friend of us trades- | 


people. Poor lady, it was a sorry time for Eng- 
land when she was driven from its shores.”’ 

The stranger drew in his breath with a sharp 
respiration but made no reply, while the mercer 
caught his free spoken companion by the arm. 

*‘ Neighbor, neighbor, this is bold talk for the 
open street,” he said, ‘‘and strangers by.’’ 

‘¢ Nay, I am no eves-dropper,”’ said the stran- 
ger gently, ‘‘no spy to repeat the words that are 
let fall thus in careless fashion, and perchance 
I may love the reigning family no better than 
yourself.”’ 

<‘ Nay, as to that,”? chimed in the mercer, “I 
for one have ever been with the Yorkists, though 
they seem more willing to protect their enemies 
than to reward their friends. Have IJ not talked 
myself hoarse in their cause? Have I not railed 
at her exiled highness, Queen Margaret, till my 
throat was dry as an empty ale can? And yet 
King Edward has his own, and there stands the 
crown of gilt over yon door, exactly as it did 
when the Lancaster rose bloomed reddest. It is 
enough to make an honest man turn traitor!’ 

“ Ah,if your loyalty could but be made known 
to the queen,”’ chimed in one of his neighbors, 
with affected sympathy. “If pretty Margaret 


had not been refused before she reached the 
39 





royal presence 

<Titere it is,”? broke in the-mercer, “Tf! 
could but get my petition presented, there is 
that in it which would make her highness ready 
to tear the robe from her pretty shoulders.”’ 

“Indeed, what is that ?”” inquired the stranger 
in the same silvery voice which fell upon the ear 
with a sort of fascination. 

‘¢ Step this way—step this way,”’ said the mer- 
cer,-all in a tremor, and brimful of an envious 
and gossipping spirit; ‘‘ you seem a man of rare 
comprehension, so my secret will be safe with 
you. You have heard of Shore, the goldsmith.”’ 

‘¢What—he whose wife is a 

«¢ Hush—hush—speak lower—no one in this 
region dares say what she is now. 





But you are 
right. It is the same—the very same.” 

‘¢ Well,”? exclaimed the stranger in a low voice, 
but evidently taking a deeper interest in what 
had before only seemed to amuse him. 
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“‘ Well, this mercer has a wife, they mentioned 


her but now, though for the matter of beauty, 


Catharine, my own dame, you understand, is 
worth me 

*‘Nay, nay, friend, I doubt not the rare per- 
fections of your dame. But what has she to do 
with Shore’s wife ?”? 

“She, my Catharine—it is well she heard you 
not—oh, she is a woman of rare prudence. It 





this cast-away. Why it was but yester even—’’ 

The stranger interrupted him, still with the 
same calm tone. 

“* Nay, friend, uo one doubts that your dame is 
everything that is prudent, eloquent and comely. 
But what has this to do with your petition or the 
queen’s mercer ?”’ 

‘‘There it is, why his wife is sister, own sister 
to Shore. Think you if the queen were informed 
of this it would not shake yonder gilt thing from 
Barker’s door? Would she ever order so much 
as a pair of gloves from him again?” 

The stranger laughed, a low, sweet toned 
laugh that had not the slightest possible touch 
of sarcasm init. The mercer who was expect- 
ing some more serious result to his important 
revelations, drew a step back. 

‘‘Why do you laugh??? he questioned suspi- 
ciously, leaning forward, and striving to peer 
into the stranger’s face, which, however, the 
darkness prevented. ‘Why do you laugh ?”’ 

‘*Nay, [ did but smile at your idea that Eliza- 
beth Woodville—our generous queen I intended 
to say—might cross her humor in the color of a 
breast knot, because “ 

Here the stranger broke off abruptly, and 
seemed to drop into a reverie, which lasted a 
full half minute, during which the poor mercer 
stood with open mouth and distended eyes, 
striving to gain a second glimpse of his fea- 
tures, for they had drawn a few paces nearer 
the illuminated house, and as the door was 
opened to admit some guest, a ray of light fell 
directly on the stranger. 





It was gone in an 
instant, but not till the practical eye of the 
mercer had detected that the cloak, disarranged 
by his own rude hand, was of the richest Genoa 
velvet, and had been almost blinded by the fire 
of a diamond star that flashed out from beneath 
It. 

** Well, so you would supplant your master of 
the revels,”’ said the stranger at length in his 
former gentle tone, for he was quite unconscious 
of the revelations that flash of light had made, 
“and if this were brought about, what service 
could yon render in exchange for the boon ??? 

‘What service my lor—that is, fair sir, what 
service !”’ cried the little man, all in a horror of 


& 
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excitement. ‘* Her gracious majesty, the queen, ‘“‘Be vigilant, discreet, and above all silent, 
should have such rich stuffs to blazon her beauty } not even to your dame must this be mentioned,”’ 
withal, such faces, such’?— said the stranger impressively, but without 


‘Tush man! I spoke not of such gear, court $ raising his voice. 
favors are bestowed for other services than these, } ‘* But dame Catherine, you know her not, she 
there is one which I doubt not you could render.’’ $ is a paragon of discretion, she—”? 

‘*Name it, noble sir, name the poor help by “Cannot babble of that which she knows 
which Simon Mount may aid the lowest servant } nothing,” said the stranger, quietly interrupting 
of the king, and so it but tosses down yon gilt $ him, ‘therefore be silent.” 


thing and place it over his own door, see if he ‘‘But dame Catherine,” persisted the little 

prove backward in the doing !’? mercer, wretched at the thoughts of doing any- 
“You are acquainted well in the city.” ‘ thing without the full council and sanction of his 
‘¢ Nay, for that—was I not born within a stone’s | larger and stronger half. 

throw of my own warehouse, was it not in this; Again the stranger interrupted him, and his 

street I served apprenticeship, was I not wedded | voice, though subdued, was stern— 

here—why the neighborhood has grown up, as ‘¢The man for whom you undertake this, de- 


it. were, under my own eye; there is neither | sires no women in his councils: be silent or 
nobleman nor mechanic within half a mile that | another can be found to perform his wishes and 


? 
‘ 


I could not call by his christian name.”’ , take the recompense.”’ 

‘True, true; now hark ye Simon Mount, the “Tamdumb. Even Catharine shall not win 
king has need of such men in the city here, men § a word from my lips.” 
who keep close tongues and open eyes. It is *<TIt is well; gather all the information you can 


said that there is disaffection among the artisans 
and. trades people hereabouts, that many of them 
incline more to the Lancaster than to the York. 
Nay, it iseven asserted that some of your worthy 
compeers are excited to the verge of insurrection 


regarding the true sentiments of these people 
touching the reigning house, and, hark ye, note 
well the faces of all that you meet in yon dwell- 
ing.”? 

‘Truly, that were no difficult matter, since 
they are all known to me from childhood.’’ 

‘¢ There may be strangers; if one unknown face 
presents itself, mark every feature well, all hopes 
of preferment may depend on vigilance in this 
matter. See, yonder goes a figure, some guest I 
dare be sworn, creeping softly under the shadow 
of the houses. Now is your time to gain admis- 
sion! Go at once, gather what intelligence you 
can and bring it—let me think—ay, bring it to 
Baynard castle.” 

‘Why that is easy, but who shall [ inquire for ? 
What security have I that some varlet belonging 
to her highness, the Duchess of York, may not 





since this Jane Shore, the jeweler’s wife, has 
found favor in the eyes of the king.”’ 

‘6Tt is likely, very likely, now J bethink me, 
there has been a stir upon the wharves, but the 
loyalty of Simon Mount is too well known; the 
churls dare not whisper their treason in his hear- 
ing, but here among the trades people there has 
been nothing but revel and good-fellowship. 
Shore is a popular man among his neighbors and 
one would think they sought te console him for the 
loss of his cast-away, with mirth and feasting !”’ 

‘¢May not this very merriment be a cover for 
disaffection. It would not be the first time that 
treason has been hatched in the wine cup,” sug- § spurn me from the portal ?” 

“True, I had forgotten. Ask for Hayford, 
master of horse to the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Means shall be found to notify him of your 
coming 

‘¢But,”’ persisted the mercer, resolved if pos- 
sible to get some clue of the person he was con- 
versing with, “will he know the conditions, has 
he power at court to ensure the reward you pro- 
mise ?7? 

‘¢Content ye man, bring the desired informa- 
tion and your reward is certain as if the king 


gested the stranger. 

‘¢ Ah, truly there is wisdom in this, and Jokn 
Barker is brother-in-law to Shore. It is the third 
time his house has been lighted up within the fort- 
night and neither Simon Mount nor his dame in- 
vited. But their loyalty is too well known.” 

‘You might be there, however,’’ said the 
stranger. ‘* Those old houses have nooks and 
hiding places enough. It were no difficult feat 
to glide in after some of the guests, and listen 
to what passes, especiallay in the king’s service 
had promised it!?? 

With these words the stranger gathered his 
cloak about him, and turned away hastily 
towards the men who were still waiting his ap- 
proach at a little distance. 

The knot of people stationed since nightfall 


and for your own advancement.” 

“Tt shall be done, no man shall ever have it 
to say that Simon Mount shrunk from his duty 
in the king’s behalf. I will but go home and 
whisper a word of my errand to dame Catha- 
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opposite Barker’s dwelling had dispersed, and 
when the mercer left his singular companion 
there was but one individual in the street, and 
that was the person who had been pointed out 
but just visible in the darkness, as he moved 
slowly toward the festive dwelling. 

Heavily and with a solemn step, as if he were 
approaching a funeral house instead of a house 
of feasting, moved this lone man. His head 
was bent and he even passed the door several 
paces, so deep was the gloomy mood in which 
his whole being was sunk. As he turned to re- 
trace his steps, the hight from a window fell upon 
his person. . | 

‘‘Tt is Shore, himself,’? exclaimed the mercer, 
‘¢ this is fortunate !”? and darting across the street, 
the little man crept after the tall figure which 
we have described, as it moved toward the door 
of Barker’s warehouse. 

The unhappy man paused at the threshold; the 
sound of ringing laughter, of music and song, 
struck upon his heart like a mockery of its sad- 
ness: his lip quivered and lifting his hand he 
brushed a tear away. ‘The last time, oh yes, 
it is just a year since, her voice was the sweetest 
and most joyous; her form the loveliest, ler heart 
the purest—now!”? The words that had been 
uttered under his breath, were crushed back by 
a quick and stern compression of the lip; his 
hand was upon the knocker and he dropped the 
heavy mass of iron with a crash that echoed 
through the whole neighborhood. The door was 
opened after a brief pause and Shore entered 
the warehouse. It was but dimly lighted, serv- 
ing, for the time, only as a passage to the dwell- 
ing; and while the tardy guest asked some ques- 
tion in a low voice, of the servant, our friend 
the mercer crept softly through the door and 
slunk behind a bale of Flemish goods that lay 
conveniently near. 
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After consulting a few moments with the } 
servant, Shore mounted the stairs with a slow | 


and reluctant step. There was a small room 


guests had deposited their outer garments. 
turned into this room, and placing himself on 
a settee, waited patiently during some ten or 
fifteen minutes. There was something truly 
lonely and sorrowful in his appearance as he 
sat alone in the dim light. He was scarcely a 
middle aged man yet, but the gloss of his raven 
hair was broken with silver threads, the snow 
white temples were hollow, and his high, broad 
forehead seemed frozen into marble, so rigidly 
was it set in its expression of suffering. Once 
or twice, as a burst of merriment swept in from 
the next room, an almost imperceptible quiver 
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no tears were in his eyes they grew touchingly 
sorrowful, and a dim shadow came over them 
like mist upon an opaque jewel. 

At length some one approached the door, 
which was softly opened, and a fine rosy 
cheeked and dark eyed woman entered, amid 
a burst of music and merriment which swept 
There was 
something in the blooming cheek of this woman, 
in the cherry colored ribands that tied the blue 
boddice over her fine bust, and the gay hues of 
her whole attire that contrasted painfully with 
the sorrowful being who sat waiting her ap- 
proach in the dimly lighted ante-room. She 
seemed to feel this contrast, for the color faded 
from her face, and she closed the door hastily, 
as if ashamed of the broad lght and gleeful 
noises that seemed following her like a troop 
of riotous spirits into the presence of that heart 
stricken man. 

Shore arose as she approached, made a faint 
effort to smile, and held forth his hand. 

She took his hand, held it for an instant, then 
some reaction came over her quick feelings, and 
bursting into tears she flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

‘Oh, William, dear William, how can we be 
happy while you suffer thus ?” 

Shore drew her to his heart and pressed his 
lips on her smooth forehead. 

‘Nay, Bessie, I should not have made you 
weep to-night—when have you seen a sorrowful 
birth-day before ?’? he said in a voice that was 
broken, but sweet with tender emotions. 

“¢T cannot help it,”’ said the impulsive and kind 
hearted woman—‘‘ the sight of you is enough to 
set one weeping—then to think of last year and 
this—to think oe 

‘¢ Hush, Bessie—hush, my good sister, do not 
mention her, I cannot bear it.” 


in after her from the supper-room. 





Shore had been a strong man, but sorrow 


had bent his shoulders low. He shook in every 


' limb, and his lips grew white with the mere ap- 
which opened from the landing in which the 1 


He | 


Le 


prehension of hearing his wretched wife men- 
tioned. 

“¢ My poor, poor brother !”? exclaimed the kind 
woman, gazing at him through the tears that 
still suffused her eyes. ‘* What can I do, what 
can we, any of us do to comfort you ?”’ 

_ Again that mournful smile struggled to Shore’s 
lips. 

‘Nothing, my good sister, but leave me as 
you have always done, and indulge my way- 
ward fancies without allowing them to fret your 
kind nature. See, J have brought you a little 
birth-day gift,’”? he took a tiny box from his 
bosom, and opening it revealed a ring set with 


_ Stirred his finely chiselled mouth, and though ’a single diamond of considerable value, which 


‘ 
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he placed on one of the plump and rosy hands ) a tone of agony. Dame Barker was terrified, 
which were held forth to receive the gift. and hastened to soothe him. It was no easy 

‘Oh, it is so beautiful, how it sparkles,”? she $ task; but what can female tenderness, when 
exclaimed, waving her hand to and fro before } pure and true, fail to accomplish on the sterner 
the only lamp in the room. ‘It is like a great § spiritof man? She led him toa seat and placed 
drop of water twinkling in the sunshine.” herself by his side. Kindly and with feminine 

For the moment, admiration of her brother’s } tact, she strove to lead his mind away from the 
gift made the excitable dame forgetful of his § thoughts that had so agitated him. She spoke 
terrible sorrows. But this pleasant oblivion was | of her husband, her daughter, and of the deep 
but transient. The first feminine triumph over, } love which they all felt for him, and at last he 
and she turned her eyes upon him with an expres- ‘ became calm again: but his strength was almost 
sion of humility and penitenee for having dared | exhausted, and, though anxious to leave the 
to feel a gleam of selfish joy in his presence. house, he could not command the physical 
But there was a faint glow of satisfaction on his { power necessary. In her efforts to soothe him 
pale features,a broken-hearted look of gratitude { the sister had drawn his head upon her bosom, 
that he could yet confer the pleasure which he, and was smoothing the hair that had enggvcar 
in his own spirit, was never to know again. another’s pride, with the hand on which his re- 

*‘T am glad you are pleased with it, Bessie,” ¢ cent gift gleamed like a frozen tear-drop. They 
he said, more cheerfully than he had yet spoken, , were sitting thus when the door opened and 
“now tell me of Ruth and your good man. » admitted the master of the house, a hale, portly 


Both are well and merry, 1 trust—methinks I } man of five-and-forty, who called out as he 


hear Barker’s voice among his guests. A staunch ; entered, 
and true man is your husband, sister. God’s ‘*Dame, Dame Bessie, I say, where are you 


blessing rest upon you both.” loitering ? The dancing is commenced and here 


Without waiting for a reply to his enquiries, am I without a partner!” but on seeing the ob- 


Shore gathered up his dark mantle and prepared | ject of his search thus occupied he gave a start 
and uttered an angry ejaculation, which termi- 


nated in a hearty burst of welcome as he recog- 
nized his wife’s kinsman. 

‘‘ Ah, this is something like. Come, Bessie 
dame bring him along, he shall sit with little 
Ruth and look on. We will soon dance the 


to leave the room. 

‘Will you not go in, if it were but for a mo- 
ment?” said the sister timidly, for, with the 
delicacy of true affection, she felt that his sorrow 
was too sacred for common eyes, and as if she 
were almost offering an outrage in urging him 
to join a scene of mirth like that which every ; sunshine into his face again !” 
other instant broke riotously on their ears. But ‘¢Nay, husband, we will not urge him, he is 
she also knew that her husband would feel hurt } not well, see how pale he is!’? She parted the 
if not offended should her kinsman ‘depart with- : locks softly from her brother’s forehead with 
out partaking of his hospitality. her finger, and looked pleadingly up in her 

‘*My good husband still keeps your trencher ‘ husband’s face, anxious to shield the sufferer 
waiting at his right hand,’”? she added. ‘*He } from his boisterous and frank-hearted hospita- 
has filled the silver cup which fe lity; but the mercer, full of joy and strength 

The good dame broke off in confusion, and ; himself, looked upon the grief of his , wife’s 
crimsoning to her fair temples, stood like a ! brother as unmanly. 
criminal before her unhappy brother, who i “Come, come this is childish,”? he said, 
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more turned deadly pale and shrunk nervously > “shake it off at once, kinsman. It shames 
back as if a blow had been aimed at him; for } me to see a strong man thus broken down by 
both remembered at the same instant that this ie 
silver cup had been a birth-day gift only the 
last year, from one whose name was a forbidden 
sound in the dwelling where she had once been 
welcomed like a sunbeam in winter. After a 
moment of painful silence Shore forced himself 
to speak. 
‘““Urge me not, Bessie, I cannot go in. 
would kill me, woman—it would kill me!’? 
He wove his hands nervously together, and $ his forehead. 
his eyes began to sparkle feverishly, the press “Look on me, kinsman,” le said, **look on 
of cruel recollections had been too much for his me and think what I was just twelve months 
outraged spirit, and every word was uttered in ‘ gone by? Think you if I had seen her laid in 
3 
: 





the misconduct of a heartless 

‘¢ Hold, brother,” said Shore, rising with mild 
dignity, and laying his hand on the strong arm 
of the mercer, ‘“‘she was my wife !’’ 

“And what is she now?’? exclaimed the 
mercer, “‘tush man, gather up your strength 
and fling off all thoughts of her. Where is 
your manhood, where your honest pride ?”’ 

_Shore stood up and put the hair back from 
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the grave this change would have been? Then } 
I could have met your friends face to face, and } 
have shared my grief with them; but I cannot 
go yonder, stooping beneath the burden of my ; 
shame. Would to God I had no honest pride, : 
or that it was wholly crushed in the grave !”’ 

The rough but kind nature of the mercer was } 
touched, he grasped the hand of his brother-in- 
law and tears twinkled in his eyes. ; 

‘“‘] was wrong,” he said frankly—* I always 
am wrong in these matters. Bessie here under- ° 
stands them a thousand times better, so I will ; 
e’en hie back to my guests, they will be lacking ; 
wine. Take your time, dame, the dance shall 
go merrily on.” 

““Nay, I will go with you at once,”’ said the 
wife, silently resolving to send one to her brother 
who was not likely to irritate his sorrows, and 
with an earnest *‘ good night,’’ she took her hus- : 


band’s arm and left the room. She had scarcely ; 


disappeared when the door again opened, and a ° 


young girl glided in. But she was too late. The 
slow and solemn footsteps of her uncle sounded 
back from the stairs, and before she could run 
forward to recall him the warehouse door fell to 
with a clang, and she stole back with a saddened -; 
heart to join the dancers. A few moments after | 
the cringing form of the rival silk mercer came 
room. He looked eagerly around, softly opened 
the door a little, and sitting down behind it, gath- 
ered a quantity of stray garments over him, and 
lay like a cat with only his eyes uncovered, gazing 
eagerly into the festive room. 

At twelve o’clock he crept down the stairs 
again and ran across the strect to his own house, 
rubbing his hands gleefully together and chuck- 
ling as he went. 

‘* Ah,”? he muttered, glancing back at the now 
darkened dwelling of his rival. ‘‘J always knew 
he wag a rank Lancastran, but this—why this is 
treason. If I could but tell Catharine now!” 3 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ou! we were full of hope that the young Spring 
Would greet thy glad return with dewy wing; 

But Summer came; and o’er our heart there crept 
Tremblings of fear, yet even while we wept 

A half hid smile of hope was beaming nigh; 

But Summer with her flowers and songs flew by 
Leaving no word from thee: then by the hearth 
Where the fire shone, we hushed our children’s mirth, 
And told with tearful eyes and whispered breath 

Of hundreds thou hadst borne with thee to death! 
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BEA U'Ray ASLEEP. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“‘Wuat say you to a stroll, Harry, in those 
fine old woods??? said Frank Carson to his 
friend, as they emerged from the dining-room 
of the little inn at Rockbridge. 

* Agreed!” replied his friend. 

The two young men we have thus introduced 
to the reader had left the city, for a week, to 
enjoy the trout-fishing of this celebrated vicinity. 
Their dress, air and manners bespoke them for- 
tune’s favored children. The first speaker had 
a tall, commanding figure, and a countenance 
of great intellectual beauty. His companion 
was scarcely less distinguished by manly beauty, 
but it was of a less elevated kind: his face indeed 


. spoke of one in high good humor both with the 


world and with himself. 

Frank Carson, and his more mercurial friend 
accordingly sallied forth. After crossing a few 
fields they entered the wood to which our hero 


had pointed, a noble piece of forest, probably 


centuries old. A deep gloom pervaded its re- 
cesses; except here and there where a stream 


. of sunshine breaking through the giant trees, 


. flooded the soft turf with golden light. 
creeping up the stairs, and entercd the little ante- ° 


“This is grand,”’ said Frank, ‘how one could 
enjoy Shakspeare here! Thiuk of reading ‘ As 
You Like It,’ in a spot like this.” 

*‘Ay! and there is a Rosalind,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Harry. 

“Where ?” said Frank. 

‘*Here—on that bank,” said Harry, pointing 
through the trees. 

On a gently sloping bank, fast asleep, care- 
lessly reclined a young and beautiful girl. Her 
face was turned toward the strangers. The 
lips were half parted in a smile; and the soft, 


- mellow sunlight that gushed through a gap just 


behind her, kissed her cheek, then slumbered on 
the greensward at her side. One hand hung 
carelessly down, fcebly recaining in its relaxed 
hold the wild-flowers she had been gathering. 
Her left shoulder was thrown somewhat into re- 
lief by the position in which she lay, half reveal- 
ing the snowy bosom which rose and fell with her 
breathing. The warm glow of the afternoon 
light enveloped this, as well as her whole figure 
in rosy and delicious tints, like those of a Titian. 


> A noble dog half slumbered beside her, but as 


Harry unconsciously uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at so much beauty, the animal looked 
up in the direction of the sound, and showing 
his white tecth, growled. 

‘‘*Hush!” said. Frank in a whisper, “or the 
charm is broken.” F 
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**Tt is too late,”? replied his friend, ** see, she 
Stirs.” 

The growl of the dog had indeed aroused the 
maiden. She rose half up languidly and looked 
around, but catching sight of the half concealed 
strangers, bounded hastily away. 

*¢ Off, like a startled deer! I should like to 
know where she lives. This is better than 
trout-fishing,”’ said Harry with glee. 

‘She is very beautiful,’’ said Frank abstract- 
edly, “‘and then what an air of modesty! I 
never saw so charming a blush.’’ 

‘Tut, man, you are in love already,”’ said 
Harry with a laugh. ‘ What fun I shall have, 
if you take it into your head to woo this pretty 
sheperdess, who, I warrant, is a little simpleton 
and knows nothing but her catechism.”’ 

‘‘Here is a handkerchief she has dropped in 
her flight,’’ said his companion, picking it up. 

‘¢ A very pretty name she has, ‘ Mary Trevor, 
let me follow her, like a true knight, and restore 
the prize. 

‘“*Not now—she is too frightened already,”’ 
replicd Frank, quictly placing the handkerchief 
ingmisepocker. °° Letus turn backs” 

The two friends accordingly soon regained the 
inn. Here Harry solaced himself with a cigar 
and then a siesta, nor did he wake until dusk, 
when he found his companion had gone out. 
In about half an hour Frank returned. 

“You have been stealing a march on me— 
eh ?”? said Harry, as his friend came in, “you 
have been taking back Miss Trevor’s handker- 
chief. Your face pleads guilty. Well, is shea 
dowdy, or dunce, or both ?”’ 

‘‘Neither,’’ said Frank, with a tone of slight 
displeasure. 

**More in love than before, I declare,”’ 
Harry. 
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said } 
‘Only to think that Frank Carson— ' 
rich, handsome and courted—should for three 
winters escape the snares of our dashing city . 
belles, yet be caught at last by a country bump- 
kin’s daughter, who makes butter, milk the cows } 
and digs potatoes,’? and Harry lay back on the 
sofa and laughed immoderately at the image he 
had conjured up. 3 
“Tm not in love, by any means,” said Frank, ' 

** but I would as willingly marry a country girl as ; 
one city bred.”’ . 
‘The deuce you would. I’d as leaf commit ° 
suicide at once as do so crazy a thing,’ rejoined 
Harry. 
**'Take care of yourself then.” 
“Why is Miss Trevor really so fascinating ?”? ; 
said Harry incredulously. 
““If I may judge by a half hour’s visit she 

: 


is. Her mind is well stored and her opinions 
sound. 
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Then she is the most graceful creature I ever 
saw.’’ 

“‘ A country girl as graceful as Miss Danton, 
or Ellen Rush, or others of our city belles—tell 
it not in Gath!’’ 

‘“‘Tf you doubt me, come and see for yourself 
to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Very well—but even if she proves as con- 
versible as you say, I should think myself insane 
to fall in love with her, or with any country girl, 
without style, fortune, or connexions.”’ 

On the next evening the friends called, and 
Harry was surprised to meet a graceful and 
well educated female, where he had expected, 
to find an awkward, ignorant and dowdy Miss. 
At first, indeed, Miss Trevor was a little embar- 
rassed, but this soon wore off, when she con- 
versed with ease and spirit. Miss Trevor had 
read a great deal, and read, too, with taste: her 
table was well supplied with the magazines of 
the day, the latest volumes of poems, and more 
severe works: she was altogether a person 
whose talents, apart from her beauty, would 
have made her distinguished anywhere. Frank 
evidently listened to her with growing interest. 
Harry, however, on leaving said she would do 
very well to flirt with, but that, for his part, he 
wished a wife who knew city manners. 

‘¢She is graceful, intelligent, and even witty,”’ 
he said, **but there is a certain air belonging to 
And 
then her dress!—why, it is in last year’s style, 
and well worn at that.” 

‘But you must admit it suits her complexion.”’ 

‘¢ And so it would her grandmother.’’ 

Evening after evening the two friends, how- 


our town beauties which is wanting here. 


ever, were found at the cottage of our heroine. 
The weck which Frank and Harry had origi- 
nally determined to spend in trout-fishing, 
was extended to a month, yet still the two 
friends lingered. Harry, at first, had several 
animated disputes with his friend in reference 
to Miss Trevor’s manners; now she laughed too 
loud, now she was too independent in her re- 
marks, now her bearing wanted something, he 
knew not what, which a high-bred lady should 
have. Occasionally he quizzed her somewhat 
scanty wardrobe. But these discussions gra- 
dually became less frequent and finally ceased 
altogether. 

Frank, meantime, was seriously in love; and 
for the first time in his life. But he almost de- 
spaired, for while Miss Trevor always listened 
to him with attention, her smiles and her inte- 
rest seemed wholly engaged by Harry. Indeed, 
never had Frank known his friend to be so en- 
tertaining; he would have given worlds if he 
could have been half as talkative. But the pre- 
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sence of Miss Trevor scemed to act on Frank 
like a spell: the moment he entered her mother’s 
little parlor, his ease of manner forsook him, 
and his ideas failed. 

The pang of jealousy was soon added to 
Frank’s other torments. Harry day by day evi- 
dently became more interested in Miss Trevor: 
he often neglected his morning’s amusement and 
devoted the time wholly toher. Thetwo friends 
now rarely conversed of their mutual mistress ; for 
Frank was too jealous to trust himself to words, 
an Harry, seeing his friend’s feelings, had too 
much generosity to speak on the subject. 

Frank, meanwhile, industriously continued his 
angling, at least in appearance, for every morn- 
ing, with rod and basket, he took his way to the 
mountain streams, back of the village, and often 
did not return until the sun had set, when tired 
and dispirited he remained at the inn alone, all 
the evening, instead of visiting Miss Trevor, 
as formerly. But in these long excursions he 
spent little of his time in angling. Perhaps he 
would make a few casts until he had partially 
filled his basket; and then, putting up his tackle, 
he would climb to some height overlooking the 
village, where, himself concealed, he would 
spend hours in gazing on the white cottage of 
Mrs. Trevor. 

One afternoon, returning sadly to his inn, he 
had reached the foot of the mountain and was 
threading his way through the forest, when he 
was aroused from his abstraction, by the sound 
of voices close at hand. Looking up he beheld 
Miss Trevor and Harry seated on the trunk of a 
As 
there was no other way by which to advance, he 
was on the point of addressing the lovers, when 
his attention was fixed by some words of Harry 
and he stopped unceremoniously. 

‘Pray, jest not at me, dcar Miss Trevor,” his 
friend said, *“*why will you not believe me in 
earnest ?”? 

‘‘ Believe you in earnest,’? said Miss Trevor, 


fallen tree, which lay right across his path. 


speaking gaily, but with an averted face, while 
her fingers were tearing a wild flower to pieces, 
‘¢ did cver any one know men to be in earnest ?— 
as well believe women not fickle, or country 
girls no simpletons.”’ 

‘¢Upon my word—upon my honor,’’ was the 
reply ina tone of vexation. ‘What can J do 
to assure you of my seriousness ?” 

“Do nothing, Mr. Haviland. We country 
girls are not so unused to fine speeches as you 
fancy, and do not take all the pretty compli- 
ments for truth that are whispered in our ear, 
especially by a fine gentleman who would amuse 
limsclf during a dull visit to a stupid village.’’ 

*¢ Really—solemnly—’’ 
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‘¢ Nay, no oaths,” said Miss Trevor, still gaily, 
rising, as she spoke, “‘you have carried on the 
jest bravely so far, but there is no necessity to 
swear. Ill give you a certificate that you know 
how to flirt and even propose, without asking 
you to go on your knees or call heaven to wit- 
ness; you play the part admirably. Practice 
makes perfect, and I’ve no doubt if you can get 
in love, that you’ll pay your devoirs to the lady- 
fair in the most elegaut manncr. And now, 
having got through your lesson, we wil] return 
if you please, for the air grows cold.”’ 

‘¢But my deareMiss Trevor,’’ said Harry, re- 
taining her hand, and speaking rapidly and pas- 
sionately, this is no jest. I love you—deeply, 
distractcdly—life is nothing without you. Here 
I offer you heart, hand and fortune,—all I have 
or ever shall have.’’ 

Miss Trevor blushed over neck and brow at 
these impassioned words, but her answer was 
calm and assured, though a tone of feeling 
was perceptible in her reply. 

“Tf you do not jest, Mr. Haviland,’ she said 
seriously, ‘*I am sorry, very sorry. But I never 
Call be yOUlsea 

Harry gazed at her in amazement. He had 
persuaded himself that Miss Trevor had long 
been in love with him: indeed he could not un- 
derstand low it should be otherwise, for, to say 
nothing of the intimacy which had subsisted be- 
tween them, was he not rich and she poor, he 
one of the elzte of a city, and she an unknown 
country girl? 
desert lim. 

‘*Then you do not love me!” he said, in a 
tone between astonishment and despair. 

‘*T do not,”’ said Miss Trevor, half in pity— 
half haughtily. 

‘*Not after our constant association for the 
last six weeks.”’ 

‘“*Not after even that, sir,’?? said she, now 
quite loftily. 

‘¢T don’t understand it, Miss Trevor,” said 
Harry, in a tone where vanity predominated quite 
as much as love. 

‘¢T am sure I cannot explain it.” 

‘Did you not talk with me, laugh with me 
and walk with me in preference to all others ?”’ | 

‘Really, Mr. Haviland,’ said Miss Trevor, 
coloring with anger, ‘‘this grows impertinent. 
I am not aware of having given you any encou- 
ragement,”? she added more kindly, ‘‘ for I never 
suspected you were doing any thing but amusing 
yourself. You made no secret, at first, of your 
intention to do so with me: you quizzed all 
country girls and myself in particular. J may 
have tried to be as pleasing as possible in order 
to convince you that a country girl was not, in 


But his assurance began now to 


ON A DEAR FRIEND. 
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consequence, a simpleton, for such a motive 1s 3 
natural to your sex as well as ours, but that I 
ever strove to win your love, or even suspected 

the possibility of such a thing, heaven is witness 





that I am innocent.”’ 

‘You said somebody told you I intended to 
amuse myself with you. Then Mr. Carson has 
betrayed me.”’ 

“You mistake,”? replied Miss Trevor quickly, 
‘¢ Mr. Carson is above injuring a friend. It was 
the village talk: you were overheard.” 

‘But will you not give me hope ?” said Harry, 
after a pause, struggling between pique and 
love. 

*¢ Let us be friends, we can be nothing more.”’ 
‘*’Then you love another,”’ said he quickly. 
-Miss Trevor turned away her head, for her 

face was covered wlth blushes. 

‘¢ And it is Frank,”? continued Harry. ‘You 
do not deny it: he then is my rival,’’ he added 
angrily. 

‘*T did not say so,”’ said the lady quickly, in 
an agitated manner, ‘“‘Mr. Carson is scarcely 
any longer an acquaintance—he has never sought 
my love—’’ 

‘It is enough,” said Harry, pitying her em- 
barrassment, even in the midst of his mortifica- 
tion and pride, ‘the secret is safe with me. Let 
me, at least, see you home,” he added, in a tone 
of respectful gallantry. 

What were Frank’s feelings during this dia- 
logue? Several times he was on the point of 
rushing forward, but he had always been re- 
strained by something that followed, until at 
length, the conversation took a turn that would 
have made his appearance embarrasing to both 
parties. 

But he was loved! Miss Trevor’s agitation 
rendered it no longer doubtful; and in the tumult 
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of his happy feelings he even pitied Harry, though, 
at another time he would have regarded Havi- 
land’s coxcombical assurance as properly pun- 
ished. How he found his way back to the inn, 
he scarcely knew; but he was there long before 
Harry. He seemed to fly thither on air. 

The interest of our tale is over. The next 
morning Harry moodily left the village, long 
before Frank was up, leaving a short note in 
which he gave no explanation except that he 
was tired of the place. In a week, however, 
Frank reccived a letter, in which Harry told the 
real cause of his departure, saying, that now, 
since his anger had cooled, he could see that he 
had been properly punished for his assurance. 
He bade God bless Frank in his successful love, 
and added that he would visit the bride when 
absence should have conquered his feelings. 

The coolness of Miss Trevor to Frank, which 


an 
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had plunged him into despair, arose from pride, 
wounded at his apparent neglect. It did not 
take long to explain this, nor to exchange vows 
of everlasting love; and in less than two months 
the marriage took place. 


ON A DEAR FRIEND.* 


BY MIR SSSA NNOSS. STE P ME NS. 


I am thinking of thee, Adeline— 
Not as thou liest now, 

With the damp earth on thy bosom 
And death upon thy brow; 

But I’m thinking of the olden times— 
The times when first we met— 

And my heart grows very heavy, 
And my eyes are dim and wet. 


IT am alone, my Adeline, 
In the little study room, 
‘Where we have sat so often 
Amid the twilight gloom— 
Thy clasp seems warm upon my hand, 
I almost feel thy breath 
As it was wont to warm the lips 
That now are sealed in death. 


The past comes o’er me, Adeline, 
Like shadows o’er the sky, 

I feel the pure and tender love 
That brooded in thine eye; 

And here, within my silent room, 
I seem to hear thy tread, 

And feel thy kind hand trembling 
Upon my fevered head. 


And J am thinking, Adeline, 
Of that holy Sabbath time 
When our children stood together 
Before the altar shrine; 
‘When on their foreheads softly fell 
The pure baptismal rain, 
And the rich light lay around us 
In many a gorgeous stain. ee 


I’ve not forgotten, Adeline, 
The promise often given, 

That I would love those little ones 
When thou wer’t called to heaven ! 

We pledged the solemn promise, 
‘With many a sigh and tear. 

Dost thou think of it in Paradise 
While [ am weeping here? 


Oh, I am thinking, Adeline, 
Of the pathway thon hast trod 
Through the dim and silent valley 
Which leadeth up to God. 
I am praying that my soul may be 
As calm and strong as thine 
‘When it passes through that darksome way, 
To God’s eternal shrine! 





* The wife of H. Hastings Weld, Esq., who died 
in October, 1845. 
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FASHIONS FOR® JANUARY: 


Tue fashion plate, this month, is really a gem—as 
we think every one will admit who sees it. ‘ Les 
Modes Parisiennes” is the very best magazine of 
fashion in Paris: our plate is from that superb work. 

The gentleman wears a black cassimere dress coat 
and pantaloons: a white vest: a plain black silk cravat: 
white gloves; and dancing pumps. The lady wears a 
white tarlatane, & dozble j2pe: adorned with blue rib- 
bons down the front and on the sleeves. The corsage 
is low: the hair puffed, and ornamented with a white 
wreath. 

Bonnets.—The favorite material is satin and velvet : 
the satin being of lighter colors than the velvet. A 
very pretty bonnet is made of pink satin, having a 
broad fall of blonde falling back upon the front, and 
attached on each side with roses, forming upon the 
top of the davolet a small wreath. Another bonnet, 
called @ la Clarisse, is made of myrtle green satin 
lined with a violet velvet: and upon the front of the 
brim are placed four ribbons, two of which are com- 
posed of violet velvet, and two of green satin inter- 
mixed in a rectangular form, and having a very novel 
effect. The flowers are very nearly the same color as 
the bonnets, dark shaded feathers being adopted for 
afternoon dress, and velvet and satin ribbons for 2eg- 
ligés trimmed in the following way: on one side is a 
simple awd of very broad satin ribbon, and on the 
other one in velvet. Capotes of satin are decorated 
with velvet; the garniture and material being of the 
same color. 

Comegs.—Ornamented combs have been revived in 
Paris: the most elegant are decorated with diamonds, 
cameos, &c. We. 

CoirFruRES.—An elegdnt small kind of scarf, in 
shaded open-worked silk, ornamented with long tas- 
sels, has lately appeared destined for the forming of a 
pretty style of winter head-dress; they are twisted 
round the head, and have a very graceful effect. 

RoBeES DE CHAMBRE are at this season of the year 
in greater request than at any other, and are without 
number, being made for all hours, to suit all tastes, 
both as regards health or imagination; from the white 


flannel, encircled with a plaiting of pink or blue ribbon _ 


all around, just like those in white cashemire lined 
with blue satin, or those in levantine of a pearl grey 
doublée with pink florezce, and encircled with a broad, 
plain galoz. Several extremely pretty ones are now 
made of myrtle green cachemire, and trimmed with 
revers or facings of emerald green velvet, lined with 
white mozre; the sleeves of these robes de chambre 


are very various, some being made to open up the taken together, bring the cotton forward, and repeat 
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rim; the corsage being made high, and in the amazo- 
nian form, with elbow sleeves @ dew2 coutures, orna- 
mented with facings @ la Lows XV., similar to those 
on the skirt. Several very elegant ones have also 
appeared of a form perfectly simple and plain, and 
made of violet colored poplin (which is now in great 
favor) divided by squares marked out with a small 
silver thread. Pelisses of Pekin silk, which are now 
so much worn, are almost universally decorated with 
steel buttons, of which there are a great variety; some 
being formed square, others oval, whilst the greater 
number are made perfectly round, and as finely worked 
asthe Marcassites. We havealso remarked that smal] 
steel buckles are being introduced and placed so as to 
divide two coques of ribbon velvet. 

QueEN Victoria’s WINTER CosrumE.—Our fair 
readers will be pleased to know the winter dress of 
Queen Victoria. It is of green satin, the body nearly 
high, and fitting tight to the figure; the waist long and 
pointed; the sleeves are plain, deep cuffs of rich Houi- 
ton lace being worn with them; the skirt is perfectly 
plain, but immensely full and very long. Black satin 
cloak, the fullness set into a gusset or plain piece; a 
deep fall of satin, the edge indented or scolloped, and 
trimmed with a narrow, but rich fancy silk trimming, 
is placed at the bottom of the gusset at the back, and 
terminates at the front of the shoulder; a collar trim- 
med to correspond, falls over and covers the gusset; 
the cloak is lined throughout with pink satin quilted; 
it is simply hemmed at the bottom; the fronts are 
finished by a piece ew dcats, turned back, the edge 
indented and trimmed to correspond with the frills; 
large open sleeves, lined and frilled, add to the ease 
and elegance of this splendid carriage costume. Bon- 
net of pink satin, the shape open, and falling low at 
the ears; the trimming is composed of pale roses, 
without foliage, those of the interior to correspond. 
A magnificent Houiton veil is thrown over the front of 
the bonnet. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


WE give, as appropriate to the season, some instruc 
tions in knitting, netting, &c. A winter’s evening, by 
the fireside at home, cannot be better occupied than in 
some little piece of fancy work. We intend to keep 
up a very spirited ‘‘Home Department.” 

Diamonp KxittTInc FoR A Quitt Borper.—Cast 
on fifty-seven stitches, ten on each side are for the 
border, and are always plain knitting. Knit the border, 
knit one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit 
one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit one, 


| and pull the slipped stitch over it, knit seven, knit two 


side, and fastened with a double row of buttons, | 


leaving sufficient space to allow of the, under-sleeve 
showing, whilst others are made quite straight @ revers, 
and others @ la religieuse. 

TOILETTES DE VILLE.—Those most in vogue in 
Paris are made in the pelisse form, and of a charm- 
ing French blue material, having broad facings of 
the dentelle velours in the same color, forming points, 
each extremity being fastened and finished by a bouton 
Marquisé in passementerie, and encircled with a steel 
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from the border: your number of stitches should always 
be the same. Back row, knit the border stitches, and 
rib the rest; every back row is the same. Knit to 
where you decreased last, bring the cotton forward, 
slip one stitch, knit one, and pull the slipped stitch 


_over it, knit five stitches, decrease by taking two 


stitches in one, bring the cotton forward, knit three, 
repeat the last twelve stitches to the border. Back 
row. You are to continue increasing and decreasing 
in the same manner until you have only three stitches 
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between the increases, then decrease at the sides of 
the diamond, which you have made by increasing, and 
increase on each side before and after the decrease. 
You will now have enough of the pattern done to see 
how to proceed. 

Observe, that when you have only three stitches at 
the top of the diamond, you have been decreasing, and 
the back row is done you begin to decrease the other 


di d. Also, that after the first diamond is done, | : ‘ 
— os eee at ‘ Catholic devotional books, for which almost their 


your greatest number of plain stitches between the de- 
crease will be five. 


ber of colored wools, or if preferred, two that contrast 
well. Two needles No. 12. Cast on sixty stitches, 
bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one (by this 
you increase by a loop stitch,) bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one; repeat these stitches to the end 
of the row. Second row: bring the wood forward, slip 


loop and stitch together; repeat these stitches to the 
end of the row. Knit six more rows in the same man- 
ner, the stitch is the same throughout. Fasten on the 
second color, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit 
one, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one. 
Now instead of continuing the row, turn back. Bring 
the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool 
forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one. Continue to increase the num- 
ber you slip and knit by four every time, until all the 
sixty have been knitted. Knit eight rows of the first 
color, and proceed as before. Twelve of these divi- 
sions will make the cushion large enough. The fol- 
lowing succession of colors with dark stripes between, 
is very pretty; green, lilac, yellow, blue, white, and 
scarlet. 

Sew it up at the side. 


string to tie it lightly together under the fringe. 
a round cushion, and cover it with the knitting. 

IN Two CoLoRS: For A TABLE Cover or SHAWL.— 
Cast on twenty-eight stitches with the first color. Knit 
two stitches with the second color, knit two stitches 
with the first color, two with the second, two with the 
first, and continue the same to the cnd of the row, 
which will be two stitches of the first color. Begin 
the next row by knitting two stitches of the first color, 
pass the thread forward, place it under the thumb of 
the lef} hand, pass the second color back and knit two 
stitches, continue the same to the end of the row, and 
then begin again at the second row, only observing to 
knit the second color over the first and the first over 
the second. After two more rows, reverse the colors 
again. 

LEGGINGS—TWO IVORY NEEDLES AND RATHER FINE 
LAMBS’-WOOL AEE REQUIRED.—Cast on forty-four 
stitches, knit seven rows, then knit two inches, knit- 
ting and ribbing two stitches alternately; knit eight 
rows, continue knitting and increase at the beginning 
and ending of every fourth row; when you have sixty 
stitches knit four rows, then decrease in the same pro- 
portion as you increased, until you have but fifty-two 
stitches; knit six rows, and finish to match the top. 
Sew them up. 


Net a fringe with double ; 
coarse lambs’-wool to the narrow part, and run in a : 
part, 
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The Missionary Memorial. 1vol. New York: E. 
Walker. Philada: Carey ' Hart.—Uere is something 
beautiful as it is unique among the annuals. The 
frontispicce is one of the most superb embellishments 
we have ever seen. It has all the gorgeous richness 
of the emblazonry, which we find among the old 


weight in gold has been given by the curious in such 
We do not well understand by what new 
process of art this splendid result is produced, but 
this one picture is well worth twenty of those usually 
found in annuals. The litcrary contents are also 
somewhat at variance with the usual run of crimson 
and gold volumes which load our tables at the holi- 
days. Its pages are enriched with well digested, solid 


_ and excellent articles from our best writers, and it is a 


a sti ni ith th ee os 
eee em oop made Tas row with’ the) next ‘ work which the thinking man and the Christian may 


stitch, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit the © 


take up with benefit to himself, while his wife and 
daughters will find it no less interesting and orna- 
mental, for being sensible, and full of such thought as 
genius puts forth in its most serious hours. 


Leaflets of Memory: an Annual for 1846. Edited 
by Reynell Coates, M.D. Philada: E. H. Bulter & 
Co.—This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the An- 
nuals. It contains twelve illustrations, four of which 
are in the illuminated style. 
from the pens of various distinguished authors. 


The literary contents are 
The 
editor, Dr. Coates, contributes several articles of a 
very high order of merit: we may instance “Eighteen 
to-Morrow,” and ‘‘ The Rich and the Poor” as among 
the best. The stcel engravings in this annual are cxe- 
cuted by the first artists: of these plates, ‘‘ The Funeral 
of Napoleon,” ‘‘If I Were Rich,” and ‘ The Sultana” 
are very good. The paper, type, and binding of this 
annual are quite superior. The illuminated 
trations give the ‘‘ Leaflets of Memory,” a novelty, 


illus- 


and—to our fancy—an intrinsic value, superior to that 
of the other annuals. The taste for the gorgeous style 
of the MSS. of the feudal ages is reviving, and already 
several superbly illuminated works have been issued 
in England. An enterprize of a similar character 
would be popular here, or we mistake the signs of the 
times. 


Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Illustrations by D. Huntington. 1 vol. Philada: 
Carey & Hart, 1846.—This is a large octavo volume, 
elegantly printed and illustrated with taste. Indeed 
we have never seen finer paper, or more beautiful 
typography even in an English book. The engravings 
are very meritorious. They are eleven in number and 
executed by Cheney, Humphreys and Dougal. Per- 
haps the best is the head of Longfellow, in which 
Cheney has even surpassed himself; but ‘‘ Preciosa,”’ 
the Vignette, ‘‘ Maidenhood,” and the ‘‘ April Eve” are 
The worst of these illustra- 
tions, however, is better than the best of other illus- 
The volume, we believe, is the first 
complete collection of Longfcllow’s poems: it em- 
braces his earlier effusions, as well as his translations, 
and his later fugitive pieces. Of these ‘The Occul- 
tation of Orion,” ‘‘Carillon,’? and ‘Summer Rain’ 


also of very high merit. 


trated works. 
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No annual for 1846 will compare with 
We have only 


are the best. 
this work in either beauty or utility. 
to regret that the binding is so fragile. 


The Lowell Wreath. Edited by the Rev. S. D. 
Burchard. 1 vol. S. Andros & Son: Hartford, 
1845.—Here is another of the golden, sacred annuals, 
filled with everything beautiful in art or excellent in 
literature which the heart or mind candesire. All the 
plates are above mediocrity, some of them, the fron- 
tispiece in particular, are exceedingly beautiful. The 
editor, S. D. Burchard, has been, if we mistake not, 
for some years pastor of one of the largest Presbyte- 
rian congregations in New York, where his reputation 
has been established by the liberal and pure religious 
tone of his sermons, and perhaps quite as much from 
their literary excellence. His story of ‘“‘The De- 
serted,”’ in this annual, is a beautiful and touching pro- 
duction; while the poetry and essays from his pen 
partake of the high toned, moral sentiment which has 
made him so popular in the pulpit. Among his con- 
tributors are Mrs. Sigourney, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. 
Embury, and all our leading writers. 


Dr. Durbin’s Observations in the East. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1845.—Among all 
the travellers who have used up the earth north, south, 
east and west, the author of these two volumes is our 
favorite, not even excepting Mr. Stephens. There is 
something straight forward, frank and honest in his 
observations; and a degree of judgment and good taste 
exhibited in the selection of such objects, and such 
only as he deems worthy of comment or description, 
which we seldom find in works of this kind. Perhaps 
of the two books we prefer this to his ‘‘ Observations 
in Europe,’’ though we found more pleasure in the 
reading of those two volumes than usually falls to our 
lot. The Harpers have got up these volumes with 
their usual excellence. They are full of fine steel 
engravings worthy of the best annuals. The print is 
clear and of good size, and several valuable maps 
enrich the work, besides plenty of fine wood cuts. 


Trifles in Verse: a collection of Fugitive Poems. 
By Lewis J. Cist. lvol. Cincinnati: Robinson & 
Jones, 1845.—We announced the publication of this 
volume in our last number. <A careful examination of 
the contents enables us to repeat, more advisedly, our 
opinion then expressed of the high merits of the poetry. 
The great West has reason to be proud of Mr. Cist. 
Several of the poems in this volume—such as ‘‘ The 
Beaten Path,” ‘“A Mother’s Love,” ‘Olden Memo- 
ries,” ‘“‘Love of Country,” and others we might men- 
tion—are of unusual merit. In humorous verses Mr. 
Cist is quite successful. ‘‘Love at Auction,” and 
‘Bachelor Philosophy” are excellent. The volume 
is prettily, but badly bound. Our copy fell to pieces 
while were we reading it. 


The Diadem for 1846. A present for all seasons. 


With Ten Engravings. Philada: Carey & Hart,. 


1846.—We alluded briefly to this annual in our last 
number. There are many fine engravings in it: the 
title-page after a drawing by Leutze, and the portrait 
of Mr. Carey will be considered the most valuable. 
Next to these we rank ‘‘The Heart’s Misgivings,” 
‘The Momentous Question,” and ‘‘ The Page.”? None 
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of the pictures are illustrated by either prose or poetry: 
a German custom, as yet new to us, which the editor 
approves. There are several excellent translations, 
and some meritorious original poems among the con- 
tributions. All the engravings in the ‘ Diadem” are 
mezzotints by Sartain, so that in embellishments it is 
superior to most of its rivals. 


The Snow-Flake: a gift for Innocence and Beauty. 
Edited by T. S. Arthur. For 1846. Philada: E. 
Ferret & Co.—This is an annual in the general style of 
‘The Gift.””, The embellishments are ten in number, 
and are all well executed steel engravings:—of these 
“The Lady Helen,” ‘‘ Edith Bellenden,” and ‘The 
Gleaner” are the best. The contributions are all ori- 
ginal, and from the best American writers. ‘‘ My old 
Playmate,” by Fanny Forester, ‘‘The Memory of the 
Past,’’ by George P. Morris, ‘‘ The Death of a Child,” 
by T. S. Arthur, and “Donna Anna,” by Mrs. E. F. 
Ellet have especially pleased us. The binding of this 
volume is very beautiful, and more durable than is 
usually the case with annuals. 


The Songs and Ballads of George P. Morris. 
First Complete Edition. 1 vol. New York: Paine 
& Burgess, 1846. This is an elegant miniature edi- 
tion of the poems of Gen. Morris, than whom no man 
has done more for the lyrical poetry of America. His 
words, wedded to Horn’s music, ‘like swan and 
shadow,”’ have penetrated to remotest hamlets as well 
as to city soirees. ‘By the Lake where Drooped the 
Willow,” ‘‘ Woodman Spare that Tree,’ and ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!” have thrilled the hearts of thousands, and 
will thrill other hearts for many a long year to come. 
We rejoice to see so beautiful an edition of these 
national songs—what more appropriate than they for 
a Christmas Gift! 


Artist, Merchant and Statesman. By C. Edward 
Lester. Vol. 1. NNew York: Paine & Burgess. — 
A portion of this volume is filled with the ‘‘ Conver- 
sations of Powers,” the well known American sculptor 
—and very agreeable gossip are these conversations. 
The remainder of the book is occupied with an article 
on the Consular System of the United States. 


Trippings in Author Land. By Fanny Forester. 
1 vol. New York: Paine & Burgess —We gladly 


welcome this volume of pleasant fiction. 


Pratriedom: Rambles and Scrambles tn Texas and 
New Estramadura. By a Southron. 1 vol. New 
York: Paine & Burgess.—A well written book. 


Tue Present Numper.—The present number is the 
costliest and best we have ever published. We pro- 
mised this, and also that it should be the most beauti- 
ful: each promise we think we have fulfilled. Each 


of the engravings is a gem, together they are unrivalled. 


The fashion plate is praised everywhere. Our title- 
page is pronounced, by all who have seen it, the most 
gorgeous affair ever published in America. JVo maga- 
zine ever tssued an embellishment half so costly. It 
is the work of Messrs. Wagner & McGuigan, 100 
Chesnut St., Philada., and will not soon, we predict, 
be equalled, much less surpassed, either in design or 
execution. 
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; 
THE MAIDEN’S STRATAGEM. 


: 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


_TueE softening shades of a June twilight had 
already well nigh subdued the rich hues of gold 
and purple with which sunset had dyed the clouds 
that lay along the western horizon, when a young 
girl, after first looking carefully around, stepped 
from a private postern door which opened from 
the back part of Falkland Palace, at that time the 
residence of Anne of Denmark. 
sing an open space of some extent, she entered 
the precincts of an ancient forest. She stopped 
at the foot of an old oak, and throwing back her 
satin hood which had been drawn closely over 
her face, revealed a pair of dark, lively eyes | 
and red, dewy lips which had a certain curl that 
imparted to her whole countenance a look of ; 
piquancy almost bordering on sauciness. The | 
heightened glow of her peachy cheeks appeared | 
still brighter from the contrast afforded by a pro- 
fusion of dark, glossy ringlets that fell down her 
neck and shoulders. Almost at the same moment 
that she stationed herself beneath the oak, a young } 
man who was commonly called Wemys of Logie, 
and whose remarkable fine person was set off to 
the best advantage by the rich and becoming cos- } 
tume worn by gentlemen of that period, stepped } 
from behind a tree, which till then had concealed . 
him. 
**This is kind in you, my dear Margaret,’’ said 
he, clasping the maiden’s small, white hand in 
his, ‘‘for in an hour’s time I shall leave this place 
to be absent a week or more.”’ 

‘Why do you go?”’ she enquired. 

‘Necessity compels me.” 

*¢ Ah, John, I am sometimes almost afraid that 
what I have heard is true.”’ 

‘*And what have you heard to my disadvan- 
tage?” he enquired. 

‘That you are not only on terms of friendship 
with the in 
take every opportunity to secretly aid and abet 
ttempts against the liberty of the king and 
_ 22 
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‘* Nothing but court scandal, my dear Margaret. 
I would not hurt one hair of our good King Jamie’s 
head, much more of Queen Anne’s, who has been 
so kind and loving to you, were I sure in return 
of hearing the clink of half the silver on this side 
of the Tweed.” 

‘¢'The clink of the whole of it would be scarcely 
loud enough to give you a headache,’’ replied 


: Margaret, ‘‘if the noblemen’s coffers are as empty 


as their master’s treasury. But your words and 
actions de not agree. Friendship for the insur- 
gent earl is not compatible with your professed 
Lay aly Promise me that you will see him no 
more? 

‘No, I cainot promise you that, though I will 


any attempt against the liberty of the king and 
queen.”’ 

Margaret, though far from satisfied with this 
promise, was unable, with all the eloquence of 
which she was mistress, to exact anything more 
satisfactory. She parted with her lover with a 


, heavy heart, for, notwithstanding his. “protesta- 
‘ tions, she feared that he would not have firmness 


enough to resist the persuasions of the Earl of 


, Bothwell to join him in an attempt, which rumor 


whispered he intended speedily to make against 
the palace. 

This intention the ear! carried into effect shortly 
afterward, and though he was repulsed from the 
royal apartments, he succeeded in forcin® an 
entrance into the stables and carried off all the 
queen’s horses. In consequence of this attack 
the queen removed to Dalkeith Palace. 

It was near mid-day, and a lady about nineteen 
sat alone in one of the apartments of the palace 
just alluded to. Her form was fine, and she was 
dressed in a murrey-colored satin embroidered 
with gold. Her complexion was clear, her hair 
soft and abundant, and her features handsome, 
particularly her eyes, which were dark and 
usually bright and lively, though the drooping 
of the long eye-lasles gave them at present a 
languid and sleepy look. Some needle-work 
was lying near her on a table, together with 
several of the popular ballads of the day, but 
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she had yielded to the langor naturally produced 
by the oppressive heat of an August noon, and her 
hands, which were very beautiful, were crossed 
indolently upon her lap, while her small feet, 
covered with satin slippers, rested on a cushioned 
stool, and seemed timidly peeping from beneath 
the ample skirt of her dress. Nota single sound, 
not even the shiver of a leaf on the stately old 
trees that rose before the open windows, invaded 
the stillness of the apartment, when suddenly 
the door opened, and Margaret, the betrothed of 
Wemys of Logie, rushed into the room. All color 
had left her cheeks and lips, and she appeared 
even to breathe with difficulty. She ran to the 
spot where Anne of Denmark sat—the lady just 
described—and threw herself at her feet. Mar- 
garet was a favorite of the youthful queen, who 
roused from her state of listlessness, enquired, as 
she gently attempted to raise her, what had hap- 
pened to so agitate her. 

‘‘T will not rise,’ said Margaret, ‘till your 
majesty will promise to aid and befriend me.” 

“That is what I am always willing to do, if 
possible,’ replied the queen. ‘‘Tell me in what 
you require my aid.” 

‘(In behalf of John Wemys, who is now a 
prisoner in the guard-room, and every one says 
that death will be the penalty of his alleged 
offence.”’ : 

‘¢ Ah, he is one of Black Bothwell’s adherents, 
is he not? I remember now that he was thought 
to be one of those who made the attack on Falk- 
Jand Palace.” | 

‘Tt is false,’ replied Margaret, passionately. 
*¢ Though a friend to the earl, he has ever been a 
true and loyal subject.”’ 

‘¢For your sake I am willing to believe that he 
is,” replied the queen, ‘‘though I am constrained 
to say that appearances are sorely against him. 
But my belief in his innocence can be of no avail, 
unless the king can be brought to believe it too.” 

‘‘T well know that,” replied Margaret, ‘‘and 
if your majesty would only speak one favorable 
word to him of poor Wemys, it would have more 
weight than all I could say in a month.” 

‘‘T doubt that,”? replied the queen, ‘for you 
know that entreaty sorts not with my humor, and 
it sorts as little with the king’s to receive advice 
and direction in an affair like the present.” 


‘CAh, madam,” said Margaret, emboldened by: 


despair, ‘‘I think I should stand little about con- 
sulting my humor when the life of a fellow crea- 
ture, I knew to be innocent, was at stake.” 

‘<T forgive your indirect reproof, for it is just,” 
said Anne, ‘‘but in all sincerity, Margaret, I 
advise you to petition the king yourself if you 
would save the prisoner’s life, and lo, the oppor- 
tunity seasonably presents itself.” 


" 
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As she spoke King James entered the apart- 
ment. His age at that period was twenty-five 
years. He was above the middling height, of 
a fair complexion and noble features, but he 
was awkward and ungainly in his carriage, and 
entirely devoid of kingly dignity. An expression 
of satisfaction and good humor sat upon his coun- 
tenance as he said, addressing the queen, 

‘‘Well, wife, though we have not the Inck 
to catch the Black Bothwell himself, we have 
Wemys of Logie, one of the stoutest of his 
adherents, under lock and key, though if the 
earl be the skeely warlock Chancellor Maitland 
takes him to be, it would be no wonder if he 
whiskit him through the keyhole before morning 
and conveyed him beyond the Tweed.” 

‘And I should not care if he did,” replied 
Anne, ‘“‘if your majesty means any harm to the . 
poor young man.”’ 

‘‘Mean any harm to him?” repeated the king, 
somewhat angrily. ‘'And would you have me 
mean any good to him after assisting the earl in 
his traitorous attack upon the palace?” 

‘“‘It is by no m@gans sure,’”’ said the queen, 
“that he did assist him. Nay, I am almost 
certain that you have not a more loyal subject 
in your whole kingdom than Wemys of Logie.” 

‘(What strange perverseness can possess you?” 
said James, ‘‘to speak thus warmly in behalf of 
our enemy. Think you that after my wisdom 
and sagacity has caused suspicion to fall upon 
him, and after he has even confessed that he 
has often, within the past year, conferred with 
the Earl of Bothwell, that I would suffer him to 
escape, which would, I think, savor but little of 
either?” 

‘¢ Heaven forbid that I should call in question 
either your wisdom or sagacity,’”’ replied the 
queen, ‘‘qualities which are too conspicuous to 
be doubted.” 

‘You may well say that,” replied the king, 
‘‘who have not only had the benefit of them 
both for the three years we have been joined 
in wedlock, but when the Scottish witches and 
their spiteful sisters of Norway brewed the 
dreadful storm that came nigh to drown you, 
so that I was moved to go myself to bring you 
home, I had the wisdom to keep it from my 
chancellor, as I never was wont to do ony of 
my secrets of my weightest affairs, or na doubt 
le would have sat his face so stoutly against it 
as to prevent my going. There were besides 
twa other reasons moving me. I knew that gif 
I had made him of my counsel, he had been 
blamit for putting it into my head, which had 
not been his study; for it becomes no subjects 
to give princes advice on sic affairs, and her 
remembered what envious and unjust bu 
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daily bore for leading me by the nose, as if I 
were an unreasonable creature, or a bairn that 
could no nothing for myself. So you see that it 
is plain, if I had not had the wisdom to conceal 
my intended adventure from the chancellor, you 
might have been left to perish among the Norway 
snows.”’ 

“Truly I might,” replied Anne, “and not only 
I, but my poor maidens, who forgot their own 
sufferings and peril to comfort me. More espe- 
cially did my beloved Margaret, now in our pre- 
sence, ever keep up so cheerful a heart and wear 
so smiling a countenance, even in the most doleful 
hours, as to prevent me from sinking into such a 
state of despondency as miglit have endangered 
my health; for which reason and the faithful ser- 
vice she has since rendered me, I feel bound to 
make her such poor return as may be in my 
power, and I would fain hope that for my sake 
you will not deny her the small favor which she 
may now make bold to ask you.”’ 

As Anne ceased speaking she made a sign to 
Margaret, who cast herself at the king’s feet, and 
with an eloquence proportionate to her lover’s 
danger plead for his pardon; the shame and 
timidity which this indirect confession of her 
attachment might have occasioned, being entirely 
lost in anxiety and grief. 

‘Though I regret,’”’ said the king in reply, 
‘that the lad’s ill deeds should put a bar to the 
indulgence of a virtuous attachment in one the 
queen holds in sic luve and good esteem, yet 
when we have one safe under lock and key who 
has lifted his hand against the liberty of his 
anointed king, we shonld be a traitor to ourself 
and queen to set him free.” 

‘Say not so, most gracious king,” said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘for not ten days before the Earl of Both- 
well attacked Falkland Palace, he told me on his 
honor that he would not raise his hand against 
you or the queen for all the treasure in the king- 
dom, and well I know ‘that Wemys of Logie 
would not stoop to tell a falsehood, even in his 
lightest humor.”’ 

‘¢You are no doubt, as the queen says, a good 
lassie,’”’ said James, ‘‘but your een being dazzled 
with a flash of Cupid’s mirror, you canna be ex- 
pected to look at the matter in the true light that 
I do, nor do you ken the deal o’ trouble it is for 
a crowned king who has the cares of a whole 
kingdom pressing upon his shouthers, to be forced 
to sleep night after night with one ee’ open be- 
cause neither sneck nor bar can be made strong 
enough to keep the murderous callants from 
breaking in upon me and the queen at midnight, 
and I ken no way to put a stop to it but to make 
an example of one of them.’’ 

All at once, instead of the look of despair 
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depicted on the face of Margaret, her counte- 
nance became lighted up as if some secret hope 
had flashed upon her mind. She, however, suc- 
ceeded in imparting to her voice a tone of deep 
despondency as she replied to the king. 

‘Your majesty,’’ she said, ‘‘ will not then grant 
me my boon?” 

‘‘T am sorry to say nay, but I and my council 
have given to the unhappy culprit sic a fair and 
patient hearing as is required by justice, in which 
he had the benefit of all the wisdom and learning 
which ourself could bring to bear on the subject, 
and which, when occasion demands, we are ac- 
customed to mete out with no niggardly hand; so 
na doubt had he been sachless of what is alleged 
against him, his innocence would have appeared ; 
instead whereof he pretends not to deny that up 
to the very time of the attack on the palace he 
continued to confer with Black Bothwell. For the 
security of the queen, therefore, to say nothing of 
ourself, who, though come of a race that delighted 
mair than was seemly in the clink and glitter of 
naked steel, have always been a peaceable man, 
and ta’en good heed to hold the balance of justice 
with an even hand, the law, as I have already 
hinted, must have its course.”’ 

James now left the apartment, when the queen 
reproved Margaret for not more earnestly pressing 
her suit. 

‘It would have been useless,’’? replied Mar- 
garet, ‘‘for he plumed himself too much on the 
wisdom he had displayed in dealing with poor 
Wemys, to have any room for the moving 
compassion.”’ 

‘Still it would have been but natural for you 
to have pressed the matter with a little more 
warmth.” 

‘It would have been, and I certainly should, 
had not something better occurred to me.” 

‘‘T can by no means imagine what it can be,”’ 
said Anne. 

‘Tt is something that will be impracticable, 
unless your majesty will graciously condescend 
to lend your concurrence.”’ 

‘Nay, Margaret, there will be no condescen- 
sion in the case. You are not only my own dear 
country woman, but a friend I can trust, and had 
it not been for you many would have been the 
sad and lonely hours I should have passed in 
Scotland, stranger as I was in a strange land. 
In the present case I shall the more willingly 
assist you in any way I can, as I am as well 
convinced as yourself that the prisoner is inno- 
cent, and that the king will hereafter deeply 
regret it should the sentence of death be executed: 
against him—but let me hear your plan.” 

‘*T believe,” said Margaret, ‘‘that it is my turn 
to sleep in your bed-chamber to-night.” 
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‘Tt is,’ replied the queen. 

‘‘T have been thinking,” said the maiden, “‘ that 
when all is quiet and the king is asleep, I can go 
to the guard-room, and under pretence that his 
majesty wishes to put some questions to him, can 
conduct him to your chamber, whence an open 
window and a strong cord will afford him the 
means of escape. Yet, if according to his late 
practice, he should sleep with one eye open,” 
she added, smiling, ‘‘it will be like thrusting him 
into a lion’s mouth.” 

‘¢On the contrary,” replied Anne, ‘‘he sleeps 
as sound as one of the seven sleepers, and if you 
have the courage to put your plan into execution, 
I doubt not of its complete success. Watch dili- 
gently, and when you see me slightly wave the 
bed-curtain, you may be sure that you can safely 
go forth.” 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening that 
the king entered the queen’s chamber, and sel- 
dom had he been in so talkative a mood. Though 
Anne ventured once or twice to remind him that 
as it was his intention to indulge in the pleasures 
of the chase the ensuing day, it would be neces- 
saiy for him to rise early, and that, therefore, he 
would have but a short time to repose, he went 
on talking of papistry and puritanism, warlocks 
and witches, and his skill in detecting them, not 
unfrequently interspersing his discourse with quo- 
tations from the Latin. These, as he was very 
affably inclined, he condescended to translate for 
the benefit of the queen and Margaret, who, it 
may be presumed, were greatly edified, especially 
the latter, filled as she was with the most intense 
anxiety lest the plan for her lover’s escape should 
be frustrated by the king’s unwonted wakeful- 
ness, which, owing to his pertinacious volubility, 
seemed likely to continue till after midnight. 

‘‘The gude thought is ever wont to come after- 
hend,”’ said he, at the end of a long speech, ‘for 
instead of wasting words on those who have little 
care for anything but bonny wawbes and sic kind 
o’ trash, [ might have recorded on paper what 
would have made a whole page of the book, 
which I trust to make like a well-stored hive, 
whence our loving subjects and their posterity 
after them may draw forth the honey of wisdom.” 

‘You might have done so,” replied the queen, 
‘but as it is now midnight, I trust your majesty 
will not peril your health by studying at so late 
an hour.” 

‘Ye needna fear that,” he replied. ‘‘I mind 
me of what Soloman said, that much study is a 
weariness to the flesh, and shall not set about it 
this time o’ night.” 

The queen, who complained of weariness, 
after receiving from Margaret the assistance she 
needed, dismissed her to the little ante-room or 


closet where she slept. It was half an hour after 
before the king’s uncommon mental exhiliration 
had so far subsided as to induce him to seek his 
pillow. Margaret, who had listened intently to 
every movement, now rose from her bed, on the 
outside of which she had thrown herself without 
undressing, and so stationed herself that she could 
observe the signal proposed by the queen. The 
king continued to talk after he was in bed, but 
in the middle of a long sentence Margaret had 
the pleasure to find that his voice died away into 
a faint and indistinct muttering, one or two words 
which showed that his mind was running upon 
the possible escape of the prisoney, being alone 
intelligible. Yet it was not till some time after- 
ward that the queen ventured to make the signal, 
when Margaret, with a lamp in her hand, stole 
softly from the chamber. She had several long 
passages to pass through, and sensible as she. was 
of the deceitfulness of her errand, she more than 
once started at the light echo of her own foot- 
steps, or the dim shadow painted on the wainscot 
that glided by her side. She beheld no person, 
however, till she entered the hall, when she was 
alarmed by seeing several men, who had perhaps 
the evening previous indulged a little too freely 
in their cups, lying upon some of the benches; 
but as it was the ‘‘ witching time of night” when 
sleeps weighs most heavily upon the senses, none 
appeared sensible of her presence, though she 
was obliged to pass so near one or two of them, 
that the light she carried in her hand flashed full 
upon their faces. This was fortunate, as even 
the queen had one evening, when passing from 
one apartment to another, been very rudely ad- 
dressed by a person who mistook her for one of 
her attendants. When she reached the prison- 
room, she found two sentinels keeping watch on 
the outside of the door. 

‘‘] have a message to the prisoner from the 
king,’’? said she, ‘‘and must be admitted to his 
presence.”’ 

‘‘Our orders are very strict concerning him,”’ 
replied one of the sentinels, ‘‘and we cannot 
admit you without some token from his majesty.” 

‘‘T should think that just coming from his pre- 
sence was token enough,” said she, ‘‘but if you 
would have another, here is his signet ring.” 

As she passed the table on which the ring hap- 
pened to lie, she fortunately had the precaution 
to bring it with her, as she suspected that the 
guard might demand some signal from the king. 
Without further objection, one of the men un- 
locked the door and she entered the guard-room. 
Confinement in a prison, and a violent death in 
prospective, though it is said they have in certain 
instances exercised a stupifying influence, had 
the effect on one of the active and excitable 
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temperament of John Wemys, to rouse his 
physical energies and give a keenness to his 
mental perceptions wholly unprecedented, con- 
verting a moment’s inaction into perfect torture. 
It was not singular, therefore, that on this, the 
first night of his imprisonment, before having had 
time to discipline lis feelings, Margaret should 
find him traversing the floor with hasty and irre- 
gular steps, instead of reclining on his pallet. 
His back was toward her when she entered, and 
he did not perceive her till she had advanced 
nearly to the centre of the apartment. 





‘‘T have,” she hastened to say, ‘‘a message to 3 


you from the king. He desires your presence in } 


the queen’s bed-chamber, that he may ask youa 
few questions.” 

‘‘And he selected you as his messenger to 
come at his time of night, and be exposed to the 


insults of any who might chance to be prowling } 


about the precincts of the palace,’’ said Wemys, ) punished then,” said the king, ‘which would 


) 
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raised an alarm, and it was soon found that they 
had been deceived by the ‘‘subtletie of luve.” 

‘J trust,’’ said the queen, addressing the king. 
who seemed much excited at what had happened, 
though it was impossible to tell whether he was 
angry or only amused, ‘‘ that since the poor young 
man has had the good fortune to escape, that your 
majesty will trouble yourself no more about him.”’ 

‘‘But I will trouble myself about him,” he re- 
plied with much vivacity, ‘‘and intend before 
noon to issue sic proclamation as shall bring him 
back with as much haste as he departed.” 

The queen said everything she could to ap- 
pease him, and urgently remonstrated against his 


' issuing the proclamation, as she imagined it was 


5 
¢ 


for the purpose of offering a reward to whatever 
person might arrest Wemys and bring him back 


, to prison. 


whose irritable mood overbalanced the pleasure | 
' ereet persons who might choose to behave them- 


he felt at seeing his betrothed. 


‘Fortune has befriended me,’ replied she, | 
‘‘for I have not been molested,” and then draw- | 


ing nearer to him she contrived in a few hurried } 


words to impart to him so much of her plan for 


‘‘You would let the rash young man go un- 
truly be guid encouragement for sic other indis- 
selves as undutifully and arrogantly as he has 


done.”’ 
Anne further urged that lenity might prove 


| more politic than severity, but the king continued 


his escape as to ensure his silence and precaution. | 


Margaret now left the prison, followed by her } 


lover, who was escorted by two of the guard. 
When they arrived at the queen’s chamber, she 
told the sentinels to keep watch on the outside of 
the door, then softly opening it, she and Wemys 
entered. She stood still a moment to listen. 


firm in his intention to issue the proclamation. 
Several days had passed, and as nothing had 


- been heard respecting Wemys of Logie, the queen 
: took opportunity to congratulate Margaret on his 
_ probably being, by that time, out of danger of 
. being captured. As they were still engaged in 


The silence remained unbroken, except by a. 
low, monotonous breathing, which assured Mar-.. 


garet that the king still slept. 


As the night | 


was very warm a window had been suffered to ; 
remain open, and it was the work only of a few } 


minutes for Wemys to fasten the cord which 
Margaret had provided to an iron stanchion, 
by means of which he let himself down to the 
ground at a place which was fortunately screened 
from the observation of the guard. He waited 
only to cast one hasty look at the window where 
Margaret stood watching him, then waving his 
hand in token of adieu, he disappeared round a 
corner of the building. For half an hour Mar- 
garet watched with the most intense anxiety for 
any noise which might announce his capture. 
Even the rustle of a leaf, or the moving of a 
bird on its perch would cause her to start with 
alarm. Nothing occurred to confirm her fears, 
and when at last the dawn began to brighten in 
the east, she withdrew into the inner apartment 
lest the king should wake and find her watching. 
In less than five minutes afterward the guard, 
who, till the appearance of morning, had waited 
patiently at the door, suspecting all was not right 
13* 


conversation about him, Margaret, happening to 
look out of a window, beheld a horseman ap- 
proaching the palace at full speed. She looked 
at him very intently for a few moments, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘it is surely John Wemys.” 

The queen rose and went to the window, and 
both agreed that it was certainly he. The king, 


_who had just returned from hunting, stood in 
; sight of the window, surrounded by several of 


> 


: 
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his attendants. Wemys suddenly reined in his 
horse when within about fifty yards of the spot 
where the king stood, sprang to the ground and 
threw the reins over the animal’s neck. He then 
hastened forward and knelt at the king’s feet. 
What all this meant the queen and Margaret 
Were entirely at a loss to conjecture, but their 
fears were somewhat allayed when they saw 
that the countenance of James was beaming 
with smiles, and that he suffered Wemys to kiss 
his hand. 

In a few minutes they saw James advancing 
toward the palace, who waved his hand to 
Wemys as a signal for him to tollow. 

‘* Did I not tell you,” said the king, as he very 
unceremonionsly entered the queen’s apartment, 
‘‘that the proclamation would bring him back ?”’ 
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The puzzled looks of the queen and Margaret 
seemed infinitely to delight him, but he was in 
too genial a humor to keep them long in suspense. 

‘“‘T ken what you thought,” said he. ‘You 
supposed I meant to have him brought back to 
prison again, but I thought if he were traitorously 
inclined, a little kindness might make a true man 
of him, and I moreover thought it was a pity that 
the puir lassie’s cunningly devised plan should all 
go for nothing, so I caused a free pardon to be 
proclaimed if he would come back to his duties.” 

An exclamation of joyful surprise escaped the 
lips of Margaret. The words of the king were 
confirmed by the happy countenance of Wemys, 
who had paused at the chamber door, but now 
came forward at the command of James. He 
approached the queen and knelt at her feet. As 
he bent forward to kiss her hand, in a few mur- 
mured words, scarcely above his breath, and too 
low to reach the ears of the king, he expressed 
the deep sense of gratitude he then felt and 
shonld ever retain for her kindness. 

‘And now,” said the king, addressing the 
queen, ‘‘it is our royal recommendation that 
the honest affection of the young couple be 
rewarded by permitting them to enter the godly 

bond of marriage, and that immediate prepara- 
tion be made for a merry wedding. And as you 
have a goodly fancy in sic things, we leave the 
whole ordering thereof to you, save in some little 
matters touching the wedding feast, which we 
have the better right to meddle with as we de- 
sign to be present.” ; 

The queen replied ‘that she should certainly 
exert herself according to the best of her ability 
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in an affair that his majesty had been so conde- | 
scending as to recommend to her attention, and | 
that, if he would allow her the privilege, she | 
would name four weeks from that day for the - 


celebration of the marriage.” 
As the queen’s suggestion was readily sanc- 
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THE WONTRASS. 


BY “Fr. 4g. F.”? AUTHOR OF A **MARRIAGE OF CON- 
VENIENCE,”’ *¢ a, DECAYED FAMILY,’’ &c. &c. 


CHIAPTER III. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 127. 


Witiine had been married to Miss Aspinwall 
about the same time that Herbert’s marriage took 
place, and they also went to house keeping the 
following May. 

Willing had wished to the utmost extent that 
his means permitted, to prepare a home not alto- 
gether unworthy of his beautiful bride, but she 
said, 

‘Dearest George, what should we do with so 
large a house? What possible importance can a 
third story that we do not occupy, give us? Let 
me have a dear little snug house which will be 
in keeping with onr means, and where we shall 
be so happy! Nobody expects us to live in style. 
Everybody knows we did not marry each other 
for fortune,” she said, looking up into luis face 
With a proud smile, ‘‘so we can live just as we 
And her good sense prevailed. — 

She was soon settled to her heart’s content in 
the snnggest little house possible. It was very 
small to be sure, and Willing feared she would 
feel the change from the home she had been 
accustomed to more than she anticipated; but he 
was mistaken. The light of love threw a. charm 
over every privation, and the spirit of romance 


please.” 


‘ touched even the dry details of economy. She 
took a pride in the smallness of her establish- 


ment, and delighted in surprising her friends 
with her new born efficiency. Unlike Mrs. Her- 
bert, she was not afraid of being thought ‘‘ used 
to it,” and she was generally to be found sewing 
in her parlor, and never was so proud as when 
she could say, “I did this,” and ‘‘I made that.” 


| Mary would have died rather than confess the 


tioned by the king, the excuses and remonstrances | 
of the blushing Margaret, on account of the short- | 


ness of the intervening period, as might be ex- 


pected all went for nothing, opposed as they were | 
- importance as George Willing’s wife as she had 


by the wishes of her betrothed, as well as the 
royal decision. 


MORNING. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON, . 


’T was morn. The breeze was out upon the hills, 
Shaking the sleepy blossoms and ripe buds 

Till they awoke, and breathed unto the Lord 
Their odorous offering; while the grateful birds, 
Like jeweled bells among the waving boughs, 
Poured forth their joyous matins, till the light 
That melted sweetly down into the vale, 

Seemed made of balm and music It was morn. 


things that Laura gloried in. Not but that she 
did as much and more too, but then nobody must 


suspect it. Now it never entered Mrs. Willing’s 


head that she was not a person of quite as much 


been as Laura Aspinwall. In fact, she never 
thought about the matter at all. There was an 
innate pride and dignity about her that prevented 
her feeling the change in that point of view, and 
consequently, nobody else felt it. She had always 
been admired as a beautiful and spirited girl, and 
she was not less so as a high bred, graceful, and 
withal disinterested (for society always admires 
sentiment when it can do so conveniently) married 
woman. 

Mrs. Willing had called upon Mrs. Herbert, 
and the visit had been returned, but the ladies 
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had not yet met. Mary had delayed returning 
the last visit for some time, waiting for her fresh 
spring costume, (as she attached great importance 
to these matters) and when she went to visit Mrs. 
Willing, whom she looked upon as the most fash- 
ionable among her acquaintance, she, was always 
particularly anxious to be elegant. Being now 
equipped to her perfect satisfaction, she sallied 
forth, happy in the consciousness of her new pink 
bonnet and gay silk, to make the long postponed 
call. This time she was fortunate in finding Mrs. 
Willing at home. She was shown into the parlor 
where she found Laura, who received her cor- 
dially, and entered into conversation with the 
frankness and warmth that their recent rela- 
tionship seemed to demand, but which it cost 
Mary some effort to meet, for she was so taken 
by surprise by the appearance, dress and manner 
of her new relative, that she was actually discon- 
certed, and for once almost lost her presence of 
mind. She had heard of Miss Aspinwall as a 
fashionable beauty, and knew that as Mrs. Wil- 
ling she was scarce less admired than when a 
girl. She had consequently formed her after her 
own ideas of fashion, and prepared herself to 
meet her accordingly. She had expected to see 
a striking looking woman with something pro- 
nonecé if not dashing in her air and manner—that 
she should be dressed up to all this was a matter 
of course... Never was she more surprised, more 
uncomfortably surprised than to find Mrs. Willing 


as unpretending in manner and simple in dress as } 
possible; but it was the simplicity of grace and } 
elegance that made Mrs. Herbert feel at once ; 


over dressed and vulgar. The rooms were very 
plainly, what Mary would have called commonly 
furnished, and as Mrs. Willing had been sewing 
at her entrance, her work still lay beside her; in 
short, Mary would have blushed to have been 
‘‘caught,’? as she would have expressed it, so 
dressed, so occupied and in such rooms. And 
yet to the eye of discernment there was a general 


air of refinement and good taste in these simple 


apartments, infinitely more agreeable than the 


gay and more expensive rooms of the Herberts, 
for they bore the stamp of being occupied, and 
occupied by persons of education and refinement. 
There were books about not for show, but works 
evidently being read—music too was there—in 
short, all those nameless traces of domestic and 
cultivated pursuits which persons of taste and 
education scatter around them, and yet more the 
warm, cheerful home-look, that nothing but the 
habitual presence of the owners will give to 
apartments, and for the absence of which no 
furniture can compensate. 

Now Mrs. Herbert’s rooms were as we have said 
more expensive, gayer; but they were cheerless 
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and cold, for it was evident they were mere show 
roorns, kept to be dusted and receive strangers. 
That Mrs. Herbert never sat there while alone, 
that Mr. Herbert never presumed to loll upon 
one of those hard, repulsive looking ottomans 
was clear; and the idea of anybody’s sewing at 
that little uncomfortable centre-table was as pre- 
posterous as that any one had ever opened one 
of the finely bound, but unyieldingly new books 
that lay upon it. 

In short, one would as naturally have expected 
to see Mrs. Willing in her simple morning dress, 
with its little collar close to her beautiful throat, 
her rich, dark hair in plain bands, and her small 
white hands without a ring, in the one house, as 
they would have looked for the mistress of the 
other in the gaily attired, ringletted aud ringed 
lady, so evidently in her ‘‘best,” now making 
her first visit to the former. 

The sudden coming on of summer formed as 
usual, under the circumstances, the opening topic 
of conversation, and Mrs. Willing said, 

‘‘Coming from the country, you must feel it 
particularly, Mrs. Herbert.” 

‘‘No, Ido not think I do,”’ replied Mrs. Her- 
bert, who did not like the phrase ‘‘ coming from the 
country.”’ ‘I have been so much accustomed to 
the city (she had been at school there six months) 
that I do not think I feel it more than others. I 
am not fond of the country.” 

‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Willing, with some sur- 
prise, ‘‘then I almost envy you. This is the first 
summer I have ever passed in the city, and I do 
yearn for the country more than I can express. 


) My father has a beautiful place on the river, 
, Where we always passed half the year, and I 
>» feel the change very much. 


I love the country, 


> With its fresh air and flowers, and sweet new 


mown hay—all is delightful to me. However,”’ 
she said, smiling as she checked herself, ‘‘I am 
very glad you are not fond of it, for of course 
then Mr. Herbert will not wish to leave town for 
the summer, and consequently Mr. Willing can 
run away from the office during August. I must 
pass August, if possible, at Belvedere, if he can 
possibly get away. So,’ she continued gaily, ‘I 
hope you husband partakes of your city tastes.” 

Mrs. Herbeit now felt that she had been rather 
too much in haste in abjuring the country, and 
regretted that she had not spoken also with 
enthusiasm of her ‘‘father’s place.”? She feared 
her own hasty denial of rural tastes was rather 
‘““cockney.” It was too late now, however, to 
retract, so she could only say with as much good 
humor as possible. 

‘Yes, you may have August. We shall travel 
some time during the summer, but I should prefer 
either earlier or later in the season. But in the 
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heat of the summer there is no place where yous can impart on the impertant subject,’”’ said her 
can find the comforts of home,” she added a little 3 friend gaily. 
consequentially. ‘‘Then lend me your copy of Ude for a few 
‘‘ We have the sea breeze in the evenings here,” § days,’’? continued Laura, quite in earnest. ‘I 
remarked Mrs. Willing. ‘‘ The morning air is less § cannot get it here. I have written to a friend in 
pleasant, and I suppose you are an early riser.” $ Paris to send it to me. You will really oblige me 
Mrs. Herbert did not like Mrs. Willing’s ‘‘sup- $ if you can spare me yours for a few days, for you 
posing” any such thing, and thinking it looked $ do not know how ashamed I feel when I order 
‘‘country” to be early, smiled a little as she re- § dinner and the cook asks me how it is to be 


plied rather languidly. dressed. Now if I am armed with Ude, I can 
‘‘No—I must confess I am somewhat indolent $ really assume quite an experienced tone,’ she 
in the morning—we are quite late.” said laughingly, ‘‘and Fanny shall not find me 


‘‘T have always been accustomed to ride before } again the picture of a distressed house-keeper.”’ 
breakfast,” replied Mrs. Willing, ‘‘so that I am ‘‘How do you like house-keeping?”’ pursued 
habitually early; and fortunately for me Mr. Wil- } Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ Does it give you much trouble?” 


ling likes early hours. It enables him to do so ‘‘No—very little. I like it very much. Do 
much in the mornings that he has the evenings } not you, Mrs. Herbert?” 
comparatively to himself.” Mary, determining now to profit by her former 


Here again Mary felt that she had made a mistakes, though somewhat surprised that the 
mistake, and might have told the truth not only 3 conversation of ladies of fashion should take so 


with impunity but credit. homely a tone, decided to adopt the same, and 
They were here interrupted by the entrance 3 replied promptly. 

-of Mrs. Howard and Miss Aspinwall, a sister to ‘‘Oh, yes—I always was fond of house-keeping 

Mrs. Willing, and after some conversation, Miss { and dusting about.” 

Aspinwall said laughingly, ' Now ‘‘dusting about’? was not exactly what 
‘‘Well, Laura, how did you succeed with your { either of the others meant by the expression 

ice-cream yesterday?’? and without waiting for } ‘‘house-keeping,’”? and there was a quirk at the 


an answer she turned to Mrs. Howard and said, | corners of Mrs. Howard’s mouth as she said it, 
‘‘you would have laughed to have seen Laura | that made Mary color to her temples, and wish 
yesterday, with such a grave, anxious face, ) she had bitten off her tongue before she uttered 
studying a receipt book for ‘ice-creams,’ and it. She soon after rose to take her leave; not, 
how learned she was in vanillas, and how puz- however, before she had begged each and all 
zled about the quantity and quality of salt to be. of the ladies in the most cordial and pressing 
used. You never saw sich a picture of a house- manner to come and see her soon and often. 
keeper in distress. I left her before she had got } To Miss Aspinwall she was particularly urgent, 
through. But how did you succeed, Laura?” saying—‘‘you young ladies who have nothing to 

Mis. Willing shook her head as she smilingly » do should be sociable. Do come and bring your 





answered, work, and sit the morning with me. I am always 
‘Tt was a terrible failure. But George was} home of an evening. Pray, come soon—I am so 
very good natured. He did not laugh at me ° lonely.” 





much. But I don’t mean to give itup—I shall> Fanny just articulated a ‘‘very happy,” and 
calmly tried to stem the torrent of her civilities 
by saying she was going out of town soon; but 
it would not do. Mary knew when she was to 
return, and Miss Aspinwall contented herself at 


try again. Perhaps you can help me, Mrs. Her- 
bert,’? she said, turning to Mary. ‘Should the 
ereain be boiled or not?” 
But Mary stoutly denied all knowledge of the art. 
‘‘They had always got theirs at the confection- ? last by saying she would with pleasure, mentally 
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ers. She had never made it herself.” _resolving if she said much more she would never 
‘“No,” said Mrs. Willing, ‘‘I think it is one of ? even call to see her again. 

the luxuries of the country where cream abounds. ‘She is so lonely,” said Miss Aspinwall, as 

But I do not intend to give it up even here, not- } Mrs. Herbert left the house. ‘‘ What coolness 


withstanding my failure of yesterday. I shall} some people have! The idea of my going to 
write to mamma for her receipt if I do not suc- } pass the evening, and that often too with her, 


ceed in the next attempt, Fanny.” and bring my work. Pon my word a modest 
‘“Yon seem to have set about house-keeping in } lady.” 

earnest,” said Mrs. Howard. ‘‘Don’t be so indignant, Fanny,” said Mrs. 
‘‘Certainly,” replied Laura, ‘‘and I have been } Willing laughing—‘‘she knows no better.” 

thinking of coming to you for some instructions.” ‘‘Then she has to learn,” replied Miss As- 


‘‘You shall have all the light my experience $ pinwall. ‘I know no greater bore than being 
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followed up in that way by invitations you don’t 
accept, and don’t mean to accept.” 

But Mary did not learn. She was afflicted 
with that restless ambition ever striving after 
something, and not particularly delicate as to 
her means to attain what she wanted. Her 
present object was fashionable society. There 
would not have been the least difficulty in her 
obtaining it, for her husband’s position and 
family connections would have given it to her 
as a matter of course, could she have taken it 
patiently and calmly. To be a person of con- 
sequence in the circle she so much coveted was 
of course a matter out of the question. But 
she was too anxious, too restless. ‘‘ More haste 
worse speed”’ is generally true, but with regard 
to society it is emphatically so. She received 
people too eagerly, returned their visits so imme- 
diately, and frequently called again before hers 
were returned. And then—for even poor Mary’s 
good qualities seemed to stand in her way, she 
had a sister forever with her, and one of the Miss 
Walkers (a counterpart of Mary without beauty) 
was taken about everywhere, and made first calls, 
and in short, Mrs. Herbert, instead of fighting her 
way tzto society, seemed to be fighting herself 
out of it. 

‘‘Mrs. Herbert and Miss Walker,’’ said Mrs. 
Howard, tossing aside the card—‘‘how those 
people do call and call again. I suppose Mrs. 
Herbert wants me to invite her sister to my 
soirees, but I am not going to do it.” 

Now there was no reason on earth why Mrs. 
Howard should not, have asked Miss Walker, only 
that ‘‘she would not”—‘ they called so often.” 
In short, they were wanting in quiet dignity and 
self-respect—consequently nobody respected them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘Come home and dine with me, Harry,” said 
George Willing one day as they left the office. 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ replied Herbert—‘‘do you 
expect anybody ?” 

‘No one,”’ he replied, ‘“‘but yourself.’ 

‘¢ And pray, does your wife allow you to bring 
in any one in this way without consulting her?” 
enquired Herbert as they reached the house. 

‘‘Certainly, why not?” asked Willing. 

Herbert made no answer, for he was thinking 
what Mary would say if he surprised her in the 
same way. 

Mrs. Willing received him cordially, and what 
surprised Herbert, never left the drawing room 
until dinner was announced in the back parlor., It 
was very simple, but well served and well cooked 
—there was nothing that denoted expensive house 
keeping, and yet any gentleman might have 
brought home a friend to such a table without 
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fear or shame. Herbert passed a few hours very 
agreeably with his friend, and was charmed by the 
ease and grace of his wife. 
he said, . 

‘Mary, I want to ask George Willing to dine 
with us some day soon.’’ 

‘Whenever you please,” 
let me know the day before.”’ 

‘¢No—no,”’ said her husband—‘‘ just let me ask 
him as he asked me. If I invite him for the next 
day he will suppose I mean to have others.” 

‘Bring Mr. Willing home to dine down in this 
basement room!” said Mary with a look of infinite 
surprise. ‘‘Why, what can you be thinking of, 
Harry?” 

‘‘T always hated a basement room,” said Her- 
bert impatiently, ‘‘but you made such a point of 
it, and here it is. I can’t ask a friend, because 
forsooth, we dine in the basement room. Why 
should we not make a dining-room of the back 
parlor as the Willings and most people do?” 

‘‘Dine on my Brussels carpet,” said Mary— 
‘never. Mrs. Willing has only ingrain, and if 
she chooses to wear them out let her. They are 
cheap enough at the best,”’ she added contemptu- 
ously. 


The next morning 


she replied, ‘only 


‘‘Then I wish to heavens we had ingrain too,” 
replied Herbert, much vexed, ‘‘if I cannot invite 
a friend home because the furniture is too fine to 
be used every day.” 

“Why, what a fuss you are making, Harry,” 
retorted Mary. ‘‘You can ask a friend any day 
and every day if you please—I only ask you to 
let me know the day before—no great hardship 
in that I am sure. I am willing to take any 
trouble, and have everything to your satisfaction, 
so you need not get in a passion about nothing. 
Ask Willing for to-morrow if you please. 

‘But I want to ask him without ceremony.”’ 

‘Well, ask him without ceremony. What is 
to prevent you?” 

“But I can’t if I must ask him for a day a 
head,” persisted her husband. 

‘‘Now, Harry, as to your bringing him down 
into this basement room, once for all, it is a thing 
I won’t consent to.””? And Herbert, though he 
grumbled, had learned by this time that his wife 
never yielded a point in what she considered her 
own department; so he had to give it up. 

Willing was asked by note for the next day, 
and Mary had the table set up stairs, and got out 
her best china, and made every effort to have a 
handsome dinner, and Harry felt as if it was un- 
gracious to say he was not satisfied after she had 
done so much to please him, but he was not. He 
felt that the whole thing was wanting in the 
quiet, every day ease that had so charmed him 
at Willings. 
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‘‘Harry,” said Mary, a short time after this, 
‘we are invited on Wednesday at Mrs. Willing’s 
to meet Howard and his bride. I think by the 
way we ought to invite them too,’’ continued she. 

‘‘I don’t see the necessity,” replied Herbert. 

‘‘As members of his family I think it is but 
gracious,’ she continued, ‘‘to treat her with 
some attention.” 

‘We certainly do not owe the Howards any 
particular attention of the kind,’? answered her 
husband. ‘‘Why none of them gave us parties 
when we married.” 

Mary was silenced for a moment by this, and 
then she resumed with, 

‘‘ Now that my sister is with me I shonld like 
to give a party, and as I have never given any 
since I have been married, and have been out a 
good deal, I think it is time.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ interrupted her husband, ‘‘if you want 
to give one that is a different matter.”’ 

‘We may as well pay them the compliment 
while we are about it,’’ she persisted, for she 
always liked to put in her claim to being ‘one of 
the family,’ to which Herbert replied, 

‘‘ Just as you please, I have no objection,” and 
consequently the invitations were issued. 

Mrs. Willing’s party was like everything she 
did, in perfect taste and keeping with her circum- 
stances. Her guests were well selected, and her 
refreshments simple but good. She was not only 
admired, but a favorite; consequently none of her 
invitations were refused; and the animation and 
grace of the fair hostess shed itself like a charm 
over the company assembled, and the evening 
went off with spirit. 

~ When Mary was discussing the arrangements 
for her party with her sister, she said something 
about the supper, which made her husband look 
up and say, 

‘‘ Are you going to have supper?” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ she replied. ‘‘Every one has 
supper now.”’ 

‘There was none at Willing’s the other night.” 

‘‘Mrs. Willing may do as she pleases,” said 
Mary, not a little provoked at having her quoted 
so often, ‘‘but I shall have a supper.” After a 
moment’s pause, she resumed more calmly, 

“Tt was but a family party at Willing’s the 
other evening, and consequently ices and sand- 
wiches did very well. Mrs. Willing was sur- 
rounded ‘by those she knew intimately. But I 
wish to give a more general party, as I have 
received civilities I should like to return. You 
know you may trust me as to expense, so leave 
the arrangement of the details to my care.” 
~ Herbert said no more. Mary did not, however, 
confine herself to returning civilities. She took 
this opportunity, which she considered a grand 
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one, of making many first calls; and Mrs. Howard 
being a person of decided fashion, she thought 
this a capital chance of getting many of those to 
her house who had hitherto slighted her. ‘*To 
meet the bride,’”’ and ‘‘for Mr. Herbert’s cousin, 
Mrs. Howard,”’ was consequently repeated again 
and again. 

‘‘ How provoking! The Lelwyns are engaged,” 
she exclaimed, throwing aside the note—‘‘I don’t 
believe a word of it,” she added, with infinite 
vexation. 

“Why not?” enquired her husband—‘* why 
should they refuse if they are not engaged?” 

Mary did not think it best to reply, ‘‘ because 
they don’t choose to come here,”’ so she only said, 
‘it may be—only I don’t know of any other party 
for the same evening.” 

‘The Lewises regret,” she said, opening another 
note. ‘*Too bad! The Crofts accept—I had just 
as leave they staid away. Itseems to me that all 
those I care particularly about are engaged or in- 
disposed,”’ she muttered, and so it was—those she 
wanted most were those she had courted most, 
and consequently they were those on whom she 
had made the most unfavorable impression. 

Her husband’s connections and those of the 
bride, for whom the party was given, accepted 
of course, and so she had a sprinkling of fash- 
ionables, with a good many others not quite so 
tonish, and others again that the Howards and 
Aspinwalls, and the rest of the exclusives did 
not know at all, and asked each other, ‘‘ where 
Mrs. Herbert could have picked them up.” 

The supper was scanty and poor. But there 
Were oysters and ices and Charlotte russ, &c, 
and Mary was satisfied. She could not go to the 
full expense of a handsome entertainment, but 
that was no reason to her mind why the thing 
should not be attempted. ‘‘ There was a supper, 
and nobody could say there was none. It sounded 
well, and not one person in twenty knew what 
they were eating,” was the way Mary argued 
with herself. 

‘‘How did Mary’s party go off?” asked one 
of Herbert’s married sisters, whg had not been 
able to be there. 

‘‘Not well,” answered Miss Herbert, ‘‘ Mary 
has no talent for society. She does not know 
how to select her gnests—it was an odd set. 
People did not seem to know each other.” 

‘¢ Was there a supper?” 

‘¢ Yes, an abominable one—and such as it was, 
not enough. The charlotte russ was nothing but 
custard, the ices miserable—the oysters the smal- 
lest I ever saw. I heard some young man laugh 
as he handed a plate to his partner, and say some- 
thing about the ‘last’—I did not hear what—and 
somebody else asked for champaigne, and none 
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was forthcoming, and altogether, I expect every | 
thing was short of the mark.”’ 

‘What a pity to attempt it,’’ replied Mrs. 
Alden—‘‘ how much better taste in Mrs. Willing 
to give only ices and sandwiches, but everything 
so abundant, that all must be satisfied.” , 

‘‘Oh, Laura is a very different woman from 
Mary,” replied Miss Herbert. ‘‘I wish Mary 
had a tenth part of her sense and taste.” 

‘¢ And yet she is not deficient in sense in other 
points either,’”’ continued Mrs. Alden—‘‘ how was 
she dressed ?” 

‘¢ Very badly—that she always is.” 

‘¢ What did she wear?” 

‘Her ‘velvet’ as she calls it,’? pursued Miss 
Herbert. ‘You know Mary always attempts the 
fashion whatever it may be—whether beyond her 
means or within them—and I do hate a mean 
velvet above ,all things—besides Mary has not 
the figure to carry it off. If she consulted the 
becoming she would always dress as simply as 
possible. I tried to give her a hint by praising 
Mrs. Willing’s good taste, and saying how pretty 
she looked in her book muslin.” 

‘She did not take it, I suppose.” 

‘¢Ves she did, for she seemed vexed. She 
knew well enough what I meant—she said it 
might do for Mrs. Willing, but everybody could 
not be so independent of fashion—and some how 
she seems to think Laura can do a great deal 
she cannot undertake—I don’t understand Mary. 
She seems haunted by a feeling of original insig- 
nificance, and then again she seems suddenly to 
think she is a person of great importance. She 
has some mistaken notion in her head of taking 
a ‘stand’ in society—I don’t know what. Mary 
has many good qualities, but she certainly is not 
calculated fer society. Iwas really mortified the 
other night to look round and think that was 
Harry’s house and Harry’s wife.” 

‘¢ He should have married in his own set,” re- 
plied Mrs. Alden—‘‘ Mary would have been hap- 
pier, a person of more consequence, probably, in 
her own little village than she is here, and cer- 
tainly Harry could scarce have chosen worse than 
he did in marrying her.”’ 

‘¢T would hardly savy that,” replied Miss Her- 
bert, ‘‘for upon the whole she is a good wife, 
notwithstanding that I think Harry often feels the 
same want, though he does not know what it is, 
that strikes everybody that knows her. I rather 
think, however, that it is more a matter of nature 
than education. Laura Willing would have made 
an amiable, charming, useful woman whether she 
had been born and brought up and married in 
either city or country, and I doubt whether any 
position would have satisfied the restless cravings 
of Mary’s ambition.” 
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‘tT believe you are right,’’ rejoined her sister, 
‘though I still think as a general rule that it is 
safer for a young man to marry a girl brought up 
in his own circle, and accustomed by education to 
the sentiments, habits and tastes of those among 
whom her lot is cast. Though I agree with you 
that both in town and country, exceptions to al] 
rules are almost as common as the rules them- 
selves.”’ 





HIS FEATHER IS OF FOREST GREEN 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But not a happier yeoman sings 
Throughout the summer day; 

And not a lord in all the land 
Can bend a bow so true— 

Or win a kinder glance of love 
From eyes of brighter blue. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But never firmer, bolder heart 
Was clad in rich array; 

For strength of arm, or daring deed, 
His match may not be seen— 

Or lighter step in greenwood dance, 
Or form of nobler mein. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

And seated at the festive board 
His words are blithe and gay; 
Yet when he winds his bugle horn 

And hies him to the chase, 
No hardy sportsman pressing close 
Outvies him in the race. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But ’neath a lady’s bower his voice 
Is soft as breeze in May; 

And many a maiden looks to see 
His plume wave on the air, 

And sighs to think so brave a youth 
Should fail to deem her fair. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But should his lips a love suit press, 
What heart could say him nay? 
For when o’er day there softly falls 

The starry twilight shade, 
The lady of the castle flies 
To meet him in the glade. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 
But he has honeyed vows to steal 
A trusting heart away; 
For when his fair one seeks her home 
She tells not where she strayed, 
But oft her bosom echoes with 
The words that he has said. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS No. VII. 


AMANDA M. EDMOND.* 


Mrs. Epmonp makes her first appearance before 
the public in this elegant volume of poems. Her 
preface is short, graceful and unostentatious. She 
makes no pretensions to the higher walks of poetry, 
but offers her effusions in the modest hope that 
they will touch kindred chords in other bosoms. 
We do not wonder that she has been led to pub- 
lish by this hope. The sympathy which the anthor 
creates between himself and his readers is one of 
the most delightful parts of his vocation; and that 
heart must be dead to all the finer feelings of our 
nature which does not beat quicker at the thought 
that hundreds, and it may be thousands, every- 
where on this wide globe, respond to its impas- 
sioned numbers. It is this which makes the poet’s 
life so truly beautiful and grand. It spans time 
with a bridge more potent than that of the fairy, 
for by it the present is linked with the past, and 
men in this nineteenth century hold communion 
with the blind old man of Scio. All earthly powers 
vanish before that of the poet. Like the magician 
he conjures up forms not of this world only, but 
of brighter and fairer realms. Who has not wan- 
dered with Milton in Paradise, or with Dante } 
seen Beatrice smiling from heaven? 


We have often had occasion to remark, during 
this series of critiques, that the poetry of a woman 
is that of the heart rather than of the intellect. 
The volume before us is another proof of this 
assertion. The best poems of Mrs. Edmond are 
on religious subjects, or are dictated by the home 
affections. 

To speak critically there is little or no imagi- 
nation in these effusions. We have fancy indeed, 
always graceful and often elevated, but none of 
that lofty ideality which characterizes the first rank 
of poetic minds. The numbers flow sweetly, with 
but rare exceptions; the sentiments are noble; and 
the handling of the subject displays’considerable 
skill. The fair author admits, what we at once 
suspected, that she had been in the habit of com- 
posing from childhood. But we will leave her 
verses to make their own way with the reader. 
On page 47 is the following poem. 

‘*T asked a glad and happy child, 
Whose hands were filled with flowers, 
‘Whose silvery laugh rang free and wild, 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers. 
I crossed her sunny path, and cried, 
‘ When is the time to die?? 
‘Not yet! not yet!’ the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 





* The Broken Vow and other poems. By A. M. 
Edmond. 1 vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln, 1845. 
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I asked a maiden, back she flung 
The tresses of her hair; 
A whispered name was on her tongue, 
‘Whose memory hovered there. 
A flush passed o’er her lily brow, 
T caught her spirit’s sigh; * 
‘Not now,’ she cried, ‘oh no, not zow! 
Youth is no time to die.’ j 


I asked a mother, as she prest 
Her first-born in her arms, 
As gently on her tender breast 
She hushed her babe’s alarms. 
Tn quivering tones her answer came, 
Her eyes were dim with tears, 
‘My doy his mother’s life must claim, 
For many, many years!’ 


I questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
Of proud and fearless air, 

His brow was furrowed not by time, 
Or dimmed by woe and care. 

Tn angry accents he replied— 
And gleamed with scorn his eye, 

‘Talk not to me of death,’ he cried, 
‘For only age should die.’ 


I questioned Age; for him, the tomb 
Had long been all prepared, 

But death, who withers youth and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 

Once more his nature’s dying fire 
Flashed high, as thus he cried, 

‘ Life, only life is my desire!’ 
Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 


I asked a Christian—‘ answer thou 
W hen is the hour of death ;’ 

A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath; 
And sweetly o’er his features stole 

A smile, a light divine; 
He spake the language of his soul, 
‘My Master's time ts mine!” 


Mrs. Edmond succeeds well also in poems of 
a quiet, descriptive character. 
the grave of an Indian Chief. 


Here is one on 


‘CA chieftain’s grave! 
Deep in the wildwood—lonely, dark, and drear— 
A red man of the forest slumbers here; 

Whose arm the death-blow gave, 
In savage might, to many a pale-faced foe, 
Whose dust alike lies in the green earth low. 


Meet burial-place 
Ts this for one like him who fills it now, 
Beneath the dark shade of the hemlock’s bough; 
The pine trees interlace, 
Shutting out all the life-like glare of day, 
Save here and there a faint and fleeting ray. 


The night dews fall, 
And fill, till eve returns, the pale flower’s cup, 
Save when the bee the pearly draught drinks up, 
Where the green moss her pall 
Of shining velvet fondly strives to spread 


O’er the hushed relics of the mighty dead. 


The silver stream 
Winds thro’ the dell, with softly murmuring sound, 
As though the spot were consecrated ground; 

Ard the fleet wild deer seem, «- . 
While hurrying by the undisturbed retreat, 
To press the soft, greensward with lighter feet. 


On the still air 

Ring out no joyous voices; seldom heard 

Ts the sweet strain of bright-eyed beauteous birds, 
And flitting unaware ji 
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Thither, the golden butterfly turns back, 
Till the warm sunshine cheers his gloomy track. 


The sheltering vine, 
A shadowy arch high o’er the sleeper weaves, 
Of purple fruit, mingled with broad, dark leaves ; 
And its fond tendrils twine 
Around the cold gray headstone, as it stands 
Rude monument reared by unskilful hands. 


The breezes change 
Their glad, light tune to one of mournful note, 
As o’er the warrior’s resting-place they float 
Through the tall, stately range 
Of trees, whose dark boughs, sweeping to and fro, 
Make dirge-like music for the dead below. 


Far distant roars 
A mighty cataract, furious waters form; 
Like the hoarse mutterings of some coming storm 
Its wrathful thunder pours: ° 
But all unheeded; like sound’s feeblest breath 
Fall the loud echoes on the ear of death. 


Springs come and wane, 
And summer gales, scent-laden, rustle by ; 
Green leaves, bright flowers ’neath autumn’s cold touch 
die ; 
And snow, and icy rain— 
Stern winter’s gifts—fall on the charnel-spot 
Of the dead chieftain, but he marks them not. 


Oh! can it be, 
That he who fills this lowly burial-place, 
‘Was the proud leader of the mighty race, 

That roamed unchecked and free 
Through the deep forest, o’er the wide-spread plain, 
Children of nature, owning but her reign! 


First in the fray, 
Bravest among the brave in wildest strife, 
Last to desert the field with slaughter rife, 
Mighty in council day, 
Pouring in savage ears the soul’s deep strains, 
Was he of whom, but dust, mute dust remains. 


Strong is thine arm, 
Oh death! from life’s gay, busy realms, to bear 
Down to the grave’s lone darkness and despair 
Proud man; and swift to calm 
The wild, high beatings of his feverish heart, 
Is the cold anguish of thy fearful dart. 


The dust is thine— 
Heaven’s is the spirit—and the lofty name 
It leaves bohind, perchance in lists of fame, 
Enrolled shall brightly shine, 
Till Time’s dark hand, of future moments born, 
Blots out the record frail—then all is gone. 


Sleep! chieftain, sleep, 
While yet thou mayest, for the white man’s plough 
Shall soon the smooth turf where thou restest now 
Rend, furrowing deep; 
And, from the levelled forest’s bosom riven, 
Heave up thy relics to the glare of heaven” 
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. From the barn-eaves high, where he sits and sings 


Or chatters fierce, as he builds his nest, 
At the swallow, clad in his yellow vest 


| And dark-blue coat, who the barn within 

| Maintains des right with perpetual din. 

» When, the haunts of the wintry days forsook, 
» The glad frog sings by the sunny brook, 

» And children oft to the margin come 


To mock the sound of his voice so grum, 


‘ Or praise the hue of his glossy throat, 
_ And the polish bright of his mottled coat ;— 
_ When the serpent creeps from his dark abode 


To sun himself in the sandy road, 


_ Or bend with his shining folds the grass, 

. Where the timid maiden shrinks to pass; 

' Wher the green fields wave like the ruffled sea 
| As the breezes sweep o’er their bosom free— 


When casements are open and doors are ajar, 


» And the scent of the red rose 1s wafted afar: 
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A very meritorious poem entitled ‘‘June,” in } 


the same strain, is found on page 118. 
graphic picture of that month, one of the really 


Iv is a’ 


original effusions of the volume, and shows how : 


much better our authors succeed when they write } 


from observation rather than from books. Many 


4 


a time, we have no doubt, Mrs. Edmond has seen ' 


just such a picture as she describes in the follow- 
ing lines. 
‘¢ When the glow-worm walks by her fitful lamp, 


Where the gray owl hoots in the meadow damp, 
And the saucy voice of the martin, rings 


Vou. VIII.—14 


3 
3 
: 
: 


When the school-boy turns from his wearisome page, 
The deeds of the hero, the lore of the sage, 

And wishfully gazes on pleasures forbidden, 

Red fruit, by the foliage fitfully hidden, 

And the green shady banks of the silvery pool, 

And wonders what mortal invented a school.” 


The playfulness of this conclusion suggested tc 
us, immediately, and before we had read further, 
that Mrs. Edmond would succeed in those light, 
half comic rhymes, which, though not poetry, pass 
for it, and are often more entertaining. Accord- 
ingly we were not surprised to find on page 
125 an amusing little bagaiedle, called ‘‘ Nine 
o’Clock.”’ 


“Tis nine o'clock! impatient clerks 
A thousand keys are turning, 
With hearts for merry ‘ fracases,’ 
All through the evening yearning, 
And to and fro move on the crowd, 
With elbows sharply nudging, 
And rosy-cheeked apprentice girls 
By scores are homeward trudging. 
\ 


The loafer hopes to rest his limbs 
Where none may roughly handle, 
His downy couch the cellar door, 
The moon his silver candle; 
He hears the coming watchman’s step, 
But slumbers o’er the warning, 
While ‘ Charley’ kindly makes his bed 
The watch-house floor till morning! 


Tis nine o’clock! the weary muse 
Ts nodding o’er her numbers, 
As if she fain awhile would lose 
Herself in gentle slumbers. 
Parnassus’ ever rugged heights 
Have stretched their chasms wider; 
Pegasus roams at large, for, lo! 
The steed hath lost its rider! 


Tis nine o’clock! they say that sleep 
Will overcome the senses, 
And oft a wakeful man subdue, 
In spite of all defences. 
It must be so, for o’er me fast 
I feel it coming——stronger. 
To bed! I’!] torture poetry 
To-night, at least, no longer!” 





In a like merry strain are the ensuing verses on 
‘¢ Washing Day.” 
graphic in the third stanzas. 


There is something unusually 


“¢Oh, washing day! oh, washing day, 
‘When suds and tubs the kitchen sway, 
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What horrors hail thy dawning ; 
The muses fret for lack of time, 
To lie in bed and dream in rhyme 
Upon a Monday morning. 


The women scold, the children ery, 
And husbands heave a heavy sigh, 
In stupid wonder staring 
Upon their better halves, who seem, 
While toiling on through smoke and steam, 
For man nor devil caring! 


The very dog draws in his tail, 
And shuns the dripping water-pail 
As though he mad were running; 
The cat, with suds-bespattered fur, 
Revengeful, cuffs the luckless cur, 
In vain her precincts shunning. 


The breakfast stands with coffee cold, 
And bread, I wager, nine days old, 
For hungry stomachs craving; 
Oh, blest is he, whose appetite 
Departed with the Sabbath night, 


Both food and sorrow saving. 


Anxiety sits upon each brow 

That hovers o’er the washtub now, 
Oh mortal, hear the reason; 

It is the day appointed here 

To purify the household gear, 
A most important season. 


See red arms wring the garments out, 
Zounds! how the water flies about, 
The kitchen looks infernal; 
‘ Please marm,’ implores the trembling child, 
‘Out of my way, with gesture wild, 
Responds a voice maternal. 


But, lo, on fancy’s soaring wings 

A weight of suds the washer flings, 
Amid this fearful plashing ; 

And oh, ye gods! upon my word, 

They’ve made the /yre a scrubbing-board, 
And set the mse to washing! | 

Now pendant from the lengthened line, 

Where brightest sunbeams warmest shine, 
See divers garments drying; 

Of every shape, and size, and hue; 

Red, yellow, green, and white, and blue, 
High on the breezes flying. 


What if the cord should snap in twain? 
Gracious! ’twere worse than even rain, 
May all the saints preserve us; 
Ten thousand woes beyond I see, 
That wait on such catastrophe, 
Whose thoughts e’en make me nervous. 


Oh washing day! half o’er the globe, 
Known as the natal day of Job, 
And often cursed by many, 
If thou hast pity for the bard, 
Or for the muses hast regard, 
Come oftener dark and rainy. 


For when descends a glorious rain, 
And eastward rusts the weather-vane, 
Upon thy gloomy dawning, | 

The muses grumble not for time 
To lie in bed and dream in rhyme, 
Even on a Monday morning!” 


With a portion of another poem, in a different 
strain, we close our extracts. ‘‘Return to my 
bosom” is evidently addressed to the author’s 
husband. The following are the best verses it 
contains. 
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‘Return to my bosom—the toils of the day, 
Its cares and its sorrows are passing away; 
The last golden sunbeam has faded and gone, 
And the shadows of even are fast stealing on. 


Return to my bosom—lo, yonder afar 

There shines in the heaven a beautiful star; 
But, oh! not a charm in its lustre I see, 

For the star of my home hath not risen on me.” 


There are other meritorious poems in the vo- 
lume. Such are ‘‘ Bright Fancy, Spread thy Pinions 
Wide,” “The Sunlight of Home,” ‘‘Childhood’s 
Sleep,” ‘‘ We are Spirits,”’ ‘“‘Friendship,” ‘“‘ The 
Soul,” ‘*The Snow,” ‘*A Nameless Grave,” and 
‘The Dream of the Dying Poet.” 

Many of these poems remind us of Mrs. He- 
mans: in others there is something of the manner 
of Bryant. A tone of elevated piety pervades 
the volume. The preface concludes thus. ‘‘ The 
Sacred Poems inserted here I esteem above the 
others, and should they be the means, through 
the Divine Blessing, of elevating the heart and 
directing the thoughts to the contemplation of 
pure and holy themes, sweet indeed will be the 
reward of the author.”’ 


THE MOHAWK WAR SONG. 


BY EDWARD J25FoRrter. 


A CLOUD o’er the mountains 
Is gathering fast, 

A shade o’er our fountains 
Hath gloomily past; 

And wild sounds are sweeping 
O’er forest and vale, 

And tones as of weeping, 
Are borne in the gale. 


O’er the graves of our fathers, 
Lies the path of the foe; 

{n his might now he gathers, 
In the valleys below: 

Yet we’ve sworn by the weeping 
That marks out his path— 

By the insult he’s heaping— 
By our spirit’s wild wrath— 


We have sworn, while we’re grasping 
The spear and the bow, 

While our tomahawks clasping, 
By the war-fire’s red glow— 

To wipe out all traces 

lS Of insult and blood, 

When we rush from our places 

Like the waves of a flood. 


Let the war-whoop’s wild yelling 
Ring out on the air, 

To their coward hearts telling 
A death-song’s despair; 

From our rocks, dark and hoary, 
We’ll burst in the vale, 

And the shout of their glory 
Shall sink into wail. 
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have been taken for a sorrowing angel, as she sat 

THE QUEEN’S VICTIM. in the embrasure of a window, with the mellow- 
tinted light streaming through the stained glass 
over her tresses of waving gold, and flooding her 
Immep1aTELy after the horrid murder of young $ small and exquisite figure with a brilliancy almost 
Darnley, Mary of Scotland removed from the too gorgeous to harmonize with the delicate cheek 
scene of his death to Sterling, ostensibly on a 3 and sorrowful blue eyes, which, at the moment, 
visit to her infant son. Thither she was fol- } wore an expression of suffering which nothing on 
lowed by all the gay members of her court, } earth can represent, so patient and holy was it. 
among whom were the Earl of Bothwell and } She continued in one position, listlessly swaying 
Balfour, the suspected murderers. A short time ? the cord of twisted gold, which looped back the 
previous to this journey, Mary had received a 3} curtain falling in magnificent volumes over the 
letter from one of her subjects in the north, 3 upper part of the window, or pulling the threads 
strenuously recommending a young and inte- } from a massive tassel and scattering them one by 
resting female to her protection, who, as the 3 one at her feet, till the carpet around looked as 
letter stated, had especial reasons for sojourning ; if embroidered over and over with the glittering 
awhile in the neighborhood of the court. Mary fragments. The indistinct voices which came 
with her usual benevolence kindly received the } from the oratory, where the queen and the am- 
lovely stranger, and was so won by her grace § bassador were seated, fell unheeded upon her 
and melancholy beauty, that with the thought- { senses, till a tone was mingled with theirs which 
lessness of her impulsive character, she installed 3 started her to sudden life. She leaped up with 
her in the royal household and admitted her to } an energy that sent the mutilated tassal with a 
the closest intimacy of mistress and servant. Her crash against the window, and flinging back the 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


affections daily increased for one of whom she $ tapestry which concealed the door of the oratory, 
knew nothing, except that she was reported to } bent her eye to a crevice in the ill-fated panel. 
have sprung from a noble but impoverished; The beating of her heart was almost audible, and 
family, and had been drawn to court by her 3 the thin, slender hand which held back the tapes- 
interest in a dear relation, or perhaps lover. > try quivered like a newly prisoned bird, as she 
The queen did not trouble herself to inquire gazed with intense eagerness into the apartment. 
into particulars, at a time when her own affairs The queen sat directly opposite the door. <Ather 

2 
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not only engrossed her thoughts, but the atten- 2? right hand was placed a dark, handsome man, of 
tion of all Europe. Certain it was that whatever ° about thirty, with a haughty and almost fierce 
had drawn Ellen Craigh to the Scottish court, it array of countenance, dressed in a style of care- 
was no desire to partake of its pleasures. Though 3 less magnificence, which bespoke a love of dis- 
she occasionally mingled with the ladies of Mary’s play rather than true elegance in his choice of 
household, and even listened with silent interest } attire. A subdued smile lurked about his lips, 
to the scandal which recent events had given rise } and he seemed intently occupied in counting the 
to, she sedulously secluded herself from the gal- 3} links of a massive gold chain, which fell over his 
lants of the court, and on no occasion had been 3} doublet of three-piled velvet, studded and gor- 
known to leave the immediate apartment of the geously wrought with jewels and embroidery. 
queen, except for a short space each day, when Now and then he would drop his hand carelessly 
the relatives who had drawn her from home might : over the queen’s chair-arm, and fix his black eyes 
be supposed to occupy her attention. with a bold and admiring gaze on her features, 

On the day our story commences, Throgmorton, with a freedom that bespoke more of audacious 
the English ambassador, had arrived at Sterling love, than of respect for the royal beauty. She 
with the despatches, which had been forwarded 3 not only submitted to his free glance, but more 








from London after the first news of young Darn- $ than once returned it with one of those looks 
ley’s death reached the court of St. James. Mary, } which had scattered sorrow through many a 
eager to reconcile the imperious Elizabeth, had } Scottish bosom. 
ordered an entertainment to be made in honor of Throgmorton sat a little apart. He had been 
her ambassador, and yielding to his first request, } speaking in a strain of calm expostulation; but 
or rather demand for an audience, liad been more } marking the interchange of glances between the 
than an hour closeted with him, in the little ora- } queen and her haughty favorite, he became in- 
tory which communicated alike with her audience 3} dignant, and addressed Bothwell with a degree 
room and sleeping chamber. of cutting contempt, which turned the lurking 
The hour for robing had long passed, and Ellen 3 smile on the nobleman’s lip to a curl of bitter 
Craigh was alone in the royal bed-chamber, wait- 3 defiance. Heedless of the royal presence, he 
ing the appearance of her mistress. She might ? stood up, and rudely pushing the council-table 
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from before him, half drew his sword, as if to 
punish the offender upon the spot. Throgmorton 
endured the blaze of his large, fierce eyes with 


calm composure, and deliberately measuring his | 


person from head to foot with a contemptuous 
glance, was about to resume his discourse; but 
the queen rose from her seat, and placing her 


white and jeweled hand persuasively on Both- ; 
well’s arm, she fixed her beautiful eyes full on 


his, and uttered a few low words of entreaty; 


then turning to the envoy, her exquisite face | 


reddening with anger, and her eyes flashing like 
diamonds, she exclaimed: 
‘‘Leave our presence, sir ambassador, and 


thank our moderation that thou art permitted » 
to depart in safety, after this insult to our most ° 


trusty and faithful follower. Nay, my lord of 
Bothwell, put thy hand from that sword-hilt— 
this matter rests with us—doubt not, thy honor 
as well as that of thy mistress shall be duly 
righted.”’ 

The frowning nobleman pushed back his blade 
with a clang, and turned moodily away. 


The queen looked on him gravely for a moment, | 
and then turning to the Englishman, proceeded | 


with less of vehemence than had accompanied 
her last command. 

‘‘The message of our loving cousin has given 
us a surfeit of advice. 


resistless smiles, which she could bring up at 


will, to brighten her lips; and with a graceful ? 
wave of the hand, she motioned him to with- } 


draw. 
The envoy bowed low and left the room with- 
out further speech. But the door was scarcely 


closed, when, with sudden self-abandonment, the » 


queen threw herself into her chair, and burst into 
a passion of tears. 
the room, approached, and sinking to one knee, 
took her hand tenderly in his. 


der wept bitterly. 


Poor Ellen Craigh witnessed the whole scene. 


She heard Bothwell’s expressions of soothing 


endearment, and saw the beautiful head, with 


its garniture of brown tresses, fall with such 
helpless dependence on his shoulder. 
ment, and the queen drew the snowy hand, 


sparkling with tears and jewels, from her eyes, » 


and sat upright. With a choking sensation the 


poor girl gazed on that face, in its transcendant ; 


loveliness, till a mist gathered before her eyes, 
and the words of Bothwell came broken and con- 
fusedly on her ear. When they left the oratory 
a few moments after, her hand fell nerveless to 
her side, the tapestry swept over the door with a 





To-morrow we will re- | 
sume the subject,” she said, forcing one of the | 


Bothwell, who was pacing ° 


She looked at 
him kindly through her tears, murmured a few } 
broken words, and dropping her face to his shoul- 
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rustling sound, and staggering a few paces into 
the chamber, she fell her whole length upon the 
carpet, her golden hair sweeping back from her 
bloodless forehead, her pale lips trembling, and 
her slight limbs as strengthless as an infant’s. 
Thus she lay for a time, and then tears gushed 
profusely from her closed eyes. After which she 
arose to a sitting posture, with her feeble hands 
twisted the scattered ringlets round her head, and 
; arose; but so pale, so wo-begone, her very heart 
» seemed crushed forever. Dragging herself to her 
favorite seat in the embrasure of a window, she 
‘ leaned her temple against the stained glass, and 
murmured— 

‘« Knough!—oh !—enough! 
now.”’ 


— 


} 
) 


I must go home 
But while the words of misery trembled on her 
; lips, the door was flung open, and Mary Stuart 
entered the apartment. The room was misty 
with the purple glow of sunset, and the queen 
passed her shrinking attendant without observing 
her. Hastily advancing to a table, she took up 
a golden bird-call, and blew a peremptory sum- 
mons; then throwing herself into a chair which 
stood opposite a small table, on which glittered 
‘the splendid paraphernalia of a French toilette, 
» she waited the appearance of her attendants. 
' Ellen Craigh made a strong effort and arose. 

‘‘Ha, art thou there, my mountain-daisy?” 

; said the queen, looking kindly upon her—‘‘ order 
' lights, and send back the flock of tire-women my 
silly whistle has brought trooping hitherward— 
no hands but thine shall robe me to-night.” 
> Ellen obeyed, and after a few moments the 
; light from two large candles of perfumed wax 
> broke over the little mirror, with its frame work 
of filagree silver, and flashed upon the golden 
, essence-bottles and scattered jewels which co- 
vered the dressing-table. The poor waiting- 
> maid drew back from the brilliant glare with 
the shudder of a sick heart. The queen looked 
on her earnestly for a moment, and then putting 
the golden locks back from her temple, as she 
’ would have caressed a child, she said— 
/  What!—cheeks like new-fallen snow!—lips 
» trembling like the aspen!—and eye-lashes heavy 
with tears!—how is this, child?—but we bethink 
us j;—was it not some untoward affair of the heart 
which brought thee to ourcourt? We have been 
' too negligent ;—tell us thy grief, and on the honor 
> of a queen, if there be wrong we will have thee 
> bravely righted—so speak freely.” 

‘Oh, no, no!—not here !—wzever to you.” 

Here poor Ellen broke off and stood before the 
queen, her hands clasped, her lips trembling, and 
her large supplicating eyes fixed imploringly on 
her face. 

; ‘Well, well,”’ said the queen soothingly, ‘at 
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some other time be it—but remember that in » commenced, in tassels of threaded pearls. A 
Mary Stuart her attendant may find a safe friend 3 tiara of small Scotch thistles, crowded amethysts 
as well as an indulgent mistress,’’ and shaking } and rough emeralds, burned with a purple light 
her magnificent tresses over her shoulders, the § among her curls, and the face beneath seemed 
royal beauty composed herself for the operations $ scarcely human, so radiant was its expression, 
of her toilette. and so beautiful the perfect harmony of its fea- 
Ellen gathered up the glossy volumes of hair } tures. Throwing a careless glance at the mirror 
and commenced her task. Her limbs shook, a } —for Mary was too confident of her attractions 
cold moisture crept over her forehead, and her } to be fastidious—she took up her perfumed hand- 
quivering hands wandered with melancholy list- } kerchief and left the room. 
lessness, through the mass of shining ringlets it Ellen Craigh gazed after her sovereign till the 
was her duty to arrange. As she stooped for- > last graceful wave of her drapery disappeared; 
ward in her task, one of her own fair curls fell } then drawing a deep breath, as if her heart had 
down and mingled, like a flash of spun gold, with $ thrown off an oppression quite insupportable, she 
those of her mistress. As if there had been con- { cast a glance almost of loathing around the sump- 
tagion in the touch, she flung it back with a smile ) tuous apartment, and entered the oratory. Drop- 
of strange, cold bitterness, the first and last that ping on her knees by the chair which Bothwell 
ever wreathed her pure lips; for her’s was a heart ‘had occupied, she laid her cheek on the cushion 
to suffer and endure, but never to hate; it might ; and wept long and freely, as if the contact with 
break, but no wrong could harden it. something #e had touched had a softening in- 
While her toilette was in progress, Mary be- ¢ fluence on her heart. As she arose, the gleam 
came nervous and restless, now pushing the vel- 3 of a handkerchief lying on the floor attracted her 
vet cushions from her feet, and then moving the 3 attention. She snatched it up with a faint cry of 
lights about the dressing-table, as if dissatisfied ; joy, for on one corner she found embroidered an 
with the arrangement of everything about her. ¢ earl’s coronet and the crest of Bothwell. Eagerly 
At length she fell back in her chair, buried her 3 thrusting the prize into her bosom, she left the 
face in her hands, and fairly burst into tears. § oratory and passed into the open street. 
Ellen grasped the back of her chair, and bending It was midnight when Mary Stuart returned to 
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her pale face to the queen’s ear, murmured— her chamber. The lights were burning dimly on 
‘‘Tears are for the deserted—why does the $ the table, and an air of gloomy grandeur filled 
queen weep?” the apartment. The queen was evidently much 


Mary was too deeply engrossed with her own > distressed; a deep glow was burning on her cheek, 
feelings to mark the exact words, or the tremu- ; and her usually smiling eyes were full of strange 
lous voice of her attendant. She threw the damp > excitement. She snatched up the little golden 
hair back from her face, and dashing the tears } call as if to give a summons, and then flung it 
from her eyes exclaimed— down again, exclaiming— 
 Nowemo! it is nothing—proceed—there! let | ‘No, no—I could not brook their searching 
that ringlet fall thus upon the neck—now our ? eyes,’”? and with a still more disturbed air she 
robe, quickly—we shall be waited for at the paced the chamber, now and then stopping to 
banquet.” divest herself of the ornaments she had worn at 
Ellen brought forth the usual mourning robe 3 the ambassador’s festival. 
of black velvet, laden with bugles; but a flush Perhaps for the first time in her life the agitated 
of anger, or perhaps of shatne, overspread the } woman unrobed herself, and flinging back the 
crimson drapery which fell in heavy masses from 
the large square bedstead, threw herself upon the 
gorgeous counterpane and buried herself in the 
folds, as if they could shut out the evil thoughts 
that burned in her heart; but it was in vain that 
she strove for rest—that she gathered the rich 
drapery over her head and pressed her burning 
cheek to the pillow; her thoughts were all alive 


queen’s face, and with an impatient gesture she 
exclaimed— 

“Not that, girl—not that—I will mock my 
heart no longer!—away with it, and bring a 
more seemly garment!—the proud Englishman 
shall not scoff at our widow’s weeds again.” 

Ellen obeyed, and the queen was soon robed as 
she had desired. Few objects could have been 
more beautiful than this dangerous woman, when 3} and astray. 
she arose from her toilette—the perfect, yet almost It was a mournful sight—that beautiful and 
voluptuous proportion of her form betrayed by the ; brilliant woman yielding herself to the thraldom 
snowy robe, her tapering arms banded with jewels, > of a wicked man, and rushing heedlessly to that 
and her superb waist bound with a string of im- } which was to throw a stain upon her memory, 
mense pearls, clasped in front by a single diamond, } enduring as history itself. Sin is hideous in 
and terminating where the broidery of her robe > every form—but when it darkens the bright and 
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beautiful of earth, like a cloud over the sun, we « Countess of Bothwell nearly doubles the age of 
reproach it for its own blackness, and doubly for } her unfortunate husband; and as for love, if she 
the brightness it conceals. ; knows any, it is for the broad acres which own 
As the misguided woman lay, with a hand 2 him as their master.” 
pressed over her eyes, and one arm, but half? A scarcely perceptible smile dimpled the 
divested of its jewels, flung out with a kind of ’ queen’s mouth as she heard this account of 
: 





desperate carelessness upon the counterpane, the ? her rival, but she made no reply, and Bothwell 
murmur of an infant voice reached her from a ? resumed his tone of earnest entreaty. As he 
neighboring apartment. She started up and tears ? proceeded, his voice and manner became more 
gathered in her eyes. energetic. 
‘Woe is me!”” she exclaimed, ‘this mad pas- 
sion makes me forgetful alike of prayer and child.” 
Folding a dressing-gown about her, she entered 
the room whence the sound had come, and reap- 
peared with an infant boy pressed to her bosom. 
After kissing him again and again with a sort of 
despairing fondness, she bore him to a recess 
where a small lamp of chased silver burned be- 
fore a crucifix of the same metal, and an embroi- 
dered hassock was placed as if for devotion. 
Had she been left alone in the holy stillness of the 
night, with her lovely babe upon her bosom, and 
' the touching symbol of our Saviour’s death before $ with that of the child. As if an adder had stung 
her, the evil influence which was hurrying her on $ her, she drew it back, and then with a sudden 
to ruin might have been counterbalanced; but gush of feeling snatched the boy to her bosom 
as she knelt with the smiling babe lying on the } and covered it with tears and kisses. Bothwell 
hassock, her eyes fixed on the crucifix, and the > dreaded the influence of the pure, maternal feel- 
guilty glow ebbing from her cheeks, the door } ing thus expressed. Gently forcing the young 
softly opened, and the Earl of Bothwell stole } prince from her embrace, he whispered: 
into the chamber. Mary sprang to her feet as ‘‘Trust him to me, dearest—trust him to one 
if to reprove the insolent intruder, but the sense | who would spill his heart’s blood rather than 
of modesty, which in all her follies seemed never | give pain to mother or child,’ and pressing her 
to have left her, succeeded to her indignation, if | hand again to his lips, the arch-hypocrite left the 
. indeed she felt any. She glanced at her dishabille | room with the same curious tread he had entered 
with a painful flush, and hastily seating herself, ) it with. 
drew her uncovered feet, which had been hastily’ In a few moments after he placed the young 
thrust into a pair of furred slippers, under the ’ prince in charge of a creature in his confidence, 


“Say that thou consentest,”’ he said. ‘‘Say but 
a word, and the breath of evil shall never reach 
you. Lay but your hand in mine as a token of 
assent, and Bothwell will worship you like a very 
slave.” 

The queen raised her hand, and though it 
trembled like an aspen, she placed it in his. 

“Tt is thy queen who is the slave,” she mur- 
mured in a broken voice, as Bothwell raised the 
beautiful hand to his lips, and covered it with 
rapturous kisses. 

As he relinquished her el it came in contact 














folds of her dressing-gown, and then requested saying— 
him to withdraw, in a voice which betrayed as ‘¢See to it, that none of the Darnley faction get 
much of enconragement as of reproof. possession of the brat—keep him safe, or strangle 


him at once.”’ 

On the next day the Earl of Bothwell left 
Sterling, and it was whispered that he had been 
banished from court through the influence of the 


Without even noticing her request, Bothwell 3 
lifted the boy from the hassock, and seated him- 
self, addressing her in a low and gentle tone, 
which he knew well how toassume. The erring 
woman listened to the witchery of his voice, till ; English ambassador; but conjecture was lost in 
the unnatural glow again dyed her cheek, and $ astonishment, when, two days after, the court at 
she sat with her eyes fixed on his, like a beautiful $ Sterling was broken up, and the queen, while on 
bird yielding to the fascination of a serpent. her way to Edinburg, was met by Bothwell, with 

“But thy wife,’? she said in a low irresolute } a force of eight hundred men, and conveyed to 
tone, when Bothwell pressed for a reply to what } Dunbar by seeming violenee. Men stood aghast 
he had been urging, ‘‘much as Mary may love— } at the news; but those who had marked their 
much as she may sacrifice, she cannot thrust a $ queen closely during the few preceding days, 
young and loving woman from a heart she puts } concurred in the belief that she privately sanc- 
her faith in.” tioned the disgraceful outrage. 

‘Young and loving!” repeated Bothwell, with * * * * * 
a sneer curling his haughty lip, ‘‘young and It was a gloomy and ancient pile—that in 
loving!—truly your grace must have been} which Bothwell had left his deserted wife. In ~ 
strangely misinformed; she who styles herself > one of its apartments, beside a huge fire-place, 
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in which a few embers smouldered in a sea of 
ashes, sat an old and wrinkled woman, spreading 
her withered palms for warmth, and occasionally 
turning a wistful look to the narrow windows, 
against which the rain and sleet were beating 
with real violence. As she listened, the tramp 
of approaching horses was heard in the court 
below, and before she had time to reach the 
door, it was flung open, and the Countess of 
Bothwell, dripping with wet and tottering with 
fatigue, flung herself into the arms of her old 
nurse. 

‘‘Sorrow on me,” exclaimed the good woman, 
striving to speak cheerfully, ‘‘ how the child clings 
to my neck!—look up, lady-bird, and do not sob 
so—I know but too well how thy journey has 
speeded—may the curses of an old woman rest—”’ 

‘Oh, Mabel, Mabel, do not curse him—do not 
—we cannot love as we will,”’ exclaimed the poor 
countess, clinging to the bosom of the old woman, 
as if to bribe her from finishing the anathema. 

‘‘ Hush, darling, hush,” replied old Mabel, pres- 
sing her withered lips fondly to the pure forehead 
of her forest-child—‘' he who could help loving 
thee but hist, what is all this tramping in the 
court? Sit down, and I will soon learn.” 

The old woman divested the trembling young 
creature of her wet cloak and proceeded to the 
hall. After a few minutes absence she returned 
dreadfully agitated; her sunken eyes glowed like 
live coals, and her bony fingers were clenched 
together as a bird clutches her prey. 

‘*My own darling,’’ she said in a voice which 
she vainly strove to render steady, ‘‘Thad thought 
not to have given his cruel message, but a 

‘Speak on,” said the poor young creature, 
raising her large eyes with the expression of a 
scared antelope, ‘‘I can bear anything now.”’ 

But she broke off with a sudden and joyful cry, 
for the door had been cautiously opened, and her 
long absent husband stood before her. Forgetful 
of his estrangement—of his unkindness— of every 
thing but his early love—she sprang eagerly to 
his bosom and kissed him again and again, with 
the abandonment of a joyful child. It must have 
been a heart of stone which could have resisted 
such unbounded tenderness. For one moment, 
and but for one, she was pressed to her husband’s 
heart, and then he put her coldly away. 

‘¢ How is this that I find your lady here, after 
my express command to the contrary?” he said, 
sternly addressing the old nurse, while he forced 
the clinging arms of the countess from his neck. 

The poor young creature shrunk from his look, 
like a flower touched by a sudden frost. Mabel 
threw her arms around her, and forced her to 
confront her angry husband. 

‘‘ Why is she here!” shouted the old woman 
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fiercely, ‘“‘why is she here, in her own home! 
Because I could not, would not kill her with her 
base lord’s message! What! break her heart, 
and then thrust her forth to die? Villain!— 
double-dyed and cowardly villain! may the 
curses of a 2 

Before the old woman could finish her ana- 
thema, the enraged earl had stricken her grey 
head to the floor. The frightened countess fell 
on her knees beside her; but, with a terrible im- 
precation, Bothwell commanded his attendants 
to bear his victim from the room, and sternly 
ordered his trembling wife to 1emain. 

‘‘ As you are here,” he said, ‘‘it is not essential 
that we meet again; your signature is necessary 
to this paper; please to affix it without useless 
delay.” 

The countess took the paper, which was a 
petition to the commissariot-court for a divorce 
from her husband. Before she had read the first 
line, every drop of blood ebbed from her face. 
She did not faint; but with a degree of energy 
foreign to her character, she grasped the paper 
in her hands, as if about to tear it. The earl 
seized her wrist, and fiercely demanded her sig- 
nature. 

‘¢Never—wzever!”? exclaimed the poor wife, 
struggling in his grasp. ‘Qh, Bothwell you 
cannot wish it—you that so loved me—you that 
promised to love me forever and ever—no, no! 





you do not mean it—you cannot put your poor 
wife away thus! I know that the little beauty 
you once prized is gone, but tears and sorrows 
have dimmed it; bear with me but a little longer 
—say that you love me yet, and my bloom will 
come again; look at me, Bothwell, husband, dear 
husband! and say that you did not mean it—that 
you gave me that horrid paper to frighten me— 
say bnt that, and your poor Ellen will worship 
you forever!”’ 

This energetic appeal had its effect, even on 
the hard-hearted earl. He endured, and even 
partially returned the passionate caress with 
which she had accompanied her words; and 
when she fell back exhausted in his arms, he 
bore her to a seat and placed himself beside her. 

‘Ellen,’ he said, ‘I will deal candidly with 
you—I do love you, and have, even while in 
pursuit of another; but you have yet to learn 
that there is a stronger passion than love— 
ambition !” 

‘“You do love me—bless you! bless you! Both- 
well, for saying so much,” eagerly exclaimed the 
affectionate young creature, snatching his hand 
between both hers, and covering it with joyful 
kisses. 

But her joy was of short duration. As the ser- 
pent uncoils its glittering folds, so did Bothwell 
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lay bare the depravity and ambition of his heart. 
Artifice, persuasion and threats were used, and 
at length he prevailed. The petition for a divorce 
was signed; but the heart of the poor countess 
was broken by the effort. 

It is almost useless to tell the reader, that the 
queen of Scots had consented to accompany Both- 
well to his castle, but with the appearance of 
compulsion, on the night of the intrusion into 
her chamber. It was to prepare for the dis- 
graceful visit, that he had sent orders for the 
expulsion of his unfortunate wife—orders which 
old Mabel had never delivered; and now that he 
had gained his object, in obtaining her signature 
to the petition, he proceeded to give directions 


for the castle to be put in order, for the reception | 
, the door without speaking another word. 


of the royal guest. These arrangements occn- 


pied him during most of the night. 


At length, ° 


Weary with exertion, he fell asleep in his chair. 
, gret for the evil she had wrought might have 


It was morning when he awoke. The light came 
' softly through a neighboring window, and there, 
at his feet, with her head resting on his knees, 
and her thin, pale face turned toward him, lay 
his wife, asleep. Rest had quieted his ambitious 
thoughts. He was alone, in the stillness of a new 
day, with the gentle victim of his aspiring passions 
lying at his feet, grieved and heart-broken, her 


5 
; 


eyelids heavy with weeping, and every limb be- | 


traying the sorrow which preyed upon her. Fora 


moment his heart relented, and a tear fell among } 


her golden curls- Gently, as a mother wonld re- | 


move a sleeping infant, he raised her head, laid | 
it on the cushion of his chair, and left her to her 


loneliness. 


On the next day the Countess of Bothwell left | 
the castle with her nurse, and not three hours | 
after, Mary Stuart entered it in company with | 


its wicked lord. 
On the fourth day of Mary’s sojourn at Dunbar, 


she, with the ladies of her train, joined in a stag } 
hunt, which the earl had ordered for their enter- | 


tainment. 
drawn Bothwell, for a moment, from her bridle 
rein, When an old woman came from a neigh- 
boring hut, and in a few ungracious words, in- 
vited the queen to rest a while. Mary gracefully 
accepted the offered courtesy, and some of her 
attendants would have followed her to the hut; 
but the old woman motioned them back with a 
haughty wave of her hand, and conducted the 
queen alone. ‘There was no vestige of furniture 
im the room; except two small stools and a nar- 
row’ bed; on which the outlines of a human form 
were visible. Grasping the queen’s hand firmly 
in her own, the old woman drew her to the 
bed, and throwing back a sheet, pointed with her 
long, fleshless finger to the form of a shrouded 
female. 


The excitement of the chase had | 


~~ 
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‘‘ Look!” she sternly exclaimed, fixing her keen 
eyes on the face of the queen. 

Mary looked with painful interest on the thin 
face, as white and cold as alabaster, with the 
golden hair parted from the pure forehead, and 
a holy quiet settled on every beautiful feature. 
White roses were scattered over the pillow, and 
the repose of the dead was heavenly. Mary bent 
over the corpse, and her tears fell fast and thick 
among the fresh flowers. 

‘¢ Alas, my poor Ellen!” she said, turning to the 
woman, who stood like a statue pointing sternly 
to the body, ‘“‘of what did she die?” 

‘‘Of a broken heart!’ replied the nurse coldly, 
and with the same icy composure which had 
marked her conduct, she led her royal visitor to 


Had she explained that Ellen Craigh and the 
Countess of Bothwell were the same person, re- 


checked Mary in her career of folly. But the 
death of the deserted wife was kept a secret 
among the few faithful followers who had ac- 
companied her in her wild expedition to Mary’s 
court, and the nurse on whose bosom she had 
yielded up her life. While the courts of Scot- 
land were agitated with the divorce of Bothwell, 
the haughty man little knew that his gentle wife 
had ceased to feel his cruelty. 


LA.N TE 


BY C. D. STUART. 


Sue was as lovely as the morning beams 
That glance in beauty upon mountain springs, 
As gentle as the moonlight when it gleams 
With heaven’s own lustre upon angel wings; 
A sort of halo played around her brow, 
Bright as I saw it then, I see it now. 


She passed like a young bird ’mong fields of roses, 
Her gushing soul o’erflowed with artless song, 

As sweet as in our dream sometimes discloses 
When fondest thoughts upon our memory throng— 
How could one fail to love a form so fair? 

Whose image glassed upon us lingers there. 


She was a spirit, which around my path 

With radiant wings assumed a seraph’s form, 
And gently quelled the tempests of my wrath 
As yonder bow would check the cloudy storm 
And soothe with its soft glance the chafing sea— 
So was her presence like a spell to me. 


No wonder that I clung to her with mood 

Of phrenzied love—she was my star of light, 
So fair, so gentle, innocent and good, 

Even as those beings who in garments bright 
Watch round the weary pilgrim’s couch of rest, 
Doing kind deeds to make his slumber blest. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
BY A YOUNG LADY CONTRIBUTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


WEL Lt, Harry, how comes on that love-chase of 
yours at Granbury Hall? Have yon brought down 
the game yet—or are you still on the scent?” 

‘Neither the one nor the other—in fact if it 
were not that the ‘game’ as you call it is so 
desirable, I should have given it up long since 
in despair.”’ - ; 

‘‘What! Harry Percy talk about giving up any 
thing! That would be something new!” 

‘‘New or old, Fred, it will have to be done, 
unless some new plan can be devised.” 

‘¢T think two such rare specimens of humanity 
as we, need not be long at that. But what can 
you expect a man to do ina matter concerning 
the particulars of which he is ignorant?” 





; 


Pt 


‘Tf information is all you want II] soon supply } 


it. To begin then. As to the girl herself I am 


as closely as if she were a casket of the most pre- 
cious diamonds.”’ 

‘¢Why don’t yon drop the fox and hyena, and 
press your suit with the girl? I should pronounce 
that woman’s heart ossified who could withstand 
the eloquence of Harry Percy.” 

‘Have I not tried it?—I wrote her a letter that 
occupied me a whole week, and sent it to her by 
her pretty black-eyed waiting maid, whom I had 
bribed for the purpose.” 

‘¢ How did she receive it?” 

‘¢Receive it indeed! Would you believe it— 
she sent it back without even opening it, with the 
message that as her parents had forbidden it she 
could receive no communication whatever from 
me. Confound the young gipsy.” 

‘¢Humph! And that was the end of it?” 
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monial mania in you were groundless, so I 
humbly crave your pardon for the imputation 
cast upon you.” 

‘‘T am half inclined not to grant your petition, 
Fred, for more reasons than one; in the first place 
to think of my marrying at all—and secondly, 
marrying a manufacturer’s daughter. No—no, 
Fred—I shall never marry while [ can live 
without, depend on it. When I have reached 
a good old age and drank deeply of the pleasures 
of life, if I should be so unfortunate as to find 
bankruptcy lurking around me, I may condescend 
to accept the splendid fortune, and with it the 
person of some dazzling young beauty who will 
open her eyes, for the first time, upon this lower 
world of ours, some ten or dozen years hence.” 

‘‘ Marriage, versus bankruptcy with you, eh, 
Harry! After all what do you intend to do with 
the fair blondes and clear brunettes who are 
breaking their hearts for you?” 

‘‘Let them go on breaking their hearts I should’ 
say, if they had any to break. They are nothing 


but dressed dolls, with calculating fathers and 
confident she loves me, but that cunning old fox } 
of a father and that hyena of a mother guard her | 


NS. 


manceuvering mammas, and all they want is an 
establishment and equipage of their own, (the 
husband a necessary appendage) upon which to 
stand securely while they carry on their coquet- 
ries and flirtations. But as I have an engage- 
ment at two I must be off. Come and dine 
with me to-day, Fred, and while we sip our 
champagne, perhaps we may concoct some mea- 
sures that will put into my possession the beau- 
tiful goddess of Granbury Hall.” 

The friends separated, and during their absence 
we will endeavor to make the reader better ac- 
quainted with them. 

Sir Henry Percy was the descendant of a noble 
family in England. Two years previous to the 
time our story commences the death of his father 
had put him in full and undisputed possession of 
a princely fortune. He had an elegantly furnished 
mansion in London; was courted and flattered 


‘“¢O, no! she discharged her waiting-maid forth- § by the exclusives; gave most sumptnous dinner 
with, and supplied her place with one whom $§ parties and brilliant wine suppers—in short, every 


neither my promises nor gold could purchase.’’ 

‘cA prompt mode of dealing, and little to be 
expected from one so young. But suppose yon 
should succeed in winning your way into the 
favorable regard of the young lady—what will 
you do—marry her?” 

“¢Marry!—what on earth could have put that 
notion into your head ?”’ 

‘Why, you are so head over ears in love that 
I feared nothing but uniting your fate with this 
divinity would cure you.” 

‘¢T intend to unite my fate with her in a manner 
better suited to my pleasure and convenience.” 

‘J perceive, Harry, all my fears of a matri- 


luxury that wealth could purchase was his. In 
personal appearance—bnut stop—to describe the 
personal appearance of a gentleman is a deli- 
cate matter. Pretty is an adjective belonging to 
women, it is a charming little diminutive, never 
out of place—a vision of bright, laughing eyes, 
rosy, dimpled cheeks, and light fiowing ringlets 
dance before you. But pretty as applied to a 
man sounds awful—it is incongruous. Think of 
a slight form—delicate features—the lightest of 
blue for eyes—a soft, effeminate voice—a fairy- 
like step—we draw a veil over the picture. Sir 
Henry Percy was not a beauty of this order. His 
was a fine, manly form, tall and well proportioned. 
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A profusion of glossy black hair shaded a brow 
of lofty bearing. His eyes were black, and dan- 
gerous to look upon. Nature had formed, in 
appearance, a perfect man, but vice had marred 
the purpose of his creation. Accustomed from 
infancy to the unbounded indulgence of his 
wishes, he was little disposed to be thwarted 
in his schemes of pleasure. Depraved and pro- 
fligate himself, he ridiculed the idea of purity in 
others, and his wicked and impure estimate of 
female character may be learned from his con- 
versation with his friend. With a smooth, flat- 
tering tongue and false promises would he allure 
his victim to ruin; then cast her off—a blighted 
flower—to sink into an early grave, while he 
sought a new object to beguile and desert. Yet 
this man was admitted to the first circle of 
society. Mothers were delighted to see their 
young and lovely daughters hanging on his arm 
and listening to his adulations. Sir Henry Percy 
was, in the conventional phrase of society, a 
highly desirable match—that is he was noble and 
immensely rich. In Frederick Staunton Sir Henry 
Percy found a companion exactly suited in dispo- 
sition and character. 
dant on a rich but miserly uncle, whose favor he 
was obliged to court assiduously, and whose scant 
allowance would have failed to answer his de- 
mands had it not been for the liberality of his 
friend. 


Bunt Staunton was depen- 


CHAPTER IL. 


With your consent, gentle reader, we will 
leave the crowded streets of the great metro- 
polis, to spend a few hours amid the quiet love- 
liness of the surrounding country, and as we are 
to ride ten miles side by side with the Thames, 
you can amuse yourself by watching the num- 
berless sail that glide over its waters, or the 
beautiful villas that dot its banks. If you hope 
to be introduced into an old castle of the Eliza- 
bethan age, with gray walls frowning upon you 
in the distance, and from whose ivy-mantled 
turrets notice is given of your approach, while 
visions of chivalrous knight and fair ladye rise 
before you, I am sorry to say you will be disap- 
pointed. It is not with the olden time we have 
to do, but with these veritable days of innovation 
and improvement. 

Among the many splendid mansions that wealth 
has reared along the banks of the Thames, stands 
one, conspicuous rather for its exceedingly chaste 
and beautiful appearance, than for any attempt 
to impress the beholder with venerated notions 
of its age and grandeur. Its situation is slightly 
elevated, commanding a fine view of the noble 
yiver in front, while around on every side the 
lover of nature’s charms may revel in the pic- 
turesque beauties of English scenery. A gravel 
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avenue, shaded by an arcade of boughs, and 
adorned with handsome pedestals, sustaining 
marble vases of various designs, conducts to the 
house, which consists of a main building in the 
centre, and a smaller wing on either side; the 
owner having evidently been governed more by 
his own taste than by any prevailing fashion 
or prescribed rules of architecture. The white 
stuccoed walls of the mansion are in pleasing con- 
trast with the extensive and tastefully arranged 
garden of fragrant indigenous plants and valuable 
exotics, which is enclosed bya well trimmed and 
beautiful hedge of green, so grateful to the eye, 
and so necessary to rural beauty. In the interior 
of the dwelling much greater regard has been 
paid to the demands of fashion, than one would 
have supposed on viewing the outside. Furni- 
ture of the richest and most approved style is so 
arranged as to combine ease with elegance, sim- 
plicity with grandeur. Everything in and around 
the house seems to warrant the idea that some 
kind genii have volunteered to superintend and 
preside over its affairs. 

In one of the private apartments of this man- 
sion, toward the close of a bright and beautiful 
afternoon in the early spring, might be seen a 
fair young girl—so fair, that to mistake her for 
another Hebe were pardonable, and so young, 
that you could declare with certainty she had 
wot yet numbered sixteen summers. She was 
listlessly reclining on a lounge near one of the 
windows. A dressing gown of snowy white 
muslin gathered round her waist by a blue silk 
cord, scarcely veiled the exquisite proportions of 
a form in which the budding blossoms of child- 
hood were maturing into the full perfection of 
womanly beauty. Her light, wavy tresses escap- 
ing from the delicate wreath of natural flowers 
that bound them, fell in their native luxuriance 
over her shoulders, while now and then a little 
golden curl would steal playfully down to kiss 
the fair cheek on which it rested. One small 
hand, with its beautifully tapered fingers, sup- 
ported her head, while the other was softly laid 
among the folds of her robe, as if to rival its 
whiteness. Her eyes were partly closed, and 
from between the long silken fringes glistened 
a pearly drop, so bright and pure that it were 
bliss to catch it ere it fell. Books and engravings 
were scattered about the room. On her dressing- 
table stood a vase of choice flowers, filling the 
place with their perfume. Her favorite canary 
had lit on an arm of the lounge, and was warb- 
ling a sweet song in its own musical notes, as if 
to attract the attention of its mistress, and ‘so win 
her accustomed caress ere it laid its head under 
its golden wing and slept. But alas! Books and 
engravings had lost their charm—flowers shed 
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their fragrance in vain—the song of the little pet 
was for the first time unheeded—she for whom 
all these were intended cared not for them. So 
quiet did she lie, and so unconscious, one could 
scarcely realize that the pale beauty were a thing 
of life. What aileth thee, lady? Hath sorrow 
dared invade a breast so pure as thine ?—or have 
those thon hast trusted proved false, and thy 
young heart been taught thus soon to believe not 
the vows of friendship? What is it makes thee 
sad? The answer is soon told—the lady loves 
—it is enough. 

Love at sixteen—there are those who ridicule 
it, call it childish, evanescent—-let them do so, 
they know nothing of it, nor will they ever. 
Woman’s first dream of love—what is it? It is 
the breath of heaven that softly moves upon the 
pure and gentle spfrit of an artless maiden ere 
earth’s selfishness creeps in. Is there anything 
on earth so beautiful and full of purity as a lovely 
being just on the verge of womanhood, lavishing 
the rich stores of her affections on the object of 
her choice? She asks naught of family or for- 
tune, for she has not yet learned to calculate. 
She reposes confidingly, and would as soon doubt 
her own existence as the truth of what he says. 
Tell her of bad habits and misdeeds of the be- 
loved one, she turns away with a smile and pities 
your credulity. When again will you find such 
holy, unselfish love? Woman may love more 
wisely in after life. When her character is fully 
formed, her affections ripened, and her judgment 
matured, she may love more prudently, more 
properly, perhaps more immutably, but the exqui- 
site felicity of young love—the love that cannot 
tell why, or what it loves—that lives upon the 
blessed present—that pauses not to look down 
the cold stream of time—a love so trustful—so 
absorbing, so rapturous, so ethereal, is granted 
to woman but once, and that in the spring time 
of life when she is fresh from the hands of her 
Maker, unsullied by the world’s influence. In 
such a blissful state of existence did the fair young 
creature, whose retirement we have invaded, 
dream away her days. Reared in affluence, the 
tenderly cherished and only child of idolizing 
parents, of a joyous spirit, Helen Granbury would 
have been the happiest of happy beings had not 
the sly god pierced her heart with a poisoned 
arrow. Mr. Granbury, the father of Helen, was 
an old fashioned man, firm and uncompromising 
in his opinions and conditions, but in his family 
circle tender and indulgent almost to a fault. 
He had many years before been engaged in an 
extensive manufacturing business in the city of 
London, and having amassed a handsome for- 
tune thereby, had retired to Granbury Hall, an 
estate which he had purchased and improved, 


to enjoy the fruits of his industry with his wife 
and their darling child. This child knew but 
little of the trials her parents had undergone to 
purchase the luxuries she now enjoyed. Not that 
her father was ashamed of his former condition— 
far from it—he gloried in it, and many were the 
mortifications poor Mrs. Granbury had to endure, 
while her better half persisted in making their 
» wealthy and fashionable visitors well acquainted 
with the fact that he had commenced life an 
orphan boy, with one silver shilling in his pocket. 
It was in vain the poor lady represented with 
nervous solicitude the folly and danger of such a 
; course. Upon this point Mr. Granbury was in- 
: exorable. ‘‘If anybody thonght the less of him,”’ 
he would say, ‘‘why let them go, he wanted 
nothing to do with them.”’ 
dependant of the opinion of fastidious acquain- 
? tances, he cared not to pain his gentle daughter’s 
heart by a recital of the troubles through which 
he had to struggle in early life. Helen’s child- 
; hood and youth had been confided to the care of 
§ judicious and competent teachers. Every advan- 
tage that wealth could command was bestowed. 
on her, and fully did she promise to realize the 
expectations of her teachers and the fond hopes 
of her parents. She grew up possessed of rare 
intelligence of mind, combined with uncommon 
loveliness of person. 

Life had been to her a sunny scene without one 
shadow until Sir Henry Percy crossed her path. 
He had accidentally met with Helen Granbury, 
and captivated by her beauty, determined she 
should be his. But her exceeding reserve and 
careful avoidance of him, while it tended to feed 
the flame and make him more resolved in his 
purpose, at the same time baftiled all his efforts to 
gain even her acquaintance. Fortune at length 
favored him. Mr. Granbury was nnexpectedly 
summoned to a town in the interior of the king- 
dom, on business of importance, which he alone 
could transact. Sir Henry improved this favora- 
ble opportunity for obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Granbury, which, as he foresaw, was soon 
followed by that lady presenting to him her only 
daughter. 


But although so in- 
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By flattering attentions to the mother, 
by perfectly agreeing with her antiquated notions 
of matters and things in general, and by always 
arriving at the same conclusions, Percy in a little 
while became a constant and welcome visitor at 
their house. This much gained, success appeared 
quite certain. Strange as it may seem, Henry 
Percy, for the first time in his life, felt dissatisfied 
with himself. The more he saw of Helen, the 
greater was his admiration, and the less appeared 
to him his chance of securing her. As far re- 
moved from the heartlessness of the vain and 
fashionable belle, as she was from the impurity 
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of the degraded victims of his unholy love, he 
felt at a loss to decide on the course of conduct 
toward her best adapted to his purpose. No 
words of affection had passed between them, but 
Henry Percy was too well versed in his study of 
woman's character to need these. The joyous 
expression of her countenance at his approach, 
the air of quiet happiness that stole over her 
while in his presence, the delight with which 
she listened to his conversation, and above all 
the indescribable something in her eye as it fell 
beneath his fervid but respectful gaze, told him 
in love’s own impassioned langnage, that un- 
known to herself, far down in her woman’s 
heart was engraved his image, which Time 
might dim but never obliterate. 
ing all this, Perey was undecided. He wished 
Helen Granbury had been a being of less purity, 
then he would have known what course to pur- 
sue. The atmosphere that she breathed was so 
different from that to which he was accustomed, 
that he felt under restraint. 


Notwithstand- 3 


He feared to ap- | 


proach her with offers of love lest his manner 
might offend, and the expected return of her | 


father argued but little in his favor. 


He was | 


chagrined with himself and all around him, even ; 
with the child-like innocence and simplicity of | 
piece of money into her hand, when the old 


Helen. The dreaded time at length arrived, and 


Mr. Granbury was once more in the midst of his 


happy family. The old gentleman was greatly 


shocked when he discovered what a serpent had | 


erept into his Eden. 


Percy’s character was well ° 


known to him, and on his representation of it to : 
his wife, she promised to unite with him in un- | 
doing the mischief she~had done. Percy was ; 


accordingly forbade the house. 


The worst was ° 


yet to come; Helen was to be made acquainted 
with the facts, and this her father did in as deli- | 


cate and affectionate a manner as possible. Poor 
Helen!—little was she prepared for such a rude 


- beseech Miss Helen to visit her. 


awakening from her dream of felicity. She be- ; 


lieved not a word of what was told her—it was 
the vile misrepresentations of some enemy—she 
knew Henry Percy better than any one else—his 
was a generous heart, a noble spirit, replete with 
lofty principles and pure purposes, and could 
she but see him he would refute all the charges 
brought against him, and prove them to be the 
calumnies of some envious foe—thus did Helen 
converse with her thoughts. Although she was 
confident her parents were wrong for once in 
their lives, yet she loved them too well to act in 
direct opposition to their commands, so resigning 
herself to the whisperings of love, she acquiesced 
in the wishes of her father, and rejected all com- 
munication with her lover. 

Percy, already vexed at his own delay, was 
made furious when Mr. Granbury forbade him 


2 


5 


his house, and still fiereer did the torrent of his 
anger rush, when all his endeavors to obtain 
an interview or communicate with Helen, were 
unavailing. However, the more rapid the flow 
of our feelings, the sooner will they exhaust their 
strength; so Henry Percy in a little while calmed 
off amazingly, assuring his friends that he had 
given up all idea of Miss Granbury. To con- 
vince them that he was in earnest, he made im- 
mediate preparation and sailed for the Continent, 
where he gave out he should spend several years. 
It was the knowledge of this fact, which she had 
learned by reading his name among the list of 
passengers, that made Helen Granbury appear so 
disconsolate on our first interview with her. 


CHAFTER IIl. 


ABOUT two months after Percy’s departure for 
the Continent, Helen had wandered to a favorite 
spot within a short distance of her father’s house, 
to indulge her melancholy feelings without obser- 
vation. The day was near its close, and the soft 
and subdued twilight of a summer eve well ac- 
corded witli her sad thoughts. She had not been 
seated long when a feeble and decrepit old woman 
presented herself, and asked for charity. Helen 
pulled out her purse, and was about to drop a 


woman dashed it aside and begged her to listen 
to her. She then informed Helen that she had 
an only daughter who was dying, but who de- 
clared that it was impossible for her to die in 
peace until she unbosomed her heart to Miss 
Granbury, concerning whom she possessed a 
secret of the utmost importance, and which 
could be revealed to her alone; that in conse- 
quence of her daughter’s pressing entreaties 
she was then on her way to Granbury Hall, to 
This oppor- 
tune meeting she considered a mercy from 
heaven, as her daughter might have died ere 
they could have returned. \ 

‘‘And what do you wish me to do?” asked 
Helen. ) 

‘‘'To come with me and hear what she has to 
tell you.” 

Helen hesitated—slhe had often heard of gipsies 
—their strange, wild actions and thrilling tales— 
perhaps this was one of them—and then too the 
girl was dying—she had never been a witness of 
death and feared to look on it—besides she knew 
not the nature of the intelligence that was to be 
communicated, and though ardently desiring to 
hear what it was, yet she dreaded to listen to it. 
But Helen Granbury, like all maidens of sixteen, 
had her full share of romance. Although timid 
and gentle as a fawn, yet having been accustomed 
from infancy to roam at pleasure over the beautiful 
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hills and vallies in the vicinity of Granbury Hall, 
she had imbibed a love of adventure and fearless- 
ness of danger, from which one, reared under 
different circumstances, would have shrank dis- 
mayed. Still she hesitated. The woman per- 
ceived this. 

‘‘ Dear lady, stay not a moment, my daughter 
will die before we get there—could you but hear 
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her heart-rending cries for you, ’t would pain your | 


very soul—oh, my child!—my child!” 
here ?”’ 


‘Lead on, I’ll follow,”’ she said. 
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carriage were well stored baskets of wines and 
provisions. Night was fast drawing on, and 
naught broke on the silence save the hooting 
of the owl, or the lash of the driver’s whip as 
he urged forward his spirited horses. Helen 
looked around in vain for help, and with a groan 
of despair fell back exhausted. 

Three long days and three weary nights did 
she pass in this way. Vainly did the woman 


» assure her that she had nothing to fear, and 
Helen was moved—‘‘do you live far from | 


that happiness only awaited her. Toward the 


; close of the third day, Helen felt that her sorrows 
‘¢Just behind that clump of elms to the right.”’ 


The old woman turned off, and in a little while 
they had passed the cluster of trees pointed out, | 
and were standing before the door of a poor but 


decent looking dwelling. 


Helen thought she 


knew every foot of ground for miles around, 
and it seemed strange to her that she had never | 


noticed this house before. 


The woman entered | 


without knocking, and bidding Helen be seated, | 
left her, saying she would prepare her daughter | 


for the interview. 


Scarce had she left when the — 


tramp of heavy feet on the stairs alarmed Helen, | 


and in a moment afterward a large, coarse look- | 


ing man entered the room, informing her that she 
must submit io be blind-folded and led by him. 
Neither threat, 
prayers, nor tears produced any effect on him. 


It was in vain she remonstrated. 


He assured her no harm was intended her, and 
if she wonld submit quietly nothing should injure 
her. Watching her opportunity the terrified girl 
sprang to the door in the hope of making her 
escape, when to her horror she found it locked 
and the key removed. Overcome with fear, 
Helen sank powerless on a chair. 
now approached her, and with the assistance of 


The man 


, slowly but gradually recovered her strength. 


a young woman whom he had summoned, fast- ‘ 
ened in as. delicate a manner as he could a ban- | 


dage over her eyes, then lifting her in his arms, 
bore her out through what seemed to her a dif- 
ferent door from that which she entered, and 
placed her in a carriage, which was instantly 
closed and driven off as rapidly as possible. The 


would soon end. Her exhausted frame she knew 
was fast dissolving. She thought of the happy 
home of her childhood—of the agonizing grief 
of her parents—and how happy would she die 
could she but pillow her head on her mother’s 
breast. But it was denied her. She thought too 
of one who was far away, and whose strong arm 
could rescue her if he but knew her need. She 
forgave her cruel persecutors though she spoke 
not. She gazed upon the calm blue sky for the 
last time, closed her eyes, and with a gentle sigh 
sank into the arms of the woman who supported 
her. 
CH A Pa Eieerv . 

Wuen Helen Granbury awoke to consciousness 
she found herself still an inhabitant of earth. She 
was lying in a handsomely furnished sleeping 
apartment, with the same woman bending anx- 
iously over her. The smile of happiness and 
grateful emotion that lit up this person’s features, 
convinced Helen that in her she possessed.a sym- 
pathizing friend. 

Weak and helpless as an infant, Mary, her 
nurse, tended her with the care and patience of a 
mother. Day after day passed away, and Helen 
In 
various ways, during her convalescence, did her 
kind nurse endeavor to amuse her and beguile 
No mention was made that was cal- 
culated to awaken unpleasant recollections, and 


the time. 


for aught that Helen saw or heard, she might 


_ beings in the place. 


sound of a female voice comforting her somewhat | 


reassured Helen. 
bandage was removed. Helen found herself in 


swift as four fleet horses could carry her. Seated 
beside her was a middle aged woman of a pleas- 
ing and benevolent countenance. 


After riding some distance the © 


have believed that Mary and she were the only 
At length she ventured to 
ask the woman where she was, and why she was 
detained from her friends. Mary returned an 


' evasive answer, but finding Helen was deter- 
the open country, going she knew not whither as | 


mined on having something definite, after a great 


_deal of persuasion—declaring she was foolish 
’ in allowing Helen to have so much influence over 


On the oppo- | 


site seat was a man dressed in tlie coarsest kind of ' 


clothing, with his hat drawn over his eyes, which 
together with an immense quantity of coarse, red 
hair and whiskers of the same hue, rendered his 
features impenetrable to Helen had she even been 
disposed to scan them. Under the seats of the 
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her—she informed her that their male travelling 
companion was a gentleman of immense fortune, 
who had fallen in love with Helen, and at great 
trouble and expense had prepared this spot for 
her habitation. Poor Helen was scarcely pre- 
pared for this. Refusing all consolation, she 
gave way to the most bitter lamentations—why. 
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did death mock her by gazing into her face, and 
then cruelly leave her to a fate worse than death? 
Marty, alarmed at the consequences such exces: 
sive grief might produce, souglit in vain to soothe 
the despairing girl, exhibiting to her jewelry of 
the costliest kind and most exquisite workman- 
ship, all of which had been purchased for her use. 
To Mary’s great astonishment Helen shrank from 
her rich display with horror; and seeking her 
eouch wept herself to sleep. On awaking, Helen 
perceived it was late in the afternoon, and Mary 
absent preparing her evening meal. Calmed and 
soothed by her refreshing sleep, she determined 





to venture into the adjoining apartment, which » 


Mary had often failed in persuading her to do. 
Accordingly she arose, and throwing a shawl 
around her, passed out. The scene that pre- 
sented itself to Helen’s amazed view was more 
like a fairy dream of which she had read, than 
anything real. She was standing in a boudoir. 
The ceiling and walls were painted to represent 
birds in their gay plumage, and flowers in their 
natural colors. Her little feet were almost buried 
in the soft chenille carpet that covered the floor. 
The furniture was of richly carved rose-wood, 
cushioned with damask velvet. An elegant piano 
of the same expensive wood was on one side, 
while in a recess stood a table, the top of which 
was an exquisite mosiac, containing a tea service 
for two of pure porcelain. From the centre of 
the ceiling was suspended a richly chased chan- 
delier of silver, and directly under a small jet 
d’eau of perfumed water diffused its fragrance 
through the apartment. Turn as she would her 
image was reflected from mirrors fastened as if 
by magic in the wall. Superb paintings were 
hanging around, but what startled and surprised 
her most was to behold a full length portrait of 
herself richly framed. The light was admitted 
in mellow rays through rose colored silk curtains, 
which added a new charm to the bewitching 
scene. 

Amazed and bewildered, Helen walked to the 
windows which descended to the floor, to view 
the garden. A flight of white marble steps from 
one of the windows led into it. The air was 
heavy with the rich odor of countless shrubs and 
summer flowers, and the eye constantly rested 
on statues of elaborate workmanship. A foun- 
tain in the centre of the garden sent forth a cool- 
ing and delicious influence, as the beautiful and 
sparkling jets of water fell with musical and 
soothing murmurs into its marble basin. Beyond 
the garden was an extensive park, between the 
trees of which deer were seen glancing, while 
off in the distance the placid waters of a beau- 
tiful lake, fringed with green, seemed to invite 
the weary to repose. The magnificent scenery, 
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the beauty of the garden, and the high degree of 
simiplicity and elegance in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the furniture, proved the proprietor to be 
a man of taste, and whispered hope to Helen’s 
heart that she had but little to fear from one who 
possessed such chaste and delicate ideas of refine- 
ment. Overpowered with strange emotions, and 
unable to comprehend the meaning of this fairy 
scene, Helen sank upon an ottoman, and burying 
her face in her hands to shut out the vision, songht 
relief in tears. While thus indulging she fancied 
that footsteps were approaching, and raising her 
head, Sir Henry Percy stood before her. 


CHAPTER V. 


A few weeks later, Staunton received the fol- 
lowing letter from his friend, which will, in part, 
explain this mystery. 

WoopviLieE Park. 

Dear Fred—I have been so engaged that until 
now I have not had a leisure moment to address 


you. My continental trip proved a troublesome 
affair. As you were out of the city at the time, 


. I shall have to acquaint you with my mancuver- 


ings. I engaged and paid for one of the best 
state rooms in the ‘‘ Macedonia,” then ready to 
sail for Havre, had my name published in her 
passenger list, and the day on which she sailed 
started incognito to this ancient seat of my ances- 
ters, which I found admirably adapted to my 
purpose, hemmed in as it is by hills, and so far 
from the metropolis that none would ever think 
of her finding Harry Percy, whom all supposed 
tevelling in the pleasures of the Continent. By 
dint of indefatigable industry and large rewards, 
I soon had a Paradise prepared for the reception 
of the lovely Eve who was to grace it. The 
greatest difficulty now was to cage the bird. 
This was accomplished by decoying’ her into a 
house near her father’s, under the pretence of 
hearing important disclosures concerning herself 
from the lips of a dying girl; which done, your 
humble servant, who was impatiently waiting 
with a carriage secreted for the purpose, gladly 
received his prize and drove off; she little suppo- 
sing into whose possession she had fallen. Such 
a change had been wrought in my outer man by 
an immense red wig and whiskers, crowned with 
a wool hat—salt and pepper pants, terminating 
with huge leather boots—a grey roundabout, 
set off by a yellow neckcloth—together with a 
limping gait and hoarse, suppressed voice, that 
it would puzzled even you to recognize Harry 
Percy in the awkward clown, who played the 
part of Paris in carrying off the second Helen. 
Helen refused all comfort and sustenance, and 
the evening we reached here exhausted nature 
gave way, and she was borne apparently lifeless 
into the house. After she revived a little, a vio- 
lent brain fever seized her threatening her life. 
There was no medical aid to be had, evenif I 
had been disposed to employ it, which the fearful 
ravings of her delirium would have made dan- 
gerous to me: so I was obliged to risk her case 
upon my own slight knowledge of medicine. I 
felt rather bad I assure you; for I did not fancy 
the idea of her death which I hourly expected. 
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For two weeks I never left her side, except to 
take a little rest and nourishment. At the end 
of that time the fever abated, and she was out of 
danger. I then became invisible, thinking it 
prudent not to make myself known until she had 
fully recovered her strength. I had by this time 
resolved on a ceremony of marriage, as I was 
fully convinced that it would be madness to at- 
tempt any other plan with one of her delicate and 
sensitive mind. New difficulties had also arisen. 
The old woman whom I had engaged to wait 
upon her was a kind soul, and tended her as 
faithfully as she wonld her own child. In a 
little while to my great vexation, I found Helen 
by her gratitude and artless ways had completely 
won the old woman’s affections, so that I was 
likely to have the very deuce to pay with the old 
woman herself. Cousequently the only course I 
could pursue was to practice on Helen, and put 
the old woman in a good humor by a sham mar- 
riage. I knew that Helen loved me, and as I 
had been careful to offend her purity by offers 
of light love, I was certain she would have no 
objection. In one of my rambles I very fortu- 
nately fell in with a travelling pedlar, whe for 
the sake of greater gain, was easily induced to 
doff his guise, and array himself in the black silk 
gown and white bands that we mannfactured for 
the occasion. After sundry readings of the ser- 
vice and instructions from me, he performed 
the ceremony to perfection—Mary, the waiting 
woman, being witness. I confess that something 
very like a pang of conscience shot through my 
heart, as I felt the tremulousness of the slender 
form that leaned so heavily on my arm for sup- 
port, and on looking down into those soft blue 
eyes, moist with tears, saw my own image re- 
flected there with sweet confidence. But I must 
leave you for the present to take an airing with 
my lovely Helen. In the meantime you can send 
up your congratulations to your friend 
Harry Percy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SEVERAL weeks passed by, and Helen had 
almost regained her health, and with it a good 
share of her former sprightliness. She was at 
first highly incensed at Percy for the artifice he 
employed in decoying her from her home. Her 
feelings of delicacy were shocked at the recipi- 
tancy with which he nrged their marriage, leav- 
ing her no alternative but to become his wife at 
once, or return home after having resided several 
weeks under his roof, to brave the calumnies of 
a slanderous world. Young and inexperienced 
as Helen was, she was fully aware of the dan- 
gerous position she would occupy in society if 
she chose the latter. Her maidenly pride was 
roused against Percy for reducing her to the 
necessity of a choice. Had she suspected his real 
designs her love for him would have changed to 
implacable hatred, and the hope of revenge alone 
have made life endurable. Happily she was igno- 
rant. Percy, who well understood her nature, 
allowed the first wild burst of grief and indigna- 
tion to subside, leaving her plunged in almost 
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hopeless melancholy. He would never venture 
into her presence without her consent, and while 
near her his manner toward her was in the highest 
degree respectful. Earnestly he besought her 
forgiveness, representing the means he had used 
as the only way to secnre their mntual happiness, 
since her father was so prejudiced against him by 
false reports, that to think of his consent to their 
marriage was worse than useless; while with pas- 
sionate tenderness he repeated his vows of ardent 
and unalterable love, and entreated her to become 
his. Helen loved him with a pure and devoted 
affection. Is it to be wondered that she forgave 
him and consented to become his wife? Oh! 
what will not woman forgive in the man she 
loves, if she is confidant that his intentions to- 
ward her are pure and honorable! It is impos- 
sible for him to do wrong in her eyes. He is the 
light of her existence, round which her fondest 
hopes and holiest thoughts all cluster—withdraw 
that light, and darkness impenetrable shrouds her 
soul, through which other objects may strive in 
vain to pierce. She lives for him, and sweetly 
‘Her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to his, to be directed 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 

Helen had forgiven Percy. She was sur- 
rounded by everything delightful, above all she 
was united to, and dwelt in the smile of him 
who had taught her young heart to love. It is 
true she longed to be once more pressed to her 
mother’s breast, and to have her father’s affec- 
tionate kiss imprinted on her cheek. And this 
pleasure Henry promised should be hers after a 
while. In the meanwhile, where could they find 
so lovely a spot to loiter away the summer? So 
Helen was happy in the present, and the light of 
still happier days was shadowed forth in the vista 
of the future. What were Sir Henry Percy’s feel- 
ings may be discovered by the following letter to 
his friend. 

WoopvitLe Park. 

To Frederick Staunton, Esq.—By the time 
this reaches yon I know not, nor do I care, if I 
am an inhabitant of earth. It will be impossible 
for me to support much longer the agonies I have 
endured for some time past. Yon will be greatly 
astonished at this, as you doubtless think me the 
happiest man on earth—very far from it—I am 
as miserable as I can live. You will laugh at 
me, deride me and call mea fool, I know, but I 
care not for it. Fred, I am in love—I frankly 
confess to you. I have striven against it—I have 
done all I could to prevent such a result—I have 
raved at myself for being caught in my own trap 
—I have thought of the derision and scoffings of 
my companions—I struggled hard—but in vain. 
She is an angel. In form and feature the sculptor 
and painter might vie with each other, and far 


short would they fall of her matchless perfections 
and sweetly innocent face; but these are nothing 
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to the purity of her soul. I thought I knew 
woman in all her character, but I never con- 
ceived of such a being as this. So lovely in 
her person—so delicate in her perceptions—so 
unobtrusive in her manners—so pure in her con- 
versation, and withal possessed of a tender and 
affectionate heart. Could you but see 


‘“'Those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix’d with love.” 


But no, Fred—I wonld not have you look upon 
her with your profane eyes—excuse me—you 
could not appreciate her priceless value. And 
this being, so angelic in her nature, has yielded 
up the best affections of her innocent heart to a 
wretch who is too vile to contaminate the earth 
longer. I know not what will become of me. I 
cannot—will not live without her. I have a vio- 
lent attack of headache regularly every other day, 
for the exquisite satisfaction of feeling her soft 
hand bathe myhead. Qh, Fred! I live in a state 
of agonizing happiness, of felicitous torment. I 
would gladly resign wealth, honor, and hope of 
happiness here and hereafter, were I but united 
to her. I intend to make her my lawful wife as 
soon as the deception that I have practised is 
discovered. Bnt it is that I dread. It will be 
too much for Helen’s gentle nature, shocked as 
it has been, to survive. Her pure spirit will 
ascend to its native skies, while I, her murderer, 
will sink down to eternal despair. It is this 
vision haunts me. I desire, yet dread the time 
to arrive when J shall know the worst. I some- 
times resolve to confess all and ask her forgive- 
ness, but my courage forsakes me—the words die 
on my lips—I cannot with my own hand dash to 
the ground the temple of happiness I have reared. 
Oh! that she were my wife! I would that I were 
sleeping quietly in my grave, or even receiving 
the punishment that awaits me, ere my wicked 
heart led me to devise and carry out those ini- 
quitous measures that will entail so much wretch- 
edness on one who is too pure and innocent to 
live out of heaven. 
Your unhappy friend, 
Henry Percy. 


CHAPTER VIT. 


Ir was near the close of a warm day in the 
latter part of summer. The flowers, revived by 
the sun’s departure, exhaled the most delicious 
fragrance as they were lightly swayed by the 
evening breeze. The windows were thrown 
open to admit the perfumed air. Near one of 
them sat Sir Henry Percy and Helen. His arm 
gently encircled the fair creature that lay so near 
his heart, while her head rested confidingly upon 
his shoulder. Beside him lay a handsomely bound 
volume, from which he had been reading to her; 
now he was playfully lifting the golden ringlets 
that he, as well as the evening breeze, might kiss 
the snowy forehead over which they fell. Helen 
was happy—perfectly so—for Henry had pro- 
mised he would take her to Granbury Hall next 
week. Snddenly they were startled by the clatter 
of horses’ feet and the sound of strange voices. 
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Percy clasped Helen almost convulsively to his 
heart, passionately kissing her forehead, cheek, 
and lips. In an instant after the door was rudely 
burst open: and covered with dust, his eyes 
gleaming vengeance, and a pistol in each hand, 
Mr. Granbury rushed in. 

‘““Ah! Have I found you at last? On your 
knees, villian—five minutes will I grant you to 
prepare that guilty soul to appear before its 
Maker "4 : 

‘¢ Dearest father,” interposed Helen, throwing 
her arms around his neck, ‘‘he is my husband.” 

*¢ Your husband!—poor child, how cruelly you 
have been deceived. Listen to me, Helen—four 
days ago I received a communication, stating that 
if I would empower a person to act for me, and 
reward liberally, I should receive information of 
where you were, and what had happened to you 
since you were stolen from me. After the months 
of unmitigated anguish we had endured, and the 
vain attempts to unravel your mysterious disap- 
pearance, this intelligence was looked upon as 
Accordingly I lost no time 
in complying with the requisitions. I learned 
from my agent that the person with whom he 
communicated was a low, vicious Shylock, ped- 
ling about the country, who stated that sometime 
ago, while he was in the northern part of the 
kingdom, a man paid him well to personate a 
clergyman and officiate at a marriage ceremony 
between himself and a beautiful young girl; and 
that, since then, coming to the city, and hearing 
of the abduction of my child, he was fully per- 
suaded she was the same lady. His insatiable 
thirst of gain had induced him to make known 
these facts, but fearing my vengeance, he took 
the precaution to communicate through another 
person. From his description I was confident 
that yonder monster was the man, and I am now 
here to revenge your wrongs.”’ 

Helen did not faint—neither did she weep. 
She stood transfixed—no respiration was visible, 





sent from heaven. 


and save the maniac stare of her eyes, she re- 
sembled more a statue than a living being. 

‘‘Helen, dearest Helen, hear me but one mo- 
ment,’”’ exclaimed Perey, approaching her. 

At the sound of his voice she started into life, 
recoiling from him with horror. 

‘‘You must—you shall hear me, and then de- 
spise me. What your father says is true, but as 
my Creator is my witness and judge, I have long 
since deeply and bitterly repented, and would 
willingly have poured out my life’s blocd could 
that have washed away the crime and its con- 
sequences Helen, I love you as woman was 
never loved, for you have taught me to believe 
in the reality of virtue. I ask you not to love 
me in return, I dare not, nor even to think. of 
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one who is so guilty and polluted. Again and 
again have the agonies of this hour arisen before 
me with fearful distinctness. It is now past. A 
few moments ago when I held you to my breast 
I knew it was my farewell embrace. But I will 
not detain you. In my library you will find 
papers that will put you in immediate possession 
of the whole of my property. All that remains 
to be done is to make you the reparation in my 
power by a lawful marriage, which, as a clergy- 
man lives near, will soon be performed, and I 
then bid you farewell forever. Your father can 
immediately employ legal measures that will 
effectually annul what must be to you a most 
detestable union.” 

‘“Nay,” said a third party, no less a person 
than Mary, entering the room, ‘“tyou have not 
told all the truth, Sir Henry. Listen to me,” she 
added hurriedly, addressing Mr. Granbury, ‘‘he 
ts married to your daughter.” 

All started, and Helen, clasping her hands, 
gazed eagerly on the speaker, as if life and death 
hung on her words. 

‘Yes!—married,’’ she continued. “I was a 
friend of Lady Perey from the first day of her 
arrival here, when I saw her extreme distress. I 
determined accordingly she should not be sacri- 
ficed. When you brought the pedlar here,” she 
continued, addressing Percy, ‘‘and tutored him in 
the part he had to play, I impressed on him the 
peril of assuming his pretended character and got 
him to procure a real clergyman to officiate in his 
place. The desire of obtaining money from Mr. 
Granbury has led this villain to pretend he mar- 
ried Lady Percy, but I can prove my story by the 
mouth of the clergyman who united Sir Henry 
and Miss Granbury, and who lives in the adjoin- 
ing parish.” 
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This revelation, the truth of which none could | 
, his presence, finding his greatest happiness in the 


donbt, placed matters in a new light. Percy, 


repentant and humbled, thanked heaven audibly » 
that his evil designs had been frustrated. Helen | 
rushed into her father’s arms, where she fainted | 


away; and even Mr. Granbury shed tears. 

Helen was, at length, persuaded that her hus- 
band was truly repentant. To her influence, he 
declared, it was altogether to be attributed; and 


without her presence, he knew not what wonld’ 


become of him. He besought her to save him, 
therefore, by forgiving him. These passionate 
entreaties moved Helen, and with her parent’s 
concurrence, Sir Henry Percy accompanied them 
to Granbury Hall. Helen felt there would be 
more happiness in forgiving and reforming him 
than in banishing him from her sight. 

‘Who are that elegant looking couple at the 
other end of the room that attract so much at- 


tention?” asked a gentleman of his friend, as 
15* 


/ mation of virtue. 


: 
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they were admiring the beauty and fashion that 
crowded the splendid drawing-rooms of the ex- 
quisite Lady B , of London. 

‘‘Where—oh, I see—why, that’s Sir Henry 
Percy and his lady. I wonder you have not 
thought of them before.”’ 

‘¢Ts it possible!—I have had so many enquiries 
to make since my return that I had entirely for- 
gotten Sir Henry. Well what kind of man has 
he made?—for to confess the truth, I always had 
my doubts about his reformation.” 

‘They were groundless, I assure you. Sir 
Henry Percy is an honored and useful man. He 
possesses a mind of the first order and a generous 
heart—all he needed was the proper influence to 
guide the impulses of the one and to control the 
affections of the other, and that he gained in his 
Wile. a 

‘‘T am very glad to hear it. I always thought 
Percy above the common order of brainless spend- 
thrifts: but he was so wild and extravagant in his 
notions, and so long accustomed to be his own 
master, that I feared the influence of a wife 
would, after the novelty wore off, sit uneasily 
on his shoulders, and be very inadequate to pre- 
vent him from returning to his former ways. If 
you have no objection I should like know some- . 
thing about him, for I have not heard a word 
since I left for China.”’ 

‘With all my heart. As you know it is now 
rather more than fonr years since he was mar- 
ried. Immediately after that event he established 
himself in the city in magnificent style with his 
lovely bride. The circumstances connected with 
his marriage were romantic enough, I am told, 
but they have never transpired. I believe it was 
a runaway match. It is only on special occasions, 
like the present, which is given in compliment of 
your return, that Percy honors the company with 





society of his amiable wife. But come over and 
renew your acquaintance with him, when I will 
present to you the cause of this wonderful refor- 
You will think her one of the 
best of her sex.” 
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Ou! would I were the thornless rose, 
That in thy tresses seeks repose; 

Or e’en the hopeful violet, 

Basking in thy eyes of jet. 

The playful rose, that I might sip 
The breath that hovers round thy lip; 
And oh! how blest would be my lot, 
If called by thee—Forget-me-not: 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


In a large and splendid apartment, filled with 
the most luxurious furniture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and partaking in its florid architecture of 
the oriental style then so prevalent in Spain, sat 
a young and lovely female. Her attire was that 
worn by the wealthier Jewesses in the seclusion 
of their private apartments. The silken tunic, 
the rich robe, and the turban were all there, but 
it needed not this picturesque dress to heighten 
her beauty. Of all her sect, Miriam, the daughter 
of Boaz, was admitted to be the most lovely. In 
the poetical language of her people she was called 
the rose of Judah, that being her father’s tribe. 

She was sitting at a desk, with a small parch- 
ment before her as if engaged in writings But 
now the pen was held listlessly in her hand, and 
the expression of her countenance was one of deep 
thought. Miriam, though young and beautiful, had 
already seen trouble. 
father, she had secretly become a Christian; and 
had been accustomed, during his absence, to at- 
tend the ceremonies of this new faith. Hitherto 


publicly, for she knew it would break her father’s 


her to keep secret her change of faith. 
and night, she put up prayers for his conversion; 





, wealth and renown by my sword. 
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than wedded to a Christian; and Salvado was a 
poor student, with no inheritance bnt noble blood 
and his father’s knightly sword. So the lovers 
agreed to wait for better times. When is youth 
not hopeful? 

The betrothal had continued for about a year, 
during which Miriam and her lover met fre- 
quently though secretly, when Salvado received 
a summons to return home and abandon his 
studies, the uncle who had hitherto supported 
him at the university having died. He was 
now altogether penniless, having scarcely money 
enough left for the journey, but he immediately 
set forth, taking a melancholy farewell of Miriam. 
‘¢T will return ere long,’ he said: ‘‘keep a good 
heart: perhaps I may win fortune and come to 
claim you soon. After I have had a settlement 
of my father’s poor estate from the executors of 
my uncle, I shall join the camp and seek to win 
I will write 


' to you as often as I have opportunity to send by 
, a trusty hand; and if ever you have occasion for 


Unknown to her widowed / 


the aid of a friend, call on me, and, though at 


my vigils as a knight, I will fly to your succor.”’ 
’ Miriam promised, and with many tears parted 


’ from her lover. 
she had delayed to acknowledge her conversion ‘ 


Time passed, and in the interval great changes 


‘ took place in the position of the Jews in Spain. 
heart; and as he was an old man, whose years ° 
would probably be few, filial affection induced } 


Yet, day 


for her bosom yearned to see him too a Christian. | 


The many trials she had to undergo, in conse- | 


quence of this struggle between filial love and 
her new religion, had, hitherto, been made com- 
paratively light, by the counsel and sympathy of 
one she had learned to love with all the truth and 
fervor of her eastern race. The student, Salvado, 
as he was called, was a Christian of the old blood, 
whose fathers had fought against the Moors in the 
mountains of Asturias, and who inherited all the 
high intellect and manly courage of his ancestors. 
Miriam had formed an acquaintance with him at 
the house of a mutual friend, for at the period of 
our story the wealthier Jews often formed inti- 
macies with the higher classes, and indeed inter- 
married with them, as the genealogies of some 
of the oldest families of Spain will prove. No 
two beings ever came together, more fitted for 
each other, than Miriam and the young student. 
Both were beautiful, both were enthusiastic, both 
possessed souls of the loftiest stamp. It was to 
Salvado’s eloquent teachings that Miriam princi- 
pally owed her conversion to Christianity. And, 
yet, though long betrothed, no one knew the fact 
but themselves. Miriam dared not tell her father, 
for he would sooner have seen her in the grave 


has not yet recovered, nor ever will. 
- were in consternation. 


The popular opinion began to run strongly against 
them: always a despised people, the hatred of the 
mob began to find vent in open persecution. Al- 
ready the monarch was meditating their expul- 
sion, that most fatal measure to the prosperity of 
his kingdom, from the effects of which Spain 
The Jews 
In a few montlis, the 
edict came, and then consternation gave place 
to despair. Forced to sacrifice their goods, com- 
pelled to leave their native land, the persecuted 
Hebrews cast themselves in the dust and put on 
sackcloth and ashes. But this was not the whole 
of their miseries. The populace, upheld, as they 
thought, by the royal edict, broke out into riots, 
almost daily, in which they sacked the homes of 
the wealthier Jews, and often murdered the in- 
offensive Owners. 

Poor Miriam was in despair. To acknowledge 
her conversion now and desert her father would 
seem the blackest perfidy: to go into exile would 
be to lose Salvado forever, and all the dear hopes 
connected with him. At length she resolved to 
write to him, to summon him to her side, and 
then to take a final farewell of him, telling him 
she could not desert her father in his extremity. 
Yet when she took up the pen to indite this mis- 
sive her heart almost shrank from the task. Hot 
tears fell on the parchment, and even when more 
composed, she remained in deep thought. 
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Suddenly she started from her reverie, for a 
low, hollow murmur, like the sound of the autumn 
wind, penetrated to that retired chamber. She 
had heard such a sound once before, when a 
furious mob sacked the house of the Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, and her cheek turned ashy white. The 
noise increased and drew nearer; while the faint 
hope she had entertained that her ears deceived 


doubt that there was a rising of the populace. 
Louder and louder their shouts approached: 
Miriam trembled with apprehension. 
Snatching a crucifix from her bosom, she kissed 
it fervently and had just replaced it, when the 
door of the apartment opened and ler aged 
parent rushed into the room, alarm depicted 
on every feature of his countenance. 

‘The God of Abraham protect thee, sweet 
one,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The spoiler is up: the 
Ishmaelites are abroad. Haste to get some of 
your most valuable jewels and ily with me by 
the back way. Hark, there are the blows upon 
the outer door: the wolves will soon be in the 
fold of Israel!” 

Even while he was speaking, a noise as if a 
battering ram was being used against the heavy 
gates of the house, shook the walls; accompanied 
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dragging her father away from his task. 
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followed by a shout of triumph from the crowd; 
and instantly the feet of the infuriated mob were 
heard in the court-yard below. 

“Fly, fly, never mind the jewels—better life 
and poverty than death by such hands,’’ said 
Miriam, recoiling with horror at that shout, and 
“We 


> shall barely have time to escape into the back 
her, vanished away. There was no longer any ‘ 
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by a succession of wild huzzas, as when a crowd 
cheers on the efforts of the more daring portion | 


of its members. 
no time was to be lost: there was a riot among 


father had drawn the mob to his house, which 
they intended to sack. Life itself probably de- 
pended on her speed. Taking up, therefore, the 
parchment on which she had been writing, she 
thrust it into her bosom, and then hastily col- 
lecting the most valuable of her jewels she hur- 
ried them into a casket, her father assisting her 
with trembling hands. 

‘Alas! alas!” he said while thus occupied, 
‘the glory has departed from my house. We 
will go forth beggars into a strange land. Oh! 


Miriam knew, therefore, that | 


street—throw over yourself this cloak: I am 
sufficiently disguised by my veil.” 

Taking the old man’s hand in hers, she hurried 
along a corridor, into which the room opened. 
Their way led for some distance along this pas- 
sage, which was separated from the court-yard, 
now filled with people, only by a thin wall; 
and at every step Miriam expected to hear the 
door at the upper end give way, when they 
would be immediately visible to their pursuers. 
She could hear the blows on it increasing in ra- 
pidity, and urging her trembling limbs forward 
with an increased pace, she had just gained the 
door of exit when the entrance gave way. As 
she hurriedly emerged into the narrow street be- 
hind the house the mob rushed into the corridor. 

The door was hastily closed behind her, and then 
she looked up and down the narrow thoroughfare, 
uncertain which way to proceed, for her father, 
whom age and terror had rendered incapable of 
thought, stood beside her, gazing bewildeied into 
her face. To the right, where the narrow lane 


' abutted on the main street, she heard shouts as 
the populace; and the reputed wealth of her , 


if the mob was in great force in that quarter: so 


she turned her footsteps toward the left, and | 


Miriam, beloved of my heart, the image of thy ? 
blessed mother, how will it fare with thee now 


after my aged head is laid in the dust? I thought 
to leave thee the richest, as thou art the loveliest 


of our tribe, but now thou wilt be a beggar among ; 
thy people—like the wild coneys, having no home 5 


but on the hills. God of my fathers,’’ he con- 
tinued, looking to heaven, ‘‘verily, thou hast 
laid the rod heavily on us. 
right hand are delivered to the Philistines—we 
are wanderers on the earth—oh! when will the 
days of our tribulation and sojourning be over?” 

His words were cut short, as well as their 
further progress in collecting valuables, by a 
crash which shook the house to its foundation, 


The chosen of thy 


hurried on, dragging her father with her. She 
hoped that her flight had been unnoticed by the 
mob, and that she might gain the end of the 
street undiscovered: then, if there was no crowd 
in that quarter, or if their disguises proved effec- 
tive, she might escape into another part of the 
city and find refuge with some of their sect until 
the riot was over. 

But these hopes were of short duration. Horror, 
and regret at leaving his possessions, had so far 
overcome her father, that he was now as helpless 
as a child, and Miriam found herself almost com- 
pelled to carryhim along. Their progress, there 
fore, was comparatively slow, and they were 
already a considerable distance from the outlet 
of the lane, when the door by which she had fled 
A glance 
down and then up the street discovered the fugi- 


was opened, and a rioter looked out. 


tives: and immediately a dozen of the mob rnshed 
out yelling, and gave pursuit. 
and made an effort to drag her father forward 
still faster; but the effort was vain: the rabble 
made two steps where she advanced one. 
‘¢Father,”’ she cried despairingly, ‘‘cannot you 
haste. See, they gain on us, and will tear us 


Miriam shrieked, 
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limb from limb. If we can only gain yonder out- 
let before them, some archway or open gate may 
afford us a shelter. A single minute may be 
enough to baffle the mob.” 

‘“‘T cannot fly faster—I feel as if the angel of 
death was passing over me—my limbs totter and 
my heart is still,’? he said, ‘‘leave me to my fate 
—and the Lord God of thy fathers and my fathers 
bless thee!”” 

As he spoke, Miriam noticed that his eyes 
grew glassy, and a ghastly paleness overspread 
his conntenance. His feeble limbs gave way 
beneath him, and he would have sunk to the 
ground if his danghter had not supported him. 

This was a terrible moment for Miriam. To 
desert her father in his extremity was not to be 
thought of, yet remaining would do him no good 
and would seal her own fate. Death was not in 
itself so terrible; but she had heard of the out- 
rages perpetrated by the rabble on their victims, 
and she shrank, with maidenly modesty, from 
the profanation. These thoughts flitted rapidly 
through her mind, as she heard the exulting cry 
of the mob, when they saw her father sink down: 
then, all selfish considerations passed from her 
mind, and she grew absorbed in her dying parent. 

‘‘Father,’? she said, kneeling, and supporting 
his dying head, ‘“‘father! Oh! he is dying,” she 
cried agonizingly, looking to heaven, ‘‘son of 
God intercede for him.” 

The old man faintly opened his eyes, which 
rested upon his daughter’s tearful countenance. 
It was the last glow of his faculties, rallying 
from the stupor of approaching death. There 
was all the strength of earlier manhood in them 
now. 

‘©The God of Israel protect thee, my child,” he 
said, ‘‘I go to join Abraham and the patriarchs of 
old. The Lord is forgiving—he may yet save my 


murderers—lI see the blessed in heaven and there 
92 4 





are Gentile as well as Jew 

His voice ceased, his head fell back, and Miriam 
felt the weight in her armsincreased. Buther heart 
throbbed with joy at the words he had spoken— 
was there not forgiveness in them for her?—oh! 
could it be that the dying have glimpses of futu- 
rity and learn then a charity they knew not while 
they lived? 

Bat this thought was succeeded by the reficc- 
tion that her long loved parent was dead, and 
that his remains, in another moment, would be 
the prey of a brutal mob. At the thought she 
started up: and-now , for the first time, she per- 
ceived that her,pursuers had halted a few paces 
distant, as if wed for the instant by the unex- 
pected spectacle of death. 

It was a subject for a painter. There lay 
the corpse, with uncovered countenance, that 
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undefinable expression which ever dwells on the 
faces of the dead, checking the mob with sud- 
den awe; and over it stood Miriam, her slight, 
woman’s form drawn proudly up, confronting the 
rioters with the haughty bearing of a priestess, 
whose shrine has been broken into by sacreligious 
hands. Ata little distance was the rabble, hud- 
dled together like a pack of hungry wolves, sud- 
denly startled by the appearance of some new 
and unexpected foe. 

It might have been a minute that the two 
parties stood thus regarding each other. At 
length Miriam, as if remembering her duties to 
the dead, stooped reverently down and covered 
the face of the corpse. Whether it was that the 
mob had, by this time, recovered from their asto- 
nishment, or that the stony countenance had been 
what witheld them, no sooner had the daughter 
performed this act of filial love, than the rabble, 
all at once, appeared to recover from their con- 
sternation, and a voice from their midst gave 
utterance to their rage, by crying out, 

‘‘He only counterfeits death. Down with the 
unbelieving Jews. No mercy to the scum of 
Israel.” 

That ribald challenge found an instant echo in 
the bosom of the listeners; and with a hungry 
howl, like jackals scenting a prey, the mob 
rushed forward. 

Miriam, at the first sound of the speaker’s 
voice, had sprung before her father’s corpse. 
She saw, in the faces of the mob, that death 
would soon be her portion also, and she resolved 
to perish in the effort to preserve her father’s re- 
mains from insult. The thought of her lover, 
even in that awful moment, was present to her 
mind, in a wild wish that he could have been 
there to snecor her. x 

‘‘Back,” she said, waving her arm as the mob 
rushed on, ‘Shave ye no mercy for the dead. JI 
ama Christian. Oh! then spare my father.” 

‘¢Thou liest,’? said one who seemed the leader 
of the rabble, and whose eyes glistened as he saw 
the rich jewelry on her person. ‘Thou a Chris- 
tian—thou, the child of that impious dog! Ha! 
ha!—believe her not, comrades. Come on.”’ 

The crowd, which had been checked by her 
words and manner, seeing their leader at these 
words lay hands on the maiden, rushed on again. 
Miriam sprang back, at the same moment, flinging 
herself on the body of her father, when suddenly 
she saw a troop of horse, headed by a cavalier, 
wheel into the lane from its outlet. 

‘¢Hold, you villains—stand back there,” came 
an authoritative voice, ‘‘The first man that 
touches this maiden dies!” said the cavalier, 
checking his horse in full career as he reached 
the corpse. 
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At this sudden apparition the mob stood aghast : 
they looked at their own number and then at that 
of the horsemen; and finding themselves outnum- 
bered sullenly hung back. Only their leader ven- 
tured to speak, but he, too, let go his hold on 
Miriam. 

‘‘They are Jews, Sir Don, and our lawful 
preva 

‘Jews! you knave,’”? said the cavalier, as 
Miriam, recognizing his voice, sprang into the 
arms of her lover, who had alighted the mo- 
ment he checked his steed. ‘‘J will certify this 
maiden to be a Christian; for I heard her say 
so myself just as we wheeled the corner. See 
here!”’ and, with the words, he drew from her 
bosom, and held aloft, by the chain to which it 
was attached, the jeweled cross that he himself 
had given her. ‘‘Now back, ye rabble, or I will 
order my horsemen to charge into your midst.” 

His words were too tauthoritative, aided by 
his display of force, to be disputed, and the mob 
were fain to hasten back to the house and content 
themselves with its plunder. With this, the cava- 
lier had no disposition to interfere, as he knew 
that neither his force, nor that of the whole mu- 
nicipality, conld withstand the populace there. 
He, therefore, ordered his followers to take up 
the dead body of Miriam’s father, and lifting into 
his saddle her now senseless form, he gallopped, 
with his troop, away. 

Our story is told. It only remains to explain, 
in conclusion, that Salvado was no longer a poor 
scholar, but a grandee of Spain, having come into 
possession of a title and large estate by the death 
of a distant relative. The instant he heard of 
the risings against the Jews, fearing for Miriam 
he had hastened to her side, though his relative’s 
affairs were yet unsettled. Arriving at the time 
of the riot, and finding he could not reach the 
house in front, he bethought him of the entrance 
in the rear—how opportunely the reader has seen. 

The father of Miriam had a decent burial, and, 
in due time, she became the wife of Salvado, 
having first acknowledged herself to be a Chris- 
tian. Some of the proudest families of Spain are 
descended from the DauGcutTer oF [sraeEt. 


itt wHOLY FASTEY. 
BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


Ox! child of beauty rare— 
Oh! mother chaste and fair— 
How happy seem they both, 
So far beyond compare. 

She, in her infant blest, 

And he in conscious rest, 
Low nestling, nothing loth, 

In the cradle of her breast. 
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THE autumn wind is on the hill, 
It whistles down the vale, 
Before the house the hoary oaks 
Are straining in the gale; 
The dry grass rustles o’er the field, 
The distant woods complain, 
And hurrying clouds sweep o’er the sky 
* With fitful squalls of rain. 


I sit within my pleasant room, 
Where all is neat and warm, 

Nor think of houseless wanderers 
Who brave tlie gathering storm— 

The feeble child and sickly sire, 
O'd age with years opprest, 

And many a mother sad of heart, 
The baby at her breast. 


Along the trodden way they go, 
Amid the crowd, alone; 

Their weary footsteps tottering on, . 
Familiar with each stone. 

And yet perhaps their hearts are warm, 
Their sins as few as mine— 

Just Heaven, why didst thou want to them, 
And friends to me assign? 


It is thy will: then let me bless 
The hand that gives me wealth, 
A mind content, a loving home, 
Hopes, comforts, mercies, health! 
Once holy prophets walked the earth 
Like these, in tattered guise— 
Then lead me, Father, lest I scorn 
Some saint in such disguise. 


THE FORGET ME NOT. 


FREELY TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE. 


IT KNow a floweret passing fair, 
And for its loss I pain me; 
Fain would I hence to seek its lair, 
But for these bonds that chain me, 
My woes are aught but light to me, 
For when I roamed unbound and free 
Thai flower was ever near me. 


In yon fair vale, my weeping wife 
Sits where the brooks run playing, 

And still must wear a woeful life 
Till I with her am straying, 

When a blue floweret by that spot 

She plucks and says—‘‘ FORGET-ME-NOT,”’ 
I feel it here in bondage. 


Yes, when two truly love, its might 
They own and feel in distance, 
So I, within this dungeon’s night, 
Cling ever to existence. 
And when my heart is nigh distraught 
If I but say—‘S FoRGET-ME-NOT,”’ 
Hope burns again within me. ® si 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


WaFrerR Cakes.—Wafer cakes are an excellent tea 
cake, and they do not take long to make, although a 
little practice is necessary before they can be success- 
fully made. 

Beat three eggs quite light. “Wash a little less than 
a quarter of a pound of butter, to extract the salt from 
it, and mix it with a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar 
—add the beaten eggs, a tea-spoon of rose-water, and 
as much flour (that has been carefully passed through 
a Sieve) as will make a stiff batter. Stir the batter 
with a wooden spoon until it is perfectly smooth, and 
so tight as to break when it falls against the sides of 
the vessel. Your wafer iron should be heated, but not 
too hot, or the butter will burn. Grease the iron with 
butter tied up ina linen rag, twice doubled. Fill the 
iron with the batter and close it Place it in the fire 
in such a manner that both sides will heat at once; if 
this can not be done turn the iron frequently. The 
batter will be cooked in about two minutes if properly 
managed. 

RatseD Flour WAFFLES.—stir into a quart of flour 
sufficient lukewarm milk to make a thick batter. The 
milk should be stirred in gradually, so as to have it free 
from lumps. Put in a table-spoonful of melted butter, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, and half 
a tea-cup of yeast. When risen, fill your waflle irons 
with the batter, bake them on a bed of coals. When 
they have been on the fire between two and three 
minutes, turn the waffle irons—when brown on both 
sides, they are sufficiently baked. The waffle irons 
should be well greased with lard, and very hot, before 
one is put.in. The waflles should be buttered as soon 
as cooked. Serve them up with powdered white sugar 
and cinnamon. 

Rice Caxes.—Boil a cup full of rice until it becomes 
a jelly, while it is warm mix a large lump of butter 
with it and a little salt. Add as much milk to a small 
tea-cupful of flower as will make a tolerable stiff batter 
—stir it until it is quite smooth and then mix it with the 
rice. Beat six eggs as light as possible and add them 
to the rice. 

These cakes are fried on a griddle as all other pan- 
cakes—they must be carefully turned. 

Serve them with powdered sugar and nutmeg. They 
should be served as hot as possible, or they will become 
heavy—and 2 heavy pancake is a very poor affair. 

Ruskx.—Melt four ounces of butter in half a pint of 
new milk; then add to this seven eggs, well beaten, a 
quarter of a pint of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; 
put this mixture, by degrees, into as much flour as will 
make an extremely light paste, more like batter, and 
set it to rise before the fire for half an hour; then add 
more flour to make it rather stiffer, but not stiff. Work 
it well, and divide it into small loaves or cakes, about 
five or six inches wide, and flatten them. When baked 
and cold, slice them the thickness of rusks, and brown 
them a little in the oven. 

Sort Caxes.— Dissolve half a pound of fresh butter 
in as much milk as will make a pound and a half of flour 
into a paste, roll it out about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut it into large roundcakes. Dothem ina frying- 
fan, and serve them hot. They are eaten with butter. 
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BuckwHeaT Caxes.—Mix a quart of buckwheat 
flour with a pint of lukewarm wilk, (water will do, 
but is not as good,) and a tea-cup of yeast—set it on a 
warm place to rise. When light, (which will be in 
the course of eight or ten hours if family yeast is used, 
if brewer’s yeast is used they will rise much quicker,) 
add a tea-spoonful of salt—if sour, the same quantity 
of saleratus dissolved in a little milk, and strained. If 
they are too thick, thin them with cold milk or water. 
Fry them in just fat enough to prevent their sticking to 
the frying pan. 

Crumprets.—Take three tea-cups of raised dough, 
and work into it, with the hand, half a tea-cup of 
melted butter, three eggs, and milk to render it a thick 
batter. Turn it into a buttered bake pan—let it remain 
fifteen minutes, then put on a bake-pan heated so as to 
scorch flour. It will bake in half an hour. 

Take out the wafer, split it open with a knife, and 
butter it, or you may sprinkle it with pounded sugar 
and roll it over a smooth stick made for the purpose. 

The iron should be greased every time you put in 
the batter. « 

FLANNEL CAKES.—Stir into two pints of flour as 
much milk as will make a light batter. Melt a large 
lump of butter and add with it a little salt. Beat to- 
gether five eggs and stir them into the batter. 

These cakes are to be baked on a griddle. 
them with powdered sugar. 

It is customary to mix with the butter a table-spoon- 
ful of yeast and leave it to rise for several hours; but 
this is unnecessary unless you wish to bake the cakes 


Serve 


in waffle or wafer irons. 

Bannock or InpIAN Meat CakEs.—8tir to a cream 
a pound and a quarter of brown sugar, a pound of butter 
—beat six eggs, and mix them with the sugar and butter 
—add a tea-spoonful of cinnamon or ginger—stir in a 
pound and three quarters of white Indian meal, and a 
quarter of a pound of wheat flour, (the meal should be 
sifted.) Bake it in small cups, and let it remain in 
them till cold. 

Murrins.—Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly 
with a pint and a half of lukewarm milk, half a tea- 
cup of yeast, a couple of beajen eggs, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
lukewarm melted butter. Set the batter in a warm 
place to rise. When light, butter your muflin cups, 
turn in the mixture, and bake the muffins till a light 
brown. 

Hot Suort Rotis.—Dry before the fire a sufficient 
quantity of flour to make three penny rolls, or larger if 
you like; add to it an egg well beaten, a little salt, two 
spoonfuls of yeast, and a little warm milk; make into 
a light dough, let it stand by the fire all night. Bake 
the rolls in a quick oven. 

Quick Warries.—Mix flour and cold milk together, 
to make a thick batter. Toa quart of the flour put six 
beaten eggs, a table-spoonful of melted butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt Some cooks add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and half a nutmeg. Bake them immediately. 

Rice WaeFLes.—Take a tea-cup and a half of boiled 
rice—warm it with a pint of milk, mix it smooth, then 
take it from the fire, stir in a pint of cold milk, anda 
tea-spoonful of salt. Beat four eggs, and stir them in, 
together with sufficient flour to make a thick batter. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE plate, for the present month, may be pronounced 
the prettiest affair yet published: we intend to show, 
by progressive improvement, the height to which these 
embellishments may be carried. 

Fic. 1—Tue Caraco,—This fashionable walking 
dress is of green moire shot with a plum color, the 
front of the ape trimmed with several rows of narrow 
ribbon velvet, put on one side, and continued up the 
centre of the high and tight-fitting corsage, the jacket 
edged to match manche a’homme, the jockey and cuff 
also edged with several rows of narrow ribbon velvet, 
the sleeve being sufficiently short to show the under 
fulled sleeve of plain datzste. Bonnet of dark velours 
épinglé, with a Russian plume on the left side. 

Fig. u.—Evenine Dress of blue silk: the corsage 
pointed and low on the shoulders. A succession of 
puffs encircles the skirt, giving this costume a novel 
and elegant appearance. The hair is curled in front, 
and adorned with two roses on the right temple. 

Fic. 111.—A Batt Dress of white tarlatane, having 
two jupes. Corsage like fig. 2. The upper skirt is 
prettily adorned with tufts of wild flowers. It will be 
seen, from this and the preceding costume, that low 
necked dresses and short sleeves will be the fashion 
for evening costume this winter. 

Fig. 1v.—PRoMENADE Dress.—A dress of chocolate 
colored Pekin plaid silk. Scarf manteau of rich black 
satin, made much shorter than the dress, and encircled 
round -the bottom with a black fringe of moderate 
width; the scarf which forms the cape is edged over 
the shoulders and back with a double broad frilling or 
flounce, edged as well as the ends in front, with black 
fringe; the top of this scarf turns over round the throat 
and down the fronts, forming a kind of lappel; these 
fronts are crossed, rendering it very warm to the chest. 
We need scarcely add that this is a very favorite style 
of cloak with our fashionables, particularly those who 
study comfort. Bonnet of white velvet, trimmed with a 
wreath of flowers. 

Bonnets.—In Philadelphia, the gipsy bonnets, of 
which we gave a pattern in our fashion plate for July, 
are still the tow: they are being made up by all the 
leading milliners in preference to those in any other 
style. The gipsy cottage, with but half the poke 
behind that there is before, will be the most recherche 
Velvet is considered the most desirable material for 
bonnets. Plumes will be in great request for all fash- 
ionable capotes. 

Opera Dress.—A dress of rich white satin, the skirt 
trimmed with two immense broad flounces of white lace 
or blonde, reaching high up the dress; low plain cor- 
sage, and short sleeves, both richly decorated with 
white lace. Sortie du bal of dark violet-colored vel- 
vet, with small square collar, and half-long drooping 
Persian sleeve, edged round as well as the collar and 
cloak, with a row of white swansdown, the border 
round the lower part being considerably wider than 
the rest, the entiré mantle lined with a rich white silk 
quilted, or white satin. A small muff of the same 
description of fur, may be worn in cold weather, lined 
with pale pink satin, and finished on each side with 
two ends of white satin ribbon, of a moderate width. 
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Cap composed of a light style of lace, intermixed with 
pretty shaded pink roses without leaves, arranged ina 
kind of cluster at the side, the lace being perfectly flat 
upon the top of the head. 

Evenine Dresses.—Muslins are now in great favor 
for this style of costume, the bodies of which are made 
low, and encircled with a petit half-handkerchief of the 
same material, brodée d petit pois, and edged with a 
narrow lace, put on quite plain; this chdle or revers, 
descends upon the front of the corsage, and parts on 
each side of the cezztare, serving to decorate the two 
fronts of the skirt; these pieces being rounded toward 
the lower part, which it also encircles, forms a kind of 
tunic, having a very light effect, the small short sleeves 
being similarly decorated; the ceeztzre, or sash, is 
composed of a pink and white Bayadere ribbon, tied 
in a pretty kind of z@zd in the front, and falling in two 
long floating ends; the same style of ribbon serves to 
decorate the hair, forming two z@uds on each side of 
the head. Another very elegant style of evening cos- 
tume, are those made in the redzzgote form, of gros de 
Naples, figared in crossways pink stripes; the body 
plain, @ petit chdles, made very low. 

CosTuME For Parry.—A very superb and entirely 
novel costume for evening is composed of white tar- 
latan muslin, worn over a slip of white satin; the gape 
is made immensely full, and with two immense broad 
tucks, the top of the upper one reaching to a little 
below the waist, on each side of the front and upon the 
tucks, at equal distances, are placed two splendid pink 
and white roses, surrounded by its foliage, made in 
dark green velvet The corsage is made low, round, 
and full, divided over the bust with three rows of em- 
broidery inlet, the sleeves very short, and formed to 
match the upper part of the corsage. A splendid rich 
lace scarf, of an immense width and length, is thrown 
carelessly over the shoulders, and lined with a very 
pale pink gaze. The back hair is fastened low at the 
back, surrounding the head in a thick plat, and forming 
a very large round; a magnificent pale pink and white 
rose and its foliage, paretl to those on the dress, are 
placed very low at the back on each side the head, the 
front hair arranged in three narrow plats, looped up 
with a narrow gold comb. 

PROMENADE Dress.—For promenade, a new fall 
style is as follows:—A dress of a rich shot taffetas 
pink and fawn color; the skirt made with two deep 
vandyked flounces, edged round with a narrow pink 
silk fringe, and simply headed with a petit-rowleau of 
the same material as the dress; these flounces are put 
on only a short distance from each other; low corsage 
a trois pieces, the centre of the waist forming a perfect 
point; the top of the bust decorated with a round double 
cape, mada quite open in the front, and each edged 
with a narrow fringe; high chemisette, made slightly 
full, and edged round with a narrow lace; half long 
plain sleeves; the under fulled one of white muslin 
forms a kind of continuation to the upper sleeve, a row 
of lace falling over the hands. Bonnet of fancy straw, 
prettily but simply trimmed with a roll of twisted red 
and gold colored ribbon falling in a deep drapery on 
the right side, fringed at the ends; the interior deco- 
rated with loops of the same description of ribbon, and 


tied in the centre under the chin. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The May Flower for 1846. Edited by Robert 
Hamilton. Boston, Sazton & KKelt. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson and G. S. Appleton.—This annual, 
though of less pretension than others, is really the 
most elegant one we have seen for 1846. The engra- 
vings are particularly choice. They are all mezzo- 
tints by Sartain, from pictures by Deveria, Topham, 
Van Holst, Crowley, Winterhalter, and Wilkie, and 
a better selection, either for beauty, appropriateness 
or variety could not have been made. The frontis- 
piece, ‘‘Innocence,” is especially fine. ‘‘Cup Tos- 
sing” and “The Raising of Jairus’ daughter,” are 
also exquisite. The contributions of the editor are all 
good, and there are several excellent tales and poems 
from other writers. The type is clear and new—the 
paper unexceptionable—and the binding in elegant 
embossed morocco. We cordially recommend this 
annual. 

Scenes in the Life of our Saviour. An Anuual for 
1846. Edited by R. W. Griswold, D. D. Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay § Blakiston.—The engravings in this 
annual are from the inimitable burin of Sartain, but 


not so well selected as in the May Flower and other | 


annuals. 
we were disappointed to find that the articles, instead 


The paper, type and printing are neat. But | for us, had not yet been obtained for any of the maga- 


} zines. 
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of being original, as they should have been in so costly } 


a work, were nearly all well known poems. 


It is com- 


plimentary neither to American authors nor to the Ame- } 


rican public, to present them, in an annual like this, : 


with letter-press which is as familiar as nursery 
rhymes. 


fattell’s Living Age. Parts XVI, XVIL, and 
XVIJI.—This periodical, as perhaps our readers 
know, is made up of selections from the English 
magazines and reviews; and the taste with which 
the selections are made renders it the most valuable 
affair of the kind in the United States. Those who 
wish to keep pace with the periodical literature on 
the other, as well as on this side of the Atlantic, 
should subscribe for both Littell’s Living Age and 
the Ladies’ National Magazine. - 


Oracles of Shakspeare. By Robert Hamilton. 1 
vol. Boston Saxton & Kelt.—This is a collection 
of aphorisms from Shakspeare, so arranged as to make 
a very entertaining game, the manner of playing which 
is described in a preface. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue VoLtumeE For 1846.—We are now approaching 
the end of our eighth volume. During the four years 
we have been in existence, numerous periodicals of a 
like character have been begun, and subsequently 
abandoned; while this one has steadily increased, both 
in character and circulation, until it now claims to be 
the first ladies periodical for fashion, literature and art. 
Our articles are all original and from the best Ame- 
rican writers. Our mezzotints are more numerous than 
those of any rival. Our fashion plates have always 
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given the styles in advance of every other monthly. 
With but one exception so rapid an ascent to lasting 
popularity, has never been witnessed among the maga- 
zines of this country. 

For 1846 we predict for ourselves still greater suc- 
cess. ‘Since July, when we introduced mezzotints 
again as constant embellishments, the increase in our 
subscription list has warranted still further outlays. 
‘Whatever capital can do, therefore, during the coming 
year, shall be done, without regard to expense. In the 
costly character of our embellishments we will show 
the sleepy three dollar magazines an example of energy 
and success. We have in hand an illustration for 
January which will cost us double the price which 
any pieture has yet cost artval. We shall also come 
out with new type in that number. The fashion plate 
for next month will be as much superior to this one, as 
it is superior to the last; and the plate for January will 
surpass everything ever seen here yet. During the 
whole of next year—let others try as they may—we 
shall maintain our supremacy in the fashion depart- 
ment. This we distinctly promise; and our promises 
are kept. 

Several new writers have been added to our list, 
among them the author of ‘‘Conquest and Self Con- 
quest,”’ a lady whose productions, until she engagad 


She will, during 1846, contribute regularly to 
our pages. We have no fear but what in the literary, 
as well as the pictorial department, we shall “lead the 
field.”’ 

In conclusion we may say that it is now time for 
our friends to be on the alert in getting up clubs for 1846. 
Remit early. 

The Prospectus explains, at more length, the im- 
provements we intend to make. 


Moutu or THE Danuspe.—We present our readers, 
in this number, with an engraving of the mouth of the 
celebrated Danube, one of the largest rivers in Europe. 
Raising among the Alps, it sweeps the rich plains of 
Austria and Hungary, and after a course of many hun- 
dred miles, pours its flood of water into the Black Sea, 
The 
shores at the mouth are low and reedy: immense num- 
bers of wild fowl] congregate in the marshes. Our 
engraver has made a very pleasing and sunny picture 
of this scene. 


a considerable distance above Constantinople. 


A Practica Tate.—The story by F. E. F., con- 
cluded in the present number, is an admirable picture 
of real life. It contains many wholesome morals. But 
the character of Mary is as natural to the city as to the 
country—who does not, every day, see people infected 
with the same mania to ‘‘make a figure?” We also 
call attention to ‘‘ Romance and Reality,”’ which is by 
a new contributor, from whom we shall be glad to hear 
again. 


Mezzotint.—A suberb mezzotint in our December 
number. 
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TEE NEIGHBOR-IN-LAW. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


Wuo blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
For every flower in ‘others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 


- © So you are going to live in the same building 


with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 
Fairweather, ‘ You will find nobody to envy you. 
If her temper does not prove too much even for 
your good-nature, it will surprise all who know 
her. We lived there a year, and that is as ae 
as anybody ever tried it.” 

“Poor Hetty!” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
‘«¢ She has had much to harden her. Her mother 
died too early for her to remember ; her father was 
very severe with her; and the only lover she ever 
had, borrowed the savings of her years of toil, and 
spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, notwith- 
standing her sharp features, and sharper words, 
certainly has a kind heart. In the midst of her 
greatest poverty many were the stockingsshe knit, 
and the warm waistcoats she made, fdr the poor 
drunken lover, whom she had too much good sense 
to marry. ‘Then you know she feeds and clothes 
her brother’s orphan child.” 

“If you call it feeding and clothing,” replied 
Mrs Lane. “The poor child looks cold, and 
pinched, and frightened all the time, as if she 
were chased by the East wind. I used to tell 
Miss Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, to keep the poor little thing at work all the 
time, without one minute to play. 
look at the cat, as it runs by the. window, Aunt 
Hetty gives her a rap over the knuckles. I used 


to tell her she would make the girl just such ano- | 


ther sour old crab as herself.” 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 


Tf she doesbut ° 
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“ That must have been very improving to her dis- 
position,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a good- 
humored smile. “ But in justice to poor Aunt 
Hetty, you ought to remember that she had just 
such a cheerless childhood herself. Flowers grow 
where there is sunshine.” 

“I know you think everybody ought to live in 
the sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane; ‘and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you wherever 
you go. If Miss Tumpenny has a heart, I dare 
say you will find it out, though I never could, and 
I never heard of any one else that could. All the 


families within hearing of her tongue call her the 
neighbor-in-law.” 


Certainly the prospect was not very encourag- 


ing ; for the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to 
occupy, was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turpenny, but the buildings had one com- 
mon yard in the rear, and one common space for 
a garden -in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on 
the neighbor-in-law. Aunt Hetty had taken the 
precaution to extinguish the fire, lest’ the new 
neighbor should want hot water, before her own 
wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, 
“If you want any cold water, there’s a pump 
across the street; I don’t like to have my house 


slopped all over.” 


“fam glad you are so tidy, neighbor Turnpen- 
ny,” replied Mrs. Fairweather; “It is extremely 
pleasant to have neat neighbors. I will try to 
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keep everything as bright as a new five cent piece, 
for I see that will please you. J came in merely 
to say good morning, and to ask if you could 
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spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs for 
me, while J am getting my furniture in order. I 
will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour 
relaxed her features at once. Little Peggy sat 
knitting a stocking very diligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up 
with timid wistfulness, as if the prospect of any 
change was like a release from prison. Whenshe 
heard consent given, a bright color flushed her 
cheeks. She was evidently of an impressible tem- 
perament, for good or evil. “Now mind and 
behave yourself’ said Aunt Hetty; “and see 
that you keep at work the whole time. If I hear 
one word of complaint, you know what you'll get 
when you come home.” ‘The rose-color subsided 
from Peggy’s pale face, and she answered, “ Yes 
ma’am,” very meekly. 

In the neighbor’s house all went quite otherwise. 
No switch lay on the table, and instead of, “ mind 
how you do that. If you don’t, I’ll punish you,” 
she heard the gentle words, ‘“‘ There, dear, see 

Why, 
what a nice handy little girl you are!” Under 
this enlivening influence, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than 


how carefully you can carry that up stairs. 


bee. Aunt Hetty wasalwaysin the habit of say- 
ing, “ Stop your noise, and mind your work.” But 
the new friend patted her on the head, and said, 


«« What a pleasant voice the little girl has. It is 
like the birds in the fields. By and by, you shall 
hear my music-box.” This opened wide the 
windows of the poor little shut-up heart, so that 
the. sunshine could stream in, and the birds fly in 
and out, carolling. The happy child tuned up like 
a lark, as she tripped lightly up and down stairs, 
on various household errands. But though she 
took heed to observe all the directions given her, 
her head was all the time filled with conjectures 
what sort of a thing a music-box might be. She 
was a little afraid the kind lady would forget to 
show it to her. She kept at work, however, and 
asked no questions; she only looked very curious- 
ly at everything that resembled a box. At last, 
Mrs, Fairweather said, “ I think your little feet must 
be tired, by this time. We will rest awhile, and 
eat some gingerbread.” The child took the offer- 
ed cake, with a humble little courtesy, and care- 
fully held:out her apron to prevent any crumbs from 
falling on the floor.”’ But suddenly the apron 
dropped, and the crumbs were all strewed about. 
“Ts that a little bird?” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“Where is he? .Ishe in thisroom?” The new 
friend smiled, and told her that was the music- 
box; and after awhile she opened it and explained 


what made the soufds. Then she took out a pile 
of books from one of the baskets of goods, and told 
Peggy she might look at the pictures, till she called 
her. The little girl stepped forward eagerly to 
take them, and then drew back, as if afraid. 
“What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Fairweather ; 
“Tam very willing to trust you with the books. 
I keep them on purpose toamuse children.” Peg- 
gy looked down with her finger on her lip, and 
answered, in a constrained voice, “ Aunt Turn- 
penny won’t like it if I play.” “ Don’t trouble 
yourself about that. I will make it all right with 
Aunt Hetty,” replied the friendly one. Thus 
assured, she gave herself up to the full enjoyment 
of the picture books ; and when she was summon- 
ed to her work, she obeyed with a cheerful alac- 
rity that would have astonished her stern relative. 
When the labors of the day were concluded, Mrs. 
Fairweather accompanied her home, paid for all 
the hours she had been absent, and warmly praised 
her docility and diligence. “It is lucky for her 
that she behaved so well,’ replied Aunt Hetty ; 
“Tf Thad heard any complaint, I should have 
given her a whipping, and sent her to bed without 
her supper.” 

Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she 
had been an orphan. Her first thought in the 
moming was whether the new neighbor would 
want her service again during the day. Her 
desire that it should be so, soon became obvious to 
Aunt Hetty, and excited an undefined jealousy 
and dislike of a person who so easily made herself 
beloved. Without exactly acknowledging to her- 
self what were her own motives, she ordered Peggy 
to gather all the sweepings of the kitchen and 
court into a small pile, and leave it on the frontier 
line of her neighbor’s premises. Peggy ventured 
to ask timidly whether the wind would not blow 
it about, and she received a box on the ear for her 
impertinence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, 
quite unintentionally, heard the words and the 
blow. She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough 
to cool, then stepped out into the court, and after 
arranging divers little matters, she called aloud to 
her domestic, “Sally, how came you to leave this 
pile of dirt here? Didn’t I tell you Miss Tum- 
penny was very neat? Pray make haste and 
sweep it up. I wouldn’t have her see it on any 
account. I told her I would try to keep every- 
thing nice about the premises. She is so particu- 
lar herself, and it is a comfort to have tidy 
neighbors.” The girl, who had been previously 
instructed, smiled as she came out with brush and 
dust-pan, and swept quietly away the pile, that was 
intended as a declaration of frontier war. But 
another source of annoyance presented itself, which 
could not be quite so easily disposed of. Aunt 
Hetty hada cat, a lean scraggy animal, that look- 
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edasif she were often kicked and seldom fed ; 
and Mrs. Fairweather had a fat, frisky little dog, 
always ready fora caper. He took a distaste to 
poor poverty-stricken T'ab the first time he saw 
her, and no coaxing could induce him to alter his 
opinion. His name was Pink, but he was any- 
thing but a pink of behavior in his neighborly 
relations. Poor Tab could never set foot out of 
doors without being saluted with a growl, and a 
short sharp bark, that frightened her out of her 
senses, and made her run into the house, with her 
fur allon end. If she even ventured to doze a 
little on her own door step, the enemy was on the 
watch, and the moment her eyes closed, he would 
wake her with a bark and a box on the ear, and 
off he would run. Aunt Hetty vowed she would 
scald him. It was a burning shame, she said, for 


folks to keep dogs to worry their neighbor’s cats. 


Mrs. Fairweather invited ‘abby to dine, and 
made much of her, and patiently endeavored 
to teach her dog to eat from the same plate. But 
Pink sturdily resolved he would be scalded first ; 
that he would. He could not have been more 
firm in his opposition, if he and Tab had belonged 
to different sects in Christianity. While his mis- 
tress was patting Tab on the head and reasoning 
the point with him, he would at times manifest a 
degree of indifference, amounting to toleration ; 
but the moment he was left to his own free will, 
he would give the invited guest a hearty cuff with 
his paw, and send her home spitting like a small 
steam engine. Aunt Hetty considered it her own 
peculiar privilege to cuff the poor animal, and it 
was too much for her patience to see Pink under- 
take to assist in making Tab unhappy. On one 
of these occasions, she rushed into her neighbor’s 


apartments, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, with one 


hand resting on her hip, and the forefinger of the 
other making very wrathful gesticulations. “I 
tell you what, madam, I wont put up with such 
treatment much longer,’ said she; “Ill poison 
that dog; you'll see if I don’t ; and I shant wait 
long, either, I can tell you. What you keep such 
an impudent little beast for, I don’t know, without 
you do it on purpose to plague your neighbors.” 

‘“‘T am really sorry he behaves so,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather, mildly. “Poor Tab!” 

“Poor Tab!” screamed Miss 'Turnpenny ; 
“What do you mean by calling her poor? Do 
you mean to fling it up to me that my cat don’t 
have enough to eat?” 

‘J did not think of such a thing,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. “I called her poor Tab, because 
Pink plagues her so that she has no peace of her 
life. I agree with you, neighbor Turnpenny ; itis 
not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neighbor- 
hood. Jam attached to poor little Pink, because 
he belongs to my son, who has gone to sea. I 
was in hopes he would soon leave off quarreling 








with the cat; but if he wont be neighborly,! will 
send him out in the country to board. Sally, will 
you bring me one of the pies we baked this morn- 
ing? I should like to have Miss ‘l‘urnpenny taste 
of them.” 

The crabbed neighbor was helped abundantly, 
and while she was eating the pie, the friendly ma- 
tron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably capable 
industrious child. 

“TI am glad you find her so,’ rejoined Aunt 
Hetty: “I should get precious little work out of 
her, if I didn’t keep a switch in sight.” 

“| manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. “ Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir, for all his mas- 
ter’s beating and thumping. But a neighbor tied 
some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened them so 
that they swung directly before the donkey’s nose, 
and off he set ona brisk trot, in hopes of over- 
taking them.” 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
the comparison applied to her own management 
of Peggy, said, “ That will do very well for folks 
that have plenty of turnips to spare.” 

“For the matter of that,’ answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, “whips cost something, as well as 
turnips ; and since one makes the donkey stand 
still, and the other makes him trot, it is easy to 
decide which is the most economical. But, neigh- 
bor ‘Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, 
pray take one home with you. I[ am afraid they 
will mould before we.can eat them up.” 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she 
was astonished to find herself going out with a pie. 
“ Well, Mrs. Fairweather,” said she, “ you are a 
neighbor. I thank you a thousand times.’ When 
she reached her own door, she hesitated for an 
instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
« Neighbor Fairweather, you needn’t trouble your- 
self about sending Pink away. It’s natural you 
should like the little creature, see‘ng he belongs to 
your son. I'll try to keep Tab in doors, and per- 
haps after awhile they will agree better.” 

“ T hope they will,” replied the friendly matron : 
« We will try them awhile longer, and if they per- 
sist in quarreling, I will send the dog into the 
country.” Pink, who was sleeping in a chair, 
stretched himself and gaped. His kind mistress 
patted him on the head, “ Ah, you foolish little 
beast,” said she, “ what’s the use of plaguing poor 
Tab?” 

* Well, I do say,” observed Sally, smiling “ you 
are a master woman for stopping a quarrel.” 

‘‘T learned a good lesson when I wasa little 
girl,’ rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. <‘ One frosty 
morning, I was looking out of the window into 
my father’s barn-yard, where stood many cows, 
oxen, and horses, waiting ¥ drink. It was one 
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of those cold snapping mornings, when a slight 
thing irritates both man and beast. The cattle all 
stood very stil] and meek, till one of the cows at- 
tempted to turn round. In making the attempt, 
she happend to hit her next neighbor ; whereupon, 
the neighbor kicked, and hit another. In five 
minutes, the whole herd were kicking and hooking 
each other, with all fury. My mother laughed, 
and said, ‘See what comes of kicking when 
youre hit. Just so I’ve seen one cross word set a 
whole family by the ears, some frosty morning.’ 
Afterward, if my brothers or myself were a little 
irritable, she would say, ‘ Take care, children. 
Remember how the fight in the barn-yard began. 
Never give a kick fora hit, and you will save 
yourself and others a deal of trouble.’ 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped 
into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she found Peggy 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. ‘‘ I am obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business,’ said she: “I feel rather lonely 
without company, and I always like to have a 
child with me. If you will oblige me by letting 
Peggy go, I will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

“She has her spelling lesson to get before 
night,” replied Aunt Hetty. ‘I don’t approve of 
young folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting 
their education.” 

“ Neither do I,”’ rejoined her neighbor; “ but I 
think there is a great deal of education that is not 
found in books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. I prophesy that she will 
do great credit to your bringing up.” The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart 


and she told the astonished Peggy that she might | 


go and put on her best gown and bonnet. The 
poor child began to think that this new neighbor 
was certainly one of the good fairies she read 
about in the picture books. The excursion was 
enjoyed as only a city child can enjoy the country. 
The world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off,and Nature folds the young heart 
lovingly on her bosom! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflies put the little orphan in a 
perfect exstacy. She ran and skipped. One 
could see that she might be graceful, if she were 
only free. She pointed to the fields covered with 
dandelions, and said, “ See, how pretty! It looks 
as if the stars had come down to lie on the grass.” 
Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poetry in her, 
though Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every 
human soul has the germ of some flowers within, 
and they would open, if they could only find sun- 
shine and free air to expand in. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher, 
in her own small way. She observed that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune; and 


singing would be excellent for Peggy’s lungs, and 
perhaps keep her from going into a consumption. 

“ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a 
singing school,” said she ; “and he says he will 
teach her gratis. You need not feel under great 
obligation; for her voice will lead the whole 
school, and her ear is so quick, it will be notrouble 
at all to teach her. Perhaps you would go with 
us sometimes, neighbor Turnpenny? It is very 
pleasant to hear the children’s voices.” 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed 
into a smile. She accepted the invitation, and 
was so much pleased, that she went every Sunday 
evening. -The simple tunes, and the sweet young 
voices, fell like dew on her dried-up heart, and 
greatly aided the genial influence of her neigh- 
bor’s example. The rod silently disappeared from 
the table. If Peggy was disposed to be idle, it 
was only necessary to say, “ When you have 
finished your work, you may go and ask whether 
Mrs. Fairweather wants any errands done.” 
Bless me, how the fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had 
learned to use turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When Spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied 
herself with planting roses and vines. Miss Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any- pay from such a 
good neighbor. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to culti- 
vate flowers. The cheerful philosopher never dis- 
puted the point ; but she would sometimes say, “I 
have no room to plant this rose-bush. Neighbor 
Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me set it 
on your side of the yard? It will take very little 
room, and will need no care.” At another time, 
she would say, “ Well, really my ground is too 
full. Here is a root of Lady’s-delight. How 
bright and pert it looks. It seems a pity to throw 
itaway. If you are willing, 1 will let Peggy plant 
itin what she calls her garden. It will grow of 
itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, that 
will come up and blossom in all the chinks of the 
bricks. I love it. It is such a bright good- 
natured little thing.” Thus by degrees, the 
crabbed. maiden found herself surrounded by 
flowers ; and she even declared, of her own ac- 
cord, that they did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown 
yard bright and blooming. Tab, quite fat and 
sleek, was asleep in the sunshine, with her paw 
on Pink’s neck, and little Peggy was singing at 
her work as blithe asa bird. 

‘“‘ How cheerful you look here,” said Mrs. Lane. 
«« And so you have really taken the house for an- 
other year. Pray, how do you manage to get on 
with the neighbor-in-law ? ” 6 

« T find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,” re- 
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“ Well, this 7s a miracle!’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Lane. ‘“ Nobody but you would have undertaken 
to thaw out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” 

«‘ That is probably the reason why it was never 
thawed,” rejoined her friend. “I always told you 
that not having enough of sunshine was what 
ailed the world. Make people happy, and there. 
will not be half the quarreling, or a tenth part 
of the wickedness there is.” 

From this gospel of joy preached and practised, 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened up, budded and blossomed, 
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in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kind- 
ness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such 
pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. The young music- 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome, 
for her affectionate soul shone more beamingly on 
him than on others; and love makes all things 
beautiful. ° 

When the orphan removed to her pleasant little 
cottage,on her wedding-day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and 
said, “ Ah, thou dear good Aunt, it is thou who 
hast made my life Fairweather.” 





TO MY HARP. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


— 


Harp of untutored song! Should scorn be thine 
Since other lyres far loftier music make ? 

I yet will love thee—for thou oft hast been 

A solace unto me, when round me blew 

Life’s angry storms and hope’s young star was dim ! 
Yes—over the fierce billows of the deep 

With thee a self-made exile have I sought 


And found a resting-place among the free. 


When the rich Summer with her fragrant flowers 
Canie to the earth, and the sweet singing birds 
From the high tops of the aspiring pine 

Hast made soft melody—then I have drunk 
Delicious joy with thee, my comforter ; 

And [have pluck’d and woven a wild wreath 
Of way-side blossoms to adorn thy strings 

And twine amid thy wires, some of them pale, 
Perchance, and scentless, but ALL dear to me! 
Hill-side and valley I have searched and found 
Many neglected offerings, so I reached 


Boldly my hand and seized their tender buds. 


Nature--thou art my chosen—thou my nurse! 
Than mother more, for by thy kindly care 
Have [ attained the little I possess— 

And I do love thy solitude where high 
Whisper the arching branches of the trees, 
And at my feet, stealing from seedy lair, 
Creeps out the tiny stream, like silver-thread 


Enwove with moss and sprinkled o’er with flowers. 
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Even as Ising the gentle humming-bird 
Fjutters around my brow and winds its horn. 
Sport on thou lovely spirit of the air, 


For thou dost seem ethereal. 


I could deem 

Thou wert a visitant from better worlds. 

How rich the rain-bow hues that dye thy wings— 
Thou wonder of the feathered choristers! 

But chiefly night to me is beautiful-- 

When allis hushed, and overhead the sky 
Stretches its mighty canopy of blue— 

Where countless points of light bestud the space 
Like diamonds scattered from angelic hands— 
Perchance EACH of those minute points—a WORLD! 
Gigantic thought! A world—a mighty, orb— 
Teeming with life, perhaps with human wo! 
Nay—never can such lovely, smiling ones, 

As yonder stars, possess a human pang! 

So sweet they look, [ hope they know not sin. 
Bright moon !—that rising, shorn of every cloud, 
Dost cast thy silver mantle over all-— 

Fair Luna, loveliest in the trains of night, 
Accept the humble laud my harp would give ; 
But oh, my wild lute, sing His praise who made 
His wondrous love proclaim His lasting truth— 
His boundless power ; join with fair nature's voice 
In solemn hymn, and bid the breezes rise 

With incense mingled, from her altars high ; 

All praise, all honor to our common Sire, 


Giver of Life—first—last—and without end! 
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TWAS PARE WELL. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 





BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


“We part forever!” Silent be our parting ; 
Let not a word its sacred grief profane !— 


Heart pressed to heart—with not a tear upstarting, 
An age of anguish in that moment’s pain ! 


*Tis just and right. Itis our “ crown of sorrow ;”’ 
Bravely we'll meet it as becomes our love— 
A love so strong, so pure, it well may borrow 


Bright wings to waft it to the joy above. 


We part forever !——o’er my soul in sadness, 
No more the music of thy voice shall glide 
Low with deep feeling—till a passionate gladness 


Thrilled to each tone and in wild tears replied. 


No. more thy light caressing touch shall calm me, 
With its dear magic on my lifted brow; ; 
No more thy pen of fire shall pour to me, 


The pvet-passion of thy fervent vow ! 


We part forever! Proud shall be the story 
Of hearts that hid affection fond as ours— 
The joy that veiled the universe in glory 


Fades with thy presence from her skies and flowers. 


The soul that answered, like the sun-touched lyre, 
To thy dear smile—to every tone of thine, 
Henceforth is hushed, with all its faith—its fire, 


’Till thou awaken it in realms divine ! 


We part forever! Ah! this world’s forever— 
What is its fleetness unto hearts so strong ? 
Here in our wordless agony we sever ; 


There we shall meet where love will be no wrong. 


‘“‘In Paradise!”’ Dost thou e’er dream as I, love, 
Of that sweet life when all the truth—the grace— 
All the soft melodies, in our souls that sigh, love, 


Shall make the light and beauty of the place ? 
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We meet forever! Tenderly lamenting 
The wild, dear weakness of our earthly day, 
Beneath the passionate tears of that repenting, 


What luminous flowers shall spring to bless our way ! 


And for all tuneful tones our love revealing, 
Some bird or rill shall wake in sweet reply ; 
And every sigh of pity or of feeling 
Shall call a cloud of rose-light from the sky. 


To thy rare, gorgeous fantasies responding, 
Rich palaces, ’mid wondrousscenes shall rise ; 
To thy proud harp’s impassioned tones resounding, 


The minstrel-wind shall play its wild replies. 


Visions of unimagined grace and splendor, 
Forever changing round thy rapturous way, 
Now beauteous sculpture bathed in moonlight tender, 


Now radiant paintings to thy wish shall play. 


But I will speak a fair bower into being. 
With tender, timid, wistfal words and low, 
And tune my soul—until, with Heaven agreeing, 


It chords with music to which blossoms grow. 


And they—the flowers, and I will pray together, [prayer, 
While thou, for ‘‘ Love’s sweet sake,” shall join the — 
Till all sweet influences of balmy weather 


And lovely scenery make us good and fair. 


And ever to our purer aspirations, 
A lovelier light and bloom the flowers shall take ; 
With rarer grace shall glow our soul’s creations, 


With mellower music every echo wake. 


‘We meet in Paradise!’’ To hallowed duty, 
Here with a loyal, a heroic heart, 
Bind we our lives—that so divinest beauty 


May bless that Heaven, where nought our souls can part. 
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LEAVES FROM Tals WIARY OF A DREAMER. 


NO. VI. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


“Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And Jet them dangle like a bride’s loose hair— Duchess of Malfy. 


Ir is now midnight. Allis quiet at last. They 


—the broken-hearted, have retired. God comfort 
them! In the adjoining room, helies dead. The 
white drapery betrays the now rigid outlines of 
‘that beautiful form. JI am now the sole occupant 
of the room which has often echoed with his silve- 
ry laugh—the now desolate scene of so many 
happy hours, of which he seemed the pure and con- 
secrated genius. ‘His little story-book is yet open 
on the table. ‘The dove which I so loved to see 
nestling in his golden hair, broods with a low, 
melancholy note from her resting-place in the folds 
of the window-curtain. ‘The river swelled by the 
Autumnal rains, sounds hoarsely as it rushes by, 
amid the gloomystillness. All is arranged for the 
quiet of the household. Early this morning, a 
slip of paper was brought me, on which were has- 
tily written these words:—‘‘ Come soon, if you 
would see our dear alive.” I recognized the 
Colonel’s hand, and flew hither. Everything was 
in confusion. The handsome face of the peasant- 
nurse was bathed intears. Dr. "s benevolent 
features wore a most anxious expression. Colonel 
H was beside himself with grief. Little 
Carlo was in the last stage of a brain-fever. At 
the head of his couch, motionless and pale as a 
statue, sat the lady Harriet. The child spoke 
wildly, but in a strain of melting earnestness. 
Snatches of his mother’s songs, phrases of endear- 
ment, the names of his friends, a thousand affect- 
ing thoughts broke from his parched lips. Hour 
after hour, we alternated between hope and fear ; 
and it seemed an age while I waited the result in 
an adjoining room. Just as the vesper-bells were 
ringing and the crimson sunset played upon the 
walls, the door opened and the Colonel led his wife 
through the apartment to the opposite chamber. I 
never saw on living face such an expression of ex- 
alted despair. I took her hand and remained si- 
lent. “Carlo is an angel” she murmured, and 
passed on. In an hour I was called to her side. 
There was a supernatural calmness in her air. 
Not a sigh or tear gave evidence of emotion. 
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Supported by pillows, the pity that agitated me 

was hushed in awe. I knew that her religious 

sentiments were akin to those of the disciples of 
Swedenborg ; ifit was communion with the dead 

that gave the sublime elevation to her aspect in 

that bitter hour, her faith must have been indeed a 

blessed reality. The father’s sorrow found a more 
healthful vent. I have conversed long with him 
and succeeded in inducing a more acquiescent 
state. B , the celebrated sculptor, came this 
evening at my request. Under his supervision, 
casts of the face and limbs have been taken, from 
which a statue will be executed. The benign and 
gifted artist, paused abruptly on entering the room, 
and exclaimed, “Come bella!” With tears, he 
bade me remark that the hands had stiffened into 
lines of beauty. How mature the face is grown! 
It is as if death conducted the child at once to 
manhood, and stamped life’s essential revelations, 
ina moment, upon the soul. My sympathies are 
all enlisted. Love and Death! Are ye so akin? 
Do ye not interpret one another? Carlo was the 
sunbeam of this dwelling and his departure is with- 
ering. Yet when I think from how much his 
sensitive nature is forever rescued, I cannot but- 
rejoice. He has known only a mother’s love, 
which is indeed real and divine ; and from its holy 


atmosphere he has passed to Heaven. Felice lui! 
x * # % # # * x 





How well Tasso describes a lover! ‘Brama 
assai, spera poco,e nulla chiede. The most agree- 
able men are those whose talents have free play, 
because their hopes are subdued. Carlyle says, 
that life begins with renunciation. In how many 
respects this is true! P is the favorite of the 
sex. Why? Because he has long since renounc- 
ed all faithin them. In early youth he gave up 
his soul to dreams of love. He believed, he trust- 
ed, he fondly adored and he was betrayed! Too 
noble to be a misanthrope, of too genial sympa- 
thies to turn scornfully from life, he relinquished as 
a cherished vision the most glorious of life’s pro- 
mises. His chivalry no disappointment can blight, 
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They had bound a white handkerchief upon her $ his appreciation of the beautiful is part of hisna- {7 
brow, over which her neglected tresses fell. Her ture. Accordingly, he is ever ready to counsel, to 

‘K) eyes were upraised and fixed. As she sat thus 3 cheer, to amuse, to befriend, to fulfill all gentle and \ 
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manly offices, ang in the words of the apostle, “ To 
help those women.” He enjoys their society as 
he does a new “ only a more human interest 
invests it. He contemplates a lovely eye as he 
doesa star, with a like wondering pleasure, and a 
like absence of any feeling of appropriation. He 
looks with delight upon rich, flowing tresses, but it 
is with the same vague enjoyment that he watches 
a fountain in the moonlight. He would as soon 
think of plunging into the one, as suffering the 
other to entrap in its flexible web, the heart that 
beats calmly inhis bosom. He loves to see smiles 
play upon the face of beauty, and equally is it his 
pastime to behold lights and shadows alternate on 
a forest walk. Thus the present never confuses 
him with “thoughts too deep for tears.” Qui- 
etly he can look on the drama of life ; pleasantly 
can he discourse of passing things, or speculate in 
fancy’s realm. He has inexhaustible kindness for 
women. He holds in reverence his mother’s me- 
mory. He is amost excellent gentleman, scholar, 
con:panion, friend—all but lover- 
* # ¢ # # € # * 


For several hours this morning, we clambered 
about the rocky crags of a deserted quarry. The 
atmosphere was very clear, the sky without a 
cloud; an impressive stillness brooded over the 
scene. Leaving our horses at the convent below, 
we followed a venerable Franciscan up the wind- 
ing stairs which are cut in the face of the cliff. I 
do not remember a more picturesque view on so 
narrow a scale. Huge excavations have laid open 
the masses of stone ; here is a high niche, there a 
short gallery; on one side beetles a precipice of 
solid granite, and at alittle distance a lofty, per- 
pendicular wall bounds the sight. Over these irre- 
gular heaps of alternate stone and rubbish, spreads 
a luxuriant vegetation, reminding the spectator of 
the ruins of Central America. Fig-trees waved 
above our heads. The fragrance of the orange 
and thyme embalmed the air. Vines mantled the 
scattered fragments with a rich drapery, and every 
breeze showered almond blossoms in our path. 
Through a tressel-work of ivy, we caught glimpses 
of deep caverns. Amid the interstices and at the 
base of the quarry, innumerable flowering shrubs 
exhibited their gay colors. Our guide occasionally 
paused to bid us observe the marks of tools which, 
in many instances, were singularly fresh. We 
could not but people in imagination, the lonelyscene, 
with a toilsome multitude. Forms like the cele- 
brated statue called the Knife-grinder, seemed to 
crouch in stern endurance beneath some minion of 
tyranny ; while the clink of hammers, the cries of 
authority and pain, and the monotonous clank of 
labor mingled in sad concert. As we looked upon 
the vivid green and the gnarled roots that in the 
lapse of years had gathered over the rocks, I could 
almost fancy that Nature thus strove to hide, with 
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her beautiful robes, the memorials of human wretch- 
edness. Yet it was not easy to reconcile the quiet 
beauty of the present, with the dark records of the 
past. The softness and calm of the day breathed 
only of tranquillity and peace. A benevolent cour- 
tesy was visible in every glance and movement of 
the old friar. When we had reached the lowest 
plain, and looked through the jagged opening to 
the blue sky, and around upon the mosses and 
lichens, he led us beneath a gloomy archway, and 
lighted a taper. In a deep tone and eloquent lan- . 
guage, he then narrated the particulars of a duel 
which occurred several years before. The parties 
were attached to the American navy, and being 
officers of secondary rank, had, with difficulty, es- ~ } 
caped the watchful eyes of their comrades, and | 
stole away from the ship, then anchored in the vi- 
cinity, to effect their purpose. The youngest, a 
man of rare accomplishments, fell. The old monk 
held the light against the wall, and with the sleeve 
of his coarse robe, wiped the mould from a marble 
tablet, on which was recorded his name and age. 
was greatly impressed ‘with this roman- 

We gathered some rich specimens for 
her herbal. How delightful it is to minister to 
such simple tastes! A flower actually gives her 
more pleasure than a splendid piece of furniture, 
or a rare jewel affords the majority of her sex. 
Then her trust is so beautiful. JI think it is in 
Wallenstein, that in a moment of ill-humor, the 
hero scornfully describes women as the “ un- 
reasoning sex.” Is not this, after all, their pecu- 
liar grace? It is enough that men are obliged to 
dissect, weigh and reflect? This everlasting pro- 
cess of analysis—to consider forever—how weari- 
some! What a “bundle of prejudices” does it 
make of us! The very want of sustained thought, 
the very rapidity of perception, the vagueness and 
versatility of a woman’s mind is refreshing to him 
whose daily life calls for steady and sometimes 
profound thought. Contact with minds more deli- 
cate and lightsome, cheers like the air of mountains. 
I feel, as IJ wander with , as if under hal- 
lowed guidance. JI abandon myself with child- 
like trust to Nature. The restless, investigating 
spirit of Reason, dies away and in its place springs 
up a faith in good, a meek, confiding, grateful 
mood. I rejoice that something of her capacity 
to adapt self to the exigencies of the moment, to 
derive pleasure from seeming trifles and to give 
free play to fancy, isimparted tome. Thus do we 
often “ fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden age.” Yet levity is far from both. Our 
converse is often thoughtful. ‘The truth is, what 
is most serious in human nature is‘ akin to what is 
most buoyant. Look at the hero of Austerlitz, the 
Emperor of France, the august exile of St. Helena, 
pinching the ears of fair ladies, or entering with 
zest into the romp of a child. Rich, not peculiar 
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endowments are desirable. The same Hamlet 
that speculated profoundly whether “to be or not 
to be,” seems to have been a delectable fellow at 
college, and was as apt when quizzing old Polo- 
nious, or practising with the sword, or when pour- 
ing forth his soul in lofty self-communion. One of 

’s rare characteristics is her universality. She 
has broad sympathies, yet they are quite apart from 
her love. She is sincere both when she bounds 
along the green sward and when she kneels at her 
devotions. Blithely as an innocent child rings 
her laugh in an hour of merriment, and earnestly 
as a spirit, communes she with the deep things of 
life, at the twilight-hour. Genius ought not to be 
restricted to mental gifts. There isa genius of 
character, a divine blending of the attributes of 
the soul, which is as sweet a marvel as genius. 
That “the elements were so mixed in him” was 
the great praise of Brutus. The German phrase, 
many-sided, is very applicable to some women, 
and when principle forms the basis of such charac- 


ters, they are, indeed, Creation’s master-pieces. 
* x * * * # * ¥ 





Gleamings of superstition visit, I believe, all 
sensitive minds. Nor are they incompatible with 


sense. It is folly to encourage or yield to them, 


but utterly to disavow such visitations betrays a 
lamentable absence of ideality. When indulging 
such a vein in regard to women, D was de- 
claring this morning, that a certain spirit or genius 
of the sex held a peculiar relation to every man of 
sentiment. He grew up amid the cold proprieties 
and formalized rationality of New-England. In 
the country he was sometimes beguiled by a spe- 
cimen of the almost spiritual beauty (too often the 
indication of premature death,) which so generally 
awakens the interest of fore gners; the clear, light 
eye, transparent skin, lips of vivid red, and rich 
brown tresses—the Saxon loveliness made etherial 
and fairy-like by a colder clime, and a less hearty 
regime. But from boyhood, he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of manner, and the fre- 
quent reserve and calm self-possession of these de- 
licate creatures, rendered him in a certain degree, 
insensible to their charms. He was fascinated in 
their presence, but when alone, the image memory 
presented was too often like those which Art has 
consecrated. Seldom came back upon him a 
moving tone, an act of graceful tenderness, a look 
of earnest feeling, and the spell was thus easily 
dissolved. At length he fell in with a fashionable 
girl, in whose veins there was a tropical element. 
She had slight pretensions to beauty, but there was 
a glow, a frankness, an abandon, in her manner and 
a bright freedom in her thoughts, that came upon 
his soul like sunbeams. In contrast with manners 
that had so long repulsed his sympathies, this art- 
less and enthusiastic bearing refreshed and bewil- 
dered him. Circumstances at the time, made love 











seem madness, and except as a dream which gave 
no coloring to their intercourse, it was never suf- 
fered to mar a perfectly unimpassioned confidence. 
But the intimacy was a revelation. Henceforth he 
looked only to the descendants of Southern. fami- 
lies, to the “ dark eye in woman ”—the raven tress, 
the unconstrained vivacity or ardent fancy, the 
fresh, spirited, warm-hearted brunette, for inspira- 
tion. This pre-possession was confirmed abroad. 
By no other class of women was the “electric 
chain,” so often struck. A romantic interest 
has more than once been aroused by such attrac- 
tions, which it has required all his resolution to 
subdue. He has been conscious of a theory that 
these daughters of the South—for they are scatter- 
ed over the world by the vicissitudes of birth—stir 
as no other of their sex can, the fountains of poe- 
try. It is not merely that such characteristics are 
linked with association of Italy and Spain, but in 
their very nature, an idea is conveyed of some- 
thing deeper, wilder, richer. He associates with 
blondes, the idea of English"households aud domes- 
tic happiness. With brunettes, he cannot but min- 
gle a feeling of destiny. Expression in all its 
changefulness, its thrilling language, its wondrous 
fascination often sleeps in such faces, like light- 
ning inthe cloud. What fearful joy to watch its 
fitful play, its gleams of tenderness, its magnificent 
disdain, its winsome sparkle, its bright inquiry, its 
“infinite variety!’? Of sucha one even in death it 
was said— 


“‘ She looks like sleep | 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace.” 


It is in dwelling on such countenances that we 
seem to recognize 


“That soul of wild feeling, that needs but the test, 
To leap like a falchion, bright glowing and true, 
To the hand that its worth and its temper best knew.’’ 


Something of this partiality is doubtless ascriba- 
ble to his Northern extraction. We are said to 
love our contraries, and the admiration with which 
the Italians gaze on auburn locks and blue eyes 
confirms the notion. 

I was reminded of these ideas which D has 
frequently expressed to me by a letter just received 
from him on the eve of his departure for India, 
announcing the rupture of his engagement with 
the beautiful L . I cannot help quoting a 
part, it so eloquent : 

‘Tam calmatlast. This blank leaf must serve 
meas a confessional. Alas! that tono mortal ear 
but thine, can I freely unburthen my soul ! 


“ There are sorrows 
Where, of necessity, the soul must be 
Its own support.” 


Alas, that as yet, I am not tranquil enough for 
prayer! How imagination besots us! Is life in- 
deed “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing?” She does not, cannot, 
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with all her fancifulness, dream of what revolu- 
tions of thought and feeling she has been the cause. 
If my name is associated in her mind with a sin- 
gle idea of a personal character, it is simply as 
one ofsa hundred temporary captives—nothing 
more. 


““O, be these juggling friends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to the,ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 


Tam angry with myself asI write. What a 
fool and “ peasant slave am I”’—thus to substitute 
dreaming for action, speculation for experiment ! 
It is my fate. Can it be that my views of love 
transcend possibility 2 I will not believe it. There 
can be no course more truthful, more accordant 
with our better nature, with the holiness of love 
itself—than that a man should content himself with 
a frank and free and kindly unveiling of his na- 
ture to the view of her he loves. If there be any 
real affinity, mutual recognition must ensue. Gifts, 
flatteries, formal attentions, offers, engagements, 
marriages—ye are but hollow mockeries in com- 
parison with love ; ye were far from the thoughts 
of a devoted soul. Society at last, indeed, de- 
mands that such considerations be entertained ; 
but when they are thrust forward into the sanctu- 
ary of new-born sentiment, love is profaned. It is 
true I have professed little. I trembled to drag 
from their holy depths the pearls of my soul. I 
only strove to be true, patient, genial and waited 
for a sign—a glimmering of dawn. I am satisfied 
she knew that my interest was genuine. Had the 
relation between our spirits existed, as I fondly im- 
agined, such a consciousness would have sufficed. 
But—no! I am again the dupe of an ardent fancy, 
a restless heart. It wasa figment of the brain. I 
must banish it. Yet,how desolate grows my soul 
in parting forever with so blest an illusion. For- 
ever? Oh, God! inscrutable are thy ways—deprive 
me not utterly of faith; let me not be wholly self- 
distrustful: grant me still to feel that these baffled 
hopes are solemn pledges of eternal recompense! 
Surely if human life is so guarded by thy provi- 
dence, human love in its most earnest purity, is 
not abandoned to chance. 
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What enigmasare we to each other! “ How self- 
possessed and happy you were to-night!” said 
A , as we left the party. “I never heard you 
talk so well before. Your faculties seemed under 
rare command, and there was a subdued enthusiasm 
in all you said that I quite envied—it was so manly, 
attractive and calm.’’ And all this time I was en- 
during such a war between head and heart, incli- 
nation and self-respect, feeling and duty! I never 
saw her soradiant. I never more clearly discern- 
ed her faults, and at the same time I never felt 
such pleading tenderness quiver in my veins. Her 
indifference made her almost sublime in my eyes. 
That one could be the object and the cause of such 
emotion and yet be so tranquil, seemed supernatu- 
ral. Ispoke in careless tones. I bore myself like 
a friendly acquaintance, for prying eyes were upon 
me. Cold inquisition would fain have noted 
some external sign. I could not bear it. I nery- 
ed myself to the task, and even A. was de- 
ceived. And she—Oh,I cannot, will not blame 
her. We are unjust to brilliant women. Their 
social instincts, amiability and a not unworthy 
ambition to please, make them habitually, unde- 
sifnedly, agreeable. They often appear to co- 
quette, when unconsciously acting a natural part. 
I am convinced simplicity itself is often mistaken 
by the worldly-wise for art. She has only as yet, 
an intellectual perception of the deep things of the 
soul. Is it a delusion of mine, that there is a vast, 
undeveloped and priceless mine of sentiment in her 
bosom? Does not my spirit incline to her’s as the 
divining rod bows over the buried treasure? Is 
it mere fancy that makes me tremble for her des- 
tiny and recognize elements of profound interest 
sleeping under the guise of child-like grace and 
winsome brilliancy 2 Could I bend over her slum- 
bers, and breathe a blessing into her soul—could I 
implant a single principle of truth or beauty in her 
character—could I minister to her fortune or her 
peace, methinks I should learn to be content. But 
thus to have felt, thus to feel—to leave her as I 
found her, to regard it all as a chimera, a mockery, 
—how bitter!” . 











A SUMMBR THOUGHT. 
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Ox ! come with me, sweet ladv, 
Come to my “ bonnie boat ; ” 
We’ll skim o’er the rippling water, 
And merrily we will float. 
The perfume laden breezes, 
From yonder fairy isle: 
Across the bright lake playing, 
But dimple its sunny smile. 


I’ll lead thee where the lily grows, 
Fair as thy brow, fair maid, 1 
Pll show thee where the wild rose blooms, 
And the sweet fern scents the shade. 
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I'll show thee many a pleasant grove, 
And many a leafy nook, 

Where the lone bird mingles his song of love, 
With the sound of the laughing brook. 


A bower where the noonday brightness 
Is cooled with the morning dew, 
With scarce a glimpse of sky beyond 
Ora sunbeam struggling through. 
Where, when the moonlight falleth, 
Dazzling heaven’s sturry eyes, 
It but thy presence wanteth, 
To be a paradise. 
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“A woman’s whole life is a history of the affections, The heart is her world; it is there her ambition strives for empire; 


itis there her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. 


She sends forth her sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in 


the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bankruptcy of the heart.”—Irvina. 


Naxy—chide me not, first, last, and only loved, 

If from the sadness of my lonely lot, 

My woman’s heart shrinks, shuddering and dismayed ; 
Chide not, the tear of anguish wild—the flood 

That struggles to burst forth, of bitter woe. 

Is there not cause? Be answered by despair! 
Thou, whom on bended knees, before my God, 

I vowed to love and reverence—hast not thou, 
Forgetting all thy promises of faith, 


Bidden me, “ hence—depart ?” 


My husband, still 
The heart which thou hast broken—bleeding, crushed, 
Outraged, and trampled on—is constant yet, 
Nor the wide waste of ocean can divide, 
The loving and the loved. The heart rebels 
Against thy mandate. As a wounded bird 
Flies to its nest, it seeks its distant home,— 
’Tis with thee and my children. When the morn 
Wakes me to sorrow, their sweet voices cheer; 
And when I kneel, and utter my complaints 
Before the God who pities them that mourn, 
My blessed babes seem with me once again, 
Pressed to my bosom, and their guileless eyes, 
Fixed wonderingly on mine, which haply seem, 
Not loving as of old, but strangely sad. 
{ feel their twining arms around my neck ; 
Their little hands are playing with my hair; 
And their soft breath, like Summer’s gentlest wind, 
Fans the hot fever of my burning brow. 
Dearest—mistaken one—not by a word, 
Would I reproach thee. Oh ! forgive me then, 
If sometimes my forsaken heart should feel 
That it was cruel to our children, thus 
To sever those who loved with tenderness 
So holy and so deep. Yet by the hope 
That in another world the mother’s right 


Will be restored, I charge thee—by the hour, 
The solemn hour, when we shall meet again, 
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And secret motives aud the inmost thoughts 

Shall be revealed—remember—at thy hands 

I shall require my children. See that thou, 

Who hast deprived them of a mother’s care, 

Pray for—watch o’er—and guard them. Do not dare 
To delegate the task. ’Tis thine alone, 

And at the bar of the Almighty Judge 

So wilt thou be acquitted or condemned, 

As thou shalt have fulfilled it. 


As for me, 
Cast forth—alone, without one heart whereon 
My own might lean—one word of sympathy— 
One look of love—I must endure my fate, 
As woman can endure, with outward mien 
Of calm serenity ;—upon the cheek, 
Though somewhat pale perchance, no trace of tears, 


While the heart weeps its life-drops. 


My sole thoughts 
Of my Jost hopes—my spirit still shall watch, 
Like an untiring sentinel, who stands 
Silent amid the darkness, vigilant-- 
Headless of storms, which rage around his head : 
O’er thee and o’er our children. Nor the wrong 
That I have suffered, nor the pathless sea 
Which severs us, nor time’s oblivious wing-- 
Though I should wear away upon the earth, 
Longing for death; a century of pain— 
Can from the tablet of my steadfast soul 
One line obliterate, of the truth, and faith 
And holy love, recorded there for thee. 


Farewell! Farewell! on this side of the grave 
We shall not meet again. But we shall meet, 
And when thou know’st how undeserved the fate 
My love gave power to thee to wreak upon me, 


My wrongs will be requited—but too late. 
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Isaw a picture—light and shade 
Were so completely blended, 

The eye could not distinguish where 
The one began or ended 

Save where the vices left a blot, 

Or virtues brightened some lone spot. 


It was a picture of the past, 
From early days of gladness, 

The interwoven light and shade, 
Was mingled joy and sadness— 
My chequer’d life, I there could see, 
Portrayed and sketched by Memory. 


. It faded and another came, » 
Of more transparent brightness, 
° The rainbow’s gorgeous coloring, 
Floated with airy lightness. 
‘The glorious forms and scenes, around, 
Upspringing from enchanted ground— ~ 
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The ocean and the ocean isles— 
Dim woods and hoary mountains— 
Far-wandering streams and prairies wide— 
Grottos and gushing fountains— 
And bright conceptions rich and rare, 
Imagination pictured there. 


It melted and another came, 
While grouping and arranging 
The magic forms--the scenes appeared 
. Continually changing, 
Yet ever luring, new and bright, 
And ever promising delight. 


That picture many a care beguiles ; 

The changes bright and endless, 
Are all-absorbing to the mind, 

When weary-worn and friendless. 
"T'was drawn by Hope, and proved to be 
The brightest picture of the three. 





DOW YOU LOVE THE SPRING MME, Lrzzue 


DY. 


Don’r you love the Spring-time, Lizzie 4 
Don’t you love the merry Spring ? 

W hen flowers are opening in the woods, 
And birds are on the wing ? 

When the merry breezes come to fan us, 
And sunshine lights the air ? 

And the trees look over in the stream, 
To seek their branches fair ? 


Don’t you love the Spring-time, Lizzie ? 
Of all the year the best, 

Tis dearest to the poor—to them 
It brings no sad unrest. 
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For warmth and light are free to all, 
And wide the grain fields lie, 

Looking for sunshine aud for rain, 
From out the open sky. 


Don’t you love the Spring-time, Lizzie ? 
It seems as though a hymn 
Went up into the bending sky, 
From out the woodlands dim. 
Or from thy little heart as thoughts 
Of joy and thankful love, 
Be lifted from this happy earth, 
To the kind Heaven above. 








IMELDA OF BOLOGNA. 
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BY MISS CATHARINE MDM. 


SEDGWICKE. 
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In the year 1273, and on as bright a day as eve 
shone, even on that bright land of Italy, two 
females issued from the bronze gate of the 
palace Lambertazzi at Bologna. The one 
by her stature, her elastic step, rich dress, and 
close veiling, inspired the ideas of youth, beauty 
and rank. The other stood revealed, a sturdy 


~ serving-woman, who vigilantly watched and cared 


for the lady she attended. As they threaded their 
way, through one of the narrow passes which char- 
acterized those old fortress-like cities, to the grand 
square, the elder woman stretched her arm behind 
the younger asa sort of rampart to defend her 
from even the accidental touch of a passer-by. 

Suddenly they heard the tramping of horses 
behind them, and the elder exclaimed, “ Quick, my 
lady ! turn the corner ; these precious gallants of our 
city, will think no more of trampling us under their 
horses’ hoofs, than if we were the grass made to 
be trodden on! There, now we are safe, for they 
cannot reach us here,’ she added, following the 
young lady who sprang on the elevated pedesta| 
of across. “Hear how they come, but whether 
our people or old Orlando’s, who can tell!” At 
this moment, out poured from the narrow street, 
some fifty horsemen—horses and men so disguised 
by paint, caparison, dress and masks, that it would 
have seemed impossible for those who knew them 
best to recognize them. 

It was market-day in Bologna, and the square, 
though it was early morning, was already filled 
with peasantry. ‘Ihe crowd receded to the right 
and the left, but as the horsemen did not halt nor 
scarcely check the speed of their horses, it seemed 
inevitable that life would be sacrificed. 

« Holy Virgin ! save the poor wretches ! ” cried the 
young lady, ina voice whose sweet tone was to her 
attendants like that of a lute to a brazen instrument. 

To exclude the frightful peril from her sight, she 
put her hands before her eyes, just in time to save 
herself the torture of seeing a poor woman, who was 
walking forward with her back to the cavaliers, 
knocked down by one of them and ridden over by 
three others, whose horses, though they instinctive- 
ly recoiled from the body, seemed to tread the life 
out of it. Loud exclamations burst out on every 
side, A cry of “shame! shame!” ‘ Every bone 
in her body is broken!” “See the blood from 
her head!’? “She is dead!” ‘She is dead! ” 
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One of thecavaliers madea motion as if turning 
his horse’s head, but an urgent order from the 
leader of the troop checked this single movement 
of humanity, and turning out of the square into 
another narrow and devious passage, they rode 
unheeding on through the gates of the city in pur- 
suit of some lawless adventure. 

« Kneel not here, my dear lady Imelda,” said 
her attendant ; “‘ rise up and let us hasten to church 
and pray to Madonna for the soul so, without 
ruth, sent out of this world.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear Nilla, but first,’ she added, 
taking her purse from her pocket and giving it to 
her, ‘“‘ go in among these people, take this money 
and see what can be done for her body or soul. 
Oh, Nilla—Frederico ‘was their leader. It is 
but half an hour ago that he came to me to tie 
that blood red band around his arm. I told him it 
was an evil omen. - ' 

“ Was it Frederico? Then save thy money, for 
it will empty the coffers of the Lambertazzi to 
pay for the sins thy brothers are heaping on their 
wild heads. Alas! that the young should think 
life so long and judgment so far ! ” 

“Nay, I tell thee go, Nilla, and offer aid!” 
said the young lady, with the air of one not to be 
disobeyed, even by a privileged nurse. ‘“ Money 
may buy bread and cataplasms, but it will no; 
etiace sin.” If it would, she thought as Nilla left 
her side, it were well that our nobles are rich; 
the treasure of the Lambertazzi would then indeed 
be precious. Oh, Frederico! my brother! God 
stay thy violent hand, 

After a few moments Nilla returned with the 
purse. ’ 

“There is no use,’ she said, “in showing 
it there—she isnot dead. She bids them carry 
her into Santa Maria, and lay her before the 
altar of Madonna. ‘There where she has prayed 
all her life—there will she die.” 

“ We will follow her, Nilla.” 

«Nay, my dear lady Imelda, we cannot. The 
altar is in the Giéréméi chapel, and 1 gathered 
from words dropped, that this woman’s family 
are their followers.” 

“Be it so. We have nought to do with their 
hates, Nilla ; ours is a better part.” 

‘¢ But if your father or your brothers hear you 
have been in that chapel, my lady ?” 
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‘«‘ T care not—they pursue bloody work. Weare 
vowed to our lady of mercy; follow me.” 

The train bearing the body of the dying woman 
preceded them into the church of Santa Maria, 
and turning into the Giéréméi chapel they laid 
her on the floor before a richly decorated altar of 
the Virgin. A hundred wax lights were burning 
before it; a crucifix of silver and precious gems 
stood onit,surrounded by lamps, images and vases 
of the same precious metal. Over them hung a 
holy family fresh from the hands of Grotto, and 
below stood a sculptured sarcophagus contain- 
ing a saint’s ashes; all bespoke the riches and 
devotion of the Giéréméi. Beside the altar was a 
sitting figure of Madonna herself, with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, both sparkling with jewels and 
surrounded with votive offerings. To the pious 
catholic the image of Madonna symbolizes all 
suffering, sympathy and love. From her sancti- 
fied heart radiates the whole circle of human 
affections. She is far enough above humanity for 
homage, and near enough for fellow-feeling and 
aid. 

The priest officiating at the altar, continued his 
service without heeding the many feet that came 
clattering over the marble floor. Even the boy 
who waived the censer, gave not a swing the less 
for the spectacle of a violent death. 

Imelda had thrown back her veil, and discovered 
a face resembling (if the traditionary portrait may 
be believed) the immortal Cenci of Guido. There 
was the same potency of purpose with the undim- 
med freshness of youth—the same ripeness for 
Heaven, with the intense susceptibility to human 
suffering. The crowd gave place to her, as if 
an angel were passing among them, and still 
closely attended by Nilla, she knelt beside the 
bleeding woman, and taking her veil off to staunch 
the wound, “Can nothing be done for you?” she 
asked. 

The woman painfully strained open her falling 
eyelids, and a faint color returned to her ghastly 
cheek. 

“No, no,” she answered, “I want nothing. 
Madonna has heard me—she smiles on me,” and 
she turned her eye lovingly to the compassionate 
face over the altar. ‘ Day andnight, lady, I have 
prayed that my | weary lifemight end. ‘This is joy 
to me, but wo to those by whom it cometh.” 

Imelda shuddered. 

« Perhaps,” she said, “ you leave those behind 
you who can be served by such as are willing and 
able to serve them. Gold shall not be spared.” 

“Gold! Oh! you cannot bring the dead to life 
if you fill their graves with gold—but stay, stay,” 
she added, and she clenched Imelda’s arm so that 
the blood trickled down to herermined glove; “I 
had two sons dearer to me than my life was even 
then when they made every minute of it glad; 
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they were stabbed by the young Lambertazzi in 
cold blood while they kept faithful ward and watch 
for old lord Boniface. Oh, they were good sons 
to me, but they were daring, hot blooded youths. 
Buy masses for their souls, lady—not for mine— 
Madonna will take care of mine— 
it matters not for me.” Her voice sank away. 
“Pray for them, dear lady,” she added, in a 
whisper, “ the prayers of saints are heard. Oh, 
bid the priest hasten to me!” 

Imelda beckoned eagerly to the priest who 
had just finished the morning mass. He came, 
knelt on the other side, and performed the 
office for the dying. It was a rough sight for 
Imelda, that old woman struggling between life 
and death, her muscles stiffening and tremors and 
convulsions affecting her whole frame; but she 
did not shrink from it. She looked like an ange] 
come to attend the parting spirit. Tresses of her 
bright hair disengaged by the removal of her veil 
had fallen over her cheek and neck on one side. 
Her cheek was deeply colored by her emotion, and 
her blue eye glowed as she raised it with every 
amen ejaculated to the priest’s prayer. 

“Is that angel or mortal!” said a young 
man, who had just risen from a brief prayer in a 
retired part of the chapel. 

“ Mortal, I trow, my lord,” replied the person 
addressed. “It is warm blood that colors that 
cheek, and that look of pity and sorrow is the 
common privilege of our humanity.” 

“Whence comes she, Giovanni ? Surely we 
know all the beauties of Bologna, and I have seen 
those of Florence and Pisa, but never has my eye 
lighted on such a vision as this.” 

“Is it not, my lord, the pearl we have heard of, 
shut up in old Lambertazzi’s oyster shell 2?” 

“ No, no, it cannot be.” 

“Cannot! Your wish would say must not, my 
lord. But though kept like a nun in her cell, I 
have heard rumors of the young lady Imelda’s 
rare loveliness. Such a gem will sparkle through 
the crevices in the walls. They do say that her 
crafty father is plotting to match her with royalty.’, 

* But, Giovanni, this cannot be the lady Imelda, 
The Lambertazzi are dark men.” 

“Nature has such freaks, my lord ; the lily 
grows beside the night-shade.” 

“ My lord Boniface,” said an old man, advancing 
eagerly from the group, “‘ Why stand ye here, and 
poor Alexa dying? the mother of the boys who lost 
their lives for you at your palace gate.” 

“Old Alexa! God forgive me!” The thought 
that he had vowed to watch over and protect this 
most unfortunante woman, pierced his heart as he 
sprang toward her. She did not see him; her 
ears received no sound; a thick film was gath 
ing over her eyes, 


er- 
She turned gaspingly toward 
Imelda and, nature rallying for a last effort, she 
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pressed to her lips a small crucifix and giving it 
to Imelda, said, “Seek out my good young 
lord Boniface ; give him this sign of love and mer- 
cy—tell him to forgive the Lambertazzi. No re- 
venge—no revenge for me!” 

‘© | will—God so help me as I will.” 

The agony passed from the dying woman’s face. 

“ She is dead,” exclaimed Nilla, “ come away, my 
lady, quickly. I see the followers of the Giéréméi 
gathering. You are unveiled in their chapel !” 

Imelda drew up her mantle close over her head 
and face and disappeared. 





Bologna had long been harrassed by the rival 
factions of the Lambertazzi and the Giéréméi, its 
two most noble families. ‘The Lambertazzi were 
at the head of the Ghibelines, their rivals com- 
Political, religious and 
domestic elements inflamed theirfeud. The spirit 
of democracy which then pervaded the Italian 
The nobles were still 
permitted to live within the same walls and sit in 
the same councils with the citizens, but they were 
subordinate to them and kept in check by them. 
The state was free, the factions still were governed 
by their respective chiefs. Gregory X. had just 
died, and the unhappy consequence of the removal 
of a pontiff, whose vigor and sanctity had bridled 
the hates and restrained the hostile tendencies of 
the times, was soon obvious in new demonstrations 
of enmity between states and factions. 

From this kindling of the fevered elements, 
came bright gold. 7 

“Jn the height of the convulsions of its civil 
wars,” says the historian of the Italian republics, 
“Florence renewed architecture, sculpture and 
painting. It then produced the greatest poet Italy 
can yet boast ; it restored philosophy to honor ; it 
gave an impulse to science which spread through 
all the free states of Italy, and made the age 
of taste and the fine arts succeed to barbar- 
ism!” 

Whether these were the legitimate effects of con- 
tention may be questioned. Co-existence is some- 
times mistaken for cause, and it is very difficult 
for human wisdom to solve the mysteries of human 
development. We know that after the thunder- 
bolt the most delicate flowers unfold, but is it not 
the simultaneous shower, and not the dissolving 
and destructive power, that brings them forth? 

But these speculations are not for our narrow 
space. We know, from tradition, that the arts of 
the 14th century had touched the soul of Boniface 
Giéréméi to better issues than hatred and war; 
that though always ready for a gallant defence, he 
was never forward to provoke a quarrel nor first to 
draw the sword. It is said he brought more 
painting within his father’s walls than battle tro- 
phies, and preferred the society of artists and learn- 








ed men to the companionship of those whose 
exploits filled the mouths of the vulgar. 





“Dear Nilla,” said Imelda, “do not persuade 
me from my duty. I will do what [ promised.” 

« Yes, but can’t you see, my lady, that if you do 
it by my hand, it is the same as if your own dainty 
hand carried this crucifix to my lord Boniface 2 
I will swear to you to do your bidding—to give 
this token it into the hand of the young lord ; and 
to speak every word you shall tell me—not a sylla- 
ble, not a letter more nor less.” 

“‘ But you are not me, Nilla.” 

«No, my dear young lady, and the mischief is 
that the young lord knows the difference too well 
already. I shall never forget to my dying day 
how he looked at you while you were kneeling by 
old Alexa. He had better have been looking at her. 
Strange you did not see him, my lady.” 

“ Nilla! distrust not my’ word and obey me. 
Ask him to meet me in the upper cloister of San 
Georgio to-morrow morning when I come from 
confession after matins.” 

Nilla well knew that her mistress’ gentleness 
was fortified by the characteristic energy of the 
Lambertazzi, and she obeyed; muttering to her- 
self retrospective, the vainest of all, wishes. Oh 
if old Alexa had but died in the street, or her 
young lady had but said her prayers athome ! And 
where should she be if her lords, Frederico and 
Alberti, should know she had gone between their 
deadly enemy and their sister. 
no more of poking cold steel into her than if she 
were a cat! Poor Nilla! it was a fatal embassy. 

The next morming lord Boniface outwatched 
the stars, in the cloisters of San Georgio. 
minute seemed an hour and yet never were min- 
utes so precious, for they were freighted with the 
most golden expectations of his life. 
see again that face which seemed to him to vivify 
and make real the ideal beauty of art. He was to 
hear that voice which was the very concentration of 
music. He was tocommunicate, were it but for one 
brief moment, with a soul indicated by such sym- 
bols. He was startled by every flutter of the breeze 
—his heart sank with every receding sound. The 
place of rendezvous was far retired within the intri- 
cate windings of San Georgio, and the day, which 
was poring its full light on all Bologna, was still dim 
and shadowy in her cloisters. - 7. 

At length a door, communicating with the in- 
terior of the church, opened and a form issued from 
it so wrapped ina full gray mantle that nothing 
but its stature and graceful movement could be 
perceived. But these were quite enough to assure 
Boniface that the lady Imelda was coming toward 
him. The agitation he could scarcely restrain 
contrasted with the assured step of the young lady 
who felt nothing but that she was performing a 
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simple act of duty. She was conscious of a new 
interest in it when she was near enough to per- 
ceive for the first time the noble figure and soul- 
lit countenance of the hereditary enemy of her 
house. 

‘¢ Thanks, my lord,’ she said “for granting a 
request that I was CO to make by a promise 
to a dying woman.’ 

‘« Thanks from you, lady Imelda! Heaven has 
my devoutest thanks that I am permitted this un-. 
hoped for meeting !” 

‘‘ Nothing short of a sacred promise,” resumed 
Imelda, with a cold dignity that was meant to 
qualify the rapturous tone in which she was ad- 
dressed, “ would justify me in breaking through the 
observances of my sex and pentane to solicit a . 
meeting with my hereditary enemy.” 

‘Enemy, lady Imelda ! Love may come against 
_ our free will—enmity cannot.” 

‘¢ That sacred promise,” continued Imelda, as 
if not hearing Boniface’s last words, “‘ was given 
to Alexa, a client of your house. You, doubtless, 
have heard the tragic circumstances of her death.” 

“ They could not be long unknown to me, lady, 
where there are so many who live by feeding the 
feud between the Lambertazzi and my father’s 
house.” 

“Tt is to avert the evil effect of these facts 
reaching you that I am here. Alexa’s last act” 
she added, showing him the crucifix, “‘ was to send 
you this symbol of our Lord and master’s submis- 
sion to wrong and forgiveness of injuries, and by 
this token she prayed you to forgive—not to revenge 
her death, We may not turn a deaf ear to 
the words of the dying; they stand on the thres- 
hold of the other world. Give good heed, I pray 
you. 93 

“ In aught else, lady, Alexa’s dying wish—your 
faintest word, should be law to me, but—” 

‘ But you fear the reproach of your faction—or 
perhaps the scornful taunt of my brothers. These 
are vulgar fears, my lord. There isanobler fear ; 
fear above fear—a fear worthy of God’s crea- 
tures—a fear of violating his law. This takes the 
sting and reproach from every other fear.” 

«‘ Aye, lady, this 1s true; but truth fitter for 
these cloisters than the World we live in. Hewho 
should adopt it must exchange his good sword for 
the monk’s cowl.” 

«Do you then reject this blessed sign?” said 
Imelda, once more extending to him Alexa’s 
crucifix. 

66 Nay, nay, sweet lady,” he replied, pressing 
his lips to it, and bringing them so nearly in con- 
tact with Imelda’s beautiful hand, that the spiritu- 
ality of his devotion was somewhat questionable. 
“Tdo not reject—I would fain accept it; but in 
doing so I should pledge myself to nosSible dis- 
honor and disgrace. The death of Alexa shall 
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pass as accidental] till I am taunted with my for- 
bearance, and then I must—” 

“ Must, like other men—must come down to the 
level of their standard. Farewell, my lord. My 
errand is done.” 

“One moment! Listen tome, lady Imelda. 
Command me in aught 1 can do. I will go to the 
fartherest verge of the world to serve you.” 

“And yet for my prayer you will not do the 
duty that lies at your door.” 

She turned to leave him ; he followed her through 
the cloister. He entremed her to give him the 
crucifix on his promise to consecrate it to Madon- 
na, and pray to her to enable him without loss of 
honor to obey Alexa’s last injunction. 

What we have briefly summed up, Boniface 
contrived to dilate and involve, and lmelda found 
herself yielding, perhaps too willingly, to these 
little arts of delay, when she rejoined Nilla at the 
church door. 

« Thanks to our lady!” she whispeyed ; 
are come at last! Did you see him?” 

«« He was there before me.” 

“So indeed he should be. Were you seen? 
Through all those long dark passages did no one 
see you? It were not well that you were seen 
alone there. Were you met? Are you struck deaf 
and dumb, my lady? Did you meet no one, I 
say?” 

‘¢ No—yes—no—lI think not.” 

«The good Lord make me patient! You don’t 
hear a word Isay. Ihave been a good hour on 
my knees praying to St. Ursula, and all the blessed 
saints that watch over young virgins, that no hu- 
man eye, save that of lord Boniface, might fall 
on you ; and, for aught you care, you may have met 
half Bologna. Call up your wits, dear my lady, 


“ You 


and tell me what has happened in the last hour?” . 


“ Hour, Nilla! Itseems to me you may count 
on your fingers the minutes since we parted.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Nilla, as she thought that 
time had a different measure for an old woman 
waiting, and a young one talking with him of all 
Bologna’s youth most renowned for all manly 
graces. “ Be it hours or minutes, my lady,” she 
added, “I care not which, but only if you were 
observed ? ” 

“ Only, I think, by father Jerome, whom I met 
as I returned from the cloister.” 

‘Father Jerome! Our lady forbid! All the 
gray mantles in Bologna would not hide you from 
father Jerome. He sees through stone walls. If 
he should have seen lord Boniface *” 

Old Nilla was right. Father Jerome was, of 
all men, to be dreaded and shunned by Intelda. 
Born with strong passions and condemned by his 
priestly profession to a passionless life, he used the 
fuel which should have burned to ashes in the fur- 
nace of his holy order, to feed the fiery natures of 
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the brothers Lambertazzi, and plied all his crafti- 
‘ness to stimulate their reckless pursuit of personal 
exaltation. It was their object to extinguish the 
only family that questioned their supremacy in 
Bologna. They were fitted for the stripes of bar- 
baric times, natural “ enemies of God, of pity and 
mercy.” ‘Their rival was gifted with the qualities 
that belonged to the developments of civilized 
life. He was the friend of poets and philosophers, 
and the worshipper of art which had sprung forth 
in all her freshness and beauty from the conflicts of 
free Italy, like Venus from the tumultuous waves. 

Imelda’s instinctive sympathy with him was 
most natural, perhaps inevitable. Her delicate na- 
ture had shrunk from the clang of her brothers’ 
armor and the clamor of their voices. She had 
devoted herself in the retirement of her own 
apartments to the study of science and poetry 
under the guidance of her father confessor, 
Silvio—a learned and holy man. Lord Boniface, 
already her ardent lover, had appeared to her as 
Ferdinand did to Miranda— | 


“ A spirit— 
A thing divine—for nothing natural 
She ever saw so noble ; ” 


and it was most certain that they had but met and 
parted when they felt that “ both were in either’s 
power.” Love ripens fast in the land of the 
orange and myrtle, and love in all lands is mira- 
culously quick in device. The lovers contrived 
to meet going to confession or returning from 
mass. Few of these blissful meetings escaped the 
snaky eye of father Jerome. Did malice and 
envy stimulate his senses to preternatural acute- 
ness? It seemed so when he overheard a 
whispered appointment they made to meet at a 
masked-ball. He communicated this appoint- 
ment to the brothers. 

“Tt is a safe opportunity,”’ he said. 

‘We can make our opportunity when we are 
ready to execute our vengeance,” replied the 
younger brother, Alberti. 

*‘ Yes, and expose yourself to expulsion from 
the city. Remember, my son, that the nobles no 
longer rule Bologna. The scum has risen to the 
top—the citizen above the noble.” 

“Curse them! yes,” muttered Frederico. 

‘* Remember, too, that your sister’s lover is a 
favorite with our masters. He studies the courses 
of the stars with their sons and lavishes his gold 
on works destined to their common use and em- 
ployment.” 

“He earns their favor, then, methinks,” said 
Alberti. 

* Yes, my son,‘their favor is no gratuity.” 

*Ffe shall pay another debt in another kind— 
at short reckoning,” growled Frederico. 

“He who would steal your sister is a felon and 
deserves to pay this reckoning,” insinuated the 


priest, “‘ but take heed, myson, if two to one you 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 
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assault this gallant the blow will recoil on your- 
selves.” 

« We need not two; my steel is sure, as you 
know, father,’ said Alberti, glancing significantly 
at the priest. ‘I will follow him from the palace 
Ansiani. A felon merits a stab in the back.” 

‘ But, Frederico, what does he merit who thus 
stabs? ’? asked Alberti. 

‘* My son,” interposed the priest, “ the means 
are sanctified by the end. The executioner does 
God’s will when he takes the felon’s life.” 

“Let Frederico then be the executioner~an 
open field and a fair fight forme. I'll not med- 
dle with this dark work,” and thus making his 
honest protest, Alberti left the priest and his less 
scrupulous brother to contrive their plan of assas- 
sination. 

Father Jerome looked after Alberti with a 
drawing up of the brow and a drawing down of 
the mouth, expressive of contempt, and then said 
to Frederico, “I distinctly heard your sister’s” .... 
he hesitated and added, “ lover,’ with an accent to 
indicate that a more offensive word pressed on his 
lips, “say that he had a friend among the followers 
of the Ansiani, who would introduce him by a 
secret entrance which communicated with a pas- 
sage from the court of the Eastern balcony; he 
could thus enter the halls without a passport, and, 
once there, mingle unsuspected with the guests. 
You, forewarned that he is there, will easily iden- 
tify him. His stature and grace are not common 


among our gallants of Bologna. While heis dally- . 


ing with your sister you may glide into that pas- 
sage and the slightest brush you can give him 
will be enough if—as I think you meant when you 
said your steel was ‘sure ’—you have it well an- 
nvinted with the Saracen’s oil.” 

*‘ T have—all the posts of Heaven cannot save 
him from my extreme unction.”’ 

“To night, then, as the bell of San Georgio 
tolls ten. But, my son, sport not, even in word, 
with the holy offices of the church.” 


“ No, father,” replied Frederico, with a loud: 


laugh, that proved he had at least the merit of not 


flattering the priest by hypocrisy, ‘*not while I: 


have you to teach me reverence.” 

Father Jerome had not yet quite reached the. 
meridian ‘of life. 
hidden. the worst passions of man. Before the 
vesper hour he had a private and long interview 
with Imelda. He told her plainly that her love 
was discovered, and that mortal danger threaten- 
ed her lover; and then he darkly. hinted at a 
means of escape. His hints she did not under- 
stand, for his foul thoughts passed over her pure 
mind like breath over the highest polished glass, 
leaving no stain, and when he came to state more 
plainly on what conditions he would save her 


lover’s life—she recoiled as if a venomous snake 
17 








Under his priest’s cowl were. 
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lay across her path. Her face, which had paled a 
moment before at thought of her lover’s peril, grew 
red with angry blood. Father Jerome quailed 
under her glance. She was silent till she could 
speak calmly. 

“Go, priest,” she then said, “ all life is in care 
hands—the most precious as the most worthless. 
My honor is in mine own trust. Leave my pres- 
ence.” 

Nilla found her mistress an hour after in an 
ague of terror. ‘Oh, why have you staid, 
Nilla?” she said. “ Did you find him? What 
said he?” 

«“ Why, firstly, I did not find him; a pretty 
chase my old legs have had of it over half 
Bologna.” 

«Oh, Nilla, do not spend your breath talking of 
yourself.” 

“ Lord’s love ! 
thing for myself.” 

“ What said he, Nilla! ” 

“Why, first, he said nothing.” 

‘Nothing !” 

“ No,in truth. What should he say, till he had 
read your letter? But dear, my lady, why so red, 
and so white, and shaking as if you had a tertian 
ague on you?” 

“Think not of me, Nilla? 
my lord coming 2?” 

« Yes—in one word, he is coming?” 

“‘Oh, then; Nilla, you must back to him; his 
life is threatened ; he must not come to-night.” 

‘Then, my sweet lady, he must escape the 
danger through some other mode than my croak- 
ing. He mounted his horse as I left himand bade 
me tell you he should ride till the time of 
meeting.” 

“We are lost,’ cried Imelda, wringing her 
hands. ‘“ There is no help for us. They know 
he meets me to-night. The Ansiani are his 
enemies—he will have no friends near him, and 
my brothers—my cruel brothers! That bad 
priest Jerome, Nilla! ” 

‘Set against him the good priest Silvio, my 
lady. The children of light should be a match 
for the children of darkness.” 

“You are right, Nilla. Call father Silvio to 
me. If help be possible, truly he will find it.” 

Silvio came, and listened pitifully to Imelda’s 
relation of her interview with Jerome. “God 
alone can help us, my child,” he said; “* we know 
not how nor where the snare is spread, but He 
who delivereth the bird from the fowler can sure- 
ly help if he seeth fit.” 

“« And is this all, father, that your wisdom can 
suggest to me?” 

“For the present exigency, all, my poor child ; 
but should you escape to-night, I will no longer 
oppose your lover’s prayer. Come to my cell at 


I have little breath to do any 


Say in a word is 


bees 


dawn to-morrow. I will perform the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage for you, and at the first auspi- 
cious moment you may escape and take refuge in 
Florence or Pisa. It is not fitting you should 
longer dwell where the demons of hate—and 
worse than hate, beset you.” 

“Ts this your counsel, dear father Silvio? ” ex- 
claimed Imelda, while for a moment the sun 
seemed to break through the clouds and shine on 
her head, so radiant was she with hope.. The 
light passed off as she falteringly exclaimed, 
‘‘ But there isan abyss of danger, of despair to be 


overleaped before we reach this happiness. Go, > 


dear, holy father, spend these fearful hours 
in prayer and vigil and penance for us. Here, 
take my purse; give all to the wretched, and 
here,” she added, stripping the brilliants from her 
fingers, “ do what good you can with these ; all I 
ask in place of them is my wedding ring.” 

‘‘God’s love is not bought with a price, dear 
daughter.” — 

“ Oh, I know, I know—these jewels are but the 
earmest of what | will be and do if His protection 
be over us this night. Your blessing, dear father, 
and depart. I must dress and be first at the pal- 
ace. They will not dare to touch him in my 
presence.” 

Alas! poor Imelda knew not what bad men 
dare do! 

While Imelda was kneeling before Madonna to 
fortify herself by prayer for the trials of the even- 
ing, Nilla was preparing for her toilet. ‘‘ There, 
my lady,” she said, as Imelda came from her 
oratory, “ there is your green robe embroidered with 
gold flowers, and buttoned from top to bottom with 
such diamonds as no family can boast in Bologna, 
save the Lambertazzi. You shake your head? 
Well, here is the azure silk knotted with the purest 
orient pearls. No,again? The silks are fresh 
from the richest looms in Florence. No married 
dame or maiden in Bologna has the like of them.” 

‘It matters not, Nilla. Give mea dress all of 
white—fitting for a bride or for the dead.” 

“My dear lady! ” > 

‘¢ Obey me, Nilla. Give me, too, my pearl collar, 
bracelets and head-gear.” 

Nilla obeyed in silence and trembling, for she 
had had bad dreams the night before and her 
lady’s words seemed their interpretation. When 
Imelda was arrayed and surveyed herself in her 
Venetian glass, a blush of conscious beauty over- 


‘spread her pale cheek. ‘The lustre of her white 


satin harmonized with the soft tints of her Italian 
complexion, and the dead white of the pearls 
wreathed on her dark hair gave a look of life to 
the almost colorless hue of her white brow. 
“Your eyes are dull to-night, my dear lady,” 
said Nilla, “but for that you would look a king’s 


bride.” 
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«“ He who only shall make me a bride is a king 
by divine right, Nilla. Bring me my Persian 
veil ; that will serve me at the altar or—for a wind- 
ing sheet.” 





The festivities at the Ansiana palace had but 
begun when Imelda appeared there. As she en- 
tered leaning on the arm of her proud old father, 
every eye was curiously fixed on her. Her pro- 
longed seclusion in her father’s palace and the 
rumor of her beauty had sharpened curiosity ; but 
as she tenaciously kept the mask to her face 
attention was turned to other known beauties, and 
after a little while she escaped observation. 

She soon found herself near a balcony toward 
which the dancers pressed for air and refresh- 

-ment. She dropped her fan and a blue domino, 
whom she had just noticed and eyed with intense 
interest, picked it up and restored it to her, saying, 
in a voice audible only to her, “ The balcony will 
be empty when the dance begins—linger here till 
then.’ She didso and ina few brief moments her 
plan was concerted with Lord Boniface, and their 
fate sealed. 

The night wore on, the gayety increased, and 
the lovers again met, near the gallery by which 
Boniface had gained access to the palace, and by 
which he purposed to depart. Frederico was lurk- 
ing there. There was a narrow passage from one 
saloon to another; out of this passage a door 
opened into the gallery. Imelda standing amid 
some ladies at the door of the saloon saw her 
lover approach his place of exit and saw that 
at the very moment he raised his hand to open 
the door he was encountered by Alberti, in a black 
domino. “He who seeks a secret passage,” he 
said rudely in an undisguised voice, “ is no friend 
to the house.” 

«“ Who interferes with the liberty of the Ansi- 
ani guests is surely not their friend,” replied lord 
Boniface, in a voice that even Imelda would scarce- 
ly have recognized as his.” 

‘‘Then drop your mask, and verify your right 
to this liberty,” said Alberti, haughtily. 

“Not at your bidding, most courteous gentle- 
man, but since you guard this egress I will take 
any other that may be open to the guests of our 
good old host,” and turning away, as if quite in- 
different, he re-entered the saloon, encountered 
face to face, or rather mask to face, the old count 
Ansiani, and stopped, as if quite at ease, to ex- 
change courtesies with his host. His seeming 
coolness disconcerted and perplexed Alberti, who 
stood at a short distance behind him. Imelda 
with a fluttering heart watched every movement 
and heard every word. “ Alberti, Alberti,’ she 
said, eagerly, in a low voice, and pointing through 
the door to a lady in an adjoining apartment, 
‘¢ Pray, tell me, is not that the lady Julia ! ” 


“ By my faith, it is,’ he replied, his attention 
completely diverted ; ‘‘I have in vain sought her 
all the evening.”’ 

‘She has but just entered,’’ said Imelda, “ or 
you would earlier have recognized her, for though 
her simple dress denies her princely rank her 
queenly bearing betrays it. JI knew her only from 
your description, Alberti, or, perhaps, from the 
instinet of our coming relationship.” 

‘Bravo, Imelda!” 

“Present me to her, Alberti. You promised it, 
and surely I deserve it.” 

« You do—-come with me.” 

If Imelda had dared to look back, she would 
have seen that Boniface, profiting by the opportu- 
nity she had procured for him, complied at the in- 
stant with the rule made by the jealous nobles of 
Bologna, that every guest, on taking leave of his 
host, should withdraw his mask. There being 
no eye on him but the old count’s, dulled with 
some seventy years wear, Boniface did this fear- 
lessly, and walked slowly past Alberti and out to 
the grand stair-case. He had scarcely disappear- 
ed from the count’s sight when father Jerome 
whispered in his ear, “ Does my lord suspect that 
the bold youth who but now took leave of him is 
the boasted Giéréméi ?” 

« Tmpossible ! ” 

« My word—my oath for it.” 

“Follow him. Give orders to my men to seie 
him ; he shall pay dearly for his audacity.” He was 
followed, but perceiving this he had, after deliber- 
ately walking to the stair-case, glided down to the 
light, passed the retainers of the Ansiani at the 
gate of their court, and, at the corner of the street 
mounted a horse, which, witha trusty servant, was 
awaiting him. 

At the dawn of morning Imelda, closely muffled 
and attended only by Nijla, entered father Sil- 
vio’s cell. Her lover was awaiting her, and the 
good father performed the marriage rite. “ My 
children,’ he said, retaining in his their clasped 
hands, “‘ these are such bonds as God’s priest may 
ratify—-not accidental, imaginary or selfish, but 
wrought in the furnace of trial out of your hearts’ 
best affections; their temper is proof against all 
the shifting chances of life ; death cannot dissolve 
them, and there, where there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, eternal shali be written on 
them.” 

« Ainen! Amen!” cried old Nilla. Father Sil- 
vio stood back, and Boniface clasping Imelda in 
his arms, whispered, “ Courage, my love—-my wife! 
One brief separation more, and then no earthly 
power shall divide us. Remain here one half hour, 
then father Silvio will meet me with you at the 
city gate. In Florence we shall find friends and 
safety, till the old wound that separates our fami- 
lies is healed.” 
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“ God grant it! ” she whispered, “ but my heart 
bids me cling to you, with fearful prophecy.” 

«“ Take courage, love,” he said, “it is but the 
shadow of past sorrow—we will soon get beyond 
it.’ He left her, and in onehalf hour she follow- 
ed with the good father and Nilla. 

“ Stop—stop, my lady,” said Nilla, who stum- 
bled after her mistress’s fleet steps, “I saw the 
shadow of armed men behind the gate-way we 
just passed, and I am sure I saw father Jerome 
just slink behind that wall.” 

Imelda, trembling, clung to Silvio’s arm. 

“Tf it be they,’ whispered father Silvio, 
“it is impossible to gain the gate—but we 
may evade them by artifice. Return, Nilla, 
as if you were seeking something dropped on 
the ground. Eye them closer, and if they be 
the brothers, still retrace your steps, and we will 
turn the next corner, gain the palace, and dispel 
their suspicions and be safe for the present.” 

He then walked slowly on with Imelda, and be- 
fore they reached the turn, the old woman had paus- 
ed at the gate-way, and was receding beyond it. 

« Patience, dear daughter,” said the priest, “ you 
are baftled this time, but your husband’s vigilance 
will soon make another opportunity. If they fol- 
low lord Boniface to the gate he betrays nothing 
for he will infer that you are intercepted, and he 
will only appear to them armed and equipped for 
a ride to the hills. We owe this to the diabolical 
malice and art of Jerome,’”’ he thought, as Imelda 
yielded tohis counsel. “So, through life has he 
crossed and baffled me,” and his thoughts, like an 
electric flash, retraced the wrongs done him by the 
envious rival of his childhood—how he had closed 
against him the avenues of friendship, love and 
honorable fame, and driven him to seek refuge in 
the priest’s cell-—the precinct of the tomb. 





One week passed away. ‘The day was near its 
dawn, and Imelda was receiving the last embra- 
ces of her faithful nurse. ‘ Dear Nilla,”’ she said, 
“take it not so hard; it is for present safety that 
we are separated—my lord says father Silvio 
urges too that we should be free, unembarrassed, 
.in case of pursuit—you see,” she added witha 
aint smile, “ that now I fear nothing. I have no 
foolish presentiment asbefore. When I put on my 
veil I thought it would prove my winding-sheet. 
If danger beset us, and Heaven please, a way of 
escape will be opened, and if not, there is life in 
Heaven. for a pure love. I fear not. death since 
father Silvio assures me that there we cannot be 
separated. God’s love casts out all fear, dear Nil- 
la.” 

“Jt should—but me 

«Nay, nay, Nilla, not another word—time 
presses—the day is already dawning—you must 
not follow me one step. All depends on my pass- 
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ing unobserved and unheard through the long, 
dark galleries to the outer court ; to that my lord 
has secured an entrance. Farewell, dear Nilla— 
to your prayers for us ;”—and then hastily em- 
bracing her old friend, she left her in an agony of 
love and tears, (from which prayer exhales,) passed 
now swiftly, now slowly, along her perilous de- 
scent and gained the landing of the last stair-case 
—there she heard the ringing of a loud and hasty 


footstep mounting the winding stairs, and, in time, 


she darted into a broad niche in the wall, behind 
the pedestal of a statue. She caught a glimpse of 
the passing figure, and knew it to be Frederico. 
His appearance filled her with alarm and appre- 
hension. She had believed her brothers were at 
Padua, and her flight had, in this belief, been fixed 
and hastily arranged. Could father Jerome, who 
seemed to have inscrutable power, have penetrated 
their secret plans?) And was some fatal blow now 
preparing for them? Should she turn back and 
avoid the danger? No—for still her husband was 
in peril, and what was safety to her that did not 
include him! Her decision was made, and as the 
sound of the footsteps died away, she sprang from 
her retreat, and, hardly touching the stairs, passed 
down and turned to enter a narrow gallery that 
communicated with the private court. Frederico’s 
favorite dog, a fierce wolf-hound, was lying across 
the passage as if stealthily keeping it. He growl- 
ed without moving. Poor Imelda had an uncon- 
querable fear of dogs, and a particular terror of this 
brute of her brother’s, which had always seemed to 
her an impersonation of evil. She instinctively 
started back and remounted half the stairs before 
the instinct of fear yielded. Love—oh, how much 
stronger than fear—overcame. She retraced her 
steps, boldly stooped to the dog, spoke low and 
gently to him, looked him directly in the eye, 
stroked and patted him. There are strange and 
mysterious modes of communication between all 
intelligent beings. Our modern Mesmerite would 
probably say the dog was magnetized. We cannot 
explain or name the cause—perhaps it is true that 
there is “un mystere de sympathie et d’affection 
entre tout ce qui respire sous le ciel.” Certain it 
it is, the animal became tractable, rose, stretched 
himself, “like an innocent beast and of a good 
conscience,” and permitted Imelda to pass without 
molestation. She scarcely breathed again before 
she was in the court and in her husband’s arms 
where, for one instant, danger and fear, the past 
and future, were forgotten—the rapturous present 
filled brimmingly the whole of life to her. 

Such moments give us some notion of what 
may constitute the measurement of time in a 
more advanced condition of existence. Keenness 
of sensation, intensity of feeling takes place of 
duration—the point of time stretches backward 
and forward with the velocity of light ; and in the 
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retrospect, the rest of life is compacted into small 

space—a dark line of shadow along fields of light. 

We must be forgiven for pausing at this point—it: 
was Imelda’s first and last of perfect human hap- 

piness. 

A sound reached her ear that struck upon it 
like a death-knell. She uttered a piercing shriek 
and cried, “ Fly—fly!” and at the same instant 
her brothers with their swords drawn rushed into 
the court. 

“Stand back, Imelda!” shouted Frederico to 
his sister, who had planted herself steadfastly be- 
fore her lord ; “‘ Stand back, I say, or through your 
body my sword shall pierce that villian rob- 
ber!” 

‘“‘ Imelda,” said her lover, gently putting her 
aside, “I can defend myself.” 

Imelda sprang toward Alberti—* Oh, my broth- 
er,” she cried, putting both her hands upon his 
breast, “there is a drop of mercy in your heart— 
stand back. It isnot manly two to one—go be- 
tween them—he is no robber. He is my husband ! 
my chosen lord!” 

‘Your husband, Imelda? Then let them have 
a fair fight. I’ll not make nor mar between them.” 

The encounter was fierce and obstinate. Both 
parties were accomplished swordsmen, but Boni- 
face, having but the single purpose of defending 
himself, armed with the righteous cause, was most 
adroit ; an overmatch for his opponent maddened 
with conflicting passions. He defended himself 
at all points, till at the sight of his wife kneeling, 
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her eyes raised and her arms outstretched in an 
agony of supplication, his arm wavered and he 
failed quite to parry a blow which, aimed at his 
heart, grazed his shoulder, so that the blood follow- 
ed. 

‘‘Knough! enough!” cried Frederico, with a 
demoniac howl, “ you have poison in you for 
every drop of blood in your veins. You are wel- 
come now to your husband !” he added to Imelda, 
driving his sword into its sheath. Her husband 
had already fallen fainting on the ground. “ The 
work is done, Alberti,” he concluded—*“ the day 
is breaking ; we must be gone, or the city-guard 
on their last round will find us here.” He hastily 
disappeared. 

“Cowardice and cruelty, are fit companions,” 
muttered Alberti, slowly following. 


The accomplished historian of the Italian Re- 
publics thus finishes his notice (which we have 
somewhat amplified) of this tragedy. 

“The only mode of treatment which left any 
hope of curing the empoisoned wound, was suck- 
ing it while still bleeding. Thus, it is said, three 
years before Edward of England had been saved 
by the devoted Eleanor. Imelda undertook her 
sad ministry, and from the wound of her husband, 
she drew the poisoned blood which diffused through 
her own system the cause of sudden death. 
When her women came to her they found her ex- 
tended lifeless beside the dead body of the husband 
she had loved too well.” 
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Dreary the world would be, 

Without their minstrelsy, 

Beautiful birds of the Summer born 
Over its gloom they fling 

Hues of God’s coloring— 

Over its shadows the gleam of the morn. 


Now by the fountain sheen, 

Now by the water’s gleam, 

Flitting and singing their bright lives away ; 
Pluming their little wings, 

Bright as the rainbow’s rings, 

Breathing in gladness their musical] lay. 


Dancingon aspen leaf, 
Whirling o’er coral reef, 
Humming and soaring forever the same; 





Bathed inthe pearly beam, 
Shrouded in lightning’s gleam, 
Fearless, undaunted by ocean or flame. 


Skimming the dark wave’s foam, 

Nestling in leafy home, 

Brooding in darkness, and cowering in storm ; 
Singing in joy and love, 

Praise to the God above, 

Spreading their wings o’er the cradle and tomb. 


God of the glorious day, 

God of the evening ray, 

Thankfulness, joyfulness, praises we'll bring, 
That o'er the earthly night, 

Creatures so gay and bright, 

Teach us the sweet strains thy pure angels sing 
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GAROLINE CLINTON, 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER- 





BY MISS MARTHA RUSSEL. 





“ None looked upon her but he straightway thought 
Of all the greenest depths of country cheer, 

And into each one’s heart was freshly brought 
What was to him the sweetest time of year ; 

Not the first violet on the woodland lea 
Seemed a more visible gift of Spring than she.”’ 


It was New-Year’s eve, and I had forgotten the 
present and the future, to wander with memory in 
the silent land of mists and shadows, where there 
are so many blighted hopes and withered passion 
flowers. Spirits were aroundme. Deep, unfath- 
omable eyes gazed upon me, 


“‘ Like the stars so still and saintlike, 
Lookivg downward from the skies” — 


eyes which had looked into the heart of mysteries. 
Voices were in my heart—the voices of noble and 
beautiful ones, whose forms had long been still in 
death. 

Thus it was with me, and I did not hear the light 
footstep of sister Kate, as she entered my room 
and stole behind my chair. But I caught a glimpse 
of her fair face, bending over my shoulder, as she 
exclaimed, pointing to the blank sheets in the open 
portfolio before me, “Oh! you idle gypsey! 
Where is your promised tale for the Columbian ? ” 

« Ah! yes, Kate, I had quite forgotten it. What 
shall it be?” 

‘‘ Oh! a love story, by all means. 
it be a true one.” 

As she spoke, there was something in the con- 
tour and expression of her face that reminded so 
forcibly of one of that shadowy band with which 
I had been communing that I answered somewhat 
sadly, “It shall be a true story of life, Kate. Yes, 
I will tell the story of Caroline Clinton. She was 
very beautiful and seemed on earth like an angel 
who “had lost its way and wandered hither.” 
Her lot here was not happy, but she is at home 
now. 

Several years ago I spent some time in one of 
those picturesque villages which are hidden among 
the hillsin the Western part of Connecticut. The 
scenery around it was not adapted to call forth a 
very decided burst of admiration at first sight. 
The village was almost enclosed by a rough, irregu- 
lar chain of hills. These hills were covered with 
a noble growth of forest trees, each, like a true 
highlander, wearing the color of his chief, while 
on the highest peaks, here and sipere. stood solemn 


And pray let 


pines, like wakeful sentinels keeping watch and 
ward over the trees below, or like sad minstrels, 
chanting dirges over their fallen companions. 
Around the village of H. , there were many 
lovely views—many places where it was sweet to 
commune with the spirit of beauty. But, like all 
the best things, they could not be reached and 
enjoyed without effort. There were hills to be 





‘ climbed, rocks and fences to be scrambled over, at 
' the expense of torn or soiled dresses, ravines to be 


crossed, bushes and briars to be crept through— 
and even Undine, in her soulless state of existence, 
could not be more sportively mischievous than the 
rapid brooks which crossed the way, dashing water 
on the stepping-stone, terrifying fair ladies in slip- 
pers, and laughing roguishly at the spectacle of wet 
feet. To explore these haunts of beauty, ladies 
must be willing to wear stout shoes, be disposed 
to enjoy the freaks of soulless Undines, and be able 
to defy even the malice of Hileborn, himself. 

To one like me, born and reared among the hills, 
these obstacles were trifles. Like Jeanie Deans, I 
find a long, level tract of land very wearisome to 


-my een, and am always glad to hear of ahill. I 


had leisure enough, and soon knew the whereabout 
of every shady dell and tiny cascade, and could 
wander over the hills and through the woods to any 
given point as unerringly as a bird flies to its nest. 

H , was in part,a place of factories. The 
wise ones had learned the art of turning water in- 
to gold ; but as [ was neither an “ owner” nor an 
“ operative,” I usually turned my back on the vil- 
lage and wandered away from the noise of water- 
wheels and the bustle of the workmen. 

One warm day, as I returned from making some 
calls in the neighborhood of the factories, I was at- 
tracted by some gay, wild flowers on the bank of 
a little stream. I sprang over the fence, and lured 
on, now by a bird, now by a squirrel, now by some 
rare plant or flower, my ramble was prolonged un- 
til an approaching thunder-shower warned me to 
seek shelter. I struck into a well worn cart path 
and hastened on. Presently I heard the voice ofa 
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Remembering my own experiences in this way, I 


could sympathize with the child. I went to heras- 
sistance, and learned, that we had only to go 
through two more pair of bars and a little bit far- 
ther to reach her mother’s house. 

‘¢ Your mother has two fine cows,” I observed, 
« do you always drive them home from pasture ?” 

 « Oh, they are not both ours. The brindle one 
is widow Martin’s. Ralph always goes with me. 
But he cut his foot yesterday with the axe and is 
lame, so Ihad to come alone to-day. He can make 
the cows go rightalong. Theyare afraid of him.” 

*¢* And whois Ralph? Is he your brother ? ” 

«“ No, ma’am, he is Ralph Martin,” she replied 
looking up in my face, asif surprised at my igno- 
rance. “I have no brother, but Ralph isalmostas 
good as one.” 

*“ And whatis your name 2?” 

“My name is Caroline Clinton; but Ralph 
calls me Carle. There is our house just beyond 
that big elm tree.” 

We reached the big elm just as the large rain 
drops began to fail,and were met by a fine looking 
boy, who limped from a house near by, and took 
charge of old brindle. My little friend paused to 
tell him that she had been afraid of the thunder- 
storm, that old brindle would stop and bite every 
thistle along the path, and that the lady came and 
took a stick and made the cowsalmostrun. After 
she had told him these things, I followed her to 
the house of her mother, where I found a very cour- 
teous reception. 

Froth that time the children and I were the best 
of friends. They often accompanied me on my 
long rambles in the woods. Ralph was an excel- 
lent pioneer. He sprang over the rocks with the 
ease and agility of a young roe, while Carle fol- 
lowed with the light, fleet step of a gazelle. 

If I was interested in these children, I was not 
lessso in Ralph’s mother, the widow Martin. Her 
story was told in a few words. Her husband, un 
industrious young mechanic, had just finished pay- 
ing for the cottage they occupied, when one day 
he was brought home from the factory, a mangled 
corpse. Ralph was then about two years old, and 
for his sake the broken-hearted widow roused her- 
self and struggled on. She managed to retain her 
house, and on the profits of her needle, by 
the sale of old brindle’s milk, and the produce of 
a garden, contrived to live and bring up her child. 
She was a very beautiful woman—beautiful, at 
least, in mind and manners. Her constitution was 
naturally frail and now she was fast sinking into a 
consumption. It was delightful to witness Ralph’s 
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widow Martin’s comfort, little Carle was anxiously 
attentive and showed a thoughtfulness beyond her 
years. This child, indeed, seemed indebted to 
Mrs. Martin for her gentle gracefulness of man- 
ner and also for much that appeared in the tone of 
her thought and feelings. 

Caroline’s mother was a widow and what is usu- 
ally termed a “smart woman,” that is to say, she 
was proud and ambitious, and felt what it was to 
pine for social honors. She had seen what she re- 
membered as better days. She was an adept at 
keeping up appearances, though her style of dress 
and manner of living taxed her managing skill to 
the utmost. Her income was derived chiefly from 
keeping boarders. She had another daughter 
some years older than Carle who was residing away 
trom home. 

After a stay of some months, I left H , but I 
did not forget my little friends. In answer to fre- 
quent inquiries after them, I received many a child- 
ish message, redolent of woods and wild flowers. 
Two years passed, and then came the news of 
widow Martin’s death, and that Ralph had fallen 
to the care of his father’s brother, a rough, gener- 
ous, kind-hearted sea-captain. 

Ralph felt his mother’s death as an affliction to 
which he could hardly submit. When they re- 
turned from the burial place, and the friendly neigh- 
bor, who had remained in the cottage during their 
absence, now closed it,and told him he must stay 
at Mrs. Clinton’s until his uncle arrived, he fol- 
lowed her mechanically. But presently he stole 
out unobserved and went back to the lonely house, 
and, seating himself on the steps, wept bitterly. 
He had not been there long, when a small, round 
arm was thrown around his neck, and a soft cheek, 
wet with tears, was pressed against his own. It 
was Carle. She did not speak, he drew her hand 
within his and they went together to the graveyard, 
where Mrs. Clinton found them long after sunset. 

The day before he went away with his uncle, 
Carle went with him to the woods and selecting a 
tall, graceful sprout of sweet briar, they dug it up 
and planted it on his mother’s grave. Heselected 
the sweet briar, “ because, you know, Carl,’ he said, 
“ that mother always loved wild flowers best. Be- 
sides the pale pink blossoms look just as her cheeks 
used to, and they don’t wither like other roses, but 
fall off suddenly, just as she died.” 

After this intelligence, I heard nothing more 
from H for along time. I was far away in 
another direction. But my little friends, their oc- 
cupations, their favorite haunts in the woods, their 
flowers, aye, and even old brindle too, had a warm 
placeinmy memory. I felt desirous to know what 
were the fortunes of Ralph. For me these chil- 
dren were inseparably connected, and my fancy 
had often painted “ air drawn pictures” of their fu- 
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child, and soon overtook a little|girl, who was urg- 
ing forward two loitering cows, and glancing anx- 
iously now and then at the rising thunder-cloud. 
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|| devotion to his mother, and in all that related to 
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ture happiness. 
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After an absence of eight years, I visited H 
again. There had been some changes. Many 
new cottages nestled on the hill sides, and several 
long rows of new buildings in the vicinity of the 
factories, gave evidence of the power of machi- 
nery. But there were the same old hills standing 
firm as ever, the same old sky stooping down to 
meet them, and even the same kind friends were 
there to receive me, as the stage drove up to the 
hotel. J was soon seated in their carriage, and 
Mrs. L and I were mutually engaged in 
asking a thousand questions, which neither of us 
paused to answer. As we turned a corner, an ele- 
gant equipage dashed passed us. I caught a 
glimpse of a face of bewitching loveliness, as a 
lady within leaned forward to return the bow of 





my friend. 
“ Beautiful! She is beautiful asa dream!” [I 
exclaimed, in reply to an observation of Mrs. L ye 





“Who is she?” 

*‘Ffave you never seen her before? Do you not 
recognize her? ”’ 

“ No, I have seen such faces'as that only in the 
ideal world. I recognize only the realization of my 
dream of beauty.” 

“Still a dreamer ! But that face should remind 
you of something more than a dream. Have 
you forgotten your little favorite, Caroline Clin- 
ton?” 

“Oh! no, indeed! but surely—” 

«That lady was your little friend. She is now 
the most beautiful woman in town, and the wife of 
William Shelton, Esq.” 

“Little Carle Clinton married! Surely you are 


{ jesting. Why, William Shelton is still a mere 
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boy, younger even than Caroline, and she is scarce- 
ly eighteen.” 

“You are thinking of the son. I spoke of the 
father. William is indeed, two years younger 
than his beautiful step-mother, and it is said, little 
inclined to pay her the respect and deference due 
to one in her position.” i 

** Carle married to Esquire Shelton! Toamanold 
enough to be her father! J can never believe it. 
How could it happen?” 

“Recollect his great wealth—Mrs. Clinton’s 
strong ambitious spirit, and Caroline’s gentle na- 
ture, and you will not need an answer.” 

I was dissatisfied, disappointed, confounded. 
Where was Ralph Martin? If Caroline Clinton 
was married, why was she not his wife? as I had 
dreamed she must be. During my former visit, I 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Shelton and his 
former wife. He was a gay, fashionable man, with a 
coarse mind, and very limited culture. He was 
noted for his swelling manuer and expensive pa- 
rade. An only son and heir to great wealth, alj 


“ his wishes and whims had been indulged, and he 


had become thoroughly selfish from his childhood. 
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He had a passion for driving fast horses, shooting 
better at a mark, and catching more trout, than 
any manin town. It had been fortunate for him 
and for his affairs, that his first wife was a woman 
of superior mind and character, an admirable 
manager, who knew how to have her own way 
without strife. But how would it be now? If 
Caroline Clinton had ripened into anything like my 
ideal of her, she could not be at home with him. 
Such a marriage must make her unspeakably 
wretched. But, perhaps, I had been mistaken. 
The next morning I introduced the subject again, 
and said to Mrs. L ; 

«“ Tell me, did Carle Clinton, as she advanced 
toward womanhood, imbibe her mother’s spirit, or 
was she sacrificed to it ? ” 

“Poor girl! one scarcely knows what she was. 
So young! only sixteen when she was married ! 
and trained to yield such implicit obedience to her 
mother’s will!” 

‘But I should have supposed that Mr. Shelton’s 
vulgar pride would have interfered to prevent his 
marrying one in her circumstances.” 

“< Mr. Shelton’s pride is not the strongest element 
in his nature. A few months after his wife’s death, 
he chanced to observe Caroline, while at -church. 
He was fascinated, and resolved to have her at 
any rate, because she was so beautiful. He sought 
an introduction to Mrs. Clinton and began to call 
there frequently. Caroline was seldom at home, 
and rumor began to whisper that he was really 
paying his addresses to “ that proud Mrs. Clinton.” 
The widow kept up her “ appearances” a little 
higher than ever, and many of her neighbors 
thought it would be a verysuitable match. JI have 
reason to think that Caroline herself believed this 
rumor until a short time previous to her marriage. 
It is said that when her mother informed her of 
Mr. Sheiton’s proposals and of her acceptance of 
them in her name, she turned very pale and on 
her knees begged her not to think of it—not to 
send her away from home. But Mrs. Clinton was 
inexorable. She silenced every objection, com- 
pelled her daughter to act as she required, and the 
marriage took place. Mr. Shelton lavished on his 
bride the most costly gifts, and furnished his house 
anew for her reception. And yet—” 

“ She is not happy! ” 

“ Happy! How can she so young, so gentle, so 
beautiful in mind as well as person, be happy in 
such a marriage ? It is a sorrowful thing to begin 
life so falsely. Mr. Shelton can neither understand 
nor appreciate her. Her mindis uncommonly rich, 
but she needs the electric force of a guiding sympa- 
thy to bring it out and make it live. He was at- 
tracted by her personal beauty. For a time, he 
seemed to worship it, and his selfishness found its 
greatest pleasure in showing her off, at all the 
gathering places of wealth and fashion. But this, 
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- very jealous of interference. 





at length, ceased to be a novelty. He grew weary of 
it, and struck back into his former daily routine. 
Having exhausted this passion for showing her off, 
he now looked to her as the manager of his house- 
hold, expecting everything would go onas smooth- 
ly as before, without troubling himself to inquire 
whether there were any reasons why a gentle, in- 
experienced girl of sixteen, might not find this 
management as easy or as successful as the former 
mother of his family. Poor Caroline’s cares were 
rendered doubly perplexing by the insolence of the 
former housekeeper., This woman, Sarah Davis, 
has lived in the family several years. After the 
death of Mrs. Shelton, the care of the family de- 
volved on her, and she acted in the house ag 
sole mistress. She is a good looking woman of 
thirty-five, very passionate, very consequential, and 
She understands her 
business perfectly, enjoys an asstired position in 
the family, and has the power as well as the dis- 
position to make the young step-mother very un- 
happy. ‘The children are entirely under the influ- 
ence of this woman. She professed great indig- 
nation at Mr. Shelton’s marriage with Caroline, 
and did what she could to prejudice them against 
her, even before she came among them. Now, for 
them, Sarah Davis is mistress of the family. They 
look to her for everything ; and even Mr. Shelton 
himself on all matters pays more deference to her 
opinions than to those of his young wife.” 

‘But where is Mrs. Clinton? 
a competent manager. Caroline in her present 
position could not have a better counsellor. And 
Ishould think Mrs. Clinton’s proud, high spirit, 
would interpose between her daughter and this 
Sarah Davis.” 

“Do you forget what Mr. Shelton is? What 
does he think or care for any one beside himself. 
Mrs. Clinton’s interposition might have been suc- 
cessful if his character had been different. She 
did interfere, but he supposed she ought never to 
fail of a very humble sense of the honor he had 
done her in marrying her daughter and therefore 
treated her rather rudely. She persevered with 
some show of indignation. He took offence at 
her manner. Unpleasant things were said on both 
sides, and finally he told her that her presence in 
his family could be dispensed with. About this 
time the elder sister, Maria, came to reside at 
home. She had never favored the marriage, and 
the present state of affairs was not calculated to 
make her delighted with it. But her mother’s in- 
dignant account of the treatment she had received 
from Mr. Shelton did not prevent her from calling 
on her sister, nor did Mr. Shelton’s chilling polite- 
Ness prevent a repetition of her visits. He has 
not intended to treat Caroline unkindly. But all 
his habits and feelings are so selfish, and his mind 
is so coarse! He has lavished upon her all the 
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She certainly is. 


luxuries that wealth can bestow, for she is the wife 
of William Shelton, Esq., and he wonders why she 
grows pale and spiritless. He cannot understand 
how sadly she misses the sympathizing affection 
that blessed her childhood, and which was to her 
what the blessed sunlight is to the flowers—life and 
light. But Maria saw the truth, and being more 
like her mother than Caroline, her eyes did not fail 
to express to Mr. Shelton, something like reproach 
and even contempt. He began to dislike her. 
Her manner annoyed him; yet nothing occurred 
to disturb the icy politeness between them until 
Jast Winter. Maria had been out of town some 
weeks. The day after her return she came down 
to call on hersister. The day was very cold and 
she found Caroline in the sitting room, lying on the 
sofa, and quite ill. 

“ «Oh, how glad I am, that you have come to day !” 
she exclaimed, endeavoring to rise as Maria en- 
tered. 

«¢ Why? Whatisthe matter? You look very ill. 
You are shivering with cold. And no wonder, 
she continued looking into the stove.” Your fire is 
out and your room is as cold as Greenland !’ 

“<« Yes; I tried to get some wood to kindle it up 
again, but I was so faint and so dizzy with the 
pain in my head, that I was obliged to lie down 
again. ButI did not much care, excepting that 
my feet are cold. Feel how hot my hands are.’ 

“‘ She pressed her hand against her sister’s cheek, 
Maria started for it seemed to scorch. She had 
every symptom of fever. She said she had felt un- 
well for some days past, but Sarah called it a cold, 
and said there was no use in dosing. Mr. Shelton 
was absent. 

«<¢ And why have you not called Sarah?’ 

“<T did,ask her to send me some wood and make 
me some tea. But she has forgotten it, I suppose, 
for she has company this afternoon.’ 

“ Maria found a boy in the street, whom she sent 
immediately fora physician. Then she went to the 
kitchen, where she found Sarah displaying a new 
dress to her visitor. She told the woman that 
Mrs. Shelton was very ill, and requested some tea 
for her. 

“<< Tf people want herb tea, they may come and 
make it themselves, for all me. It wont hurt them, 
I guess!’ was the impudent reply. 

« Maria was passing to the wood-house for tuel ; 
she turned back, gazed at the woman a moment 
and then said— 

«< Sarah, whatever I may have thought, hitherto, 
my words have not reproached you. But now I 
tell you plainly, that if I were in my sister’s place, 
either you or I would quit this house to-night.’ 

««¢ You would do great things, no doubt, Madam, 
if you could. I shall never quit this house for you, 
or any of your race. We'll see, she muttered, as 
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Maria left the room, ‘who goes first, you or I. 
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Pride an] poverty! cousin Phebe, she went on, 
turning to her visitor. ‘ These Clintons are poor- 
er than starved rats; and now, because Esquire 
Shelton married one of them, they come here or- 
dering round and setting themselves up above every 
body else. But, thank Heaven, he knows them 
pretty well, by this time.’ 

«The next day I heard that Mrs. Shelton was 
Seriously ill. Iwent to call on her. It was near- 
ly dark, and as I approached the house, I heard 
Mr. Shelton’s voice in loud angry tones. He was 
standing in the front door, and I heard the follow- 
ing words, which were addressed to a woman who 
stood in the yard; ‘ Yes, leave my house, and 
never enter it again! Yes,and my premises too, 
the sooner you are away, the better!’ 

««< Your house I have left. Would to God, I had 
never had occasion to enter it, but Istand on God’s 
snow, and I shall stand here as long as I please,’ 
was the answer. 

* T recognized the voice of Maria Clinton. Not 
willing to be observed as the witness of thisscene, 
She 
was weeping bitterly. It appears, that calling again 
and finding Mr. Shelton at home, she proceeded 
to enter complaints against Sarah Davis. But 
Sarah had been beforehand with her, and Mr. 
Shelton himself had for some time beheld her with 
growing dislike and suspicion. ‘The complaints 
only led to angry words and an open quarrel, which 
ended with the scene, part of which I had wit- 
nessed. Mrs. Shelton passed through a dangerous 
course of fever. She was confined to her room 
all the Winter and Spring.” 

Such was the account of the present fortunes of 
my little favorite. It made me very sad to hear it. 
I longed to see her and speak with her. Yet what 
could I do tomake her happy? What could I do 
to change or alleviate her present destiny? Mrs. 
s was still speaking, when I observed Mr. 
Shelton’s carriage approaching, and drawing up to 
the gate. Caroline had heard of my arrival, and 
came with her husband to callonme. She seemed 
delighted toseeme. Mr. Shelton said he believed 
the news of my arrival had done more to brighten 
her face, and make her seem well again, than all 
the doctors. She was animated and talked a great 
deal; but, when I alluded to my former visit, and 
spoke of Mrs. Martin, she answered hurriedly, 
and seemed anxious to charge the subject. A 
tremulous expression of the eye told me that the 
memory of her childhood was too sacred to be dis- 
cussed there. “She was very, very beautiful. Yet 
there was a touch of sadness in the expression of 
her face, and the hues of her countenance had a 
soft, shadowy, fadingtone. AsI gazed at her face, 

thought involuntarily of the eglantine on widow 

artin’s grave. 





They gave me a pressing invitation todine with | 
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them the next day.. I went and was so fortunate 
as to find Caroline alone. Mr. Shelton had unex- 
pectedly been called away on urgent business. 

The gleaming smile and sweet tones with which 
she greeted me, and the girl like gladness of her 
manner, made her seem again like the little Carle 
with whom I had formerly rambled in the woods, 
gathering wild flowers. She was no longer anx- 
ious to avoid speaking of the past, but led the way 
to it, by reminding me of our first meeting, when 
she was in such perplexities with old brindle, and 
ia such fear of the thunder-sterm. She talked 
over all the little pleasures of her life during the 
period of our former intercourse, and, with a full 
heart, 


Heaped over their corpses cold, 
Blossoms and leaves instead of ‘mould. 


« How strange itis!” she said, looking up in my 
face, “ your presence makes all these things seem so 
real! When I amalone, I sit and think of them, 
until I can hardly persuade myself that they were 
anything but a dream.” 

‘‘ And Ralph?” Tasked, “ do you ever see him ? 
Do you know where he is?” 

Her eyes were instantly shaded by the long black 
lashes, and she bent a moment overa vase of flow- 
ers as she replied, 

“No, not of late. He came back three years 
since, and stayed a whole week with us. I have 
not seen him since. He came here again last 
Summer, but he did not call on me, and it wasonly 
by accident that I knew of his beingin town. As 
we were driving out one afternoon, I observed a 

gentleman standing under the old willow, at the 
fot of the hill, just beyond Mrs. Martin’s cottage. 
You remember the brook and the old willow tree, 
where Ralph cut my name in the bark, and under 
which we had a seat covered with moss, which we 
brought from the woods in my apron? Iknew it 
was Ralph. He was tracing the letters which are 
now all spread out and distorted. He looked up 
as we passed, but I do not think he recognized me. 
We had both changed, probably more than the 
letters.” 

“You play now, as well as sing,” Isaid, chang- 
ing the topic and turning to a beautiful piano that 
stood in the room. In childhood her wild untutored 
voice had been one of the sweetest I ever heard. 

“ Yes, sometimes, when we have company, or 
when Iam alone. But Mr. Shelton is not fond of 
music.” 

Alas! they had few tastes in common. I 
learned also, that she had given up her rambles in 
the woods, because Mr. Shelton did not approve of 
such vagabond habits. 

Isaw none of the children but the youngest, a 
little girl of four or five years. She was a pretty, 
delicate-looking child, rather fretful and peevish. 
I watched Sarah Davis with some interest, when 
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she came in to arrange the table for dinner. But Two years afterwards I visited H once more. 
her words and manner were respectful. I saw $ The drooping flower had withered and fallen. 


nothing that indicated the real state of affairs, un- 
til the dessert was placed on the table. There were 
some very fine apples. Caroline selected one of 
the fairest for little Alice. The child soon finished 
it and asked for another. 

«‘ No, no, Alice, dear,” said the young step-mo- 
ther, “ you know you have been sick, and your 
father does not like to have you eat much fruit. 
One such large apple is enough at present.” 

The child pouted awhile, but seeing no attention 
was given her, she snatched an apple from the 
dish, and began to scramble down from the table. 
Caroline caught her. ‘“ No, no, my dear, that will 
never do!” Seating the child on her knee, she 
attempted to take away the apple. ‘“ Give me this 
now, and when you are quite well you shall have 
some nice peaches.” 

“ T will have it! I wont have any peaches!” 
screamed Alice, kicking and struggling to escape. 
She finally broke away, but Caroline secured the 
apple, and quietly placed it on the table. 

“ Alice was a babe when her mother died, and 
we have spoiled her by over indulgence,” she said, 
rising and leading the way to the parlor. The 
dining-room windows opened ona piazza. Istopped 
to examine some beautiful exotics that stood there. 
The kitchen door was open, and I heard the follow- 
ing words uttered by Sarah, in no very low key :— 

“So the little darling shall have apples! She 
shall have a whole apron full. Wouldn’t let the 
poor child havean apple! If its poor dead mother 
had lived, things wouldn’t go on so, I guess!” 

Caroline had passed on, and did not hear this. 
I followed presently, and had not been seated long, 
when Alice entered with a knife in one hand, and 
with the other she held her apron, which contained 
two orthree large apples. She seated herself on 
the carpet, and began to cut them in small bits 
and eat them. Caroline looked at her a moment, 
and said in tones very gentle and very sad ;— 

« Alice, what will papa say, when he learns how 
naughty his little girl has been to-day? Where did 
you get those apples?”’ 

“Ta’nt naughty. Youare naughty. And you 
ant my mama. Sarah says you a’nt, and Sarah 
says I may have as many apples as I please.” 

Caroline colored slightly. No farther notice was 


taken of the child, and we turned again to the ex- 


amination of some engravings. Mr. Shelton re- 
turned. The afternoon passed away. 
leave, feeling that my friend was like a gentle plant 
in strange unfriendly soil. I thought of the little 
garden she and Ralph made, during our former in- 
tercourse, and into which they transplanted wild 
flowers from the woods, wondering that they would 
all droop and wither. 


Eee 


I took my 


Caroline Clinton was dead. She died they said, 
of “ quick consumption.” Her death awakened a 
sensation of sorrow which spread over the whole 
place. I had arrived in time to attend her funeral. 
She lay shrouded in her coffin, in that same room, 
where, four years ago, she had first entered and 
presided as a bride. ‘The crowd was so great, 
that I made no attempt to see her there, but I 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Shelton’s face, as he 
leaned over the coffin, and it so strongly expressed 
the bitter grief of self-accusation, that my aversion 
toward him was changed to pity. | 

We reached the quiet grave-yard, and the bier 
was placed in the shade of an old sycamore that 
grew near the open grave. There was a touching 
address, and then a short prayer warm from the 
heart of the venerable clergyman. Then a few 
young men and maidens began to sing, to a beau- 
tiful and plaintive air, the well known hymn, com- 
mencing— 

There is an hour of peaceful rest, 
To mourning wanderers given. 

Through the first few notes, the voices were low 
and hesitating; but other voices came to their as- 
sistance. Many arich soprano awoke in the crowd. 
The bass gathered fullness and depth, until the 
harmony was complete. The effect was overpow- 
ering. We were all bathed in«tears. When the 
hymn was finished, there was deep silence and 
stillness for some minutes, disturbed only by sobs 
in the crowd, and the wind playing gently with 
the branches of the sycamore above us. 

The coffin was now opened, that we might take 
our last look of the departed. I felt that I must 
look on that face once more, and, taking the arm 
of Mr. L , [pressed forward. Oh! how beau- 
tiful she was even in death! I could scarcely real- 
ize that it was death. The rose was yet on her 
cheek, and the expression of her countenance was 
so Sweet, so soft and serene, that she lay there, as 
if insleep. Some hand had placed a half blown 
bridal rose on her bosom, and, half hidden among 
the braids of her dark hair, was a cluster of pale 
snowberries. - 

I had retreated from the coffin and the crowd, 
and was leaning against a tomb-stone. I turned 
to read the inscription on it, when my attention 
was drawn to another grave,a few paces to the 
right. On the grave which had no headstone, there 
grew a tall, graceful sweet briar. I thought of 
widow Martin, and I was right, for close by its 
side was another grave, whose headstone bore the 
name of John Martin. I went to the grave and 
stood by it, examining the sweet briar, and musing 
on jall that had passed in poor Carle’s life since she 
and Ralph planted it there, when there came a step 
beside me, and a tremulous, manly voice, said :— 
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“¢ Aye, Miss , it is living still, fresh and green 
as when we first put it there, and she—” 

I turned and gazed a moment in the speaker’s 
It was Ralph Martin. He too had been at 
the funeral ? How glad, how eager I was to greet 
him! I spoke of his mother and Carle. He 
was deeply agitated, and said very earnestly, “ Her 
marriage was so strange—so sudden—I knew so 
little about it—for while she was living, I saw no one 
to whom I cared to speak of her. But you saw 
her, Miss Tell me, was she happy ?” 

I hesitated, for how could I speak freely on this 
subject now, and here. He seemed to interpret 
my hesitation, for he said, “I thought so!” and 
plucking a leaf from the sweet briar, he gazed some 
minutes in silence at his mother’s grave. 

‘«‘ They were so much to me, mother and Carle,” 
he went on, “ you remember how happy we were. 
Was it all adream? All but this strange marriage ? 
Sometimes I think so.” 

We both started involuntarily, with a thrill of 
undefined terror, for now came the sounds of the 


face. 
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earth falling on the coffin. Ralph shuddered, and 
said, “ No, no, thank God, all is not a dream! 
Death at least is a reality! And there are reali- 
ties on that shore beyond death, where the 
good and beautiful wait for us to come and rejoin 
them.” 

We pressed him to return and pass the night 
with us; but he declined the invitation. He said 
he had come to visit his mother’s grave, and to place 
there a suitable monument, and that his engage- 
ments would not permit him to go with us. He 
seemed desirous to speak farther with me, and 
promised to call on me before he left town. We 
left him standing by his mother’s grave. When 
we gained the summit of a hill, at a distance on the 
way home I looked back and he was standing 
there still, in the same position. 

He called on me as he had“promised, and then I 
learned what I had before strongly suspected. The 
early and ill-fated marriage of Caroline Clinton, 
had wrecked the cherished hopes of as noble a 
heart as ever loved or suffered. 





SPRING. 


BY M. 


Sweet Spring has come! 
She breathed upon the mountain snows, and soon, 
Ashamed, they disappear’d, and ran and hid 
Themselves in babbling brooks; then grown more bold, 
They leaped from rock to rock and onward dashed, 
Until they kissed the sleeping vale below, 
And spread themselves o’er all the pleasant fields, 
As God spreads goodness o’er this happy land. 


Her breath stole softly o’er a frozen lake; 
Anon [saw a fairy boat glide by, 

Gracefully bending to the warm South wind, 
Which gently pressed its white and tiny sail. 
Anon I saw upon the little wave 

A sluggish fish-boat lag, and in it sat, 

“Like patience on a monument,” a man 
With hook and line and large unwearied hope, 
Where late the brawny skater’s iron heel 
Fantastic circles cut, or with long strides, 
And spring and bound, to right and left he made 
The glittering flakes fly from the solid ice. 


Again she breathed upon the fields and trees ; 


Cr 


HILL. 


The fields put forth innumerable flowers, 
And filled the mellow air with incense sweet. 


The trees, anon, did wear a greener hue, 

And put forth whispering leaves and swelling buds, 
From which the husbandman, in Autumn days, 
Shall gather rich, ripe fruit, for Winter’s store. 


She breathed upon my cold and wintry heart, 
Which lay and slept within its frozen self, 
And soon its pulse of happiness beat strong, 
And filled me full of music and of love— 

Of music which keeps tune with singing birds, 
And purling rills, and wild tumultuous rivers, 
And little water-falls, and with the great 

And plunging cataract, where the Almighty 
Sings a loud, eternal anthem to the world! 
And full of love which angels smile upon, 

A love of Great Jehovah’s works in nature ; 
The sun, and moon, and stars, and all the hosts 
Which mortal eye can see—the lightning’s blaze— 
The thunder’s horrid crash—the hurricane— 
The glorious sun-rise of a Summer’s morn— 
The gorgeous sun-set of a Summer’s eve. 
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THE CELEBRATED MAN. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


AFTER THE GERMAN. 


BY C. 


\ 
CaRoLINE WoLF was the daughter of a highly 
distinguished professor, who died a few years ago, 
leaving her no inheritance except his own cele- 
brated name. But Caroline was the most beauti- 
ful girl far and near, and bore a most exalted 
name ; no one, consequently, found her very ob- 
jectionable. 
She had lost her mother when a child and now 
resided at the house of a relative, who treated her 
with the utmost love and kindness. Caroline was 
the belle of a small university town, the star, the 
most devoutly worshipped goddess of the day. She 
seemed to be formed for an idol, for she was a 
proud, inflexible and silent beauty; no one could 
boast of her preference, for she treated all her ad- 
mirers with equal coldness. 
The most ardent among a great host of her wor- 
shippers, was a young and wealthy student, whom 
we shall call William Roose. William was in- 
deed so deeply “smitten,” that his passion had 
became a bye-word among his friends; nay, in 
every circle of the little town, it had become a4 
subject of remark and pleasantry. But if such con- 
versation came to the ears of Caroline, she either 
shrugged her shoulders or gave no sign or indica- 
tion whatever of having heard what was said. 

Roose was about to leave the university. On 
the day before his departure he came, pale as 
death, to the house of Caroline’s aunt, and, in tones 
of the deepest despair, entreated her to plead his 
cause with her niece, for it would break his heart 
to leave the university without a ray of hope, with- 
out the slightest token of returned affection. The 
good lady was deeply moved at the earnestness of 
the young student’s appeal, called Caroline, and 


} 
left the room. 
The young lady sat quietly and silently upon the 


sofa, and looked unmoved at the despairing fea- 
tures of her admirer. 

“T must go hence, Miss; must leave this town 
to-morrow ; and then I can never, never return to 
you again.” 

“7 do not understand you, Mr. Roose,” was the 
cold and formal reply of the cruel beauty. 

“ Oh, Caroline! for Heaven’s sake be not so 
frigid! Must I first tell you in so many cold 
words, that you are dear to me above all the 
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world; have you not long, long since observed 
that?” 

“No sir, I have not; and if I had, what matters 
it? you depart to-morrow.” 

“ T shall not go, if you bid me stay. I will re- 
turn if you wish it; my entire life and existence 
belongs but to you. But you—you - 

“ Twell, what shall I tell you? I have hither- 
to only looked ‘upon you as a friend, thought of you 
the same as of my many other acquaintances.” 

“ Caroline, do not torture me any longer. Tell 
me briefly and candidly whether—whether you 
will always remain thus; ,tell me, whether you 
never, never will love me?” He approached her, 
sank upon his knees, and raised his hands implor- 
ingly: ‘Tell me, Caroline, whether I may hope 
that you will ever be mine? ” 

Caroline shook her head without replying, yet 
her cheeks had assumed a somewhat darker hue. 

« And why not? For Heaven’s sake, why not? ” 

‘“< Because I never shall bestow my hand on any 
but a distinguished—a celebrated man.” 

“ What a fancy!” 

“?Tis no fancy, Mr. Roose, but my firm, unal- 
terable determination. J must either marry a cele- 
brated man, or none.” 

“ But if my love for you should inspire me with 
genius and talent—if I should become celebrated ?” 

“Then I shall certainly rejoice at your success, 
and perhaps 2 

“No! Certainty—give me certainty, Caroline. 
If in three years from this day I am celebrated, 
and appear before you eo 

The lady arose, but her lover caught her hand : 
‘‘ I cannot leave you until I have a reply!” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Roose,” replied the beauty, 
with a frown, “ if you really succeed in gaining a 
great name among men, I will then no longer re- 
fuse you my hand.” 

Never perhaps in the world, was a declaration 
of love, an offer of hand and fortune, received in a 
more discouraging and cold manner; but Roose 
was contented; he loved this haughty girl so in- 
tensely, that he thought himself even more than 
happy at the cold and small ray of hope she gave 
him. 

William was one of those men who are only 
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created to bestow happiness on others, but who 
for that very reason, are usually ill-treated and mis- 
understood bythe world. Endowed with a warm 
and enthusiastic heart, a clear head, simple and pure 
manners, and witha benevolent confidence in all the 
world, he seemed destined to make life pleasant and 
agreeable to all with whom he had intercourse, as 
he also seemed to possess his great wealth for no 
other purpose than to make others happy. ‘This 
wealth he had inherited from his father, who had 
been a great banker. He himself had studied the 
law, but attained no eminence. Upon the whole, 
he had no particular talents except one, namely, to 
be amiable ; but this helped him not to celebrity, 
and no name has ever yet become great in conse- 
quence of it. It was the case perhaps in France 
in former times, but even then high birth was ne- 
cessary to make amiability perceptible—as in the 
case of Lauzun, the Duke of Richelieu, and the 
William Roose would, conse- 
quently, at no time and in no country, have expec- 
tations of becoming a celebrated man, yet on this, 
at the present moment, depended the entire for- 
tune of his life—yes, his entire happiness and 
peace, for without Caroline there was no peace or 
joy for him left in life. 

On his return to the paternal roof—his mother 
alone was still alive,and she received her dear son 
most joyfully—on his return, he had but one 
thought: the desire of distinguishing himself in 
some manner. At first,as the easiest means, he 
wrote a few poems and ballads, which he could 
not succeed in having printed ; then a novel. This 
also was returned by the editors of different maga- 
zines, who expressed their admiration of its high 
poetic value in the most flattering terms, but who 
all spoke of some important reason which compelled 
them, to their very great regret, to refuse it admit- 
tance to their columns. Next, Roose undertook 
a journey to Italy, and wrote a work on art. This 
certainly was printed, for he paid the publisher 
much more than the expenses—but his opinions on 
art were not read, not even criticised, as no re- 
viewer thought it worth his while to annihilate or 
even attack a nameless author. 

His only consolation was that Caroline still re- 
mained single, and retained the same character of 
inflexible pride and haughtiness which she had 
ever possessed. Occasionally he undertook a 
journey to her place of residence, and by a sight of 
her beauty, added new courage and strength to 
his endeavors ; but he had not spoken to her for a 
year and a half, for that time had already been 
consumed of his three years’ probation. 

By immense exertions he now succeeded in being 
elected a member of the House. For six long 
weeks he worked at a speech, which he hoped 
would open for him that path to celebrity which he 
so anxiously sought. But even here, he was again 


a 
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mistaken. He lacked the very first requisite of an 
orator—a good voice; nor had he the second—a 
calm, sure and unembarrassed manner. When he 
saw every eye directed toward himself, his memo- 
ry forsook him, he hesitated, made mistakes, and 
finally left the floor, whilst not one of all his hear- 
ers had the remotest idea of the arguments con- 
tained in his maiden speech, though he had pre- 
viously determined on delivering it in so clear, sim- 
ple and distinct a manner. 

What could he now do? His courage and con- 
fidence, which—we must reluctantly confess it— 
had been very great at first, gradually began to 
forsake him. At the right time he remembered 
one more last resort, as he thought, and for that 
purpose he wrote to the lady of his love. He 
told her, that with his large means, he would 
build an immense manufactory, on so grand a 
scale that his name must soon become known as 
one of the greatest capitalists and manufacturers. 

But Caroline’s reply was brief and cold, as she 
told him that a money-celebrity was none at all 
in her eyes; that she had only referred to great- 
ness attained by a superiority of mind. Roths- 
child, Cockerill, Astor or Sina, were nothing but 
ordinary meninher eyes. “If you have no other 
prospects,” she concluded her little note, “ we 
shall, most probably, never meet again in this 
life.” | 

William was very, very miserable. Yielding to 
the anxious entreaties of his mother, he finally ac- 
cepted an office as notary under Government. No 
one perhaps has ever devoted his services to his 
country with less love for his office than William. 
One of the first official acts of our, notary, was 
the sealing up of the effects of a dead person. A 
high officer of State, the President L ,an ec- 
centric bachelor, was the departed, whose property 
it was now William’s duty to seal up and secure, 
on behalf of the heirs, several sisters and brothers, 
who would be absent until the last will and testa- 
ment should be opened and read. 

The desk in the room, where the corpse still 
lay, was the first object to be locked up and 
sealed. On his entrance, William had long ex- 
amined the cold marble features of the dead body, 
the firmly compressed lips of which gave it the 
character of obstinacy and severity. ‘The white 
locks, however, lay so smoothly around the high 
forehead of the old gentleman, the appearance of 
the closed eyes and the small thin nose, was so 





faultless, that the first unfavorable impression upon - 


William was soon overcome. He admired the 
expression of wisdom in that fine old face. 
Before he seated himself to his task, he drew 
the green silken curtains around the old man’s 
bed, for although he felt not uncomfortable in 
the presence of the corpse, he could not help 
constantly looking around at it, knowing it to be 
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directly behind him. The papers lay about the 
desk in terrible disorder. William took them out 
one after another, to lock them up in the desk. 
Involuntarily his eye fell upon the cover of a 
thick bundle of manuscript. The superscription 
upon it was: “ European Political Economy,” and 
beneath it was written in very small letters: “I 
could write it, because I helped at it myself, but 
for the same reason could not printit. It is there- 
fore to be burned at the first opportunity.” 

William was alone, except the author, who lay 
dead behind the green curtains within a few steps 
of him. Before he had known Caroline, he, as 
well as others of his young friends, had been a 
warm politician—his old passion revived in him 
as he held this document in his hand, which might 
contain some wonderful disclosures. He could not 
desist from looking over it; and every word ap- 
peared a gemto him. Anxiously he read and 
read. He heard the door open and his assistant ap- 
proach, who had withdrawn for a few moments, 
Incapable of separating so quickly from the treas- 
ure he had just found, he hastily put the nianu- 
script into his pocket. 

When he arrived home, he severely reproached 
himself for having feloniously taken the manu- 
script, but, with the levity of youth, he consoled 
himself by the thought, that the author, who 
was the only one whom he had wronged, would 


-certainly rejoice at the other side of his grave, 


could he know that after his death, he had at 
least found one admiring reader, one person who 
would appreciate his wonderful genius. 

William read the whole evening, the whole 
night. Never had he seen so great, so remarka- 
ble a political work. ‘“ What a pity, what a 
great pity,’ he said to himself, “ that these wise, 
these acute observations cannot be read by every 
statesman! If the author had allowed it to be 
printed, he would at once have become one of 
the most distinguished, whilst at present he is 
only remembered as a talented, highly gifted, but 
eccentric man. And this work I am to burn? 
Never, never!” 

We may not relate the trains of thoughts that 
followed in William’s mind after the resolution 
was taken not to burn the manuscript; we would 
rather cast a veil over them, as all will eventu- 
ally explain itself to the reader. We do this be- 
cause we love and admire William Roose even to 
this hour, and it would grieve us to depict him in 
moments when weakness overcame the innate 
honesty and uprightness of his character—mo- 
ments, at which he was not what he would always 
have been, had not “a woman held him captive 
by her magic charms.” 

One year afterwards, Dk. Wittiam Roose (he 
had received:the honorary degree from three wni- 


¢ ried the daughter of the late distinguished Profes- 
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versities) arrived at the little town which contain- 
ed Caroline Wolf, who still was the reigning 
belle. He now came as bridegroom. A deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants met him before the town, 
and with great ceremony, presented him a golden 
goblet. William received the gift with a dark 
blush upon his cheeks. The inscription on the 
goblet was as follows: 

“To Doctor William Roose, as a wedding-gift 
by his admiring fellow-citizens.” 

The bride’s house was beautifully adorned with 
wreaths and garlands. In the saloon was spread 
arich festive board; at the head sat the bridal 
couple. But now their character seemed revers- 
ed. With looks of tender and enthusiastic admi- 
ration, Caroline’s eyes rested upon William’s fea- 
tures ; but he looked abstracted and uncomfortable. 
As soon as the cloth was removed, a jovial, thick, 
middle-aged gentleman, whose task it was on all 
occasions to propose toasts, arose, and exclaimed: 

“ Long life and happiness to the Eprror of the 
most remarkable and distinguished political work 
of our times. Three cheers! ” 

Noisily and warmly the whole company respond- 
ed to the toast. At the word “ Editor,” a smile 
arose upon almost every face, which was only 
with difficulty suppressed. Caroline had quickly 
observed this, and had glanced at her betrothed 
with a look of elated and flattered vanity. 

After William had,in a few words, returned 
thanks for the toast, she asked him in an under- 
tone, “ But why, my dear William, do you not at 
last acknowledge yourself the Aurnor of your 
work ? ” 

“ Because I am not the author, dear Caroline.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend, is it not ridiculous in you 
to endeavor to deceive me with that story? All 
the world believes you to be the author! For that 
reason you were dismissed from your office under 
Government, and for that reason every university 
and literary society has sent you honorary diplo- 
mas; nay, even the goblet from which you are 
drinking, has been presented to you as a slight 
acknowledgment of the merits of your book, which 
has founded a new era in political literature.” 

“ Nevertheless I am not the author,” replied 
William, ina tone of vexation. 

“Then please to name the author!” exclaimed 
the whole company. 

“I cannot—I dare not! 
ready told you so? ” 

“‘ But youhave never been believed.” 

William was silent, but Caroline looked upon 
him with the utmost tenderness. 

‘wo days after this, their wedding took place. 
Every newspaper contained the announcement, 
that the celebrated Dr. William Roose had mar- 
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pers containing such flattermg notices, and her 
portfolio on her bridal tour was filled with them. 

On this journey, the young couple visited also 
the city of M In honor of the distinguished 
visitors, a large soiree was given. All who could 
make the least pretensions to literary celebrity 
were invited. William and his bride were intro- 
duced to more than sixty persons. Among these 
was an elderly lady, who was presented as a na- 
tive of his own birthplace. He was not at all 
pleased at this information, for the lady in her en- 
tire manner and appearance had something ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him, a faint resemblance of 
features which caused him a shudder, without 
enabling him to discover the reason. 

But it needed very little at present to put Wil- 
liam out of humor; his mind was sad and dis- 
turbed, and even the joy of the honeymoon could 
not disperse the cloud from his brow. Yet re- 
garding this, he had every reason to be happy 
and contented, for Caroline was a most amiable 
and lovely wife. It often happens, that proud, 
obstinate and prudish girls, if they once overcome 
that pride and ;prudery, and suffer their heart at 
last to be penetrated by the ray of love, lose al] 
their former bad qualities, and exchange them for 
precisely the opposite. Such had been the case 
with Caroline. She was now gentle, kind and 
humble. Since she had been married to William, 
the most intense affection for him had grown up 
within her heart. She was as devoted to her hus- 
band as wife could possibly be—which is saying 
no little. 

And yet he was not happy ; an inward sorrow 
a deeply hidden discontent embittered the enjoy- 
ment of his happiness, and rendered him restless 
and sad. His wife evidently suffered by this mood ; 
after she had repeatedly asked for the cause of his 
sadness, and found that her questioning rendered 
him only more sad and gloomy, whilst he firmly 
refused all explanation, she no longer dared to re- 
peat her questions. 

But to return to the soiree. After William had 
turned away from her and engaged in conversa- 
tion with some others, the old lady asked her neigh- 
bor by what means the young gentleman had at- 
tained such great celebrity ? 

“«‘ By a political work,’ was the reply, “ which 
has excited the greatest attention throughout the 
world. ’Tis true, he only calls himself the editor- 
but all the world knows that he is the author. In 
consequence of this, he was dismissed from the 
service of the state, for the work contains disclos- 
ures of the policy of the European Governments, 
which cannot be pleasant to the ministry. 

« Among other matters, the work contains some 
details about the proceedings of Congress at Vien- 
na, as for instance —— .’ and here he re- 








the greatest excitement. She listened to him with 
the utmost astonishment. 

‘These words are well known to me,” she be- 
gan, “very well known. Is there not another 
passage in the book, something like the follow- 


ing, »’ and here she repeated almost 
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verbally a passage from another part of the work 


which had excited equally great attention. 

“Certainly, certainly, madame. Then you have 
read the book?” 

« Assuredly I have,” she replied, with a most 
bitter expression resting in her acute, strongly- 
marked and masculine features: but now I really 
must speak of this work with the ‘ Editor, for 
the book now interests me highly.” 

The lady arose, and walked toward William, 
who, apart from the rest of the company, was 
engaged in a political conversation with a few 
gentlemen, who listened to his words as if they 
came from the mouth of a prophet. 

“T have sought you, Doctor, to converse with 
you about your work, which ‘has particular attrac- 
tions to me, from some peculiar circumstances. 
Several expressions contained in it, are verbally 
those of my late lamented brother.” 

“ Of your brother ?” 

“Yes, of my brother, the late President L. 
of K.” 

We cannot describe the effect of these words 
upon poor William. He seemed perfectly anni- 
hilated. ‘The woman who stood before him, and 
sharply stared at him with an intense malicious 
look, seemed at this moment, from her strong re- 
semblance to the dead man, to be the late Presi- 
dent himself, who had returned from his grave 
to call him to account. Turning alternately pale 
and red, he endeavored in vain to mutter a few 
words. He stood alone before her; the others 
had all politely and discreetly withdrawn. 

“ Well, Doctor, what do you say to this re- 
markable sympathy and similarity of thought 
with my brother ?” 

At this painful moment, as if called by the 
good genius of love, Caroline came to the side of 
her husband. Gently she placed her hand upon his 
shoulder, bent toward him and cast a glance 
full of affection upon his troubled face. Reading 
his sorrows, without defining their cause, she said 
with womanly tact: ‘ Pray, dear William, come 
home with me; J am rather unwell.” 

‘The next morning, William received the fol- 
lowing note : 

“J this morning obtained a copy of the work 
edited by you. It is the work of my brother, 
which I myself copied for him once. The origi- 
nal manuscript is still in my possession. You 
have acted unjustifiably and without authority, 
for I know to a certainty that the late President 
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How you ever obtained the manuscript is of course 
unknown to me, but I am certain that it was not 
in a fair way. Moreover you have either intention- 
ally or unintentionally suffered the world to believe 
that you were the author, and have thereby gained 
cheap celebrity. Besides this, allow me to ask 
how a gentleman in your position could withhold 
the heavy profits of two editions from the rightful 
heirs ? Pauline de B., Baronness of L _ 

William, who since his return to his hotel on 
the evening before, had remained in his room, re- 
fusing to see even his wife, who suffered the 
greatest anxiety, now rejoined her. He looked 
haggard and pale as death. ‘T’o all her anxious 
inquiries he made no other reply than these few 
words: “ To-day you will learn all.” 

He then returned to his room and wrote a reply 
to Baroness B. containing the following : 

“The work which I have edited is certainly the 
work of your brother, and the only wrong (great 
as it is) that I have committed was my not ask- 
ing your permission for its publication, as I feared 
a refusal to such a request. I am, however, will- 
ing at any moment, by a public declaration, 
before the world, to secure to your late bro- 
ther the honor of the authorship, and I have 
never on any occasion acknowledged myself 
more than the editor of this great work. In re- 
ference to the last, and to me the most delicate 
point of your note, I can onlygsay that I accepted 
of no remuneration for the first edition, and that 
the proceeds of the second were given to the 
Orphan Asylum at K , for which I enclose 
you the receipt of the directors of said institution.” 

Half an hour after this William Roose received 
another note from the Baroness, in which she 
strictly forbade his naming her brother as the au- 
thor of the work. She believed that she, as the 
sister of so witty and satirical an author, would 
most probably loose the widow’s pension which, 
since the death of her husband and through the 
influence of her late brother, she had been receiv- 
ing from Government. 

William took both letters, put them into his 
pocket, and with a heavy heart approached the 
room where his wife was. He had taken a reso- 
lution which at once made his heart feel 
light and oppressed. She had already awaited him 
for two hours. Her lovely face was pale, but it blush- 
ed with joy when she saw him approach. She rush- 
ed into his arms, but he gently pushed her back. 

“ Do not be so impetuous, child, nor so tender! 
Ihave something to tell you, which may induce you 
to love me less.” 

Instead of an answer, Caroline laughed aloud. 

“Be not merry, my dear; for you at least 
it is a serious matter. Tell me what, on my 


part, could cause you the greatest unhappiness ? ” 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 
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“She has no suspicion,’ thought William. 
“Well then, since you cannot guess it, I will tell 
you. The celebrity, which for your sake I have 
assumed—Heaven be my witness, only for your 
sake, Caroline—belongs not to me. I am in reality 
only the editor of that book—the author is another. 
Even if I should lose your love, I cannot speak 
otherwise. A heavy burden is taken from my 
heart by this confession, and I will make it public. 
I am not a deceiver by nature |” 

“ And is that all, dearest? Why should I care ! 
I do not love your book but yourself, and you are 
still yourself with your kind, good, noble heart. 
Do not punish me too hard for a girlish folly. All 
that is long since forgotten! ” 

And she placed both her arms around his neck, 
and pressed her lovely face upon his shoulder. 

William wept, but they were tears of joy. He 
had not expected that only eight weeks of wedded 
life would let Caroline forget her girlish freak ; 
but what woman with a truly womanly mind will 
ask more of her husband than a good, faithful 
and loving heart, an honest mind and sound sense 2 
A vain woman may set a superficial value on 
other qualities. A young girl naturally demands 
many other things from the chosen of her heart, 
and we once knew one, who afterwards became 
an exemplary wife and mother, who in her girl- 
hood often assured us that she would never give 
her hand to a man who had not fought in at least 
one naval engagement. 

William in reality published an article in all the 
journals and newspapers, declaring positively that 
he was not the author of the ce:ebrated work, but 
that his pledged honor forbade his naming him. 
As he endorsed this publication by his word of 
honor no body any longer doubied its truth. 

He still lives, but none excep: his nearest friends 
remember his name. The gobiet which had been 
presented to him by the town of H , he again 
presented to the public museum of that town, as 
he was ashamed to gain even that much by the 
mistake of the good citizens. He still retains his 
Doctor’s diplomas, and often says in fun that he 
will leave them to his three boys as an inherited 
but not merited dignity. Since he was no longer 
a celebrated, he became a happy man. There 
are still some men in the world who find strange 
plumage a heavier burden than Strange scrrows, 
and one of those is the now unknown William 
Roose, editor of a work which has also since be- 
come unknown and forgotten. 


Baronness de B was much vexed and an- 
noyed that the expose she made should have pro- 
duced so few blushes of shame, and her malice on 
this occasion at least was but ill rewarded, since 
She in reality made a discontended and miserable 
man happy and contented. 
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LYNDHURST. 





BY MISS 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





« Azas! poor Clarinda, what shall I do for you? 
One, two, three, most undisguised yawns! Oh, 
have a little mercy onthat pretty mouth! Think 
what distress your smart admirer Mr. Llewelyn 
Hodges would feel, when you return to London, 
should he find that unfortunate feature extended 
from ear toear,as will certainly be the case if you 
continue that melancholy gymnastic exercise much 
longer. Ah,if I could create for you a crowd of 
handsome beaux as easily as my needle summons 
forth these lilies and roses, you should not long 
stand tormenting that poor fly from sheer weari- 
ness!” 

“T really cannot think how you can go on work- 
ing all day long, Helen, never seeing anything but 
this dull country ; no grand sights, no dressing nor 
visiting, no lords and ladies, no theatre, nor any 


_ single thing worth looking at ! ” 


** Now, indeed, my dear coz, if you can stand at 
that window and talk of ‘dull country,” I shall 
think you have left your eyes as weillas your heart 
in great London. What! those bed of fowers that 
I’ve planted with such care, and our pretty lawn, 
soft and green enough for the fairies to dance on, 
sloping down to the clear blue lake, where the old 
fisherman and his merry boys are so busy, “ not 
worth looking at?” And the village peeping 
from its flowering orchards, and the noble park 
yonder, with its fine old buildings that many a 
stranger, lord and lady too, Miss Clarinda, comes 
to visit! You must visit the old library; ’tis so 
delightful to stand in its great bay-window and 
read an ancient romance at sunset, while—” 


“ Phaw! Helen, how you talk! I think, as Mr. - 


Llewelyn Hodges used to say, “an inch of town 
is worth a mile of country;” but do you know 
that Mrs. Jones, the grocer’s wife, told me that 
Mr. Lyndhurst, the young squire, is coming to the 
park, to spend some time before he goes abroad. 
They say he is very rich, for his grandfather has just 
left him an immense fortune, and the park is one 
of the finest places in the country ; and Mrs. Jones 
tells me that he’s very handsome ; with light hair 
and blue eyes, she says, though Mrs. Plunket de- 
clares he has black eyes and black hair, and she 
ought to know, for her cousin Simpkins, who lives 
in London, told her that they call him lord Byron, 
and the corsair, for he wears his collar open and 
speaks in a deep voice—but look! look! Helen, 








there are two horsemen coming along the wood ; 
see, just by the gypsey’s wood ; now they are hidden 
by the trees; ah, there they are again, crossing 
the bridge by the waterfall ; ’tis the young Squire, 
I’m sure ; see how black his hair is, but he is not 
so pale as they said; and the other must be his 
college friend, the young lawyer, very poor, and 
with a large family of sisters dependant upon him ; 
but what a fine complexion Mr. Lyndhurst has, 
and a very fashionable air.” 

«“ Alas! for Llewelyn Hodges!” 
laughing. 

The object of Miss Clarinda’s admiration was 
riding leisurely along with his companion, and 
both regarded the country with an air of great 
interest. 

“Who lives in that beautiful little cottage ?” 
asked Mr. Lyndhurst of an old man, who, staff 
in hand, was walking briskly along the road beside 
them.” 

*‘Some who are more beautiful than the cottage 
and as good as landsome,” said the man, touching 
his hat. “’Tis Mrs. Sydney and her daughter 
Helen ; as blythe a bird she is as any in the for- 
est. Thecolonel died in foreign parts, three years 
ago, and left his wife and daughter without 
money or friends; so they came to our village, 
and Miss Helen supports her mother, who is but 
poorly in health, and though she worked hard at 
first from morning till night, she had always a kind 
word and a kind deed for the sick and the poor.” 

«But what employment could she obtain in 
such a retired place as this?” said Mr. Lyndhurst, 
with great interest. 

“Oh, she makes the most beautiful flowers on 
satin and velvet and such things, for the grand 
ladies in London; she learned it, poor thing, to 
amuse herself, when she was at school, in a convent 
in France, or some such far-off place, and now she 
has to do it for her bread; and with right good 
will, too, I think, for she is as gay as a lark, and 
her bright smile does more to cheer the poor she 
visits than the warmest sun that shines in Sum- 


said Helen, 
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« Really, Somers,” said Lyndhurst, to his com- 
panion, “ your fancy sketch of the village belles 
we should encounter, does little credit to your 
imagination if reality so far surpasses all your 
fiction.” | = 
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«J confess to being a miserable painter and 
fee] already deeply smitten. Ah!. envious walls! 
will you not open and disclose the angelic mortal 
enshrined within? 1 pray thee, Lyndhurst, faint 
away, suffer thy horse to throw thee, that we may 
have some excuse for entering the temple and 
beholding the hidden deity.” . 

“I thank you, Tracy, for the romantic sugges- 
tion ; but I feel much more inclined to gallop on to 
the venerable mansion of my ancestor, whose 
hall [ have never trodden, though I drew my 
first breath within its walls.” 

And so saying, he gave the reins to his horse, 
and both hastened onward in the direction of 
Lyndhurst park. 

* x  °# # * * ® 


« And now, dear mother, that I have given you 
your favorite book and parted the vine-branches 
so that you may see the white church-spire, and 
graceful sail on the blue lake, I will just ran down 
to the wood and visit our wild gypsey woman, and 
gather some sweet violets. Hark ! how that little 
bird is warbling ; he calls me out! Coming, com- 
ing, little bird, 

T’o the fresh Summer breeze, 

And the green forest trees! 
One more kiss, dear mother, and away till the 
church-bells ring !” 

As Helen walked lightly along the passage from 
her mother’s chamber, she came to the open 
door of Clarinda’s bed-room and beheld that young 
lady, her head ornamented with three rows of 
curl-papers, her countenance expressive of min- 
gled anxiety and doubt, surrounded by her whole 
wardrobe, a pea-green satin dress in one hand 
and a pink gauze slip in the other. 

‘Helen! Helen! come here one moment! | 
can’t tell what to put on to day; the pea-green 
suits my bright complexion best, but the pink 
gauze is the most fashionable ; ’tis exactly like 
lady Susan Valrymple’s ; tur lady Susan’s maid 
told my dress maker’s cousin so, and Miss Brown 
says I have quite her ladyship’s air when | put 
that gown on. Which do you think 1 had better 
wear!” 

“Indeed, poor cousin, you ask advice of an 
utter novice in the art of dress ; my own wardrobe 
is so simple that 1 know nothing about your pink 
gauzes, and pea-green satins, and lady Susan 
Dalrymples. Nevertheless, my counsel is, wear 
neither the one nor the other, but that pretty spot- 
ted muslin that lies so ignominiously in yonder 
corner. But now leave all these things and come 
with me this bright Sunday morning and see my 
old gypsey and wild forest-flowers !” 

«Really, Helen, you amaze me! How any gen- 
teel, or even respectable young lady can associate 
with an old gipsey-thief and such low creatures, I 





can’t think ; I shall certainly speak to my aunt 
about it; and as to the spotted muslin, your advice 
shows that you are a country girl and have never 
been to London.” 

‘But what makes you so anxious about your 
dress to-day, cousin? You have generally con- 
sidered anything good enough for our village 
congregation !”’ 

“ Yes, but there will be others besides the rus- 
tics at church to-day, and I choose to present a 
respectable appearance before genteel people.” 

“Oho! the two strangers! I understand it all 
now, Miss Clarinda! The triple row of papers, and 
the pea-green satin. Alas! for poor Mr. Llewelyn 
Hodges! and 


Master of Lyndhurst, beware! beware ! 
For Cupid Jurks in the curls of her hair!” 


laughed Helen, as she passed on. 

Clarinda tossed her head in disdain and pro- 
ceeded with the labors of the toilet. She then 
went to her aunt in all the glories of ringlets, arti- 
ficial flowers, a bright blue bonnet and the pea- 
green satin, to make her attack upon Helen’s visits 
to the gipsey-woman. 

Mrs. Sydney, who had invited Clarinda, the 
daughter of her only relative, to visit Helen, hoping 
she might derive that pleasure from a companion 
of her own age that no other society could supply, 
had been greatly disappointed by the vulgarity of 
her mind and of all her associations. She now, 
when Clarinda had exhausted her invectives and 
string of London opinions relative to her cousin’s 
visits to the wood, replied gently, 

‘‘You do not consider, my dear, the sacred 
claim which misery and degradation have upon 
those who are more happily circumstanced. When 
old Rachel became ill, with no one but her little 
grandson to tend her, she was an object of suspi- 
cion and dislike to the whole village, an outcast 
from society ; they seemed not to regard her as 
a human being, as one in all essential points like 
themselves ; but Helen nursed her constantly and 
tenderly, she read to her, and conversed with her 
as with a suffering sister, she led her mind solong 
benumbed and benighted to recognize the grand 
tie which binds her to the whole human family, 


and to the great unseen spirit which works in 


goodness and beauty everywhere. That mighty 
spirit of love, which is the life of the universe, pene- 
trated her soul, and the enthusiastic gratitude 
which that wild strong nature feels toward my 
Helen is incomprehensible to the weaker and 
more ordinary beings which surround us. ‘ Lady? 
she said to me one day, ‘she isa mighty angel ; 
she has split the stony mountain, and the life-giv- 
ing stream that makes the desert a garden will 
murmur her praise for ever.’ ”’ 

But Clarinda heard nothing of what Mrs. Syd- 
ney said; she had been intently watching two 
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figures, walking in the direction of the wood ; and 
suddenly exclaiming that she would go and meet 
her cousin, she hastily left the room. Taking a 
short path, she entered the lane a little in advance 
of the two gentlemen ; when after walking a few 
steps, her parasol became most unaccountably en- 
tangled in a hawthorn bush, and obstinately refus- 
ed to be extricated, until the strangers, quickening 
their pace, undertook the task, and restored the 
offender to its embarrassed owner. 

«© Mr. Lyndhurst, I suppose,” said Clarinda, cur- 
tesying to the corsair-eyed stranger ; allow me 
to thank you, and welcome you back to the estate 
of your forefathers.” . 

The gentleman bowed, and with a sly glance 
at his companion, presented ‘his friend Mr. So- 
mers.” 

Clarinda dropped a slight curtsey to the poor 
lawyer with the large family, and hardly glanc- 
ing ata face that certainly deserved notice, she 
informed Mr. Lyndhurst that her name was Cla- 
rinda Jarvis, that her family resided in London, 
and that she was now paying a visit to a poor 
relation, Mrs. Sydney, who lived in the cottage 
they had just passed. 

“ Indeed!” replied Lyndhurst, with some sur- 
prise, “the Mrs. Sydney who has a daughter 
Helen?” 7 

“ Yes, and I am really ashamed to confess that 
I am come to meet my cousin who is gone to 
see an old gipsey thief, living in the wood, whom 
she visits as constantly as if she were some gen- 
teel person.”’ 

‘Has Miss Jarvis never accompanied her 
cousin ?” demanded Somers. 

“No, indeed. I trust I know better how persons 
in society should behave. I'd like to know what 
my friends the Misses Stapletons would say, if they 
heard that I had been in the woods associating 
with beggars and thieves!” 

They had now entered the wood, and a turn 
in the winding path brought them in sight of the 
gipsey’s abode. The young men suddenly paused 
in admiration of the scene before them. A clear 
little stream, rippling o’er mossy stones, divided 
the soft forest-girdled glade; the waving branches 
threw an ever-changing light on the fresh, green 
grass, while bees hummed drowsily over tufts of 
wild flowers and graceful creepers. A dwelling, 
half hut, half tent, stood in the shade of a tall 
sycamore ; the gipsey was seated on a rude bench at 


‘the door, her tall long figure, clad in a dress of bright 


blue and. scarlet, while a scarlet ’*kerchief covered 
the long black hair that fell over her shoulders. 
Her wild eyes, expressive of strong but subdued 
feeling, were fixed on the fair Helen, who seated 
on the bank beside her, one hand resting lightly 
on the gipsey’s brown arm, the other pointing to 


the blue sky, was speaking on some subject of 
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_apparently deep interest. 





A sunbeam fell on her 
light wavy hair, and glowed on the curls of a dark- 
eyed boy at her feet, busied with childish earnest- 
ness in weaving a garland of flowers for Helen’s 
straw hat. 

Clarinda was the first to disturb the scene ; 
mis-judging the silence of her companion, she 
triumphed in the idea of her superior gentility. 
“Helen, Cousin Helen! if you can condescend to 
leave such charming society, I will introduce you 
to Mr. Lyndhurst and his friend Mr. Charles 
Somers; they have saved my parasol from des- 
truction and accompanied me in my search after 
you.” 

Helen resumed her hat and, with a parting 
word to her forest friends, moved quietly toward 
her cousin, who, by various manceuvres, now con- 
tinued to monopolize the young heir; who seem- 
ed to find a mischievous pleasure in exciting her 
London conceits and affectation, casting every 
now and then a merry glance behind, which his 
friend was too much occupied with his fair com- 
panion to observe. 

‘‘'You seem to be very deeply interested in 
your gipsey-friend, Miss Sydney ; she has a fine, 
strongly-marked countenance.” 

‘¢ Yes, old Rachel interests me exceedingly. I 
love to talk with her, she is so different from 
other people ; all her ideas are so fresh, she looks 
at everything in so original a way and her ex- 
pressions are so picturesque that it is like walking 
in the forest, or by the sea-side, to talk to her. 
But you shall come and see for yourself; that is, 
if you are willing to make acquaintance with my 
gipsey-queen.”” 

“ Nothing would please me more; and your 
romantic woodland walks, the haunts of the wild 
flowers, and the tine mountain scenery, will you 
not show me these also?” | 

‘* Qh, yes! I will leave you in a wild valley and 
suddenly appear on a mountain above ; I will lead 
you over rock and torrent, and pathless wild, 
where you would hardly dare to follow.” 

‘Agreed, agreed! Where you lead I will 
follow ; and we will have boating excursions on 
the lake, and a pic-nic on the littie island, and a 
ride to yonder ruined abbey.” 

And thus many pleasant plans were laid, and 
as Charles parted from his new acquaintance at 
the cottage, he thought of no matter what, perhaps 
of dusty law-books. 

‘* Mr. Lyndhnrst, of Lyndhurst’s park, is cer- 
tainly smitten,’ was Clarinda’s last thought, as 
they turned away, and ‘‘ what fine eyes Mr 
Somers has? what delightful walking parties we 
shall have, and his arm will be such an excellent 
support for my dear mother,” was Helen’s, 
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“Pm thinking, neighbor,’ to her friend Mrs. 


Jones, “there are two hearts that have changed » 


owners lately, not very far from our village.” 

““ Aye, indeed; d’ye notice them at church 
every Sunday ; how his eyes are fixed on Miss 
Helen instead of the minister? How devoutly he 
listens. to the chant when she’s singing 2?” 

*“ And how well she knows his step when he 
follows her after service ; she never turns her head, 
but I can see her color change, and her eye grow 
brighter; and then the riding, and sailing, and 
walking by moonlight ; and, Pll tell you, neighbor, 
what my Robert overheard the other night. He 
had gone into the wood by the little beach Miss 
Helen loves so well to walk on, and just as he was 
going away he heard low voices, and there, sure 
enough, comes Mr. Charles and our young lady 
sauntering along: but he mustthave asked her 
already to have him for a sweetheart, I reckon, 
for Bob says her cheeks were very red, and she 
was pretending to look very hard at a shell; and 
Mr. Charles says, ‘‘ And you will be true to me, 
sweet Helen, though years should pass before I 
canclaim my bride,” and she makes some answer 
in a low voice, upon which he calls her angel or 
cherub, or something profane, but she laughs and 
says she’s a mermaid, and sings something about 
a knight whom she loved, and he points to a star 
and says something ; Bob couldn’t make out what, 
about a pole, but just then he stumbled over a stone, 
and was afraid he would be heard, but you see how 
it is.” 

“What a pity they are so poor; they’d make 
such a handsome couple! but they say he has 


three sisters depending upon him, and that trifle of 


a legacy that Mrs. Sydney has, is not enough for 
mother and daughter even.” 

*““ Whata pity ’tis not the young squire, that the 
fine London Miss is trying so hard to catch. But 
I fancy she’ll find herself mistaken, for he only 
laughs at her, and she doesn’t care a straw for him 
except for the park and the large fortune. How 
odd that she should be Miss Helen’s cousin; but 
good-bye, neighbor, I left my brat squalling in the 
cradle and I must run home and see if he is 
quiet.” 

& # # * % 

“ Helen! Helen! have you head the news?” 
cried Miss Clarinda, bursting into the sitting- 
room; “ Mr. Lyndhurst is going to give a grand 
ball; all the lords and ladies for twenty miles 
round are invited ; a splended band and supper are 
coming down from London, and I’m engaged to 
dance the first two sets with the young squire, 
and his married sister with the grand title is com- 
ing down to preside, and I shall wear my pink 
gauze and my jessamine wreath in my hair, like 
lady Susan Dalrymple. And Mr. Somers is 
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going the next day to London to finish his studies. 
Only think of my leading off the dance before all 
the grandfolks! I rather think they'll begin to 
suspect something from that!” and Clarinda drew 
herself up with a dignity befitting the future 
mistress of Lyndhurst Park. 

Helen started at one part of this announcement ; 
‘‘ how strange,” she thought, “‘ that Charles should 
not have mentioned his departure to me.” But 
the reflections of all were interrupted by a loud 
rap from the knocker, and the entrance of their 
only servant with a box from London directed 
to Miss Helen Sydney, which, when opened with 
many expressions of surprise, was found to contain 
an elegant ball-dress, and a delicate billet of 
scented paper on which were traced the words, 
“From a sincere friend,” in a small, ladylike 
hand. 

Endless were the conjectures occasioned by this 
well-timed gift; but all equally vain; no clue 
could be found, and nothing remained to be done 
but patiently to awaita solution of the mystery, and 
soothe the mortification of Clarinda at her cousin’s 
superior dress ; indeed that young lady would have 
been inconsolable but for the thought of her own 
more stylish air and likeness to Lady Susan 
Dalrymple. 

Fs % ¥ # * 

The much expected night at length arrived, as 
lovely asSummer moonlight could make it. The 
party from the cottage were the first to arrive ; 
Clarinda, in the highest spirits, talked and laughed 
incessantly, but Helen was sunk in a revery, from 
which she was roused by a light touch on her arm, 
and the whispered words, “ Lovely dreamer, come 
with me, and let your favorite landscape, seen by 
the silvery moonlight, draw you back to the beauti- 
ful earth you have left.” 

So saying, Charles led her into the old library, 
and as Helen looked out through her favorite bay- 
window, she uttered an exclamation of delight at 
the beauty of the scene, but a shade of unusual 
sadness stole over her as she gazed. “ The moon- 
light never seemed sad to me before, but when 
shall we see it again together? But, Charles, why 
did you not tell me that you are going so soon to 
leave us?” 

‘Helen, my own Helen,” he said, gently en- 
circling her with his arm, ‘‘ I will never leave you! 
Can you forgive my first and last deception? Can 
you love Charles Lyndhurst as you promised to 
love Charles Somers? It is he, dearest, who has 
sought your love, and all your eye can see, all that 
wealth can give,and devotion the most heartfelt 
and unchangeable, are yours.” 

“Forgive him, forgive him, sweet Helen! ” 
said a beautiful and stately lady advancing to the 
bewildered girl. “Youthful gayety first en- 
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couraged the mistake of your cousin, and a lover’s 
romance continued it; and even my graver years 
have joined in the innocent deceit. And now let 
me complete my token of sisterly affection,” and 
she placed a circle of white violets, fashioned 
from pearl, in her hair, “ and away to the ball- 
room! and merry be the dance that welcomes 
Lyndhurst’s fairest bride !” 

So vanished Clarinda’s ambitious hopes; but 
she covered her wounded vanity by a violent 
flirtation with a young officer; and as the real 


Tracy Somers professed to be deeply mortified at 





LONDON INIA A 


her disdainful treatment, she was easily consoled, 
and shortly after amused Mr. Llewellyn Hodges 
and the rest of her London friends, with stories of 
her broken-hearted admirer. 

Helen’s gipsey still continued to occupy her for- 
est-home during a part of each year, and a blessing 
followed the name of Rachel, the earnest, fearless 
friend of sickness and misery. The rest of her 
time she passed with her own wild tribe, and 
many an orphan and little outcast she brought to 
the Lady of Lyndhurst “ that they might,” to use 


‘her own words, “see God’s most beautiful child.” 





JUNE. 


* 


BY MRS. M. 


N. 


M’ DONALD. 


LavGHLINGLyY thou comest 
Rosy June, 
With thy light and tripping feet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 
And thy waters all in tune; 
With thy gift of buds and bells, 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild-bird and the bee, 
On the blossom or the tree, 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thee, 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee 
Rosy June, 
And I love the flashing ray 
. Of the rivulets at play, 
As they sparkle into day, 
Rosy June! 


Most lovely do T call thee, 
Laughing June ! 
For thy skies are bright and blue, 
As a sapphire’s brilliant hue, 
And the heats of Summer noon, 
Made cooler by thy breath— 
O’er the clover scented heath, 
Which the scythe must sweep so soon: 
And thou fan'st the fevered cheek 
With thy softest gales of balm, 
Till the pulse so low and weak, 
Beateth stronger and more calm. 
Kind physician, thou dost lend ; 
Like a tried and faithful friend, [bring, 
To the suffering and the weary, every blessing thou canst 
By the sick-man’s couch of pain, ; 
Like an angel, once again [wing, 
Thou hast shed a gift of healing, from’ the perfume-laden 
And the student’s listless ear, 
As a dreamy sound and dear, 
Hath caught a pleasant murmur of the insect’s busy hum, 
Where arching branches meet 
O’er the turf beneath his feet, [come ; 
And a thousand Summer fancies, with the melody have 
And he turneth from the page 
Of the prophet or the sage, 
And forgeteth all the wisdom of his books ; 
For his heart is roving free 
With the butterfly and bee, 
And he heareth but the music of the brooks, 
Singing still their merry tune, 
In the flashing light of noon, 
One chord of thy sweet lyre, laughing June! 


I have heart-aches many a one 
Rosy June! 
And I sometimes long to fly 
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To a world of love and light, 
Where the flowerets never die, 

Nor the days gives place to night ; 
Where the weariness and pain 

Of this mortal life are o’er, 
And we fondly clasp again 

All the loved ones gone before ; 
And I think, to lay my head 
On some green and sheltered bed, 

Where, at dawning or at noon, 
Come the birds with liquid note 
In each tender warbling throat, 

Or the breeze, with mournful tune 
To sigh above my grave— 
Would be all that I should crave 

Rosy June! 


But when thou art o’er the earth, 
With thy blue and tranquil skies, 
And thy gushing melodies, 
And thy many tones of mirth— 
When thy flowers perfume the air, 
And thy garlands wreath the bough, 
And my birth-place, even now 
Seems an Eden bright and fair— 
How my spirit shrinks awa 
From the darkness of the tomb, 
And J shudder at its gloom 
While so beautiful the day. 
Yet I know the skies are bright, 
In that land of love and light, 
Brighter, fairer than thine own, lovely June, 
No shadow dims the ray, 
No night obscures the day, 
But ever, ever reigneth, high eternal noon. 


A glimpse thou art of heaven 
Lovely June! 
Type of o purer clime 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Where the amaranth flowers are rife 
By the placid stream of life, 
Forever gently flowing, 
Where the beauty of the rose 
In that land of soft repose, 
Nor blight, nor fading knows, 
In immortal fragrance blowing. 
And my prayer is still to see 
In thy blessed ministry, 
A transient gleam of regions that are all divinely fair, 
A foretaste of the bliss 
In a holier world than this, [there. 
And a place beside the loved ones, who are safely gathered 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBIJBOCTS. 


BY MISS EMILY E. 


CHUBBUCK. 


MYSTERY. 


Lire is all a mystery ! The drawing of the breath, 
the beating of the pulse, the flowing of the blood, 
none cancomprehend. We know that we are sen- 
tient beings, gifted with strange powers, both in- 
‘tellectual and physical, capable of acting, thinking, 
feeling, comparing, reasoning, and judging ; but we 
do nut know by what means we perform the dif- 


- ferent functions, not even so much as to compre- 


hend how the simplest thought is originated. The 
mind of an idiot—of one of the lower animals 
even—is a study toodeep for us. “ The goings forth 
of the wind,” the “ balancing of the clouds,” the 
living leaf bursting from the dead brown stem, all 
processes of nature however common or simple, 
are beyond the grasp of human intellect. Each of 
us is a mystery to self and to the friends that look 
uponus. We raise an arm, and we know that in 
that simple movement a thousand little assistants 
are required ; but we do not fully understand the 
philosophy of their application ; and we are totally 
ignorant of the grand principle, without which 
they are cold unfeeling clay. Our friends, too, are 
complete mysteries tous. They are alway acting as 
we were sure they would not; and they move about 
complete embodiments of mystery; with hearts 
almost wholly unexplored, heads full of strange 
theories, and natures subject to incomprehensible 
impulses and caprices. Within, without, around, 
we can comprehend nothing ; we cannot solve even 
the simplest thesis of nature, whether written on 
the human constitution, or this earth builded by 
the great Architect for our use. The past to us is 
chaos ; the present is a waking dream, in which 
“‘ seeing we see not, and hearing we hear not;” and 
the future is wrapped in the deepest, the most im- 
penetrable obscurity. We know neither how nor 
for what purpose we exist ; nor what is to be the 
destiny of that principle within us which every 
heart-throb proclaims to be eternal. When we 
pause to think, our own shadows may well alarm 
us; and when we turn our dim weak eyes on our 
own ignorance, even to our partial selves so palpa- 
ble, we shall not dare to sneer at the wildest vagary, 
that the human mind has ever engendered: Sneer! 
Why, wnat know we, poor, puny, imbecile creatures 
that we are !—save that moral truth which stamps 





us the offspring of the Eternal; that unswerving 
trust which is our only safety—our anchor while 
drifting on these dark unknown waters. There is 
none to solve the deep mystery of these things 
about us ; but we feel in the darkness the clasp of 
a strong hand. Oh, may we never strive: to 
cast that hand from us! In the far, far distance 
burns one star. Oh, may we never raise a cloud be- 
tween itslight and our bewildered eyes! May we 
never, never, forget in the midst of the mystery by 
which we are encompassed, that “‘ we are not our 
own,” that we are not gifted with the power of 
guiding ourselves; and may we yield the trust of 
childhood to the sure foot, the strong arm, and the 
all-seeing eye of Him who made us what we are, 
and is leading us to the place where we-may learn 
what we have been and shall be. 





THE PRIEST’S SOLILOQUY.—AN EXTRACT. 


It is even so, thought the good old man, as the 
the door closed behind the misguided misanthrope ; 
this is a beautiful world of ours, but it is the gild- 
ed cage of many a fluttering spirit that, neverthe- 
less, would shrink from freedom if it were offered. 
Keyling is miserable, more miserable than the poor 
wretch crouching amid rags, and filth, and loath- 
someness, (for such suffering can bare no compari- 
son with mental agony,) and yet he knows not 
why. What matters it to him that the earth is 
green, and the heavens surpassingly magnificent? 
He knows that the impress of his foot will ere long 
disappear from the one, and his eye close upon 
the other. He knows that the flowers will bloom, 
the birds sing; that Summer will flush the fields, 
and Winter bring in turn its peculiar attractions, 
when his heart is pulseless and his tongue mute ; 
but he does not know that in the dissevering of 
the silver cord is gained the freedom for which the 
spirit pants. This world is too narrow for his soul 
to expand in, and he feels cramped and chained; 
yet, if the door of his cage were flung open, he 
would tremble at sight of the unknown space be- 
yond, and would not venture out, but cling to the 
gilded wires until torn away by the resistless hand 
of death. Earthnever satisfied an immortal mind ; 
the “ living soul,’ which is neree less than the 
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breathing of Deity himself, can be satisfied but with 
infinity—infinity of life, action, and knowledge. 
Its own feeble glimmer is enough for the fire-fly ; 
and its wing and voice, with the free heavens and 
beautiful earth, for the bird; they were formed by 
the Almighty’s hand; but their life is not an eman- 
ation of his life, and their little spirits “‘ go down- 
ward to the earth.” But what can satisfy the 
deathless soul immured in a clay prison, with but 
clouded views of the finite beauties around it, and 
wholly unconscious of its divine origin and final 
destiny? No wonder Keyling is miserable ; for he 
is blinder than the untutored savage who “ sees God 
in clouds and hears him in the wind.” For years 
he has been struggling for a meteor: while it reced- 
ed he never paused or wearied; but, when his 
hand closed over it and he grasped a shadow, the 
truth dawned upon his spirit ; and, in the bitterness 
of its first perception, he cursed himself and cursed 
his destiny. He hates the world, and himself and 
mankind, and talks madly of the death-damps, the 
grave, and the slimy earth-worm, as though supe- 
rior to their horrors; but yet he isin Jove with life, 
as much as the veriest devotee of pleasure in exis- 
tence. Itis this panting for immortality, this long- 
ing for a wider range, that makes him sometimes 
imagine, in his impatience, that he is anxious to 
lie down to his eternal rest and never wake. If his 
spirit could but understand its heavenward destiny, 
if he would learn to look beyond these narrow boun- 
daries, if, in dismissing the worthless, he would 
properly estimate the high and imperishable, poor 
Keyling would find that even on earth there are 
inexhaustible sources of happiness. Alas for the 
weakness of human nature! Whata very wreck 
a man becomes when left to his own blindness and 
folly.. The loftier the intellect the higher its aspi- 
rations and the more comprehensive its f: culties ; 
the lower does it descend in darkness if the torch 
of religion has never been lighted within. It is 
misery to feel the soul capable of infinite expansion 
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and allow it a range no wider than this fading ever- 
changing earth; to taste the bliss of life, mingled 
with the bitter draught of death; to love the high 
and holy, and never look toward the fountain of 
holiness—deep, deep, and mingling in itspure tide 
the richness of all wisdom and knowledge. Oh 
how depressing must be the loneliness of such souls! 
How awful the desolation! Too high for earth 
and knowing nought of heaven! Even the good 
in their natures is perverted and adds to the 
chaos of darkness within. When they see 
the strong oppress the weak, vice triumph over 
virtue, innocence borne down by care and poverty, 
and guilt elevated to a throne, they say this is 
enough to know of him who holds the reigns of 
such a government ; and, in their folly, deem them- 
selves more merciful than the Father of mercies. 
Making this world the theatre of life, and the years 
of man its sum, they fix upon this inconceivably 
small point in comparison with the whole ; and, 
from such a limited view, dare to tax the Ruler of the 
universe with injustice. Unable to comprehend 
the policy of the divine government, and misap- 
prehending the object and tendency of earthly suf- 
fering, they lose themselves in the mazes of soph- 
istry, and become entangled in the net their own 
hands have spread. | 

Poor Keyling! he drank of the poisonous tide 
of infidelity, and every thought is contaminated 
the moment it springs up into the heart. This 
gives it coloring to the earth and sky, to life and 
death. It breaks the chain that binds the world of 
nature to its Creator, dissolves the strongest fasci- 
nation of the beautiful things around us, and ren- 
ders meaningless the lessons traced by the finger of 
God upon everything he has made. It removes 
the prop from the bending reed, and the sunlight 
from the heart; it binds down the wing of hope, 
and turns theupraised eye earthward; it offers only 
“the worm, the canker, and the grief,” and points 
the fluttering soul toa grave of darkness and oblivion. 





A SGENE FROM HOPE LESLIE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


WE are pleased that we can present to our readers 
another of those superb engravings, from original 
designs, which have elicited such universal and 
spontaneous commendations from the conductors 
of the press in every section of the United States. 
Our subject is taken from a popular volume by one 
of the best of our female writers, and our artists, 
jealous of their fame, have produced a design and 
an engraving which cannot fail to please our pa- 
trons. 





We point, with pride and confidence, to . 





our extended series of original designs as the ful- 
filment of past promises and the pledge of future 
exertions. 

And what a melancholy scene do the novelist 
and our artist draw! Such was, alas! the hard 
fate of many who were pioneers in the cause of 
civilization. Many a hearth was left desolate— 
many a parent’s heart wrung with anguish and the 
fell passion of insatiable revenge awakened in 
many a manly breast that knew not before a 
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harsh or bitter feeling. The sun arose in the 
morning, and sire and sons, and mother and 
daughter, obeyed the call and cheerfully returned 
to their daily labor. The enterprizing father and 
his stalwart sons went forth into thé forest to 
complete the task of felling trees which for many 
long years had flourished untouched and unharmed, 
while the matron and her little ones remained 
at home to pursue their domestic engagements— 
each and all happy in their novel employments 
and growing rightly proud of the spot which they 
are henceforth to call their own. The sun goeth 
down and the laborer retireth from his toil, indulg- 
ing with his wonted gladness in the hope that his 
little ones will run forth to meet him, while the 
partner of his chequered life—the companion of 


-his youth and manhood—waits to greet him with 


a cheering welcome that shall compensate him for 
his arduous fatigue. 

Alas ! the spoiler hath visited his dwelling. The 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife have done their 
duty—* lover and friend is removed far from him 
and his acquaintance into darkness”’—the iron 
frame quivers beneath the sudden and accumulated 
wo and henceforth he who wasall love and affec- 
tion and kindness becomes the avenger, thirsting 
for the blood of the murderers. 

Fortunately such enormities are now scarcely 
known. 
the wilderness—may build his log cabin in the 





The pioneer may enter the heart of 
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depths of the forest or roam over the boundless 
prairies without fear of the wily Indian’s unsleep- 
ing cruelty or the fell savage’s unsated thirst for 
blood. Many causes have contributed to this 
change—causes that will continue to perpetuate a 
result so favorable to the progress of this great na- 
tion and its free institutions. What a destiny 
awaitsus! With untrodden forests and boundless 
prairies from which the aborigines are gradually 
disappearing from before us—waiting until the 
growing population and their unrivalled enterprize 
yet beyond, and again still further beyond, 
shall force them to occupy territories and regions, 
until this great continent shall every where be 
pressed by the foot of the free, and every 
valley and mountain, and hill top and ocean shore, 
and prairie’s deep shall echo to the song of freedom 
and the aspirations of virtue. 

In the meantime look upon the picture of the 


‘past and reverently remember that compara- 


tively bloodless as shall have been the extension of 
this nation, still our forefathers had their perils and 
their severe trials, and while we emulate their vir- 
tues—their hardihood, their fearlessness, their 
patience and their indomitable perseverance—let us 
cherish the sad remembrance of what they suffered, 
in such scenes as our artist has portrayed, that 
they might secure independence for themselves, 
their children and their posterity. 





SPRUNG. 


BY JAMES P. 


s 


Tue Spring revives in beauty, stern Winter’s race is run, 

And flowers, like happy sisters, are laughing in the sun; 

Creation bursts its icy chain, the breeze floats softly by, 

The woods are robed in richest green, in brightest hues the 
Sky; 

And sweetly o’er the sunlit scene, the birds their music pour, 

But the loved and lost who sleep in death the Spring may not 
restore. 


The sun comes forth in glory, and the stars look down in love ; 

There’s richness in the earth beneath, and splendor all above ; 

The waters flow more soothingly, and the breezes have a tone 

Of whispering softness, gentle Spring, which makes them all 
thine own: 

But on thy opening beauties, whilst singing thus thy praise, 

The loved and lost who lonely sleep with us no more shall 
gaze. 


Along whatever path we tread, reviving beauties spring— 
The bee amid the blossoms, and the bird on flashing wing: 
The clustering vines, in deepening robes, embrace the shat- 





tered oak, 
And hide the wounds inflicted there by lightning’s blasting 
stroke ; . 
xe 
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And bursting from their Wintry grave, all things new 
life resume ; 

But come no more the loved and lost who slumber in the 
tomb. , 


The thunder as it rolls away in rumblings long and loud, 

And then the radiant bow hung out upon the showery cloud ; 

The sunshine and the shade which chase each other o’er the 
plain— 

And the swallow as it bathes its wing high up in the gentle 
rain— 

Are ne’er deceiving requiems o’er stormy Winter’s bier— 

Spring cometh—but the loved and lost—alas! they are not 
here. 


We welcome thee, resplendent Spring! as Winter’s gloom de- 
parts ; 

We hail thee for thy sunny smile upon our frozen hearts, 

And for emotions kind and sweet, which thou alone canst stir 

We hail the bright and rosy Queen of the reviving year! 

And another fresh and dewy wreath from thy radiant brow 
we'll tear, 

In memory of the loved and lost upon our hearts to wear. 
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MUSIC BY MISS ELIZABETH ANNE WHITE. 
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Let evergreens above her tomb 
With never fading verdure grow ; 
Place rose and lily there to bloom, 
That she in Heav’n our love may know. d 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Do not chide us, gentle reader, neither be angry with us over- 
much, because we last month omitted to tell you about 
books and things thereunto appertaining. Possibly our si- 
lence was more oppressive to ourselves than to you, and cer- 
tainly it leaves us more to say at this “ present sitting,” 
which will or will not be a hardship, according as the spirit 
of gossiping may influence us. Truly our library table ‘ groans 
being burthened,’ and we would fain ease it of its load, for 
between ourselves, there are some books thereupon which 
our heart yearns to speak of. And you want to hear about 
them? Well then you are just in the humor we wished you 
to be, so let us enjoy ourselves. 

A recent volume of Wiley and Putnam’s “Library,” is 
Hoop’s Porms, collected by his widow, and ushered into the 
world with this touching announcement: “ This collection 
of Mr. Hood’s poems, is made in fulfillment of his own de- 
sire. It was among his last instructions to those who were 
dearest to him.”? One’s heart is sad to think of the ‘ dearest to 
him ’—the once hopeful and happy widow and happier wife, 
but now mournful and stricken widow—gathering up the 
scattered gems, in toiling for which the one dearest to her 
had spent his strength, and exhausted the powers of life, 
and erecting them into a monument of his genius and of her 
affection. And yet, even in the mournful employ, the widow 
might find a proud consolation in the assurance that the vol- 
ume would he an enduring record of the better nature of him 
whose noblest feelings were to a great extent concealed from 
the world. It has been well said of this collection of Hood’s 
poems, that “no wish to blot one line in these his best and 
worthiest efforts, troubled his repose. Pity for the erring, 
mercy for the weak, scorn of hypocrisy and bigotry—the 
preservation through a rough life, of every humanizing and 
tender thought to which his youth gave birth, were the sus- 
taining impulses to this desire, as they are the spirit of these 
poems.” 

The American publishers have sacredly observed the poet’s 
last wish, and have sent forth the collection unaltered and 
unabridged. 

Let us take up another of Wiley and Putnam’s publica- 
tions: ScENES AND THoUGHTS IN EuRope—a _ pleasant 
book, and withal instructive. You are tired of Transat- 
lantic tours. Well, we do not wonder, for their name is 
‘‘ Legion.” But this volume will repay a perusal notwith- 
standing, for herein it differs from the multitude that have 
preceded it, that there are thoughts in its pages. The author, a 
southern gentleman, G. H. Calvert, Esq., of Baltimore, has 
looked on things and places not merely with hasty and 
superficial glances, but has staid to contemplate and observe, 
and has taken time to mature his views befure he has given 
them to the world. The book reads, as you will find, as 
though the author had not intended to “ make a book,”’ but 
to communicate to a friend just those portions of his tour, 
which present to him a phase different from that in which 
they are generally viewed. But lay aside that, and take 
up those two volumes of Harpers’ “ new miscellany.” The 
title is “JouRNAL or ResEaRCHES INTO THE NaTURAL 
HistTorv anpGro.oey of the countries visited during a voy- 
age of H. M.S. Beagle, round the world under the command 
of Captain Fitz Roy, R. N.’ The voyage of the Beagle, was 





undertaken’by the British government, solely for scientific pur~ 
poses, and Mr. Darwin accompanied it at the special request 
of the commander, and with the sanction of the lords 
of the admiralty. The narrative of the voyage is very 
interesting, hut the principal value of the two volumes 
is in the great addition they make to the facts already known 
in natural history, geology having special prominence, 
and these facts and observations thereupon, are given in so 
pleasant a style, that if you have any love for natural history 
you will hedelighted with the book. You wanted just such 
a book. Well then let us tell you that it may be procured, 
neatly bound, for fifty cents a volume And by the way, 
while you are purchasing, let us recommend to you other vol- 
umes of the same series. The NARRATIVE OF CRIMINAL 
TRIALS, is a book that has a stronger clam upon the general 
reader that its title would lead one to suppose. It is a trans- 
lation from the German of Anselen Ritter Von Feurbach, 
celebrated as a legislator, a writer and a judge, the chief for- 
mer of the criminal code of Bavaria, and for many years pre- 
sident of its highest criminal court. A careful perusal of this 
volume will teach the reader to look beyond the surface of 
the various matters coming under his observation. 

Of a different character is another volume on our table, 
entitled SoLace ror BEREAVED Parents. It is published 
by Robert Carter, and is from the pen of Dr. Thomas Smith. 


No one suffering under that suffering, the anticipation of - 


which led one of the best of men to exclaim ‘‘If I am be- 
rieved of my children I am bereaved,” can read this delight- 
ful volume without feeling that the wounds of a bleeding 
heart may be staunched by the consoling truths of the gospel. 
The same publisher has also just issued a volume, from the 
pen of the Rev. Henry Dunnan, D. D., entitled Sacrep Puit- 
OSOPHY OF THE SEasons. It is one of a series devoted to 
the seasons of the year, each to be published, we presume, 
as these seasons revolve. The present volume refers to 
Srping, and is a really delightful treatise on that delightful 
season. The writer displays a familiar acquaintance with 
the natural history of the season, and crowds his pages with 
information ; but the value of the work, to a rightly dis- 
posed mind is that from each peculiar phase of the season is 
drawn an argument to demonstrate the existence, and attri- 
butes of God. In the present volume this argumentis drawn 
from the various operations of a benevolent Deity so remark- 
ably seen in the Spring-time, as reproduction, diffusion of 
light and heat, the deposition and distribution of moisture 
&c. &c. &c, The suggestions and reflections are also of a 
high order, and add greatly to thé interest of the volume. 

THE oLD CONTINENTAL, by Paulding, published by Paine, 
and Burgess, though a new publication is not, as the author 
informs us, a new work. It was written many years ago, 
and doubtless has been carefully revised before publication. 
The name of the author will secure for it a wide circulation. 
The object or design of the story, appears to be a representa- 
tion of the spirit and sufferings and sacrifices of a class of 
persons whose names rarely appear among the legendary sto- 
ries of the past, but who nevertheless bore the brunt of wars 
turmoils and dangers, and on that the author has been emi- 
nently successful. His characters are well selected, and judi- 
ciously pencilled out. 
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DR. JOHN K. 


MITCHELL. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 





BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 





We have here an admirable likeness. Graham’s 
‘* Portrait Gallery” has rarely been graced by a more 
faithful delineation of the features of a “ contributor” 
than is presented in the instance of Dr. John K. 
Mitchell; and, in these days of quick inference and 
rapid conclusion, one is not a little tempted, with so 
close a resemblance in view, illuminated, as it were, 
by an autographic fac simile, to inquire a little into 
the analogies, and to endeavor to find how far we are 
thus furnished with a clue to disposition. It is true, 
‘ indeed—at least, so they say—that induction of this 
sort often leads to error; and the prosaic world utters 
caution against opinions founded, as it thinks, upon 
the uncertain data afforded by the flourish of a pen, 
or by the “‘ natural language” of the corporeal man; 
and, therefore, without insisting upon it that the in- 
ward spirit invariably declares itself in outward signs, 
we may at least venture to intimate that the theory 
referred to, finds:support on this occasion, and that 
the physiognomy, both personal and chirographic, of 
the “contributor” now before us, is not without its _ 
Significant meaning. Though devoted to science, 
and deservedly distinguished in the arduous labors of: | 
professional life, Dr. Mitchell has yet retained the 
inclination, and improved the passing moment, to cul- | 
tivate the fetter graces of literature; and by a happy | 
facility, arising: from a combination of perseverance | 
with versatility of intellect, he has been enabled to 
gather a laurel in the opposite fields of fact and fancy. 


“It must, of course, be understood that. his imaginative |’ 


efforts have been mainly in the way of recreation, 

while his more serious pursuits form the business of 

life; but it is so unusual, even in a less degree, to 

meet with those who have gained, or who seek to 
3) 


a 


gain distinction among men, who are not enslaved by 
a single thought—remorselessly ridden, Sinbad-like, 
by an ‘‘old man of the sea”—that it is pleasant to 
dwell upon instances which show it to be still practi- . 
cable to be deeply engaged in scientific research, yet 
open likewise to impressions of a less rugged aspect ; 
and we feel disposed to ask, under the assurance of 
affirmative response, whether a hint somewhat to this 
effect be not furnished both by the portrait and by the 
penmanship which are offered to our contemplation. 

Philosophy is all the better with a demonstration at 
hand that it is not of necessity evermore haggard from 
the laboratory or hoarse from the lecture-room ; and it 
is by no means an unimportant lesson to learn that the 
disciplined mind acquires a power to direct its ener- 
gies at will, that painful toil may be so varied by 
literary diversion and by the charms ocial inter- 
course, as rather to increase than to diminish its vigor, 
and to strengthen, rather than to enfeeble itS*capabili- 
ties for application. s 

Such, we may venture without flattery 1 remark, 
is the example afforded by Dr. Mitchell; and we allude. 
to it somewhat emphatically, as it embodies ‘antfhti- 
mation to the studious that the ‘slipshod habits into 
which they are tempted, should be looked upon more 
in the light of a fault than of a virtue. It is worth re- 
membering that shattered nerves and an unwholesome 
aspect—that carelessness\ef dress and awkwardnesses 
of address, indicating an intellect which grows crooked 
without elasticity, in one direction—though so long 
looked upon as part of ‘‘ the schools,”’ ard essential 
to results; but rather betoken early feebleness and 
premature decay; and it is well not to forget that to 
maintain the mind in its soundness and integrity, there 
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iS NO wiser course than that pursued by the subject of 
our present imperfect sketch, who appears to keep all 


his faculties in exercise and alertness, by devoting | 


suitable attention to science, to literature and to so- 
ciety. Upon the benefits thus derived, it is superfluous 
to comment. 

Dr. Mitchell was born at Shepardstown, Virginia, 
on the 12th of May, 1798. His father, also a physi- 
clan, was a native of Scotland, descended from one 
of the oldest and most respectable families of that 
country, and came to America long before the birth 
of hisson. It was the misfortune of young Mitchell 
to lose his father at an early age; but the circum- 
stances of the family were such that this melancholy 
deprivation did not materially interfere with his edu- 
cation and prospects. In 1807, he was sent to Scot- 
land, and commenced his studies at the town of Ayr, 
a spot consecrated by the achievements of Wallace 
and by the poetry of Burns. Here our youthful student 
beguiled his leisure hours by rambling among the pic- 
turesque scenery of this romantic region, gathering 
health and strength, and acquiring that love of nature 
which is ever a source of the purest delight. After a 
protracted residence at Ayr, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he received his classic education. 


In 1819, having passed through his collegiate career, | 


he returned to America, and entered upon the study 
of medicine under the justly celebrated Dr. Chapman ; 
and, passing with much credit through the usual pro- 
bation, he received his diploma as Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Before he graduated, however, he had made a 
voyage to and from China, for the purpose of firmly 
re-establishing his health, which had become impaired 
by long devotion to severe study; and having thus 
been benefitted both as regards the main objects of his 
pursuit and also in reference to his pecuniary inter- 
ests, our young physician, now fairly entered into the 
ranks -of the faculty, resolved once more to visit the 
East, and accepted the situation of surgeon to a vessel 
in the China trade. 

It was probably to beguile the tedium of these voy- 
ages that young Mitchell first had recourse to his pen 


1820, his brilliant and spirited lyric, ‘‘ The Nor’ 


West,” published in Graham’s Magazine, of April, | 
1841, ae appended, not only as offering a good | 
specimen | 


the author’s style in this species of com- 


will find response in all who are subject to atmo- 
spherie influences, or who have fainted under the 
tropical suti. 


In 1821, a description of the ‘ Chinese Monster,” | 


written in China, by Dr. Mitchell, was printed in this 
city, in ‘The American Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal; and, in the same year, a poem from his pen 
was issued anonymously, under the title of ‘St. 
Helena—By a Yankee,” eo displays much poetic 
thought and great ease and smoothness of versification. 

In February, 1823, Dr. Mitchell was married to 
Miss Sarah Matilda Henry, the accomplished daugh- 
ter of our venerable and respected fellow-citizen, 
Alexander Henry, President of the ‘“‘ American Sun- 
day School Union ;” and, in the same year, he was 








elected physician to the “ Alms-House Infirmary,” 
now known as the ‘‘ Alms-House, Blockley.” In 
1828, he was elected in the same capacity to the 
‘Pennsylvania Hospital ;” and from 1833 to 1838, he 
lectured upon ‘‘ Chemistry applied to the Arts,” in the 
Franklin Institute of this city. In April, 1841, he was 
unanimously chosen Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine to the ‘Philadelphia Jefferson Medical 
College,” a station which he continues to fill with 
equal honor to himself and advantage to the institu- 
tion, being deservedly popular with the students who 
eome under his charge, by his clearness and ex- 
cellence as a lecturer, and by the agreeable manner 
in which his knowledge is imparted. No one knows 
better how to awake attention and to command re- 
spect, at the same time rendering the lesson both 
pleasant and impressive. 

As a prose writer, Dr. Mitchell’s productions have 
been chiefly in the line of his profession. In 1830, 
he edited the American edition of Sir Michael 
Farraday’s ‘‘Chemical Manipulations,’ furnishing 
copious annotations to the text. To the ‘‘ American 


| Medical and Physical Journal” he has always been 
_a valuable and valued contributor. His principal 


papers, in this periodical, are as follows: ‘‘ On the 
Penetration of Gases through Animal Membranes, 
with Original Views and New Experiments,” in 1830; 
‘A New Theory, and Treatment of Rheumatism,” 
in 1831; ‘‘ On the Tests for the Detection of Arsenic, 
with New Points,” in 1832; “On the Formation of 
Solid Carbonic Acid Gas, with a Peculiar Original 
Apparatus,” in 1838, &c., &c.; and, in the ‘ North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal,” ‘ A Paper 


| on Small Pox,” and another “‘ On the Curvatures of 


the Spine,” d&c., &e. 

It has well been remarked that the peculiar property 
of all of Dr. Mitchell’s medical writings lies in their 
originality and independence of thought, which, as 
such qualities always do, are sure to excite attention. 
Productions of this character are too often mere com- 
pilations, evidences of industry, perhaps, in the work 


| of following up the researches of others, but possess- 
in the way of poetic effort : for we find, under date of | 


ing no other merit. The article upon Dr. Mitchell’s 
own discovery, ‘‘The Penetration of Gases,” pro- 
duced a strong sensation in scientific circles; and, as 


often happens in such cases, the discovery was un- 


_blushingly claimed by a physician abroad; but, at a 
position, but likewise as embodying a thought which | 


subsequent meeting of the “ British Association,”’ the 
credit was unanimously accorded to our fellow-citizen, 
and the pretender sank into merited obscurity. 

Dr. Mitchell also wrote, in 1838, a lecture, entitled, 
‘‘The Wisdom of God as Displayed in the Formation 
of Water,” which was published in ‘ Greenbank’s 
Periodical Library of Standard Works ;” and, in 1834, 
his lectures ‘On the Means of Elevating the Charac- 
ter of the Working Classes,” ‘‘ The Value of the 


. Practical Interrogation of Nature,” and “On the 


Value of a Great Medical] Reputation,” were de- 
livered at the Franklin Institute and the Philadelphia 
Medical Institute, and afterwards published, in the 
same year, in pamphlet form. 

The only fanciful productions in prose from Dr. 


Mitchell’s pen, with which we are acquainted, are 
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‘““The Avalanche, or The Monks of St. Bernard,” 
and ‘“‘ Calumet, or The Christian Indian,’’ both pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Religious Souvenir” for 1834-5. 

““ Indecision, and Other Poems,” a volume upon 
which Dr. Mitchell’s poetic reputation is chiefly 
founded, was issued from the press of Carey & Hart, 
in 1839. ‘Indecision’ is a poem of considerable 
length, intended to convey a moral of the most useful 
character, by proving, 


‘‘ That indecision marks its path with tears ; 

That want of candor darkens future years ; 

That perfect truth is virtue’s safest friend ; 

And that to shun the wrong ts better than to mend.”’ 


And the poet has carried out the idea in a story of 
romantic incident, somewhat unequal and hasty at 
times in its construction, but, on the whole, marked 
with power, and calculated deeply to interest the 
reader. As our limits prevent analysis, and as the 
separation of passages from their context, in a work 
of this character, affords but an imperfect means of 
estimating its value as a whole, we must content our- 
selves with the subjoined description of a burial at 
sea, which occurs at the commencement of the 
‘‘Second Part.” It is not, perhaps, the most striking 
selection that could have been made, but it probably 
bears isolation better than lines more interwoven 
with the development of individuality, while it fur- 
nishes a fair example of the author’s style of thought, 
and method of versification. 


Where sea and sky their dubious colors inerge, 
And up, at one bright leap, in glory springs 
The sun, and o’er the ocean spreads his wings. 
Along the rippling waters, golden light, 

A trembling causeway paves, so pure, so bright, 
A path to Heaven it seems to fancy’s eye, 
Continued upward through the yellow sky, 

In clouds like clustered gems of every hue, 

To pale the ruby’s blush and shame the sapphire’s blue. 
The sportive dolphin, like a floating flower, 

Of thousand tiuts, adorns his waving bower. 
The curving porpoise, on the crested pride 

Of curling billows, takes his liquid ride ; 

And silver flying-fishes dash away 

Before the breeze, and in the sunbeams play. 
There is a freshness in the breezy air ; 

There is a joyous spirit everywhere. 

The ship alone, in sorrow’s ensigns dressed, 

No longer waves her standard on her crest, 

But there, half-mast, its heavy folds repose, 
The gloomy signal of internal woes. 

Death, always mournful, ever seems to be 

A drearier thing upon the lonely sea. 

All know, all mourn, all speak of her who dies, 
And as the death sign o’er the ocean flies, 

Still sport the ceaseless waves and laugh the jocund skies. 
The very contrast deepens the distress, 

And pride is tutored into humbleness. 


For our own part, however, we infinitely prefer 
Dr. Mitchell’s lyrics to the more extended poem ; for, 
indeed, it has always been a doubt with us whether 
brevity and condensation be not the true province of 
poetry, leaving the protracted story to plainer prose. 


We are satisfied, at least, that this is his more appa, 
“and brilliant expression ; while few are gifted with a 


priate field; and his fancy here exhibits itself with a 
joyous brilliancy, and a happiness of expression, 
which seem to give the assurance that had Dr. 
Mitchell devoted himself to song writing—in which, 
by the way, so few succeed—his name would have 
ranked among the most distinguished of our time. 
As an evidence of the correctness of this assertion, 


1OHN i. 


of 


Meereeen ELL. 


we subjoin several selections, which appear to us to 
be possessed of a high order of merit. 


THE BRILLIANT NOR’ WEST. 


Let Araby boast of her soft spicy gale, 

And Persia her breeze from the rose-scented vale; 
Let orauge-trees scatter in wildness their balm, 
Where sweet summer islauds lie fragrant and calm; 
Give me the cold blast of my country again, 
Careering o’er snow-covered mountain and plain, 
And coming, though scentless, yet pure, to my breast, 
With vigor and health from the cloudless Nor’? West. 


I languish where suns in the tropic sky glow, 

And gem-studded waters on golden sands flow, 

Where shrubs, blossom-laden, bright birds and swect trees 
With odors and music encumber the breeze; 

I languish to catch but a breathing of thee, 

To hear thy wild winter-notes, brilliant and free, 

To feel thy cool touch on my heart-strings opprest, 

And gather a tone from the bracing Nor’ West. 


Mists melt at thy coming, clouds flee from thy wrath, 
The marsh and its vapors are sealed on thy path, 
For spotless and pure as the snow-covered North, 
Their cold icy cradle, thy tempests come forth. 

Thy blue robe is borrowed from clearest of skies, 
Thy sandals were made where the driven snow lies, 
And stars, seldom seen in this low world, are blest 
To shine In thy coronet—brilliant Nor’ West. 


Forever, forever, be thine, purest wind, 

The lakes and the streams of my country to bind; 
And oh! though afar I am fated to roam, 

Still kindle the hearths and the hearts of my home! 
While blows from the polar skies holy and pure 
Thy trumpet of freedom, the land shall endure, 

As slow in thy pathway, and stars on thy crest, 
Unsullied and beautiful—glorious Nor’ West. 





ees 


THE WITHERED ROSE-BUD. | 


Ay! why does this rose-bud more beautiful seem, . 
Than when gracing the spot where it grew; 

All withered and pale, of a flower but the dream? 
*Tis because it was given by you. 


’Tis because the sweet flowret had lingered awhile 
On the bosom of beauty and youth, 

Had borrowed her lustre, had stolen her smile, 
And came to me breathing her truth. 


And now, though its leaflets are gone to decay, 
And mournfully drooping its stem, 

And tints from the rainbow are fading away, 
*T will still be of roses the gem. 


Like its fragrance, still lingering, fond memory the while D 
Will couple this blossom with thee, i 

And soothe by recalling the look and the smile 
That came with the rose-bud to me. 


As before remarked, the portrait now published is 
an excellent likeness of Dr. Mitchell; and to render 
it the more complete, it may be added that in person 
he is tall, muscular and robust, his admirable organiza- 
tion giving him a remarkable power of endurance, 
whether the call be made upon his intellectual or his 
physical faculties, and enabling him, when the occa- 
sion demands such exertion, to pass uninjured through 
those exhausting fatigues and harassing cares apper- 
taining to his profession, which so often break down 
such as are less fortunately constituted. In conver- 
sation, Dr. Mitchell is remarkable for graceful fluency 


more ready wit, or with a better faculty for agreeable 
repartee. We may discover in his autograph not a 
little that is emblematic of character; the flowing 
ease and freedom from harsh angularities, which are 
evinced in the one, have corresponding resemblances 
in the other. 














TO THE FUTURE. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





O, Land of Promise! from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers? 
Thy goldeu harvests flowing out of sight, 
Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined towers? 
Gazing upon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 
Its crags of opal and of crysolite, 
Its deeps on deeps of glory that unfold 
Still brightening abysses, 
And blazing precipices, 
Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given, 
Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted blisses. _ | 
O, Land of Quiet! to thy shore the surf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 
Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 
And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps, 
As to a mother’s, the o’er wearied heart, 
Hearing far off and dim the toiling mart, 
The hurrying feet, the curses without number, 
And, circled with the glow Elysian, 
Of thine exulting vision, 
Out of its very cares wooes charms for peace and slumber. | 





To thee the Earth lifts up her fettered hands 
And cries for vengeance; with a pitying smile 
Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
And her old wo-worn face a little while 
Grows young and noble; unto thee the Oppressor 
Looks, and is dumb with awe ; 
The eternal law 
Which makes the crime its own blindfold redresser, 
Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding, 
And he can see the grim-eyed Doom 
From out the trembling gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds toward his palace goading. 


What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes, | 
Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong! 

To all their hopes what overjoyed replies! 
What undreamed ecstasies for blissful song! 

Thy happy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangor 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor ; 

The humble glares not on the high with anger ; 
Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more; 


In vain strives Self the godlike sense to smother ; 
From the soul’s deeps ‘ 
It throbs and leaps; 


The noble ’neath foul rags beholds his long lost brother. 


To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires 
Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit free; 
To thee the Poet ’mid his toil aspires, 
And grief and hunger climb about his knee 
Welcome as children ; thou upholdest 
The lone Inventor by his demon haunted; 
The Prophet cries to thee when hearts are coldest, 
And, gaziug o’er the midnight’s bleak abyss, 
Sees the drowsed sou! awaken at thy kiss, 


And stretch its happy arms and leap up disenchanted. 


Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
The guilty thinks it pity ; taught by thee 
Fierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were scarring; conquerers see 
With horror in their hands the accursed spear 
That tore the meek One’s side on Calvary, 
And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear ; 
Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 
The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing ; 
The arrows from thy quiver . 
Pierce error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. 


O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out Life’s sweat and turmoil would ye bear me? 
Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague F uture’s promise of delight: 
As life’s alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul; 
Where are most sorrows, there the poet’s sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolations 
With words of unshorn truth, with love that never wearies. 


SELF-DISTRUST. 





BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





It may be even s0, that I who yearn 

With all unceasing earnestness for love, 

For genial interchange of soul with soul, 
Have that within me which may never learn 
Soul-felt content except in things above. 

It may be I do Jack that self-control, 

That placidness in life’s small, common things, 


Which leave no vacancy to other minds. 
Forgetful that my feet earth’s wayside press, 
That hidden yet are Psyche’s blessed wings, 
Forgetful I, how earth the vision blinds, 
I do exact too much of nobleness— 
Claim that for love on earth, which Heaven can only 
bless! 


BLANCHE 


og 


NEVILLE. 


A STORY OF QUEEN MARY’S COURT. 


(Continued from page 39.) 





BY MRS, ANN 


S. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue four noble Marys had been dismissed from 
night toilet, and the Queen of Scots was left alone in 
her chamber. They had left the royal couch ready 
for the reception of its lovely inmate. The curtains 
were drawn back, and hung around the high and 
ponderous bedstead in voluminous folds of blue 
damask. The linings, of lustrous white satin, here 
and there turned outward in a snowy wave, were | 
gathered in azure masses, as one Sometimes sees a 

| 


cloud wreathed together, and breaking up the depths 
of a summer sky. The counterpane, of glowing silk, 
was turned down, and lay across the bed in a rich 
crimson wave, revealing, not only the snow white | 
pillows, profusely frilled with lace, but a portion of | 
the perfumed sheets, sweeping downward, pure and | 
glossy as the crust which a single frost flings upon a | 
snow bank. One of the pillows was slightly crushed, 
for the cheek of the queen had pressed it for an in- 
stant, and then she had arisen in haste, thrust her 
little unstockinged feet into a pair of slippers that had | 
been left near the couch, and gliding softly across the | 
room, lifted a fall of drapery that concealed a recess | 
at one end, and allowed it to sweep back again, that | 
the solitude which surrounded her might be perfect. 
The lovely woman had forgotten her prayers that 
evening, so stealing to that little sanctuary in her 
night-dress, she knelt meekly down on the velvet 
hossack, and was soon lost in devotions pure and 
earnest as ever rose from the human heart. How | 
sweet and beautifully calm was the expression of | 
that face uplifted toward the crucifix, with nothing but | 
the transparent lace of a night coif to cast its shadow | 
on the snowy forehead, and not a single sound to 
interrupt the soft murmurs that stole from her parted 
lips. Unconsciously she had fallen into a position | 
which artists love to select for their devotees. Her 
delicate form half knelt, half reposed on the hossack, 
shrouded in a mass of snow-white muslin, rendered 
airy and cloud-like by a profusion of delicate lace 
about the hands and bosom, and contrasted richly by 
the deep red of the cushion. Her small hands were 
clasped and half buried in the lace that fell around 
them, and over her trembled the pure light of a silver 
lamp which swung softly to and fro overhead, like a 
censer, emitting a breath of perfumed smoke at every | 
motion, yet so cool, so delicate, that a crushed water- | 
lily would have impregnated the air almost as much. 


Those whom she loved were seldom absent from 
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the mind of Mary Stuart, and, in the murmured words 
of her prayer, more than one name was breathed 
whose possessor proved traitor to her in after years. 
The name of Blanche Neville was the last that trem- 
bled on her lips as she arose, and with it came an 
expression of troubled thought, it might be of gentle 
self-reproach, for she passed directly from her ora- 
tory to a side door, and knocking against it gently, 
called Blanche Neville by name. 

It was late, but yet Blanche had not retired to rest, 
for she appeared instantly at the door, and seeing the 
queen up and alone, came forward with an anxious 
and constrained air. 

‘Oh! it is fortunate you are astir yet,” said Mary, 
noticing her embarrrassment. ‘Those mad girls 
were so giddy after the hunt, that we were fain to 
dismiss them; so they have gone away, leaving us 
but half cared for. The night is warm, and this, per- 


chance, keeps us ‘wakeful. Bring your crimson . 


mantle, and sit with us awhile, while we enjoy the 
stillness and this cool air.” 

Mary moved toward a large crimson chair as she 
spoke, and seating herself in the dim light which 
streamed through the uplifted curtains of her oratory, 
drew a stool to her feet, as if she expected Blanche to 
seat herself upon it. 

“ See if they have left any night drink in the posset 
cup,”’ she said, leaning Janguidly back as the maiden 


‘flung a mantle of crimson silk over her night dress— 


‘then come hither, and seat thee on this stool at our 
{eetaa 

Mary claimed all these attentions with that true 
and delicate tact which no woman of her time pos- 


‘sessed in greater perfection. She saw that Blanche 


was agitated, almost frightened, and sought by these 


little demands for services to reassure her. But not-. 


withstanding all her delicate efforts, the timid girl was 


ill at ease. Her hands shook as she lifted the golder. 
posset cup from the table where it had been placed,. 


at the head of the couch, and, in her agitation, she 
allowed a few ruby drops of the cool night draught to 


flow over the sides as she bent her knee in presenting. 


it. But Mary was mistaken in supposing all this 
agitation arose from sorrow or fear. It was but the 
overflow of a heart brimful of sweet and tumultuous 
emotions—the flower overladen with dew, and beam- 
ing with sunshine, is not more tremulous when the 
breeze sweeps by, than the gentle and loving heart of 
that sweet girl. 
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‘¢ And now,” said Mary, returning the cup, after 
she had bathed her lips with its ruby contents, “sit 
down here, and tell us of the hunt. We were too 
busy running down the poor hart to take much note 
of those around us—but, as Rosamond slacked her 
pace now and then, we caught sight of thy jennet 
darting through the branches, and of a bright face un- 
derneath the plumes of thy hunting cap. Say, sweet 
one, was it the near presence of Chevalier Chatelard 
that brought the damask so richly to this cheek ?” 

Blanche smiled and shook her head. 

*“‘ Nay, nay,” said Mary, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on the fair tresses of the maiden, ‘“‘ we must 
have the whole history of this little heart; here in 
this dim light, and with the evening’s breath sighing 
around us, even my timid Blanche may speak with- 
out blushing. Surely a pure young soul may unfold 
itself without fear, in this hour, when the lilies open 
their cups boldly to the starlight. Come, ma mignone, 
make the queen your confessor for once. Who knows 
but she may prove the fairy who will turn all these 
timid doubts into blossoms of sweet promise?” 

‘Ah, how kind is your grace! Is it strange that 
love becomes almost worship with all that approach 
your person?” said Blanche, lifting her soft eyes 
gratefully to the sweet face bent with such gentle 
solicitude over her. 

‘“‘Tt is your heart rather than these pretty lips that 
flatters the queen, my Blanche, and Mary Stuart loves 
such homage so well that she cannot chide. But tell 
us of the chevalier. He should have spoken out his 
love boldly to-day. We gave him ample opportunity, 
and in the pauses of the chase methought he seemed 
inclined to make good use of it. How was it, trem- 
bler—speak out, and tell us all!” 

‘‘ Nay, your grace, I have so little to tell—in truth, 
nothing—and yet it seems to me that every thing has 
been spoken between us. There were looks—half 
words—many a gentle inquiry—and that tone of 
voice, to which none can listen without a heart- 
ghrillit? 

Here ,a quiet smile passed over the queen’s lips, 
but she did not speak. 

“Then when one of the forest men sounded his 
horn so near‘tthat my jennet started, and I was near 
falling from affright, he caught the fiery animal by the 
bit, and held me firmly in the saddle. When his arm 
was around me he uttered words that made me dizzy 
—the tone, I should have said, for I have no sense of 
their meaning. ‘This is all, your grace—little enough 
truly, and yet I cannot keep down the hopes which 
will rise here in my froward heart. I know it is un- 
maidenly—foolish—but I have loved so long without 
hope, that this one ray of promise makes my heart 
tremble.” ‘ 

The sweet girl covered her face with both hands as 
she spoke, and bent forward till her ringlets fell ina 
golden shower on the queen’s lap. 

‘“‘ Have no fear,” said Mary, laying her hand softly 
on the fair and drooping neck of the maiden; “ before 
the week is over this little ray of light shall be fanned 
into a noble fame. We can read all this hesitation 
in our minstrel chevalier. He has little of this world’s 
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gear—and thou, my Blanche, art rich only in the 
queen’s favor—but the crown has some lands left, 
and it shall go hard if Mary Stuart cannot endow the 
loveliest maiden of her court as beseems a sovereign 
lady.” 

The young girl looked up. Her face was flushed, 
her blue eyes sparkled, and a smile parted her. beauti- 
ful lips—such a smile! it was like a flash of sunshine 
parting the red leaves of a rosebud! 

‘‘ Oh, generous queen! You are so wise—so good! 
If you think thus it must be so! He dared not speak 
out because we were both poor! He has loved me— 
he does love me—my mistress, my noble, dear mis- 
tress thinks thus—she cannot be mistaken! Oh, how 
my heart beats—and this sweet shudder rising through 
my limbs—lady, is this hope? I never knew what 
hope was before !”’ 

Her head fell upon the queen’s lap, and there she 
lay bathed in happy tears, and trembling like a flower 
in the night wind. The queen was startled by this 
outbreak of passionate happiness; a shade of anxiety 
came over her face, and tears sprang to her eyes. 
There was something startling and yet beautiful in 
this utter abandonment of a soul to one deep feeling, 
and she, the worshiped and admired, felt almost a 
sensation of envy toward that frail girl who could 
find such devoted love in her soul. She knew that it 
was a beautiful insanity, but there was something 
sublime in it that touched all the poetry of her own 
high nature. 

‘* Alas, my Blanche! and has this love taken so 
deep root? Struggle against it, child—struggle against 
it 

- And wherefore should I struggle ?”’ said the young 
girl, lifting her radiant face with a look of beau- 
tiful wonder. “If he loves me, why should I 
struggle ?” 

*“ Ah me,” said the queen, with a faint sigh, ‘‘ when 
we keep the flame upon its altar, fire is a beautiful 
thing and fit for holy purposes; but let it spread be- 
yond and it becomes a destroying element, an enemy 
to flee from and shudder at. So it is with woman’s 
love! Keep it shrined closely in the heart, and it 
blesses us with a gentle and holy warmth; but when 
it becomes an absorbing want—when our passions, 
our senses, and all our faculties of mind are turned 
into incense that love may feed upon it, then the very 
excess which makes its beauty renders it fearful. 
Dost thou understand me, Blanche ?” 

“J do not know, your grace,” replied Blanche 
Neville, while her large eyes filled with wondering 
light. ‘TI have never thought of these things. But it 
seems to me as unnatural for the rose to Strive against 
the sunshine that gives it bloom and beauty, as for 
the heart of woman to struggle against such feelings 
as these !” 

Blanche pressed her hand on her bosom as she 
spoke, and the white lids fell gently over her eyes. 
The queen shook her head, and sighed more deeply 
than before. 

‘‘ But, Blanche, mark that same rose when the sun- 
shine is over warm—when it has forced open the 
petals, and drank the blush up from the heart of this 
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queenly flower, does not the blossom itself break 
apart, and die with excess of light ?” 

Blanche lifted her eyes to the beautiful face bent in 
loving solicitude over her, and, with a faint smile, 
answered— 

‘‘Ah! my noble mistress, you reason so wisely— 
but I can only feel. Let me be happy this brief hour ! 
Perchance I shall be sad enough to-morrow !” 

‘‘ Happy !”? said the queen, passing a hand caress- 
ingly over the head of her favorite—“‘ would to Heaven 
the happiness of her subjects rested on the will of 
Mary Stuart! There should not be a heavy heart in 
this our realin of Scotland—least of all thine, my 
Blanche. Ha! what is this? Music that might 
charm a seraph—and in our palace grounds! Listen, 
Blanche, listen!” 

Blanche rose to her feet, and bending breathlessly 
forward, clasped her hand and listened. <A strain of 
music, such as might have gushed from the heart of a 
nightingale, rose softly up from beneath the window, 
swelled louder and in a richer body of sound, till at 
last it burst in a storm of perfect melody through the 
chamber. 

‘¢ Hist! Blanche, hist! itis a voice! Keep breath- 
less, that we may catch the words,” said the queen, 
gathering the mantle around her, and sinking back in 
her chair, every pulse thrilling with delight from the 
exquisite music that swept through the casement. 
True enough, that instant a sweet manly voice was 
added to the tones of the lute, and though the first 
words were tremulous and low, they rose distinctly, 
with now and then a break, through the still air. 


The heavens are kindled with stars, love, 
The moon is launched proudly on high, 
Like a pinnace o’erladen with pearls, love, 
And ploughing its way through the sky. 


The flowers are asleep in their dew, love, 
And birds nestle close in the trees; 

While the voice of a heart fond and true, love, 
Is timidly cast ou the breeze. 


Were each star that gleams o’er us a throne, love, 
}°ounded deep in the purple of heaven; 

And the moon, that sails yonder, alone, love, 
Freighted down with the jewels of even— 


Were the sky that bends over us mine, love, 
With its banners of crimson unfurled, 

My heart would surrender for thine, love, : 
All the wealth of that beautiful world. 


But, alas! I have nothing to bring, love, 
Save this passionate worship of mine ; 

With thoughts that around thee will cling, love, 
Like perishing flowers to a shrine. 


There is treason in homage like this, love, 
Though hopelessly murmured in song ; 

But the madness is sweet, and ’t were bliss, love, 
To die for the exquisite wrong. 


“It is he! It is his voice!” cried Blanche, in a 
joyful whisper, unclasping her hands and drawing 
close to the queen, as the song died away in a low 
plaintive murmur of the lute, that seemed but a com- 
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plaint from the flowers for being aroused from their 
dewy slumber so unseasonably. 

Mary had been so entranced by the thrilling music, 
that many of the words escaped her, andeven Blanche 
had caught their meaning but imperfectly; for her 
senses were confused by the tumultuous beating of 
her heart. She knew that the song breathed of de- 
voted love, timid and yet eloquent. Her apartment 
was close to that of the queen, and she could not 
doubt that it was beneath her casement, where a light 
was yet burning, that the musicians were stationed. 
It never entered the minds, either of Blanche or her 
royal mistress, that an avowal of love so bold and 
passionate could have been intended for the Queen of 
Scotland. The song, therefore, seemed to have 
arisen from the garden at that strange hour, like the 
voice of a spirit, to sweep away all doubt of Chate- 


lard’s love from the mind of Blanche Neville. 


Mary drew a deep breath as the maiden came to 
her side, and held out her hand, saying— 

“Tfiush! hush! he may sing again !” 

Music with her was a passion, and the melody of 
this song, so new, so thrillingly sweet, still vibrated 
in her heart, and she thirsted for a renewal of the 
strain. But the song was not resumed, and even the 
lute tones died softly away, though a rustling sound 
in'the garden belew betrayed the continued presence 
of the serenaders. 

“Nay, this must satisfy even thy timid nature,” 
said Mary, in a low voice, when assured that the 
music had really ceased. ‘The chevalier is some- 
what bold to urge his suit at this time of night, and in 
our palace grounds; but we cannot find the heart to 
chide him, if it were but for the roses his song has 
brought to this cheek.” 

‘Oh, my kind lady and queen, what have I done to 
deserve so much happiness?” cried Blanche, cover- 
ing the fair hand of her mistress with kisses. ‘I 
have seen flowers in our happy France unfold them- 
selves in a single hour; my heart seems like one of 
these blossoms; I can almost feel its hitherto closed 
leaves quivering apart under this sudden burst of hap- 
piness. I scarcely dreamed that such bliss could be 
known out of paradise.”’ 

“‘Hearts like thine must ever be the paradise of 
love, or—or—nay, I will not damp this joy in its first 
glow. Listen! the shrubbery underneath stirs yet— 
were it not well to give this poet lover some token 
that his song has not been cast away on the night 
wind only? See! there are roses, red and white, in 
the crystal vase yonder—cast one from the casement 
as a token that his minstrelsy has fallen on willing 
ears.”’ 

“Ts itright? Will he not think me unmaidenly ?” 
said Blanche, half rising, and trembling at the bold- 
ness of her premeditated act. ‘‘ Nay, your grace, 
forgive the doubt! When was aught that was not 
delicate and seemly counseled by those lips ?” 

With these words Blanche crossed the chamber, 
and, taking a rose from the vase, stole softly to the 
open casement, drew back the curtains, and cast the 
blossom forth upon the night wind. She shrunk back 
the moment it had left her hand, and looked timidly 
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toward the queen, as if doubtful, even after what had 
been said, of Mary’s approbation. 

But while the expression of doubt was still on her 
face, there came up from beneath the casement a 
burst of music, so thrillingly joyful in its tones, that 
surprise swept away every other feeling from her 
heart. The queen started from her chair and stole 


softly toward the window, completely carried away 


by the music, and forgetting that the curtains were 
still partially drawn back from the sash. ‘The strain, 
which had startled her with its joyousness, continued 
several minutes, varying and broken up into wild 
sweet snatches, as if some heart were breathing its 
wild sensations of joy on the instrument, as they 
arose, fresh and unstudied, from feelings deeply 
aroused. 

‘‘ Now our Lady forgive us, but such sounds might 
win a soul from Paradise,” said the queen, stealing 
toward her couch as the music died away in a distant 
part of the grounds. ‘‘Close the casement, my 
Blanche, and to thy couch without a word. We 
would fain drop to sleep with that last note dying 
thus upon the senses,” and, as if fearful that her own 
sweet voice might break the charm which hung 
around her, Mary Stuart lay down, and drawing the 
crimson counterpane over her, closed her eyes and 
sunk to sleep with a smile on her lips, as if the sound 
that had so charmed her were still whispering through 
the chambers of her heart. 

But Blanche, the happy, thrice happy Blanche 
Neville, no sleep.visited her pillow that night, but 
wild, sweet thoughts kept her heart restless, as honey 
bees shake the flowers they rifle. Visions, such as 
only dawn upon the young fancy with the first flush 
of love, hovered around her, but in her happy unrest 
that fair cheek was warm with roses, and pleasant 
tears now and then stole down to her pillow. Sweet 
Blanche! love with her was in truth a beautiful in- 
sanity. ; 

But Blanche Neville was not the only wakeful one 
among the personages of our story that night. Long 


after the morning hours came in, Chatelard and Hugo 
sat together in the dim old chamber of their inn. The 


chevalier had flung his cloak and cap on a table, and 





was pacing the floor with unequal and rapid steps. | 


His hair was disordered, his dress here and there 
sprinkled with dew, and in his bosom was a half- 
blown rose, which he ever and anon drew carefully 
from its resting place and pressed to his lips with a 
sort of delirious and passionate joy. ‘Then he would 
turn to Hugo, his lips curling with smiles, and his 
large dark eyes sparkling with joyous excitement. 

‘* You are certain, Hugo, our eyes did not deceive 
us—it was the queen—it was Mary herself who 
came to the casement? I dare not trust my own 
eyes, I dare not trust my own heart in this matter. 
But you are sure, Hugo—nothing could escape your 
cool observation—that keen eye is never deceived— 
you are certain it was the queen, good Hugo ?” 

‘‘ For the twentieth time I tell you yes !” said Hugo, 
slightly lifting his shoulders as he proceeded carefully 
to wipe away the dew which had rallen on his lute 
with a silk scarf of his master’s. ‘I tell you yes, 
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sweet master, it was Mary herself, but what would 
you? the lute was in voice like a bird to-night. By 
our Lady, it would have lured a saint from Paradise.” 
Here Hugo imparted a slight caress to his instrument, 
and gathering the silk in his hand went on polishing 
the rich wood witha delicate care, though it had been 
rubbed dry minutes before. 

Chatelard still continued to pace the floor, now im- 
petuously and with kindling features, and again with 
a slow, musing step, as if the burning hopes that filled 
his soul one minute were dampened and exhausted 
by his better reason the next. At length he cast him- 
self into a chair, threw open his doublet, as if op- 
pressed by the thick beating of his own heart, and 
allowing his head to fall against the high back of the 
chair, lay motionless, with closed eyes and a beau- 
tiful smile playing about his mouth, but pallid from 
emotions that were hushed for want of strength to 
endure even the joy that had been so tumultuous. 

‘‘She loves me—she, so beautiful a queen, she 
loves me!’ he murmured, as a sweet and pleasant 
lethargy crept over his senses. ‘The next instant he 
was asleep, but smiling in his slumbers, with one 
hand thrust into his bosom, and in that hand he still 
held the rose, but gently, as if even in his dreams he 
feared to crush a single leaf of the precious flower. 

After atime Hugo placed the lute carefully in its 
case and drew toward his master. 

‘‘ What a princely beauty is here!” he muttered, 
gazing down on the noble features of the sleeper, 
while more than a woman’s fond admiration spoke in 
his own heavy face. ‘‘ Who could help loving him! 
My master, beloved, noble master, will the love of 
woman ever cling to thee like that which fills the 
heart of thy poor servant and foster brother ?” 

He sunk upon his knees—this rough, strange man— 
while uttering these words of fondness, and taking 
the white hand of the chevalier, which hung listlessly 
over the chair arm, between both his huge palms, he 
pressed his mouth softly upon it again and again, 
while his black eyes filled with moisture, and broken 
whispers of affection were smothered on his lips. 

‘“‘How he sleeps! Jesu, how beautiful is that 
smile! Oh! could the love of poor Hugo, though it 
burst this rough heart, make him look so happy in his 
dreams as this one wild hope,” muttered the singular 
being as he rose to his feet again. ‘‘ Yet why is it so 
wild? Is she not a woman—and has he not that 
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_ which princes too often lack—beautiful manhood— 


the strong power of mind? Why should J call the 
hope of this woman’s love a wild one? Why, why? 
—Holy saints! I know not how it is, but ever and 
anon my heart beats thick with fear, and I long to 
stretch forth my hand and pluck him back as from the 
brink of a precipice. Last night I dreamed of a 
scaffold, muffled in black, and a dim figure mounting 
it, with a world of human faces uplifted toward him. 
The figure was shadowy, the face turned away. It 
could not have been my master—and yet—but what 
are dreams? Does not he dream now sweetly, bliss- 
fully, like a child overtaken with sleep beneath a rose 
thicket? He thinks of love in his slumber—my vision 
was of death. Love and death! can these things go 
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together? Is the dark shadow cast on me that I 
should hold him back from the peril of these dreams ? 
Nay, it is this night-stillness that darkens my brain. 
The little rose rises and falls softly to each throb of 
his heart; it is full of life and fragrance. Is not this a 


promise to him? But the heat, the heat of this warm, 


proud heart may wither it before morning. Ah! death 
is astir here in this little flower, a leaf is falling away 
even now. Not on his bosom, it must not perish 
there, the omen were a dark one.”’ 

Every thing around was still as the grave. The 
sleeping poet scarcely seemed to breathe. But for 
the slight shiver of that little bud, which told how 
quietly his heart was beating underneath, his deep 
repose might have been mistaken for death—happy, 
tranquil death. All the superstition—the deep, wild 
poetry of Hugo’s nature—was aroused. The still 
night was around him—the memory of his dream 
gathered on his brain like a cloud.. He could not dis- 
connect that sleeping form from the dim, shadowy 
being that he had seen mounting the scaffold in his 
vision. He looked around with a sensation of vague 
fear, and his large hand trembled as he timidly with- 
drew the rose from its resting place. ‘The stem was 
still in his master’s hand, and a cloud—which was 
almost an expression of pain—swept over his face as 
it was withdrawn. His vision seemed to change, and 
he muttered gloomily in the unrest that had all at once 
seized upon him. 

Hugo placed the rose in a drinking-cup, which 
stood on the table half full of water, and folding his 
arms, stood gazihg anxiously .upon it, till the leaves 
that were slightly drooping began to revive and 
freshen in the cool element. He then drew a deep 
breath, unlocked his arms, and an expression of un- 
utterable relief came to his face. His spirit had flung 
off the superstition that oppressed it. He turned to 
the chevalier, who was still muttering uneasily in his 
slumbers, and aroused him with a cheerful voice. 

‘‘Come, my master, come. It is long past mid- 
night. This is no place for slumber.” 

Chatelard started to his feet. ‘‘Ha! Hugo, is it 
you ?” he exclaimed, with a confused laugh. “I am 
glad you awoke me, [ was dreaming wildly.” 

““How! What were you dreaming—not of—but 
what should it be but of love!” 

‘‘ Ay, Hugo,” said the poet, looking round with a 
startled expression. “First it was of dove, and then 
of death !” 

‘Of death!” said Hugo, turning pale. ‘‘ Not of a 
scaffold, black as midnight, not of people around it 
with upturned faces—not—” 

‘Tn truth, good Hugo, that was the sombre part o 
my vision, from which you have all thanks for arous- 
ing me,” replied the chevalier, making an effort to 
shake off the gloomy sensation that crept over him. 
‘But give me the lamp, you have let me sleep away 
half the night in that clumsy old chair.” 

With these words Chatelard took the light and en- 
tered his sleeping closet. But Hugo sat down in the 
great chair, folded his arms, and remained gazing 
fixedly on the floor till a taper of yellow wax which 
stood on the table flickered and died in its socket, 
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casting its last faint beams on his pale and heavy 
features, and then leaving him in profound darkness. 
Still he moved not, but the gray dawn found him 
awake, and with his eyes riveted on the floor. They 
had not been closed during the whole night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Again it was night. Festal torches flashed through 
a range of casements in Holyrood palace, and the 
sounds of music rang cheerily through the winding 
passages of that kingly old pile. Back in the grounds, 
beneath a huge oak, and with his feet buried in the 
luxurious turf, stood a solitary man, the outline of his 
figure but dimly seen amid the black shadows of the 
tree, and so motionless that he might have been mis- 
taken for a bronze statue, set there to ornament the 
gardens. This man was Hugo, the Italian. Obeying 
the dictates of that intense love for his master, which 
almost amounted to insanity, he had wasted hours in 
that solitary place, hoping to catch a glimpse of his 
foster brother as he revelled among the nobles of the 
At any time this devotion would not have 
been singular in this strange being, for, out of his 
master’s presence, he would scarcely be said to 
exist; but on this evening a restless sensation—a 
vague fear of evil, altogether new, seemed to possess 
him. His mind, always active and excitable, was 
filled with gloomy forebodings. His heavy brows 
were drawn together as he gazed, with a wistful 
look, on the palace windows, and: once or twice, 
when his master’s form flitted by in the dance, he 
suddenly unfolded his arms and stretched them out 
with a sort of wild eagerness, as if prompted to 
withdraw that beloved object from some impending 
danger. 

At length the casements of a banqueting hall were 
flung open, for the night was sultry, and the queen 
had desired more air as she sat down to supper, sur- 
rounded by her band of lovely maidens and a few 
favored courtiers. But neither this bright array of 
loveliness, the flashing gold and crystal that loaded 
the tables, the wax lights pouring their flame upon 
the air, nor the distant music, had power to arouse 
Hugo from his gloomy trance. He saw all these 
things as in a vision, till the form of Chatelard rose 
upon his view. ‘The poet was seated near the queen, 
and, even from that distance, the flash of those dark 
eyes could be discerned as he lifted a goblet and 
drained its contents to the bottom. Some flash of 
poetic thought seemed to break from his moist lips as 
he set the goblet down, for the nobles smiled on one 
another, and Mary bent her head as if in acknowledg- 
ment of some compliment, such as even her loveli- 
ness might receive with ‘pleasure. 

Hugo looked only on his master. He saw the kind- 
ling of his handsome features, the wild grace of each 
motion as cup after cup of the rich wines of France 
was lifted to his lips. Those around seemed en- 
chanted with his wit; all was animation, joy and 
revelry. But Hugo remembered how quickly the 
southern blood of his master had ever been fired by 
wine, and his heart sank within him. 
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Atlength the queen arose and left the supper room, 
her ladies and the courtiers thronging around her with 
more than usual gaiety. One young girl lingered be- 
hind the rest—she leaned sadly against the casement 
a few moments, with the light of a sconce falling 
broadly upon her golden ringlets, and revealing the 
heart-stricken expression of her face. She lifted her 
hand, dashed a tear from her eyes, and moved away, 
languidly, and with an oppressed air. 

Then there was a sound of departing revellers. 
Lights began to flash from one apartment to another, 
and Hugo knew by these signs that the royal house- 
hold was retiring for the night. He left the shadow, 
which had concealed him so long, and, turning a wing 
of the palace, was making his way through that por- 
tion of the grounds which lay beneath the queen’s 
apartments. Two previous visits had made him 
familiar with the premises, and he was hastening 
forward, in order to reach home before his master, 
when a man came hurriedly around a projecting cor- 
ner of the building, and, passing him with abrupt 
haste, planted himself directly opposite the window 
which Hugo knew to be that of the queen’s chamber. 
Hugo looked keenly at the man and started forward. 

“‘ My master! all the saints be praised! You are 
safe out of the palace!” exclaimed the faithful attend- 
ant, seizing the intruder by the cloak. ‘‘ Here have I 
been quaking with dread ever since I saw the wine 
cup at your lips. Thanks to our blessed lady! no 
harm has come of it.” 

The chevalier had torn his cloak impatiently from 
Hugo’s grasp, but on recognizing the voice, he turned 
eagerly. 

‘““ Hugo—good Hugo !”’ he said, ‘‘ you are here just 
at the right moment. This hour shall settle the destiny 
of your master. I wore the rose—she recognized it, 
and stealing a glance at one of her maidens—pretty 
Blanche Neville—smiled, as only that mouth can 
~smile. I could only see her surrounded by the whole 
court—but there was intoxication in that smile! She 
loves me, Hugo—she loves me! It is this thought 
that fires my blood, not the wine. Why, man, I but 
drained a single cup—so stop this croaking about the 
wine.” 

The young minstrel shook his servant off as he 
spoke. His eyes sparkled with excitement, and his 
lips were proudly curved. There was courage even 
to audavity in his whole demeanor. 

-“ Take your hands from my cloak, Hugo! I will 
not be controlled! Nothing shall take me hence till 
I have spoken with the queen.” 

“ Are you mad ?”’ whispered Hugo, through his shut 
teeth, for they were close by the palace, and the 
chevalier had spoken in a full tone of voice; 
you mad? See, the queen is’already in her chamber, 
a flood of red light is even now pouring through the 
curtains which muffle her casement. Come, let us 
away 199 

‘‘Be patient, Hugo,” said the chevalier, grasping 
his servant by the arm; ‘‘she may yet come forth to 
breathe the cool air before retiring. I am told that 
such is her practice when the air is over sultry. I 
would give my life for one word with her.”’ 
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“A single word with Queen Mary at this hour 
would most certainly cost your life,” said Hugo, still 
holding to his master’s garments. 

‘“‘ Life—tush, man, what were life to that one sen- 
timent, ‘ Chatelard, Ilove you!’ from those heavenly 
lips. Methinks the death that came after these words 
would be sweeter than an eternity of common exist- 
ence. There !—there is a shadow against the case- 
ment,—she is coming forth. Now, Hugo, on the next 
instant hangs the fate of your master !” 

Hugo held his breath, and the chevalier remained 
motionless, silently watching a little postern door that 
opened toa flight of stairs communicating between 
the gardens and that wing of the palace occupied by the 
queen. The door did in truth open, and a female 
figure appeared, hesitating, as if the sound of voices 
had startled her. 

“Tt is she! it is she!” cried the chevalier, without 
even striving to suppress his joy, and once more 
rending his garments from Hugo’s grasp, the rash man 
darted forward. 

Hugo clasped his great hands, and watched the 
movements of his master with painful dismay. He 
saw him pause a moment by the open door—fling 
aside from the figure with an impatient gesture, and 
then dart forward into the palace. 

A faint shriek burst from the female, and Hugo 
sprang forward just as Blanche Neville had turned 
and stood gazing wildly about,.as if quite bereft of all 
presence of mind, by the suddenness of what had 
passed. 

Hugo gave one glance at that pale wild nee and 
saw that it was not the queen. 

‘“In the name of Heaven and all its holy saints ! 
lady, tell me where he went!’ exclaimed the terrified 
man; ‘‘my master—the Chevalier Chatelard I mean! 
He passed you—I saw him enter the palace !” 

‘“Tt was he—it was Chatelard then?” cried, the 
young girl, falling back against the heavy stone 
mouldings of the door. 

‘< 'Tell me where he went, lady—his brain is on fire 
to-night !” cried Hugo. 

The young girl lifted her hands, tore the linked 
fingers asunder, and drew close to Hugo. Her lips 
trembled, but | gave forth no sound. 

“Those stairs—the door—whither do they lead?” 
cried Hugo, grasping the little hand that had fastened 
on his sleeve. ‘‘ Speak, lady !—this silence may cost 
elites” 

‘‘'To her chamber—to the queen’s !”’ broke from the 
lips of the poor girl. 

‘“‘ And no where else ?””” 

‘‘'Through mine to hers—no where else !” 

“ Holy saints! he is lost!” 

Scarcely had these words escaped Hugo’s lips, 
when a faint shriek broke through the door from 
overhead, followed by a confused sound of words, 
and the noise of many feet moving hurriedly about. 
Wild with apprehension, Hugo darted forward up the 
stairs, through a dark and winding passage, and into 
a small bed-chamber, lighted only through the open 
door which led to a larger and far more magnificent 
room. 


BLANCHE NEVILLE. 
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“Too late—too late!” burst from his lips, and 
Hugo fell back against the wall, overpowered and 
utterly unmindful of his own danger in thus remain- 
ing so near the royal apartment. 

The scene which met his eye through the open door 
was indeed one to bewilder and terrify him. In the 
centre of the room stood Mary Stuart, her eyes flash- 
ing and her beautiful brow crimson with resentment. 
She had evidently been interrupted while preparing 
for rest, for her hair was arranged under a low night 
coif—the festive robe which she had worn that even- 
ing had been loosened, and was now hastily gathered 
up with one hand over her neck and bosom. The 
other hand was held out, and one trembling finger 
pointed sternly toward the Chevalier Chatelard, who 
stood near the oratory, overwhelmed with confusion 
and shrinking beneath the words of proud anger that 
fell from the queen’s lips. 

‘‘Look you, my maidens!” she cried, turning to 
the group of fair girls who stood trembling around her 
couch—“‘ look on this bold man! We had favored 
him, as you all well know, for the sake of one who is 
near to us. His talent pleased us, and we encouraged 
him near our person for a single night—when lo! he 
breaks into our very bed-chamber with the tale of his 
audacious love! Mark you, girls, the love of a stroll- 
ing minstrel for a Dowager of France and Queen of 
Scotland! It must be told here—here at our dis- 
robing—nay, by our Lady! the thing seems past be- 
lieving !” 

Mary broke into a laugh, in which something of 
mischievous merriment mingled with bitter scorn. 

The proud anger betrayed in this speech—the scorn 
which burdened the laugh at its close, aroused Chate- 
lard from the stupor that had seized upon him as the 
first storn1 of her resentment broke upon him. The 
head which had fallen forward on his bosom was 
slowly lifted. The veins on his crimson forehead 
grew prominent, and his eyes kindled—but all the 
wild impetuosity of hope that had urged him into that 
dangerous presence was swept away. He moveda 
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step toward the queen, who drew haughtily back, and - 


knelt at her feet. 


‘*Lay my head upon the block, proud lady,” he 


said, ina low, firm voice; “‘my presumption deserves 
it—but oh! spare me this scorn! My sin is great— 
but I am a man, with the feelings and pride of man- 
hood strong at my heart, as those of a king can be! 
Crush the being that has offended so grievously, but 
do not sting him to the soul with taunts like those 
which fell from your lips but now.” 

There was something in the proud humility of this 
speech that touched the gentle and too forgiving na- 
ture of Mary Stuart. The fine and noble features 
uplifted to hers, also had their effect on a being whose 
love of the beautiful in all things was almost a pas- 
sion. She glanced toward her maidens, and saw 
something of her own relenting feelings reflected in 
their agitated faces. The angry flush grew fainter on 
her brow. 

‘What excuse—what show of reason had you, rash 
man, for this audacious intrusion ?” she said, ina tone 
which it cost her a struggle to render severe. 


‘“‘T had but this !”’ said the chevalier, in a smothered 
voice, pressing his hand against the withered rose 
which had been remarked in his bosom during the 
evening revels. ‘Had this fatal token never left 
your hand, I had not been the traitor that I seem !” 

The queen started and changed color. 

“Draw back, maidens, draw back—you préss too 
close upon us,” she said, with a hasty wave of the 
hand; then turning to the chevalier, she added— 
‘“‘ The rose—well, what of the rose?) What connec- 
tion has that with these treasonable practices ?” 

‘¢ Since last night, when this little flower was cast 
from your casement, lady, in answer. to the homage 
of my poor song, the love which was consuming my 
heart broke forth. I was filled with hope, wild, in- 
sane, intoxicating hope. It had no object, no thought, 
but swept over my soul, wild, sweet and fatal. It 
maddened me, and I am here!” 

‘‘Unhappy man! It was not my hand that dropped 
the mischievous flower. The song—we deemed it— 
addressed to another—one who—nay, our Lady help 
us! but this isa terrible mistake—Heaven forefend 
that it ends not in deeper evil.” 

Chatelard had kept his eyes fixed upon Mary’s face 
as she spoke. He saw that she was troubled, and a 
conviction that he had deceived himself fell coldly on 
his heart. All her anger, all her scorn, had not the 
power to crush his spirit like that icy conviction. He 
took the rose from his bosom and it fell upon the floor. 
His eyelids drooped, tears swelled under them, and a 
single drop stole down his cheek. He. arose to his 
feet, folded his arms, and spoke with a terrible effort 
to crush back the humiliating and bitter feelings that 
were almost choking him. 

‘Tt was a brief delusion,” he said, ‘brief and 
criminal—but the anguish of this moment might satisfy 
even the proud vengeance of a queen. Iam ready to 
pay the penalty of my crime. My soul can never 
bow before the executioner’s axe—it has bent beneath 
the few words that have aroused me from my dream.” 

Mary was much distressed. All her angry feelings 
had vanished, and now she was only anxious to save 
the unhappy man from the consequences of his mad 
act. She looked around upon her ladies—they were 
all faithful and attached to her, and they alone knew 
of Chatelard’s intrusion into her room—she forgot the 
insult he had offered to her dignity as a queen in her 
sweet and compassionate feelings asa woman. She 
thought of poor Blanche Neville, and her resolution 
was taken. 

‘It is wrong—it is imprudent mercy—perhaps— 
when we command you to depart, unhappy man, not 
only from the palace at once, but from Scotland also. 
But, in consideration of your wild mistake, we are 
ready to wave justice for mercy at once, before your 
fault is known. Go, and let this rash act be forgotten !” 

Mary turned to her ladies as she spoke, and added, 
as if anxious to excuse the leniency of her conduct— 
‘¢' The man is well nigh distraught! The members of 
our council would think his fault worthy of death, 
perchance. We were no woman, great as his offence 
has been, to render him up to this dreadful fate.” 

Before any one could answer, the sound of foot- 
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steps approaching the chamber hurriedly and in con- | insult which my crime has drawn on this royal lady! 
fusion, startled them all. Chatelard lifted his head, | Never was blood more freely poured out upon the 
and fire flashed back to his eyes, while Mary turned | scaffold than mine would be !” 
deathly white, and her ladies looked anxiously to- ‘« Drag the audacious traitor forth! ‘Stops he here 
ward the door. It was flung open, and Mary Living- | to prate of the queen, now!”’ said Murray, gathering 
ston appeared, followed by Lord Murray and several | the heavy brows over his eyes in a stern frown—‘a 
members of the council. fair trial he shall have, and after that—speedy justice.” 
In her anger and affright at the first entrance of | A slight noise in the next room followed this speech, 
Chatelard, the queen uttered some hasty exclamation, | but no one heeded it, and the prisoner was taken from 
which Mary Livingston had mistaken for a desire that the room. Murray and his companions also prepared 
help should be summoned. In the tumult she had | to withdraw, but, before he went, the earl approached 
gone forth, and, lo! the result. his sister, and, taking her hand, pressed it to his lips. 
* Seize that man!” cried Lord Murray, pointing to ‘* Forgive me if [sometimes act against your wishes, 
Chatelard with his finger. and am seemingly harsh,” he said, in a subdued voice. 
‘Nay, my lord, nay, good brother—” the queen | “I know these people of Scotland better than most 
broke off, for-there was something in Murray’s eye, | men, and their prejudices must be humored.” 
as he turned it upon her, which checked the kindim- | ‘‘ Oh, James, do not let this man’s rash folly—it was 


pulse that had prompted her to speak. nothing more, I am certain—prove fatal to him!” said 
“Have we been misinformed, gracious sister,” he | Mary, softened into renewed confidence by her bro- 

said, still keeping his eyes upon her face—“ Has this | ther’s address. ‘“ Remember, he is a stranger, pos- 

man traitorously intruded into the royal apartments— | sessed of all the wild impetuosity of his country !” 

er comes he here with any sanction which we of | ‘‘ He zs a foreigner, and that of itself were enough 

your council may not dispute ?” to condemn him in a Scottish court,” replied Murray, 
The blood rushed over the fair brow of Mary Stu- | inthesame low tone of voice. ‘‘ Oh, how often have 

art, and her lip began to quiver. ‘ Brother! my lord!” | I warned your grace against showing countenance to 


she cried in a tone of surpise and indignation, ‘mean | these people? It brings bitter hatred on them.” 
you to insinuate that this rash gentleman is here by | Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 
our connivance ?” . ‘* We will not contest the question,” she said, with 
interpretation is drawn from the eager desire to shield | tremities with this poor chevalier.” 
the traitor, which was manifest but now!” | Murray kissed her hand again and left the room, 
Tears came to the queen’s eyes, but they sparkled | followed by his companions. The moment she was 
still, and, though her lips quivered, there was some- | alone with her maidens, Mary flung herself in a chair, 
thing of high spirited scorn in their expression—scorn | covered her face with both hands, and burst into tears. 
mingled and softened by outraged affection. “Oh, Mary Livingston—Mary Livingston!” she 

‘Tf you are disposed to think thus meanly of your | exclaimed, withdrawing her hands, and turning to the 
sister, James, the queen cannot stoop to vindicate | fair girl with a look of affectionate reproach— your 
herself. Your own heart should answer such doubts, | prompt loyalty has cost a life! Where is my poor 
as becomes a Stuart !” | Blanche? Alas, who will comfort her ?” 

“Tt does answer them, and as becomes the honor | ‘Two of the girls went to the open door of Blanche 
of a Stuart—but that honor, gracious lady, must be ; Neville’s room and looked in. She was lying upon 
sustained before the people of Scotland. Weak | the bed, with her hair hanging damp and dishevelled 
mercy were but to give tongue to scandal here. I | around her pale face, motionless and quite insensible. 
pray you let that man be taken hence !” As Hugo left the chamber, after witnessing the 

The queen turned pale and drew a sharp breath, | arrest of his master, he found the poor girl prostrate 
but her brother’s words had taught her the danger of | upon the wet turf where she fallen, near the outer 
interfering, and she made no opposition while two | door. Unmindful of the danger which surrounded 
armed men approached Chatelard, and were about to ; him, he took the helpless creature gently in his arms, 
conduct him from the room. ® and bore her up the stairs to the chamber which he 
“Tt needs not force—I am ready to follow!” said | had left. It was the noise which he made in placing 
the prisoner, advancing toward the door with a firm | her on the bed that reached the room beyond just as 


‘Nay, your grace cannot blame us if some such | great gentleness, “only do not push matters to ex- 
step. ‘Would to Heaven death could atone for the | Murray was leaving it. [Conclusion in next No. 
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EY JOSEPH INGLES MATTHIAS. 





WovEN moonbeams, sweetly dancing Peering pearl-light, softly gleaming 
O’er the silver-rippled rill—. *Mid the gems of Naiad-land— 
Sunlight sparkles, wildly prancing Ling’ring echoes, near a dreaming 
Up on snowy-crested hill. Rosy-footed zephyr-band. 
Flowers that bloom on bright Hope’s sunny morn— Love-leaves wreathing round bleak sorrow’s dart— 


Rain for the soul, of angel tear-drops born. Laughing, joyous, dimpled children of the heart. 
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A STORY OF NEW ORLEANS. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Lovisiana was, in 179-,a Spanish province. The 
information to be derived from the language of doubt- 
ful grants and treaties is so vague, that it is uncertain 
what precise territory it included. We know, how- 
ever, that it was far more extensive than that which 
is at present embraced under this title. 

New Orleans was then, as it now is, its seat of 
government, its chief town, the site of most of its 
public buildings, and the great depdt of its trade. It 
was far different, however, in appearance from the 
present city, which has sprung up under the auspices 
of a new government, more judicious laws, and a 
new and more industrious people. No accurate 
census of the date in question is extant, but judging 
from those of prior and subsequent years, which his- 
tory has handed down to us, its population, including 
slaves, could not have fallen far short of seven thou- 
sand souls. 

The city was built almost wholly of wood, and, 
with a few exceptions, the houses were but of one 
story, built lightly and without regard to strength or 
durability. JZven the public edifices were low and 
slightly constructed, and some of them were fast 
going to decay. Here and there, indeed, more sub- 
stantial and permanent buildings might be seen; a 
few of them built of brick, which was then first com- 
ing into use; showing some stimulus to the spirit of 
improvement, and some increase in the taste and en- 
ergy of the citizens. But by far the largest part of 
New Orleans was, in its appearance, a striking type 
of the character of its inhabitants, a people sluggish, 
enervated and without enterprise, fond of amusement 
and easily excited. 

Its commerce had of late, slowly, but steadily, im- 
proved. Since the year 1787 the provincial govern- 
ment had seen the necessity of a change in the char- 
acter of its population, and had encouraged the 
immigration of the people of the United States. The 
consequences were soon manifest. Its agriculture 
increased, and its trade became more extensive and 
valuable. With all changes, however, in one respect, 
at least, it lost nothing of its character as a Spanish 
city. Gaiety and pleasure still held their sway. 

Among other heralds of amusement which in the 
winter of that year had their places in the public 
prints, and spread their glaring capitals at the cor- 
ners of the city, were the rival advertisements of a 
Mexican and a Hindoo juggler. The notices were 
not so large and ostentatious as those which now an- 
nounce such exhibitions; but the strange feats which 
they promised had for days stimulated to the utmost 
the public appetite for marvels. Full a week before 
curiosity could be gratified by a sight of the antici- 
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pated performances, eager groups of all ages might be 
seen, at almost any hour of the day, gathered around 
the placards in open-mouthed wonder. Boys chatted 
of the treat in prospect, and men laid aside their pens, 
or ceased their labors, to discuss gravely the possi- 
bility of such illusions. 

It is strange how greedy we are of mystery. The 
healthiest human mind is more alive to things which 
pass the ordinary bounds of belief, and baffle the rules 
of common experience, than to the most necessary 
matters of every day comfort, which habit has famil- 
iarized and science has made simple. Wonders 
which mock the eye and the mind; sounds which 
never struck the ear before; sights supernatural ; re- 
markable coincidences ; phantoms of sleep; chimeras 
of disease; all that shows most forcibly the narrow 
limit of the senses, is more keenly appreciated than 
the practical facts which the toil of all time has mas- 
tered and made subservient. There are many who 
would give all they know of the past for what they 
may not know of the future. There are many who 
would exchange this world’s best wisdom for a dan- 
gerous knowledge of the next. 

The Mexican appeared some days before the time 
which he had announced for his exhibition, with 
much parade of person and equipage. He had en- 
gaged a suite of rooms in advance of his arrival, and 
he drove up at mid-day to the most fashionable hotel 
in the city, drawn in style, in his own luxurious car- 
riage, by four horses, and attended by out-riders. His 
dress was rich to sumptuousness. Avoiding,as much 
as possible, the gaze and the assistance of strangers, 
he stepped into the house, followed by the obsequious 
landlord. At some distance behind his carriage came 
a servant, bringing on his luggage in a capacious 
wagon. Boxes and trunks innumerable were piled 
upon it, and, when the juggler himself had entered 
the door, and was hidden from their view, the crowd 
stared at them as if they were about to disclose at 
every moment the darkest sorceries, or the most 
frightful apparitions. The servant who had charge 
of them was silent and mysterious, and made no an- 
swer to the thousand curious questions with which 
they plied him. But his silence merely served to 
increase the excitement, and it was only when car- 
riage, wagon, servants and luggage had all and long 
disappeared that the eager groups dispersed, more 
than ever anxious to witness the performances of 
one who united so much splendor with such impene- 
trable reserve. __ 

It is the way of the world. The most ready vic- 
tory over the head and heart is that which first takes 
the eye captive. There were those, however, among 
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the throng who had watched the Mexican narrowly, 
and who had judged him calmly in spite of all his 
show. José Suarez, so he called himself, had a face 
in the expression of which low cunning and villany 
bore so prominent a part that the dashes of malignity 
which kept them company were scarcely noticeable. 
His eye reflected only bad passions and dark pur- 
poses. It was strangely quick and furtive, and never 
rested fora moment. His smile was ready and arti- 
ficial, and even his gravity palpably treacherous. 
God had stamped rascality upon every line of his 
face. He was one of those persons with whom it is 
painful to be alone; whose presence makes us feel 
uneasy, though we will not acknowledge, even to 
ourselves, any decided fear. 

He was rarely seen after his arrival, but remained 
closely secluded in his rooms, to which none were 
admitted but his own servants. . 

Of his rival nothing was known. He had an- 
nounced himself simply. as the Hindoo Magiciah. 
No name appeared in his advertisements, which 
were more modest and unpretending than those of 
Suarez in their size and language, though they pro- 
mised feats far more extraordinary than he professed 
to perform. The Hindoo’s exhibition was to take 
place before that of the Mexican, and yet the former 
had not appeared. The magnificent entry of the lat- 
ter was food for exaggerated gossip far and wide, but 
no one could tell aught of hisrival. And yet, if the 
placards which met the eye at every turn were to be 


relied upon, he could work wonders such as those— 


who read them never dreamed of. ‘The shrewd ones 
laughed at his advertisement; the more credulous 
soon joined them in their unbelief, and, before the 
evening designated had arrived, the announcements 
of the Hindoo were, by almost unanimous consent, 
deemed a hoax. Some even ventured to assert that it 
was a device of the Mexican, to whose performance 
the deception might give greater eclat. 

And yet, when the evening for the performance 
was actually present, the room in which the mysteri- 
ous magician was to appear was crowded to excess. 
Long before the hour named, aisles, steps and door- 
way were filled. Beauty, wealth and fashion shone 
in unusual brilliancy. A few were still credulous, 
others were there to enjoy the cheat, but all were 
eager for excitement and amusement in whatever 
shape they might come. 

The house in which they were assembled was of 
one story, built of wood. It contained but a single 
large apartment, besides the two smaller rooms here- 
after mentioned, and had been used, for many years, 
for such purposes as that to which it was now de- 
voted, as well as for graver assemblies. At the end 
of the building most remote from the main entrance 
was an elevated stage or platform, about a foot in 
height and ten in depth. On each side of it, parti- 
tioned off from the rest of the house, of the width of 
the stage and opening upon it, was a small room. 
The one at the left communicated with the street by 
a side door, that at the right only with the platform. 
In front, rising from near the foot of the stage, and 
filling the rest of the apartment, seats rose in regular 


and steep gradations toward the entrance, which 
was reached from the street by a high flight of steps. 
Seven or eight hundred persons might have been 
comfortably seated within its walls On the night in 
question there was twice that number there. 

Across the front of the stage a black muslin curtain 
was drawn. It was so simple and unpretending that 
its appearance contrasted strongly with the brilliant 
glare of the many lamps, and the bright colors of the 
crowd. It was not an ordinary part of the furniture 
of the room, however, and even this slight prepara- 
tion surprised the audience. They began to look 
upon it with more interest as time went on and the 
hour drew near. Not a breath, or motion from be- 
hind it, stirred its sombre surface as they had gathered 
before it, until eager eyes and gay bonnets rose from 
its foot in regular ascent to the very ceiling. It gave 
an air of quiet mystery to that part of the room which 
impressed those who had been most doubting. A 
soothing odor, too, stole gently upon the senses, 
seeming to breathe out from behind it, pervading 
the room steadily, yet almost imperceptible in its 
increase.. Curiosity is contagious. The hum of chat 
and greeting, the rustling of dresses, the sudden step 
of those who struggied in the crowd for a firm foot- 
ing or a new position, the jostling and press about the 


‘door, were hushed by degrees to rest; and when a 


deep-toned clock in one of the side rooms struck 
slowly and with measured sound the hour of nine, 
through all that thronged and excited room not a 
whisper broke the stillness of expectation. ° 

The lengthened vibrations of the clock were still 
trembling upon the ear when the curtain began to 
rise, so slowly that they who watched it scarcely be- 
lieved that it could move. It had risen but a hand- 
breadth from the platform, and yet it already disclosed 
four sandaled feet beneath it. The audience, whose 
curiosity was increased by a motion so painfully 
gradual, bent forward with intense expectation. It 
ascended more rapidly, at length, and discovered two 
persons standing quietly before the multitude. 

An old and withered man, bent with years, haggard 
and hollow-cheeked, with long white locks of hair 
flowing low over his shoulders and mingling with his 
beard in front as it fell upon his breast, held by the 
hand a Hindoo girl of fifteen. Like her companion 
she had the complexion of her race, but so perfect 
were her features, and so faultless her proportions, 
that the eye could not wander from her form, as she 
stood there in the boldness of innocence, with exqui- 
site grace. His dress was a flowing robe, simple to 
severity; hers a tunic girt loosely about the waist, 
descending to her knees, and exposing above the soft 
symmetry of her shoulders. The two, such a con- 
trast in all but their singularity, were a study for a 
painter. . 

None of the gilt tinsel or gaudy apparatus of com- 
mon jugglery was arranged around them, but ona 
low table behind them burned a lamp of curious 
workmanship. Its flame was dull and low, but occa- 
sionally, without any evident cause, as if fed secretly 
and suddenly from within, it flared up fitfully, and 
then sank again to its usual dimness. The table 
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and the lamp were all that appeared with them upon 
the stage. 

They stood there for a few minutes, quietly gazing 
at the scene before them, then prostrated themselves 
upon the platform till their faces touched it, remained 
in that posture for a few seconds, rose again to their 
feet, bowed stiffly to the audience, and the perform- 
ance commenced. 

Another small table was brought upon the stage 
from one of the side rooms, and placed where it could 
be seen to most advantage. Over it was spread what 
appeared to be a covering of coarse oiled muslin. A 
seed no larger than a grain of corn was laid upon it, 
after having been passed rapidly over the lamp. It 
expanded, cracked, burst open, a green and tiny shoot 
appeared; grew before the very eyes of those who 
gazed at it; leaves came and increased in size and 
numbers; branches shot out from the parent stem, 
and were soon themselves covered with leaves and 
new branches, until, at length, what had been seen 
and handled a moment before as a hard, dead seed, 
had sprung up, as by enchantment, into a tall and 
spreading plant. Nor did the wonder cease here. 
Flowers gathered upon it of varied hues and pleasant 
perfume, first.the bud and then the opening blossom. 
They expanded fully, faded and withered; the petals 
dropped and a small green bulb appeared. These in- 
creased in size, changed color, and slowly ripened, 
until the juggler plucked a plump and juicy fruit, and 
handed it to those near him to be touched and tasted. 
The fruit dropped, at last; the leaves shrunk, curled, 
and fell; the stalk wasted away, and all that remained 
was the fibre of the root wandering over the table. 
Even this disappeared soon, the table and its cover 
were vacant, and there, on either side of them, with 
folded arms and drooping head, stood the juggler and 
the girl, as calm and undisturbed as if they had just 
ceased from some usual duty. The illusion was com- 
plete. 

Deafening applause followed the feat, and there 
were loud and protracted calls for its repetition. The 
old man, however, proceeded in his performance 
without heeding them. 

The covered table was removed. A sheet of metal 
about five feet square was brought forward, and sub- 
mitted to the inspection of those who pleased to ex- 
amine it and handle it. It was firm, tough and hard. 
Not a cut or break appeared upon its burnished sur- 
face. At the request of the Hindoo it was nailed upon 
the stage by one from the crowd, who remained stand- 
ing near it. Others were invited to join him, and the 
sheet was, at length, surrounded by men determined 
to let no deception mock their senses, though as yet 
they were ignorant of what was to follow. 

The juggler whistled and the girl came in from the 
room at the left, to which she retired as each illusion 
was finished. She advanced to the metal, and fold- 
ing her arms over her breast knelt upon it, bending 
her head low, as if in silent devotion. A thin wooden 
box was produced, large enougli to cover her as she 
knelt. It was first carefully examined by those who 
stood around, and was then placed over her, conceal- 
ing her from view. A long, sharp poniard was brought 


in and passed from hand to hand. A truer weapon 
never drew blood. 

The juggler now spoke to the girl, who answered 
him in a smothered voice from within the box. An 
animated conversation *sprung up between them in 
their own language, which became first vehement 
and at length angry. He spoke harshly to her. No 
answer came, but stifled sobs were heard distinctly 
from within. The old man’s manner became still 
more violent, and his language more excited, until. 
snatching the poniard, as if in uncontrollable passion, 
from one who held it, he plunged it desperately 
through the box from side to side. A piercing shriek 
followed, and blood flowed from under its sides. 
Rapidly he repeated his thrusts, becoming inflamed, 
4s it were, by his own atrocity. The shrieks con- 
tinued, the red current flowed more freely. Those 
around could bear it calmly no longer. 

When the first sudden thrust was made they had 
started and stared in bewildered astonishment at each: 
other, at the box, and at the juggler. Could he be be- 
reft of reason? They were prepared for deception, 
but not for such a scene of palpable bloodshed. ‘They 
had expected illusions but not a murder. And yet, 
when they had thought of seizing the old man, or of 
staying his arm, the recollection of where they were, 
of the last feat, and of the ridicule which haste might 
bring upon them, had held them motionless. But 
when the flowing blood moistened their very feet, 
and the poor girl’s screams were growing fainter and 
fainter, as if in death, the tragedy became too in- 
tensely real to allow of further indifference. As if 
with one accord they rushed upon the Hindoo. 

Could he bea man? There were seven of them, 
strong, active and determined, and yet he shook 
them lightly off as if they had been children, and 
smiled at their astonishment as they stood breathing 
heavily after their exertion. They moved toward him 
again more cautiously; but with an air of singular 
command, which they obeyed involuntarily, he waved 
them back and whistled gently. 

Tripping lightly upon the stage from the room at 
the left, full of life and graceful as a fawn, came the 
Hindoo girl. Nota hair of her head was injured, nor 
a fold of her dress disturbed. She came forward, 
kissed her hand to the audience, then turned toward 
the box and touched it lightly with her foot. It fell 
over, but there was nothing beneath it. Even the 
blood had dried up and disappeared, and no trace re- 
mained of the deception but the poniard, the pierced 
box, and the metal sheet still burnished and unbroken. 

The juggle was at an end, and there, once more, 
amid applause that shook the very building, reiterated 
again and still again, until the ear was weary of the 
sound, continued till the excitement seemed to in- 
crease from its own wild uproar, meekly and calmly, 
side by side, stood the old man and the girl. Those, 
howéver, who stood nearest to him, saw a fire in his 
eye, which told that he was human in this, at least, 
that he felt intensely the storm that he had raised. 

Another illusion began. From the stage to the 
ceiling above it was a distance of more than twenty 
feet. A tall pole, about seventeen feet in height, was 
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raised and fastened firmly by its larger end to the 
platform. It was of a pure white wood, exquisitely 
smooth and polished, and strange devices and hiero- 
glyphics appeared at intervals upon its surface. It 
tapered gradually toward the apex, where it termi- 
nated sharply in a gilt point, and its greatest diameter 
was four inches. 

At the foot of the pole the Hindoo made a small 
heap of what appeared to be dry leaves, which he 
took from a paper neatly folded. He touched a taper 
to them and they burned quietly and steadily with a 
bluish flame; not consuming at once, but continuing 
to blaze as if they contained substantial fuel for the 
fire which was about them. He whistled and the girl 
came in. She knelt by the burning heap, and bent 
forward over it until her forehead almost rested on 
the stage beyond it; then rising to her feet again, she 
began to climb with hands and feet and knees. Her 
ascent was gradual but steady. Her motions were 
slow and drowsy, as if she were overcome by the 
vapors from the flame beneath, but her eye glowed 
brightly as it met that of the juggler, who gazed upon 
her with intense keenness. So earnest was this ex- 
change of glances that it seemed as if some mysteri- 
ous sympathy or virtue passed unseen from one to 
the other, or as if, perhaps, the old man exercised 
over her a sort of singular fascination. She receded 
from the stage, her eye still riveted; character after 
character was passed as she ascended. She neared 
the bright gilt point and almost touched it. The 
juggler waved his arm, and in an instant she was 
gone from view. She had not descended, she had 
not risen. There stood the polished pole, there the 
old man with his arm still raised, and his gaze still 
wrapt; but the girl had disappeared, even while they 
looked. ‘They watched the ceiling closely, as if she 
had flown through it, and would appear again in that 
direction. Ifshe had risen through it she must have 
been a spirit, for it spread its cold white surface over 
the stage, smooth and unbroken. Then they looked, 
warily, at the foot of the pole. There stood the Hin- 
doo meekly by the side of the fire, which was now 
fast burning out; but no trace or vestige of the girl 
appeared. Silent and bewildered they awaited the 
result. 

Once more that low whistle was heard. The 
juggler’s arm fell; his eye lost its fixed expression 
and wandered calmly over the crowd before him. 
Once more the girl came in from the door at the left, 
and stood at his side. The applause was not so noisy 
as before. It began to be subdued by deeper feelings. 

We need not tell all the wonders of that night. 
There are few who have not listened to accounts of 
East Indian magic, and stared at recitals of its in- 
scrutable feats. Where the priest is a juggler, devo- 
tion credulity, and rites of worship gross illusions, 
such a Science soon matures. 

It grew late. With some words of seeming incan- 
tation the Hindoo made a circle upon the stage with 
a white powder, which he set on fire from the lamp. 
It burnt slowly and without flame, the heat gradually 
making its way round the ring and blackening its sur- 
face as particle after particle became ignited. It 
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emitted a heavy smoke, or vapor, which rose and 
whirled away in curling shapes about the room, and 
disappeared as they reached the ceiling. The girl 
stood within the circle. In the hollow of her hand he 
poured a few drops of a black and shining liquid, 
which spread partially over her palm and presented 
to her eye a polished mirror. She looked down 
eagerly into it. 

The old man now came forward and spoke to the 
audience. His voice was deep and hollow, and he 
addressed them in broken Spanish, uttered with diffi- 
culty, and rendered indistinct by words of his own 
language, thrown in, as if in despair of conveying 
his ideas differently. He asked if there were any in 
the crowd who would know how it went with absent 
friends, or who would pry into the future, or test his 
knowledge of the past. If there were any such he 
was prepared to satisfy their wishes. 

Not a soul stirred. We have said that boisterous 
applause had been subdued by deeper feelings than 
those which had, at first, prompted it. As the exhibi- 
tion had gone on, eagerness and curiosity had sub- 
sided into awe. Superstition was at work, and its 
sombre shadow glided over the multitude, hushing by 
degrees all other excitements. The hause was now 
silent as the grave. The old man knew well how to 
induce such feelings, and the painful mystery of the 
scenes which he presented was perfectly sustained. 
No one moved at his call. 

He paused and waited. Minute after minute went 
by. The low ticking of the clock in the closed room 
fell upon the ear. The lamp burned as fitfully as 
ever. The light curls of smoke still floated about the 
room from the smouldering circle, round which the 
fire had not yet found its gradual way. The girl in 
singular abstraction looked with increasing intentness 
into her hand. So death-like was the silence, that 
one might almost fancy that he heard the beating of 
the many hearts that throbbed throughout the room. 

There was a stir at length. From a distant part of 
the crowd a tall man, closely muffled in his long full 
cloak, was seen pushing aside the throng as he made 
his way: toward the stage. All eyes were fixed upon 
him as he went slowly on. None saw his face, so 
closely was it hid; but a keen eye looked out over 
the folds which were wrapped over it, with a shrewd 
and searching glance. The slight bustle of his pro- 
gress was, in some measure, a relief to the restraint 
and silence of the house, and breath was drawn more . 
freely as he moved. Yet, notwithstanding this, so 
strange and repulsive was the presence and bearing 
of him who had obeyed the juggler’s call, that they 
shrunk to the right and left as he passed among them. 
Could he have any connection with the old man, or 
the mysteries of the night? 

As he neared the platform the Hindoo bent upon 
him astern and penetrating scrutiny ; but the stranger, 
still muffled, went steadfastly on until they stood face 
to face; so near that the former stepped back as he 
said to the determined intruder, with a sneer in his 
tone and increased severity in his eye— 

‘¢ What would’st thou, Jose Suarez?” 

The Mexican started and let fall his cloak, leaving 
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his sinister face fully exposed. Mingled emotions of 
surprise and anxiety, half-controlled, struggled upon 
his features. Then recovering from his sudden as- 
tonishment, and assuming an air of indifference, he 
folded his arms over his breast and answered dog- 
gedly— 

‘How do you know me, old man? I have never 
seen you till this day. You have never crossed my 
path before, and yet from your mode of accosting me 
one would suppose we had been brought up together. 
Where have we met?” 

‘Tt matters not,’ said the juggler. ‘I may not tell 
how I know thee. We have never met before—may 
we never meet again. But what wouldst thou of 
me?” 

“T would know, first,” said the Mexican, firmly, 

‘“how my name comes so lightly to your lips. Do 
not make a mystery of a trifle. When you have 
satisfied me in this respect, I may inquire of you 
further.”’ : 
“YT have said it,” said the Hindoo, impatiently. 
‘Thou shalt not know. If thou wouldst inquire of 
aught else, say on, and say quickly. The girl waits, 
and the spell is passing.”’ 

‘Tam of your craft,” said Suarez, ‘‘ and can see 
through such flimsy pretences. If I may not know 
what I have asked, be itso. Tell me of the past and 
of the future, of any thing which can show your 
power over that which is shut from others; a power 
which no honest man asserts. Come, I am here to 
keep you to your boast.” 

*¢ Listen, then,” said the juggler, contemptuously. 
‘¢ Thou shalt know of both. But remember it is thine 
own request. The power thou hast defied is a fearful 
power. It is unrelenting when it is invoked ma- 
liciously. It may disclose that which thou wouldst 
not that others should know; it may tell thee that 
which thou shouldst not, for thine own peace, know 
thyself. Remember, again, it is thine own bidding. 
The past may startle thee, the future may confound 
thee, but the spell may not be stayed. Shall I pro- 
ceed 2?” 

The Mexican drew, almost involuntarily, the folds 
of his fallen cloak once more about his face, and his 
voice was graver as he replied— 

“You would alarm me?” 

‘¢ Shall I proceed ?’? said the Hindoo, sternly. 

‘7 am not to be frightened,”’ said Suarez. “I am 
not a girl to humble at your threat. Proceed.”’ 

The old man turned abruptly toward his companion, 
who stood with her glance still riveted upon the tiny 
mirror before her, and fixed his eye steadily upon 
hers. She could not have seen him, and yet as he 
looked her head bent forward lower and lower, her 
eyes dilated, her gaze became more intense, and her 
expression more absorbed and earnest. At length, 
with a countenance of unnatural significance, its lines 
strongly marked, and its soft skin drawn and wrink- 
led, her lips moved and she seemed to read from her 
hand. And yet no voice fell upon the ear. It was 
painful to see youth so transformed. The spell 
seemed to be on her, for as he questioned her she 
answered, now slowly and with a low and trembling 
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voice, now pouring out abruptly a torrent of words; 
without timidity, without bashfulness, for she was as 
wrapt in that which seemed to pass before her as if she 
were alone. The old man interpreted. 

“What dost thou see ?”” said he to her, in her own 
language. 

For a moment her lips still moved without a sound. 
Then her voice was heard. But she spoke hesita- 
tingly, and with a pause between her sentences. 

‘““T see a female—an infant is in her arms—it is 
night—she is alone with it in the street—it is a nar- 
row street—it is the street of a city—I see no one 
else—she has stopped by a door—she presses the in- 
fant to her breast—her head bends over it—she is 
weeping—she is weeping bitterly—she has laid the 
child upon the steps by the door—she presses her lips 
to its forehead as it lies there—she hastens away—she 
has left the child there, upon the steps—she is gone— 
I see no one now—the child cries—it stretches out its 
arms—the covering falls from about it—a man is com- 
ing—he is near the infant—he is a large man—he 
stops by the child—he takes it in his arms—he knocks 
at the door—he knocks again and again—no one comes 
—he waits long—he knocks and waits again—he walks 
away with the child—he is gone, and the street is de- 
serted.”’ 

The image seemed to have disappeared now, for 
she was silent. 

A minute passed and the Hindoo questioned her 
again. But in all her moods his eye was fixed upon hers. 

‘“‘ What dost thou see now?” said he. 

She was still silent. 

Again a minute passed. The Mexican drew the 
folds of his cloak tighter and tighter about his face, as 
if to shut out all scrutiny. The old man repeated his 
question. 

“What dost thou see now ?” 

‘‘] see a man and a boy,” said she, with the same 
hesitation—“‘ the man is the one that I saw before— 
he is tall and large—he is quarrelling with the boy— 
they speak angrily and with violent gestures—the boy 
strikes at the man witha knife—the man seizes him— 
the boy struggles and resists—the man has thrust hin 
from the house—he shuts the door against him—the 
boy turns and beats at the door—he walks away, at 
last, and wanders in the street—it is the street of a 
city again—the houses are many, close and high—he 
leans against a wall—it is evening—some rough men 
join him—he goes away with them—” 

She ceased suddenly. 

‘Is there nothing else ?”’ said the juggler. 

Several minutes went by before she spoke again so 
as to be heard, though her lips continued to move in- 
cessantly. Suarez did not look at her, but with his 
eye upon the floor, and his body inclined in the direc- 
tion of her voice, he listened with wrapt attention. His 
hand was clenched tightly over his cloak. 

“What now?” said her companion again. 

““T see a cellar,” said the girl—‘‘it is long and 
dark—it has no floor but the ground—there is a dull 
fire at the side—there are men crouching round it— 
the boy is among them—gold and jewelry are on a 
table by them.” 
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She paused once more. 

‘‘ What dost thou see now ?” said the Hindoo. 

‘tT see the same dark cellar,” said she—‘‘ I see the 
men, the boy and the gold—the boy has grown taller 
and stronger—he seems almost a man—they are all 
lying round the fire again—they are talking and drink- 
ing together.”’ 

She was still again for an instant, and then, with- 
out being questioned, proceeded with vehement and 
rapid utterance. 

“They have started up from round the fire—they 
are looking at one another and at a door in the ceil- 
ing—the door opens—the moon’ shines into the cellar 
—there is a ladder leading down from the door—two 
men enter cautiously—others stay out by the door— 
there is running and confusion in the cellar—those 
within are trying to escape—the door is lifted again 
and others come in—there is fighting on the ladder 
and at its foot—the door is lifted once more—it is 
lifted again and again, and men rush out and fly— 
some are seized and carried away—the boy is not 
among them—they are all gone now—the fire is out 
and the cellar deserted.” 

‘¢ What more?” said he. 

There was a long silence again. The girl seemed 
anxious and excited. Her head bent lower and lower, 
aud her eyes glared more and more intensely upon the 
magic mirror. The expression of her countenance 
became painfully earnest. Still her lips moved. 

Those who watched the Mexican saw, or might 
have seen, a strong effect produced by her answers, 
in spite of his efforts to appear composed. He had 
drawn his cloak higher and higher about his face, his 
feet had from time to time shifted their position un- 
easily, and at one moment during her last recital he 
had started evidently, though he had soon controlled 
his surprise again. Throughout the whole scene he 
had listened to her answers with the deepest atten- 
tion. But his eyes never sought those of the old man 
or of the girl. 

‘Dost thou see nothing else?” said the juggler. 

She spoke again, and as she went on her voice in- 
creased in clearness and energy. 

*« Night—a dark and narrow street—a man is lurk- 
ing behind a jutting wall—it is the face of the boy 
still, but grown old and weather-beaten—he comes 
out now and then from his hiding-place, and looks 
along the street—the street is deserted—no! some 
one comes toward him—he, hears the step—he 
crouches down low behind the wall—he has a dag- 
ger in his hand—he holds it ready for a blow—the 
stranger comes firmly along—he is opposite the man 
with the weapon—he does not see him, but walks 
right on—the man with the weapon springs upon 
him and strikes him down—he kneels upon his breast 
—he bends over him and rifles his pockets—the fallen 
man does not struggle—the blood flows from his breast 
—other persons come—they are running toward him— 
the robber flies—they pursue.” 

She paused again, but the Hindoo repeated his ques- 
tion, and, after a few minutes, she continued. 

‘It is a stone cell—the man who was behind the 
wall is there—he is there alone—a knife and file are 





lying by him—he is standing on a table—he is wrench- 

_ing at an iron bar in the window—the bar yields—he 
has it out—he is forcing himself through the window 
—he drops to the ground on the outside—he steals 
away—he is gone.” 

A muttered curse escaped from the Mexican, not 
loud enough to be heard by the crowd, but readily 
caught by the quick ear of the old man, whose eye 
now left those of the girl,and looked round at Suarez. 

‘¢ Hast thou had enough of the past?” said he, with 
the same severe scrutiny, and the same-sneer in his 
tone. 

With a strong effort to compose his voice, the 
Mexican replied to the question. 

‘¢ This is idle trifling, old man. If you can tell me 
no more of the future than of the past, your boast is 
empty. But I will wait. Come, tell me of the 
future.”’ 

The brow of the Hindoo darkened, and he half 
opened his mouth as if to speak; but, his purpose 
changed, and he turned again, impatiently, toward the 
girl. As he fixed his eye upon her, her head dropped, 
as before, and her eye became riveted upon the po- 
lished surface in her palm. But the spell went on 
more rapidly. A change came over her. Horror 
gathered on her face, speaking fearfully in every line. 
Her body seemed to feel the tension of her mind. 
She stood on tiptoe, and bent forward. Her eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets. Every vein was 
swollen almost to bursting. A cry of terror half 
escaped her. 

‘¢ What is it?” said her companion, more anxiously 
than he had last spoken to her. ‘* What dost thou 
see ?” 

‘¢ A dead man is lying on the floor,’* said she—“ it 
is the floor of a small room—some one bends over 
him—it is an old man with long white hair—it is——”’ 

With a sudden step and a hasty blow the juggler 
struck down her arm, and the black liquid splashed 
in fine drops upon her person and upon the floor. 
Yet still her eye, as if it could not recover from its 
vision of terror, remained glaring upon the spot 
where the hand had been, and it was only after 
several minutes that the expression of pain which 
had contracted her features disappeared, and they 
assumed their usual appearance. Even then, how- 
ever, she showed no surprise at the old man’s hasty 
act, but appeared passive and coniposed. 

Just then the clock struck the hour of eleven, and, 
as if moved by an unseen hand, the curtain began to 
fall as slowly as it had risen. It sank lower and 
yet lower, until, at length, while the Hindoo and the 
girl stood side by side upon the front of the platform, 
it shut them from the crowd. 

When they looked again for Suarez he had gone. 





In a quiet room, next day, in a remote part of the 
city, sat the Hindoo and his companion. 

The house in which they were was of one story, 
only. It stood at a corner formed by the larger street 
on which the house fronted, and an alley which 
bounded it on the side. It was old and ruinous. © 
Some years before it had been occupied as a place of 
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public entertainment, for which purpose, or a similar 
one, it seemed, from its long narrow passages and 
numerous apartments, to have been originally built. 
But it was now tenantless and deserted, except when 
an accidental lodger was driven for a few hours 
within its walls by night or by a storm, or when men 
lurked among its ruins to concert crime,: or to con- 
ceal themselves from pursuit, no life was found in 
its decaying halls and wretched chambers. Tlie city 
in that direction was thinly built; the few houses 
which lay around were small and mean, and many of 
them, with the one we have described, bore the marks 
of a fire which a year or two before had ravaged that 
part of New Orleans. 

The room which they had selected from that scene 
of age and dilapidation, was situated in the extreme 
rear of the building, and opened upon a passage which 
ran from the larger hall at the entrance to the back of 
the house, serving as a thoroughfare for several apart- 
ments which communicated with it before it reached 
the one we have mentioned. It was, perhaps, in bet- 
ter preservation than the rest of the building, but its 
bare, cracked walls, and its worm-eaten floor and 
window-sill, with the absence of all furniture, gave it 
an air extremely forlorn and desolate. A few boxes 
answered for chairs, and a blanket which lay upon 
the floor served asa bed. They had chosen it, pro- 
bably, as a place where they might enjoy privacy, 
though at the expense of comfort. 

A slight tap at the door was heard, and without 
waiting for answer or invitation some one entered. 
It was Jose Suarez. 

The old man started up when he saw him, and 
with a look of anger and surprise stood facing the in- 
truder. 

The Mexican stood his ground. 

‘* Are you man or devil?” said he, abruptly. ‘“T 
may swear that I never saw you before last night, 
and yet you know my history as well as I do myself, 
if I understood rightly the girl’s babbling last night.” 

‘Begone !” said the old man. ‘ Do not cross me. 
Why dost thou hunt me out, and intrude upon my 
privacy? Thou art in danger here.” 

‘“How do you know me?” said Suarez, less flip- 
pantly, but with an air of determination which seeied 
to demand an answer. 

“Thou shalt not know,” said the Hindoo. 
gone!’ 

The intruder changed his tone. He became fawn- 
ing and courteous, as he continued— 

‘Patience, good father,” said he. ‘‘ Iam a juggler 
like yourself, but not so deep in the mysteries of the 
craft. One trick such as those of last night will be a 
sure fortune forme. I am come with ready gold to 
buy them of you.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a purse, 
through the meshes of which gold appeared, and held 
it up before the Hindoo. 

With a look of withering contempt, mingled with 
passign, the old inan struck aside the hand which 
held the bribe, and the money fell heavily upon the 
floor. ; 

** Call thyself a juggler and thy craft trickery,” said 
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he; “Iam not of thy kind. The mysteries of Brahma 
are not bought and sold like merchandise. Begone, I 
say! Do not tempt me!” 

A deep muttered curse and a scowl of bitter ma- 

lignity were the Mexican’s reply as he departed. As 
he closed the door the old man sank down apatheti- 
cally upon the hard seat from which he had risen, 
and, with his elbows resting upon his knees, buried 
his face in his hands. 
_ It was evening of the same day, and, in the room 
which we have just described, the Hindoo and the 
girl were preparing for their next exhibition. The 
apartment was lighted by the lamp which had 
burned upon the stage the night before. As they pro- 
ceeded in their task they chatted gayly in their own 
language. 

There was a pause in the conversation for a mo- 
ment, and when the old man spoke to her again it was 
without change of voice or manner. 

Stir not,’ said he. “Do not start. There is an 
eye at the door watching us. I caught its glance just 
now. I will leave the room atthe side door. Do not 
rise or follow, whatever may occur, but keep your eye 
fixed upon what you are doing. You know well our 
oath, and the penalty for prying into our secrets. The 
vision of the mirror never speaks falsely.” 

The obedient child answered not, nor by word or 
look did she show surprise. 

Her companion rose, and with seeming indiffer- 
ence, as if upon some casual business, left the room 
by a side door which, by a few steps, descended to 
the alley bounding that side of the building; glided 
round to the front.of the house, entered gently at the 
main entrance, ascended again cautiously to the pas- 
sage which led to his own chamber, and, crouching 
low, stole along the wall. The darkness was intense. 
Not a ray of light peeped in from crack or key-hole. 

He crept noiselessly on until he felt that his own 
door must be at hand, and then slowly and carefully 
rose from his crouching posture. A breath so gentle 
that elsewhere he would not have felt it fell wpon his 
cheek. He stooped hastily again, lower than before, 
and drew from his breast a dagger; then looking 
eagerly before him he strove to penetrate the thick 
darkness around him. It was in vain. He heard 
distinctly, now, a low and stifled breathing at his very 
side, but the blackness before him was impenetrable. 
It was striking almost at hazard, but he prepared for 
ablow. As he drew back his arm a tiny ray from 
the lamp in his own apartment struggled through the 
key-hole and fell upon a human eye which was pry- 
ing through its narrow opening. This directed his 
Weapon more certainly, and he thrust fiercely toward 
the heart. 

It is strange how human nature can control itself. 
The Hindoo knew at once that his blow had not been 
fatal, but he felt the dagger glance upon the bone, and 
that a body of flesh and blood had received the stab. 
Yet no shriek or exclamation followed. There was 
a rush by him in the dark, heard only by the rustling 
of a long and flowing robe, as it swept like a sudden 
gust of wind through the passage, and then he was 
alone again. 
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He tapped at his own door and spoke low. The 
girl opened it. Silently they searched, by the light of 
their lamp, along the way by which the midnight 
visitor had fled. A single drop of blood by the thresh- 
hold of the outer door, which was not continued in 
the street, and which they carefully effaced, was the 
only trace of the wounded man. 

Again the assembly room was brilliantly lighted, 
and again beauty, wealth and fashion crowded its 
seats, and thronged its aisles and doors. It was the 
first evening of the Mexican’s performance, and the 
noise of his rival’s exhibition had gone abroad far 
and wide, gathering in from every part of the city 
eager crowds who hurried to see similar feats. 

The simple muslin curtain was no longer there. In 
its place silken drapery was drawn across the front 
of the stage, rich in velvet, fringe and tassel, and 
glittering with gold ornaments. Behind its ample 
folds, seen indistinctly through them, burnt a hundred 
waxen candles. 

The drapery parted at last, and there stood Suarez, 
bowing and bowing again to the audience, with smiles 
as fawning and as servile as artifice could afford. He 
stood among his toys, his juggling apparatus, cups and 
puppets, balls and bottles, coins and cards, all exposed 
to the best advantage. 

He was richly dressed. He wore a flowing robe, em- 
broidered with gold, loose trowsers of silk and velvet, 
light slippers, and a scarlet cap. But all the splendor 
of his dress could not conceal the deadly paleness of 
his face, rendered more striking from its strong con- 
trast with his dark hair and beard. There were there 
some who had seen him as he appeared when he 
alighted from his carriage on his first arrival; he had 
not appearedso then. There were many in the crowd 
who had eyed him narrowly when he had confronted 
the Hindoo; he was not then so ghastly. There was 
certainly a remarkable change in his countenance. 
Death itself was not more gravelike than the white- 
ness of his cheek and the hollowness of his wandering 
and uneasy eye. And yet his step seemed steady and 
his nerves strung, and the performance went on. 

It was such an exhibition as may be seen at any 
time in our large cities; such a show of sleight of 
hand and juggling tricks as every season brings 
round, Rings and handkerchiefs disappeared, and 
canie marvellously to light again in unlooked for and 
extraordinary places. Blazing tow was swallowed 
as if it were a dainty viand, and ribbons of varied 
colors were vomited up, in return, as if from some 
prolific factory within. Birds flew full fledged from 
new laid eggs. Hats were restored unharmed to 
their owners in which the most savory compounds 
had been mingled and cooked. Liquids of various 
colors were poured from the same capricious vessel. 
Cards flew from the pack when called for, as if in- 
stinct with life and reason. Guineas multiplied almost 
before your eyes, until it appeared as if the juggler 
turued every thing into gold. Thus the evening wore 
away. 

It grew late, and the hour for dispersing had almost 
arrived when Suarez appeared, with an obsequious 


bow, in front of the platform. He thanked the 
audience for its patience and applause, and named 
the evening for his next appearance. He then in- 
formed them that in concluding the entertainment of 
the night he was about to perform a feat never before 
attempted, one peculiar to himself, and which re- 
sembled those of the old man, whose performances 
they had witnessed not long before, though it was 
far superior in interest even to them. 

He bowed once more when he had said this, turned 
and left the stage by the door at the left, which he 
closed after him. The audience waited in eager an- 
ticipation. 

Five—ten—fifteen—twenty minutes passed, and yet 
he did not appear. The audience became impatient, 
and the house echoed with stamping and hissing. 
Still he came not. Half an hour went tediously by, 
and yet no life or motion appeared upon the stage, 
except when one of the many candles burned high 
and wild, and the melting wax fell plashing among 
the cups and coins. The stamping; at times, grew 
terrific, then quieted into a long interval of patient 
suspense, then began again with deafening uproar. 
The clock struck eleven. 

Patience was exhausted, at last. Suspicion spread 
through the audience that the trick promised was a 
hoax, and that this delay was part of the cheat. Two 
gentlemen from the front seat rose, went upon the 
stage, and passed from it into the room in which the 
juggler had disappeared. It was dark as night, and 
as they entered the chill air blew upon them from the 
street through the door at the side, which was wide 
open. This fact confirmed the suspicion that the 
juggler had deceived them. They turned and moved 
again toward the stage, when one of them, in grop- 
ing his way through the darkness, stumbled, with an 
exclamation of alarm, over some object on the floor, 
and fell prostrate. The other brought, hastily, a light 
from the stage. / 

There lay the Mexican, dead! His body was cold 
and stiffening, so that life must have been extinct for 
some time. No wonder that he had not returned at 
their call—no wonder that their uproar had not moved 
him! 

The gentlemen returned and announced their dis- 
covery to the audience. A thrill of horror ran through 
the crowd. Some thronged in eager curiosity upon 
the stage, and pressed into the room where Suarez 
lay. The rest dispersed in deep excitement. Death 
was a juggle they had not anticipated; more real and 
more earnest than even those of the Hindoo. 

The municipal government of New Orleans, while 
it belonged to Spain, was never better regulated than 
during the administration of the Baron Carondele. 
He improved and fortified the city, anieliorated the 
condition of the slaves, made new and wholesome 


-_laws for the suppression and prevention of crime, 


and enforced them with an effect highly salutary. 

In aroom of the Town Hall, next day, surrounded 
by officers of the police, lay the body of the Mexi- 
can, wrapped roughly in a coarse baize, in which it 
had been borne from the apartment where it had 
been found. The two persons who had first dis- 
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covered its presence were there to aid in throwing 
light upon the cause of death. 

The corpse was carefully examined. There was a 
wound from a knife, or dagger, upon the left breast. 
The weapon which inflicted it had evidently been 
aimed at the heart, but, striking upon a rib, had 
glanced under the arm, leaving but a trifling evi- 
dence of its course. There was no blood, however, 
upon the dress or person of the dead man, and the 
slight wound which they discovered had begun to 
heal, with every appearance of healthy restoration. 
It must have been received for some days, at least, 
and could not have produced death. 

There was no other mark of violence. From head 
to foot, about the throat and beneath the hair, they 
sought for traces of another’s presence. None ap- 
peared. There were no evidences of strife or strang- 
ling ;"no bruises upon head, limbs, or trunk; no marks 
of knife or dagger but the one upon the breast; no ex- 
pression of pain, or distortion of feature. He must 
have fallen from poison or sudden disease. This was 
the first conclusion of those about the body, and satis- 
fied with it they had risen to disperse, and were but 
waiting till the Mexican should be wrapped again in 
the coarse covering which they had taken from about 
hin. 

But murder will out. God has said it by his provi- 
dences since the world began, and not all man’s 
jugglery can make them lie. As they were about to 
cover the face of the corpse with the baize, one of 
the two persons already mentioned drew the attention 
of the police to a fact which they had, no doubt, be- 
fore noticed, but which had made no impression upon 
them. Lying over the dead man’s open mouth, drawn 
in by the receding breath, and slightly cemented to the 
parts which it touched by the damp of decay, lay a 
human hair, singularly long and white. That of 
Suarez was raven black. It had fallen upon him, 
possibly from the head of some one who bent over 
him, as he lay in the last struggle of dissolution. 

They now resumed their places about the corpse, 
and made more close and careful investigation. Sur- 
gical skill was called in aid of justice, and dissections 
were made to discover the cause of death. The pro- 
cess was tedious but not unavailing. The brain, it 
was found, has been pierced through the eye by an 
instrument so fine that its entrance and course were 

-searcely perceptible. It was sufficient, however, to 
do the work of one who seemed to have availed him- 
self of science and skill in his work of murder. 

This discovery, coupled with other facts, seemed to 
render it certain that the Mexican had met with foul 
play. Those who first found him had noticed that 
the door leading to the street was open. The assassin 
had, doubtless, entered and fled in that way. The 
healing wound showed ill will on the part of some 
one. The same person who gave it had, no doubt, 
carried out his deadly purpose. Had he fallen by his 
own hand he would scarcely have resorted to a mode 
of destroying life so difficult and unusual. Suicide is 
not so refined in its ingenuity. Besides, had he stricken 
himself; the weapon he had used would have been near 
him, or upon him ; yet nothing like it was found. They 
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may have been misled in their speculations, but so they 
reasoned who stood about the body; and when they 
rose, at length, to separate, none doubted the murder. 

But though they were satisfied of the crime, nota 
breath fastened guilt on any human being. Reason 
was at fault there, it appeared, for no suspicion had 
utterance. They wrapped the body, once more, in 
its coarse covering; barred the windows, bolted the 
door, and leaving it there, stretched out upon a hard, 
rude table, in a gloom as dark as the crime which had 
been committed, went quietly to their other duties. , 

It was the night of the day in which the events just 
told had occurred, and once more the assembly room 
was illuminated. It was the second night of the ap- 
pearance of the Hindoo magician, and his fame had 
gathered an unusual audience. ‘The house was 
crowded to overflowing. In every spot where a 
footing could be had—on ledge, wainscoting, and 
window-sill—on every inch of aisle and door-way— 
on the backs of benches and on the shoulders of men 
—teeming, thronging, jostling—tier upon tier, row 
above row, eyes over eyes, stood the eager audience, 
wild with excitement from the anticipation of an ex- 
hibition such as New Orleans might never see again. 

The hour, later than was usual—the plain black 
curtain—the scene as it rose—the old man and the girl 
standing quietly, hand in hand, before the multitude— 
the lamp flickering with strange fitfulness—the clock 
which marked from within the closed room the fleet- 
ing hour—the absence of toys and tinsel—the low and 
dignified reverence of the juggler—the graceful atti- 
tudes and movements of his companion—the odor 
stealing over the apartment—all were but repetitions 
of the performance of the evening when the Hindoo 
had first appeared. 

In answer to the clamorous call of those who now 
saw him for the first time, the juggler again began the 
exhibition with the strange illusion of the seed. We 
need not describe its progress again. It proceeded, 
successfully, to its close, and was received with simi- 
lar applause. 

A second illusion was in preparation, and for an 
instant the curtain fell. When it rose again the girl 
stood in mid air, between the ceiling and the floor. 
Below her and at her side was the old man, whose 
eyes met hers with that same intense earnestness that 
we have already described. He beckoned, and some 
of the audience came upon the stage. At his request 
they passed their canes beneath her, above and around 
her. There was not a hair connecting her with stage 
or roof or wall. He waved them from the platform, 
withdrew his gaze from hers, and in a moment she 
stood by his side again. There seemed to be a singu- 
lar power in the glance of his sunken eye. Was he 
more than human ? 

One of those who had gone upon the stage during 
this last scene, was the same person who had drawn 
the attention of the officers who stood round the body 
of the Mexican to the evidence which had changed so 
completely the current of their opinion—that long 
white hair. In his excitement that event had passed 
from his mind. It was now brought forcibly before 
him again. To pass his cane above the girl he had 
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stepped upon the small table on whose cover the seed | 


had grown so marvellously just before. As he de- 
scended his eye rested upon a hair which lay upon 
the table. It had fallen from the juggler as he bent 
over the growing plant. He started, for it was singu- 
larly long and white. Suspicion is a ready visitant. 
He quietly brushed it into his hand; and though as he 
turned he saw, or thought he saw, the quick eye of 
the old man bent keenly upon him, he passed quietly 
on, joined the crowd, and soon after left the room. 

He had been present at the first exhibition of the 
Hindoo, and had watched narrowly the scene be- 
tween him and Suarez. He had noticed the stern- 
ness of the former, and the uneasiness of the latter. 
Till now those circumstances had not struck him in 
connection with the murder; but when his mind was 
once directed by the discovery we have just men- 
tioned, new light and new facts pressed upon him. 

They had been rivals. Their mutual antipathy was 
manifest when they had met, even in public. The 
Mexican was a stranger, and could have had, in all 
probability, no enemy but one who had shown his 
hostility so openly and decidedly. Just before his 
death the Mexican had promised a feat of jugglery 
which should surpass those of his rival, and had actu- 
ally left the stage to prepare for it. The singular 
manner of the murder, too; so skillful, so secret, so 
like the work of the Hindoo, was a strong point in his 
train of reasoning. Beyond, and above all, this last 
remarkable evidence of guilt, the hair which he had 
brought away with him, riveted his conviction. 
When compared with that which had been found 
upon the face of the dead man, there could scarcely 
be a doubt that they had fallen from the same person, 
so minute was their resemblance in color, length and 
fineness. He sought the officers of the police and laid 
his suspicions before them. 

In the assembly room, meanwhile, the performance 
went on. An hour had gone by, and, as before, the 
crowd was hushed from a wild uproar of applause 
into a chilling stillness of superstitious awe, which 
crept over them as the performance became more and 
more mysterious. It was near the hour of eleven, 
and the juggler commenced his last illusion. 

He placed a table on the front of the platform, and 
putting his lamp upon it trimmed it until it burnt clear 
and high. ‘Then he whistled gently for the girl. She 
did not come. He whistled again, still louder. She 
did not appear, ‘A cloud gathered upon his brow, and 
he strode to the door of the room at the left, into 
which she had retired but a few moments before. 
There had been a light burning upon the table there, 
now the apartment was dark as midnight. He entered 
it and groped about. The door opening to the street 
was shut and barred upon the outside. He returned 
for his lamp, and again surveyed the room, It ap- 


peared, in all respects, as when he had last seen it, 


but his companion was not there. 

He returned to the stage. In the few minutes of 
his absence the scene before it had greatly changed. 
The audience were in a stir of deep excitement. 
They were conversing in grave and eager whispers 
of some matter of intense interest, and looks of stern 


significance were upon him from every part of the 
house. About the door, making their slow but firm 
way through the dense crowd, were those who bore 
the dress of the police. They were approaching him. 

The truth rushed upon him. The girl’s absence 
was explained. He saw the fearful extremity of his 
peril, and his purpose was formed. Every emotion 
passed from his countenance, and he proceeded 
calmly in his task. 

There was a contest in the crowd. There were 
many who, in spite of the charge against him which 
was now spread through the room, were anxious to 
see his exhibition to its close. The officers pressed 
on to seize him at once. x But the voices of the multi- 
tude prevailed, and the agents of the police, sure of 
the arrest now, for the girl was taken, and every 
avenue of escape closed, stood near the stage to be- 
come spectators of this last juggle of the murderer. 

Not by word or look did the old man show alarm, 
or discover that he had observed aught about him 
more than the ordinary noise and bustle of a crowd. 
Not even when the door at the left of the stage opened 
at length by his very side, and another group of offi- 
cers, with the girl, still composed and passive, in their 
custody, stood within a few feet of him, held back 
only by the entreaties of the multitude, did his perfect 
self control desert him. 

From two small vials he filled two glasses with 
liquid of different colors, and placed them on the table. 
From its drawer he produced a metal plate, laid it 
before him and poured into it the contents of the 
glasses. They effervesced, mingled, the froth sub- . 
sided from the surface and there appeared, in the 
place of the liquid, a dark brown powder. ‘This the 
juggler moistened with another liquid, and stirred it 
gently over the lamp. A vapor arose which diffused 
itself through the room. The compound, which now 
resembled a dark brown paste, was spread evenly 
over a Sheet of tissue paper and dried over the lamp. 
With this brown crust inside, he rolled up the paper, 
and then holding it in his hand bowed himself almost 
to the floor. This done, he turned, touched the taper 
to the lamp with a motion so rapid that the eye could 
scarcely follow it, and cast it from him toward the 
middle of the room. 

There was no noise, no spark, no explosion. But 
a fierce bright flame burst from it, more brilliant than 
the sun’s intensest ray. It filled the room with liquid 
fire, flashed along wall and ceiling, wrapt the crowd 
in its fold, drank up the very air. Then all was dark- 
ness again, for the lights were extinguished, and a 
vapor filled the room, heavy and suffocating. The 
effect was like a sun-stroke. 

It was long before order and vitality in many were 
restored. The effect of so fearful a scene upon a 
crowd so excited and so dense can scarcely be de- 
scribed. The rush of those who sought escape from 
the danger, the shrieks of frightened women and of 
men trampled under foot, the groans of those injured 
in the press, the frightful turmoil of the whole were, 
however, at last subdued; but when all was peace 
once more, the Hindoo and the girl had disappeared. 
They had wandered to a land which their race had 
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never trod before, and now they had gone like the 
shadow of a cloud. 

Our readers may think some portions of our story 
too marvelous even for fiction. They are strange, 
but quite as probable as many narratives of Indian 
jugglery which are well authenticated. Subtleties of 
art and intellect are educated beyond belief among 
Eastern nations. Some attribute feats such as those 
we have described to the influence of narcotic vapors, 





which stimulate the senses and prepare them for de- 
ception. Others account for them upon principles 
allied to those which produce Mesmeric phenomena. 
With these and other theories we have nothing todo; 
but it is indisputable that Hindoo skill and priestcraft 
have given birth to illusions as wonderful as any of 
those which we have interwoven with our tale. If it 
were not out of place we might refer to pages whose 
authority would fully defend us against a charge of 
credulity or bad taste. 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters upon the roofs 

like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane, 

It pours and pours, 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 


Th the country on every side 

Where, far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand. 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil, 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
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Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees! 

He cau behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 
And, from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold st >" 


Things manifold ol 
That have not yet been wholly told,— 


Have not been wholly sung nor said: 
For his thought, which never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes aud rivers under ground ; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up oice more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth ; 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, 
Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things unseen before 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The universe, as an inimeasurable whieel 
Turning forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time- 
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“Your village, dear aunt, is certainly a most pic- 
turesque and beautiful place,” said George Murray, a 
young collegian, to his aunt, with whom he was 


; d 
spending a vacation. It was a bright summer morn, | 


and George had loitered in the breakfast-room to have 
a chat with Aunt Mary, while she was “clearing 
away the breakfast things,” aided by her little hand- 
maid Rose, whose sable face and thick lips brightened 
with many a grin at “‘ Massa George’s fun.” 

The little village of B. was situated in a most pic- 
turesque portion of one of our Northern States. 


George had always resided far South, and the moun- | 


tainous, beautiful scenery of his aunt’s northern home, 
united to the high state of cultivation and air of com- 
fort spread over the numerous surrounding farms, 
caused from him constant expressions of admiration. 
He stood at the window of the brealkfast-room gazing 
on the romantic, beautiful view before him. All at 
once he exclaimed, ‘‘ Come here, dear aunt, who is 
this beautiful girl? I met her yesterday as I was 
riding in the forest; she is now coming through the 
grove toward the back part of the house.” 

‘“‘ That is little Ally Ray,”’ said his aunt, “a great 
favorite with us. She is the village shoemaker’s 
daughter, and a good, nice, industrious little girl is 
she: : 

‘A shoemaker’s daughter,” cried the southern-bred 
youth, ‘‘ you are jesting, dearest Aunt Mary, surely.” 

‘¢ Not at all,” said his aunt, laughing merrily at his 
manner. ‘She is most truly the daughter of Job Ray, 
and a very excellent shoemaker is he, as Rose and 
T can testify, but your aristocratic notions are quite 
shocked, are they not, dear George? Is she not 
pretty—there—she has stooped to caress Carlo—see, 
that little plump hand and well rounded arm—the deli- 
cate little foot and ankle. Father Job has fitted the 
foot well if the shoe is heavy; and her form is pretty 
—so nicely proportioned. The morning breeze has 
blown down some little rebellious curls from the 
comb with which she so carefully confines them— 
see them ‘ strealing’ as Irish Mary says, from under 
the bonnet—«nd that rosy cheek, George, and bright 
eye. Foolish fellow! I suppose you think a shoe- 
maker’s daughter should be coarse, rough, and un- 
couth. Why Ally—or Alice, as is her real name—is 
as gentle as a town bred girl, and infinitely deter bred, 
for kindness and love have nurtured her. She is a 
notable little housewoman likewise, for her mother 
died some years past, and her poor father is an invalid. 
She takes care of the little garden, which produces 
most of their simple food, and your uncle sends one 
of the farm men once ina while ‘to give,’ as they 
say, ‘little Ally a lift.’ Job is able at times to work 
at his trade, and his work is so well done that he meets 
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| with a ready sale for his shoes—that money buys the 
few things economical little Ally and her father need. 
That plump little hand scrubs, washes, bakes and 
sews. She is a notable, industrious little body. And 
she is not ignorant either—during the winter she 
| attends the county school, and when I visit the city 
I know well that the most acceptable present I can 
_ bring to little Ally, will be some addition to her small 
| collection of books. She does a great deal of sewing 
for me—all Rose’s clothing is prepared by her neat 
| hand, and my common dresses are witnesses of Ally’s 
industry and excellent workmanship—in that way she 
assists her father, who is so ‘ailing.’ But I must not 
stop here chattering. Ally has come to bring home 
some work, undoubtedly, and Rose’s new Sunday 
dress pattern came from the storekeeper’s yesterday, 
and Ally must make it quickly. Come, Rose.” And 
the lively, light-hearted Mrs. Mills hastened from the 
room, followed by the happy Rose, who, as she passed 
out of the door with the waiter and its etceteras, 
laughed outright at the prospect of a new Sunday 
dress. The youth leaned against the window long 
after the pretty Alice had disappeared—then suddenly 
recalling his thoughts, he rang the bell for a servant, 
ordered his horse, and shortly after galloped off on 
his morning ride. 


Two months had rolled by, and the country snr- 
rounding the little village of B. was even more beau- 
tiful than it had been during the summer. A slight 
frost had touched the foliage, giving it a rich autumnal 
hue. George Murray and sweet Ally Ray were wan- 
dering in the woods together. The boy lover gazed 
with passionate earnestness on the innocent face of 
the lovely child, while her bright eyes were cast down, 
that he might not see the tears which dimmed their 
violet beauty They were on the eve of parting. 
The next day and he would be far from her. His 
guardian had resolved he should finish his studies at 
a German university, and years might intervene ere 
they should again meet—possibly never. 

‘* You must always love me, dearest,” murmured 
the youth, ‘‘ believe me always true—in a few years 
I shall be master of my own actions, then will I return 
to claim my little Alice for my wife Remember, my 
own one, that you belong tome. Ah! Alice, do not, 
do not forget me.” 

The poor child, overcome with the thoughts of 
their separation, wept bitterly, and he soothed her 
grief with assurances of their happy future. She 
gazed with sad pleasure at the little locket he had 
purchased at the village watchmaker’s, and which 
contained some of his hair, while he claimed one 
little curl in return, and bent over her to choose the 
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silky lock—the sun was at its setting, and its brilliant 
rays shot through the trees, athwart the forest path, 
shedding golden light upon the lovers—was it a beam 
of hope as a type of the future ? 

He left his country with saddened feelings, but 
looked toward the future with the bright eye of youth- 
ful expectation. He never dreamed of how differently 
he and poor Ally might be situated toward each other 
in afew years. What sympathy and companionship 
could exist between the high bred, finished man of 
the world, that years’ residence abroad might make 
the now impetuous youth, and lowly Ally Ray, the 
shoemaker’s daughter and village seamstress. Poor 
Ally! one would almost have prayed that she might 
soon forget him—but no, her early training had 
strengthened her in confidence and truth. She had 
never met with insincerity. Brought up in the quiet 
village, her little pious soul never dreamed of change 
or falsehood—hers was not a nature to forget. 

The first letter George received from his Aunt 
Mary told him of poor Job Ray’s dangerous illness— 
he was near dying when she wrote, and Ally’s uncle, 
who lived in the “‘ far west,” was to come on for her 
in case of her father’s death. 

‘“¢T would adopt her myself,” wrote the kind-hearted 
Aunt Mary—‘‘ dear little creature, I am exceedingly 
attached to her, and I would bring her up as my 
daughter ; my boys already love her as a sister, and 
you, dear George, would not, I think, object to her as 


a cousin—but her father wishes she should go with 


her uncle.”’ 

Poor George was almost frantic at the news, and 
when he again heard from B., Ally’s father was dead, 
and she, poor girl, had left with her uncle for her 
new home in the then wild west. He could gain no 
certain information as to Ally’s residence. She had 
promised to let Aunt Mary know, when she was 
settled, but if she wrote, the letter must have been 
lost, for they never heard from her. 

Many changes took place before George Murray 
returned from Europe. Sweet Aunt Mary was dead, 
and when he visited B., on his return to this country, 
he found many things to sigh over. Uncle Mills had 
supplied his gentle, thrifty wife’s place with another 
spouse—a stately, dignified maiden lady he had wooed 
and brought to his home. The village had much in- 
creased. A large hotel had sprung up where Father 
Job’s sweet little cottage had stood. Scarcely a spot 
remained as in those happy days when he and Ally 
wandered through the forest. 

To do him justice, he still remained unchanged in 
his love for Ally—it was true that he expected to find 
her far distant from him in point of mental culture, 
but then he comforted himself with the anticipation 
of taking her to a lovely Italian home, and by patient 
love-lessons soon making her a suitable companion. 
But no Alice was to be found—the villagers had even 
forgotten her, and he left the place with deeper, 
heavier sadness than he had years before. Then 
hope danced merrily before him—now the future con- 
tained no anticipations of a sweet wife, Alice and 
home happiness. His uncle, who had been his 
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guardian, was a bachelor, and resided on a large 
plantation at the South. He and his nephew were 
much. attached to each other, and to his home did 
George repair, and so readily did he fall into the 
solitary habits of his uncle’s bachelor life, that there 
seemed little possibility of his heart ever owning an- 
other love—but who will answer even for their own 
constancy ? 


‘“‘T wish you would marry, George,” said his uncle 
one day after dinner. They had just arrived in Wash- 
ington, in which place they intended staying a short 
while during ‘‘the season.” ‘A sweet little wife,” 
his uncle continued, ‘would cheer up our lonely 
plantation. I wonder you have never married— 
handsome, wealthy, nothing to prevent you.” 

“Why, my dear uncle,” exclaimed George laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ you should have set me the example yourself, 
why did you never marry ?” 

‘‘T should have done so, George,” replied his uncle 
sadly, ‘‘ but the only woman I ever loved died sud- 
denly on the eve of our marriage. Heigho! had she 
lived, I should not now be the lonely creature I am. 
I visited my friend Morton this morning, while you 
were lazily resting after your journey—the one whose 
political course you so much admire—he looked so 
happy—he was stretched out on a lounge reading, 
while his daughter, a beautiful witch, was singing and 
playing away merrily, to cheer her old father—how 
I wished she belonged to me—and then [ thought she 
would make such a glorious wife for you.” 

“What! Miss Mary Morton?” exclaimed George, 
‘“‘ why she is the acknowledged belle of Washington, 
nay, of every place, and she is noted for rejecting 
every one—they accuse her of possessing neither 
ambition nor heart. Young Smiley bored me for an 
hour this morning with her peerless charms and ac- 
complishments.”’ 

But George did not find himself so bored when he 
met with Miss Morton. He found her indeed beau- 
tiful and accomplished, but at the same time there 
was an air of frank cordiality in her greeting that 
made him forget she was a belle and a stranger. Her 
bright eye danced most rcguishly as she returned his 
ceremonious salutation, and noticed his uncle’s grati- 
fied look. 

He was soon her favored attendant. She rede, 
drove, danced and waltzed constantly with him, until 
every one pronounced ita match. George was deeply 
fascinated with her, but at the same time felt a keen 
remorse for his bad faith to Ally, and a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction would come over him when he caught 
himself contrasting this high bred beautiful creature 
with the lowly Ally Ray.” 

‘““T could never love but once,” said the belle one 
evening ina brilliant circle, as one talked of love, 
and first and second loves. ‘“ A fig for your second 
loves—there is no such thing as second love,” and 
she extended her hand to George, with a strange look 
of mingled confidence and mischief combined, as the 
band struck up a waltz—his brain whirled as her soft 
breath played on his cheek during the bewitching 
measure of the music—he scarcely knew how he 
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moved. ‘J will tell her all,’”? he murmured to him- 
self—‘ she may refuse me, but still she shall know 
that there can be a wild, devoted second love.” And 
he told: her al] the next morning as she was arranging 
some new flowers the gardener had brought for her 
tiny conservatory. George dwelt on the fervency of 
his love for Ally—he described with manly sincerity 
her girlish beauty, and confessed nobly his deep affec- 
tion for even her memory—the maiden blushed, and 
tears trembled in her bright eyes as he dwelt on the 
sad years after they parted. 

‘* But why did you not write to her?” said she, in 


low tones, as she bent over a fragrant plant. 


“I did, over and again, but in utter desperation, 
for I knew not even where she lived.” 


‘¢ She never received your letters,” said Miss Mor- | 


ton, turning toward him—he gazed at her wildly— 
‘‘George! George!” whispered she, as she drew 
from her breast the little locket, ‘‘and have you not 


recognized your little Ally?” 


It was indeed sweet Ally Ray. But we will leave 


our hero and heroine to enjoy their delirium of love, | 
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while we explain in sober language how the little 
Ally Ray was thus metamorphosed into the brilliant 
Mary Morton. Her uncle had become a distinguished 
man. The Eastern and Northern States send many 
such men as Eldred Morton out into the far west, to 
seek their fortunes, and the habits of self dependence 
they are early taught make them strong in the strife 
and struggle of life. Ally Ray’s name at her christen- 
ing had been Mary Alice. Uncle Eldred loved better 
to call her Mary, for the only daughter he.ever had, 
and who died in her childhood, had been named Mary, 
after Alice’s mother, his only sister. Many forgot at 
last that Ally was not his daughter, and the old man 
wished that the world should think her his child. 
Through his indulgence and care she had every op- 
portunity of education. Keen natural abilities, united 
to the earnest desire of fitting herself as an equal 
bride for George when they should meet, accom- 
plished much; and at five-and-twenty the brilliant 
belle Mary Morton would never have been taken for 
the modest, gentle little Ally Ray. Life has many 
such changes, reader. EMMA. 
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Harx ! a solemn bell is pealing 
From the far-off spirit-clime ; 
Angel-forms, expectant, kneeling 
On the outer shores sublime, 
Hither turn their eyes of splendor, 
Piercing through the mists of Time! 


Thou art faintly, sadly sighing, 
Voyager through Time with me ; 

Can it be, thou ’rt sinking—dying ? 
Can it be that I am free? 

Free to drink in life immortal, 
Unrestrainéd now by thee? 


Yes! thine earthly days are numbered, 
Yet thou ’rt clinging round me still; 

Still my drooping wings are cumbered 
By thy weak and fleshly will: 

Gently thus I loose thy claspings, 
Wishing thee no further ill. 


Though I’ve often bent upon thee 
A rebuking spirit’s gaze, 

When thy spell was fully Gn me, 
In our early, youthful days, 

Sore and loath I am to leave thee, 
Treading Death’s bewildering maze ! 


All of enmity is banished 

As I hear thee, moaning low; 
Pride aud beauty have so vanished— 

Nothing can revive them now! 
See the hand of death triumphing 

In the dews upon thy brow! 





Ah! thy heart is faintly tolling, 
Like a closely muffled bell, 

And the purple rivers rolling 
’Neath thy bosom’s gentle swell, 

Flow like waters, when receding 
From a thirsty, springless well. 


What a weight is on thy bosom! 
What a palsy in thy hand! 

Thus Death chilled fair Eden’s blossom— 
Thus, at his august command, 

All of human birth and mixture 
Shuddering in his presence stand! 


Let me, through thine eyelids closing, 
Look once more upon the earth; 

There thou soon wilt be reposing, 
Borne away from home and hearth, 

Where thy footsteps once were greeted 
With the noisy shout of mirth. 


Hark! what organ-tones are swelling 
Through the spirit-realm on high; 

Ransomed souls are sweetly telling 
Of the joys beyond the sky! 

Let me here no longer linger, 
When the heavens are so nigh! 


Life’s companion ! thus we sever; 
Our short pilgrimage is done! 

We shall re-unite forever, 
Travel-stained and weary one, 

When the voice of God Eternal 
Wakes the dead with trumpet-toiie ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Your cruelty will be our glory. Thousands of both 
sexes, and of every rank, will eagerly crowd to ee 
exhaust your fires, and ‘weary your swords. ... Vainly 
will you war against God.—Tertullian. 


Ir was early morning, but even at that hour the 
audience hall of the prefect was densely crowded, 
for a rumor had spread abroad that the Christians, 
rescued on the preceding day from a popular tumult, 
were now to be heard. Prominent among the spec- 
tators were the priests of the old religion, some led | 
thither solely by curiosity, and others scowling with 
mortal hate beneath their dark eyebrows. A few per- 
sons of the wealthier order had been accommodated 
with seats, where they might see and hear the pro- 
ceedings, and among this group the form of more than 
one senator was perceptible. The various avenues | 
into the hall were guarded by soldiery, and a body of | 
guards was posted nigh the bar, as if to be in readi- 
ness should a popular tumult break forth. Officers in 
unusual number appeared at different parts of the 
room. Every preparation, in short, appeared to have | 
been made, both to give dignity to the proceedings, 
and to overawe the dense mass of the populace, 
which, thronging the lower end of the apartment up 
to the very bar, heaved to and fro in evident excite- 
ment, keeping up a continued murmur of dissatis- 
faction. 

At length the prefect appeared, heralded by the 
officers. Moving with a stately air along the row of | 
patricians, and bowing to those of his acquaintance, 
he assumed his seat. The soldiers now busied them- 
selves in pushing back the advancing crowd to its 
legitimate limit. This being done, the hum of dis- 
content and curiosity gradually died away, and then 
followed that profound silence which always pre- | 
cedes the happening of some event which the assem- 
‘bly deems important. So deep was the hush that the 
low, self-important cough of the prefect, which his | 
courtly breeding induced him to stifle to the faintest 
sound, echoed through the hall with startling distinct- 
“ness. The senators looked impatiently at one an- 
other, at the prefect, and along the row of the citizens 
among whom they sat. At length a slight stir was 
heard at one of the doors, and, entering with a com- 
posed air, the first one of the prisoners to be tried 
was ushered to the bar. All pressed forward to have 
a sight of him. It was the Christian priest. 

Gracefully, but not ostentatiously, gathering his 
robe around him, he drew his majestic person up to | 











its full height, and, bowing to the judge, calmly sur- 
veyed the audience; but there was nothing of arro- 
gance in his looks; on the contrary, the meek benig- 
nity of his countenance favorably impressed the 
crowd. A murmur of involuntary respect at sight of 
his silvery hairs and mild apostolic face ran through 
the assembly, at hearing which he raised his extended 
hands over the throng below and said meekly— 

‘‘ The peace of God be with you.” 

The words and the gesture impressed the crowd 
still more favorably toward him, and when he turned 
again to the judge a profound hush reigned among the 
mob, not a murmur of disapprobation being heard. 

The prefect was one of the strictest of the old reli- 
gion, for the infidelity of Cicero’s days had passed 
away, anda period of general belief had succeeded, 
springing from much the same causes as the asceticism 
in the church which followed the dissolute age of Leo 
the Tenth. Though naturally a kind-hearted man, 
the magistrate had his prejudices, and he possessed 
little charity for a sect whose unchecked growth had, 
as he believed, called down the vengeance of the 
gods, So far forth, therefore, he shared the opinions 
of the mob, for education cannot always extinguish 
superstition, and, in matters of religion, the unwashed 
artisan is nearer the wealthy citizen than the latter is 
willing to admit. A dark frown settled on the face of 
the prefect as he met the unshrinking gaze of the 
Christian. 

*‘'Thou art charged with being a disturber of the 
state,” he began, addressing the prisoner, “ and a con- 
temner of the gods. What hast thou to say for thy- 
self?” 

Stretching his right arm forth, the Christian answer- 
ed, and his voice, which was at first low, so that thie 
crowd pressed fore eagerly, gradually swelled up 
until its clear, silvery accents rung out distinctly into 
the remotest corner of the hall. 

‘**T am no disturber of the peace, oh! prefect, much 
less a despiser of the great God. I am an Athenian, 
true to the emperor and obedient to all righteous laws. 
My love for the commonwealth has been proved, in 
that I have labored day and night for that reformation 
among the people which the good Antoninus declared 
to be so necessary for the state. For to what have 
we not fallen! Where is our virtue fled? The 
whole community is a festering sore, and the spirit of 
the populace and the purity of our wives have de- 
parted. When Roman matrons build booths beneath 
the Aventine, and, dressed as tavern girls, traffic their 
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favors, from very whim, to profligates, as in the days 
of Nero—when the Roman people look idly on, as at 
a gladiator’s show, cheering at every fluctuation of 
the battle, while their generals are fighting from street 
to street for the empire, as did Vitellius and Vespasian 
—does not the state need reformation ? °And the faith 
T come to teach will work that reformation. Look at 
us Christians—do we commit crimes against the laws, 
or live lives of depravity and shamelessness? But, 
whether you listen to our tidings or not, be just, oh! 
prefect, and tolerate our religion, as you tolerate that 
of Egypt or of Zoroaster.” 

The address of the Christian was not one to please 
a Roman mob, and the sympathy that had, at first, 
becn enlisted in his favor gave way before his allu- 
sions to their levity of conduct on the day when Ves- 
pasian fought his rival in four different quarters of the 
city, while immense crowds looked on, as at a public 
spectacle,’ cheering the combatants, and indifferent 
to whom the victory should fall, so that their daily 
dole of corn was forthcoming. Murmurs began once 
more to be heard in the crowd, and angry faces 
scowled up at him. Nor were the patrician benches 
more pleased. His allusion to the notorious profligacy 
of the higher classes was not to be broolked. Many a 
sullen senator gathered his robe around him and 
curled his lip, while sharp, angry glances were darted 
at the speaker from eyes half hid under the lowering 
brow. The prefect turned from the tumultuous popu- 
lace to the angry patricians, and his frown deepened 
after the survey. 

‘“ Dost thou acknowledge thyself to be a Christian ? 
—one of that accursed sect which has brought on us 
our late calamities ?”’ 

‘J worship the one true God: as thou sayest, Iam 
a Christian. But I am no enemy to the state; and 
the calamities you speak of are the work of our God, 


and not of the harmless ones ye worship,” said the’ 


unshrinking Christian. 

The speaker’s words fell amid the rabble as a 
lighted match on powder; for no sooner had he 
uttered this last sentence than shouts and yells of rage 
rose from every quarter of the hall, and a general 
movement of the populace toward the bar showed 
that they would have torn him to pieces could they 
have laid hands on him. 

‘‘Fe blasphemes the gods! Away withhim! To 
the lions ! 0 the lions!” were the shouts vociferated 
on all sides. ‘Scourge him. Give him to wild 
horses.” 

For some minutes the uproar was deafening, and it 
was with difficulty that the soldiers could prevent the 
mob from gaining the bar and murdering the prisoner. 
Weapons were brandished at him with frantic ges- 
tures, men far back climbed on the shoulders of others 
to see and curse him, and the dense mass of the popu- 
lace heaved wildly to and fro, like the ocean shaken 
by a mighty wind. But the prisoner continued un- 
moved. Calmly he gazed on the angry rabble, and 
once or twice he raised his arm, as if for silence, and 
essayed to speak. But the howls only increased. At 
length he desisted, and turned to the judge. That 
functionary waited a few moments until the uproar 


had partially subsided, when he signed to an officer, 
and said loud enough to be heard by all— 

‘He admits his atheism. Take himaway. The 
people demand him for the lions, and to the lions we 
award him.” 

The sentence was heard with frantic demonstra- 
tions of joy. As the prefect ceased, majestically 
waving his hand, a wild shout of exultation was 
yelled out from the mob, many of whose members 
sprung up and waved their arms on high, while the 
citizens on the patrician benches turned and nodded 
approvingly to each other, and smiled at the demon- 
strations of the rabble. Amid the uproar the victim 
was led from the hall, followed as he departed by 
hisses, groans and laughs of mockery. To the last he 
maintained his equanimity, and moved with a com- 
posed step from the room. Just as he reached the 
door, however, he turned to give a pitying look on 
the mob. The next moment he was lost to sight. 

The populace were now in high good humor, and 
as praiscs of the prefect passed from tongue to tongue, 
a complacent air spread over the countenance of that 
individual, and, rising from his seat, he slightly 
yawned, and the next minute was engaged in a gay 
conversation with a senator whom he had beckoned 
toward him. His example was imitated by the patri- 
cians, and many a jest was bandied, and many a 
snatch of fresh gossip told during the interval that 
elapsed before a second prisoner was brought in. 

Again, however, the door opened, and the prefect 
resumed his seat, and again the crowd nervously 
composed itself to quiet, waiting curiously for the 
new comer to appear. 

A bustle at the entrance soon announced the ap- 
proach of the second prisoner, and all eyes imme- 
diately were turned in that dircction, when there 
appeared a young female, obviously of the middling 
if not higher class, moving unsupported amid the 
officers with a slow and graceful step. If there is 
such a thing as music in motion it was there in her 
swan-like movements. Her form was faultless, and 
displayed to great advantage in her classic robe, with 
its delicate waist and girdle, and the flowing drapery 
beneath. Her eyes were downcast, and a deep blush 
on her cheek, contrasting finely with the dark, droop- 
ing lashes, betrayed her consciousness of the many 
eyes that were on her. There was a mixture of dig- 
nity and modesty about her that impressed the spec- 
tators in her favor. Indeed the audience seemed 
taken by surprise. The senators stared inquirmgly 
from the prefect to her, and the populace, pressing 
forward, looked on admiringly a moment; then a 
buzz of admiration ran around the room; and, finally, 
the spectators, as if by a common impulse, broke into 
applause. At this the crimson deepened on her 
cheek, and her form visibly trembled. She advanced 
more hastily, and assumed her place at the bar. It 
was Lydia. 

Subdued by her demeanor, as well as by her beauty, 
the judge waited a moment for her to compose herself, 
and when he addressed her he spoke ina soft and 
even kind tone, far different from the one he had 
used toward the priest. 
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‘Surely thou art not a Christian ?” he said. 

Lydia did not raise her head, but her bosom heaved 
with agitation. The judge waited. full two minutes, 
and then said gently, 

‘¢ Compose yourself, and do not hasten your answer. 
Thou canst not be a Christian.” 

Encouraged by this kindness, and perhaps ashamed 
of the timidity of her sex, she now looked up, with a 
holy enthusiasm gleaming on her face. The sudden 
raising of her head revealed for the first time the re- 
splendent beauty of her countenance. It produced a 
visible effect; all eyes gazed on her in admiration; 
for apart from the statue-like chiseling of her features, 
there was that beauty of the sou now shining in the 
face, which awed the observers. They hung eagerly 
on her accents, as those rich, melodious tones, clear 
and sweet yet firm, melted from her tongue. 

“Tam a Christian, most noble judge. But surely 
that is no crime.” 

A deep, prolonged sigh from the audience, who 
had hung breathlessly on her words, was the response. 
The prefect shifted his seat and leaned anxiously for- 
ward. A look of regret, mingled here and there with 
sympathy, ran along the patrician bench. The popu- 
lace were gloomily silent, some frowning, but the 
larger portion seeming inclined to pity. 

‘Think again,” said the judge mildly. “If you 
persist I must condemn you, according to the rescript 
of the emperor. But sacrifice, and you are free.” 

Lydia had buried her face again on her hands, nor 
did she now look up, but she shook her head in the 
negative. A shade of disappointment alternated with 
displeasure on the face of the judge. He hesitated 
for a moment. 

‘* You cannot mean this. You are young, very 
lovely,” he continued, emphasizing the word, ‘‘ and 
can count on many years of happiness. The death 
to which I must condemn you, if you persist, 1s pain- 
ful. Only blaspheme Christ and you are free.”’ 

The judge spoke in earnest pleading, and his voice 
trembled with anxiety as he closed, while the spec- 
tators on the patrician bench leaned forward eagerly 
io listen for the response. For a slight space Lydia 
did not look up. She evidently felt for the sympathy 
shown toward her, and the color went and came on 
her cheek between the taper fingers which half con- 
cealed it. But her irresolution, if such had dictated 
her pause, was only for a minutc. She raised her 
head, and looked firmly and even proudly at the judge. 
The sensitive girl was lost in the resolved Christian. 
Her eyes shone with the lustre of high excitement, 
and her cheeks and neck were flushed with a deep 
roseate hue, that made her beauty more resplendent 
than ever. Her voice was clear and firm, and though 
not loud, penetrated to the furthest listener. 

*¢ Blaspheme Christ!” she began, almost in indig- 
nation, ‘‘never—never. I am a Christian, and fear 
not to own it. You may torment these poor frail 
limbs,” and she outstretched her arms, ‘‘ but you can- 
not harm the soul.” , 

Courage is ever a favorite with the mob, and though 
in the priest it had failed to gain the sympathies of 


the rabble, yet now, united to the maiden’s beauty, 
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and to the interest inspired by her whole preceding 
demeanor, it appealed irresistibly to their hearts. The 
populace did not indeed break out into applause, for 
that their bitter hatred of Christianity forbade; but 
they stood in melancholy quiet, as if filled with re- 
gret. Lydia remained silent for an instant, when the 
flush of excitement gradually died from her face. She 
dropped her eyes on the ground, while the judge pro- 
ceeded to pronounce her doom. 

But at this crisis a sudden noise was heard at the 
private entrance, as if the officers were endeavoring 
to keep out some person who was determined on in- 
gress. Voices were heard in loud altercation. Lydia 
started, and her eyes sought the entrance; then she 
turned ashy pale, and her form trembled: while the 
door was now flung rudely open and a young Roman, 
with disordered dress, flushed features, wild eye, and 
every cvidence of high excitement, dashed into the 
hall. His eye instantly sought the spot where the 
prisoner stood, and springing heedlessly over the 
benches he was at her side, sustaining her now 
shrinking form, and turning witha look of inquiry 
and defiance from the judge to the audience. 

‘“T llave come to save thee, Lydia,” were his first 
words, ‘‘look up and take cheer. It was but this very 
hour I heard of your peril. Forget our last meeting— 
I was too hasty. Prefect,” he continued, “ there is 
some mistake here: I will answer for this lady that 
she is no Christian. I, Caius, the son of Rufinus, 
known to hundreds here.” 

A burst of involuntary applause from the populace 
followed this speech. Astonishment was the next 
emotion depicted on every countenance. The judge 
said, after a pause— 

‘Thou art known for an honest citizen; but she 
has acknowledged herself a Christian, and thou art 
not ignorant of the consequences.” 

A. pang of keen anguish shot across the lover’s face. 

‘Can this be so, Lydia?” he said, bending over the 
girl, who, overcome by his sudden appearance, had 
burst into tears on hisbosom. ‘‘ Recall those words— 
say thou art not a Christian—promise to sacrifice—’’ 
and seeing she made no answer, he exclaimed with a 
burst of passionate entreaty, ‘Oh! Lydia, Lydia, 
have mercy on me, and do not break my heart.” 

The poor girl did not answer, except by her tears, 
which flowed uncontrollably. She clung to her lover, 
who hung over her with the solicitude of a parent for 
her child. It was a sight to aflect even the sternest 
heart, and more than one spectator turned his dimmed 
eyes from the scene. The struggle, meantime, in 
Lydia’s breast was told by her violent emotion. Untii 
the appearance of her lover she had believed herseli’ 
deserted by him, and death, therefore, was shorn of 
half its terrors, even without the aid of religion—for 
Lydia was human. But his sudden burst into the 
room had produced a revolution in all her—feelings. 
She was not now wholly alone in the world, she was 
still loved, and the temptation grew strong within 
her. For an instant, in hearing her lover’s agonizing 
words, and in feeling the anxious beating of his 
heart, she forgot her faith. But it was only for an 
instant. She remembered what sufferings a greater 
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than she had endured for her sake, and her courage 
and determination rose again. 

‘Oh! tempt me not,” she said, looking up plead- 
ingly through her tears, “not even for you, dear 
Caius, can I desert my faith. Would that this cup 
could have passed from me,” she continued, lifting 
her streaming eyes above, ‘yet not my will, oh! 
God, but thine be done.” 

Her lover groaned audibly, and strained her con- 
vulsively to his bosom. Then he held her a space 
from him and gazed agonizingly into her face. Again 
he clasped her to his bosom, and when the officers 
approached to separate him, he glared at them like an 
angry tiger. 

“* Off—off,”? he shouted, encircling Lydia’s almost 
inanimate form with one arm, while he raised the 
other menacingly at the officers, ‘off, I say—she shall 
not die. Oh! ye gods above,” he exclaimed with an 
agonozing burst, ‘“‘ will ye look down and see my 
Lydia torn with lions! Strike with thy thunder, dread 
Jupiter, those who would murder her.” 

At this instant the prefect made a sign to the 
officers, who seized the opportunity to rush in on the 
frantic man. He struggled in their grasp as Laocoon 
with the serpent; but equally in vain; and at length, 
when he saw Lydia torn from him, he fell exhausted 
and senseless, like a maniac whose fit has passed off, 
into the officers’ arms. He was thus mercifully spared 
from hearing the sentence of the judge, which con- 
demned that fair form, on which he had doted almost 
to idolatry, to the dread penalty of the arena. 

There were many sad faces went forth from the 
prefect’s hal] that day, for, immediately after he had 
pronounced sentence on Lydia, that functionary ad- 
journed the court, feeling incapacited for further busi- 
ness. A general gloom settled on all. Pity for 
Lydia was universal. The spectators knew that the 
edict of the emperor was not to be broken, for how 
could one professing the new and accursed faith, 
however beautiful she might be, escape the common 
punishment without injury to the general good. 

‘“‘ And poor Caius,” said the prefect, as he walked 
out with a senator, “I pity him almost as much as 
her. I knew his father well, they are of the old race 
of Romans. His reason is doubtless shaken by this 
event: if I thought otherwise it would be impossible 
for me to overlook his contempt of the court.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday.—CaAilde Harold. 


At the termination of the Sacra Via there stood, at 
the period of our story, the favorite amphitheatre of 
Rome. Centuries have passed since then, yet still 
the Colosseum stands, lifting its gray, gigantic 
walls to heaven, though now shattered by the slow 
decay of time and the earthquakes of nearly twenty 
centuries. It has seen more vicissitudes than a his- 
tory as voluminous as that of Guicciardini could 
reveal. It has been an amphitheatre, a fortress, a 
hospital, a bazar, and a Christian church; and its 
enormous ruins formed the mine out of which ma- 
terials were dug for half the palaces of the modern 


town. It stood there when Constantine bore the 
Labarum into Rome; it heard the revellers of the 
Gothic king when,.they feasted in the Palatine; it 
looked down on the hosts of the Crusaders; it beheld 
the crowning of Petrarch; it saw the sack of Bourbon ; 
and there it stands yet, with its stern and furrowed 
face, contemplating the polished races who come to 
wonder at it, and who, at its first erection, were still 
the rude savages described by Tacitus. You cannot 
visit that rugged old edifice, especially when by 
moonlight its walls appear to swell into immensity, 
without experiencing that unutterable awe which 
overpowered you when in chjldhood you speculated 
on the boundlessness ef the horizon. 

The cloudless sun of an Italian sky shone down on 
the Colosseum sixteen centuries ago as it shines to- 
day; but the now desolate expanse was then filled 
with countless multitudes, rising backward from the 
arena, bench piled above bench, until the uppermost - 
spectators seemed, when viewed from the sands be- 
low, to have dwindled into pigmies. Every eye in 
this vast concourse was turned anxiously on the plain 
below, as if momently expecting the appearance of 
a new victim; men, and even women, leaned for- 
ward from their seats: but the most profound silence 
brooded over the vast mass, except when a long 
drawn breath, evincing the absorbing interest of the 
spectators, rose up from the thousands present, or the 
sudden howl] of a lion was heard at intervals, breaking 
startlingly from the recesses under the amphitheatre, 
where the beasts were confined. 

It was one of the great festivals with which the 
Roman emperors were accustomed to buy popularity 
from the mob, and since early sunrise the crowd had 
been entertained by gladiatorial fights of every de- 
scription. There had been boxing matches; contests 
where the opponents fought, naked or in armor, with 
the sword; a battle between the retarius and his usual 
opponent; one or two other combats, and a show in 
which a gladiator had conibated successfully with a 
tiger. But now the most deeply interesting portion 
of the day was at hand. The Christians, condemned 
a few days before, were to be cast to the lions, and the 
suspense grew intolerable. 

At length the signal was given, and each spectator, 
bending eagerly forward, saw a tall, dignified man, 
somcwhat advanced in years, led into the arena. His 
usual garments had been denied him, and he wore nu 
raiment except a cincture around his loins. The long 
silvery hair, the massive brow, and the mild aspect of 
the victim, surrounded him with an interest not usually 
obtained by persons condemned to the amphitheatre, 
for the Roman populace, long accustomed to the fero- 


-cities of the circus, looked on the murders perpetrated 


there much as a Spaniard now regards a bull-fight. 
But the dignified air of the sufferer, on the present 
occasion, increased the general interest which was 
felt in the approaching tragedy; and when, having 
advanced a space into the arena, he cast his eyes 
proudly around'the benches, his look, which seemed 
to challenge all to behold how a Christian could die, 
comforted the rabble in the belief that they should 


| have rare sport for the delay that had occurred. 
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After a calm and steady survey of the vast assem- 
bly, the Christian martyr sank to his knees, and, bury- 
ing his face on his hands, prayed audibly; but the 
sounds, though distinguishable on the lower benches, 
were lost before reaching the populace above. Then 
he rose to his feet, and fixed his gaze on the cage, 
near the centre of the arena, where a tiger was con- 
fined. There was no blanching of the cheek nor 
quivering of the eye as he regarded it. A glorious 
smile lit up his countenance, and he turned his face 
involuntarily upward, as some thought to take a last 
look at the sunlit sky; but such was not his object; 
his thoughts were indeed heavenward, but fixed on 
the God he served. While thus gazing, with arms 
folded on his breast, a ery was heard, and the enraged 
and famished beast, loosened from his cage, sprung 
through the air, passing, at one bound, half the dis- 
tance between his den and the victim. The Christian 
martyr well knew the meaning of that savage cry, 
which made every heart but his own in that vast as- 
sembly beat more quickly, and bending his head de- 
voutly he awaited the final blow. With another wild 
howl and a rushing sound it came. They saw the 
creature throw itself on its haunches for the spring; 
they saw it darting through the air, like an arrow shot 
from a bow; and, even as they looked, the martyr 
lay prostrate on the sands of the arena, while the 
famished beast stood over him with its paw on his 
neck. A single blow had broken the spine. The 
Christian was with his God.* 

This tragic scene being over, and the arena sprink- 
led with fresh sand, a second pause fell on the assembly, 
preparatory to the introduction of another victim. 

‘* Who is to feed the lion ?”’ said one senator to an- 
other, as he lounged back in his seat, like a modern 
dandy at the opera. ‘‘I believe that comes next.” 

‘Have you not heard?—ah! you have been from 
Rome during the past week. A Sciote girl, of a 
noble Greek family, Iam told, who has turned Chris- 
tian, and was condemned the same’ day with the 
atheist who has just suffered. The others, reserved 
from the mob, are to be tried when the emperor re- 
turns. She is said to be beautiful, but I know little of 
her except that she was betrothed to Caius Rufinus, 
whom I believe you know.” 

“'To Caius?” said the other, in undisguised aston- 
tonishment; ‘‘Per Hercle! But where is #e, where are 
her friends—was no effort made to save her?” 

‘“‘ Yes! but the prefect dared not listen to a petition, 
for you know,” here the speaker’s voice sunk toa 
whisper, ‘that he is a little out of favor with the 
emperor, and the rescript is positive that all who con- 
fess themselves Christians are to be put todeath. I 
happened to be present at the trial, and, by the gods! 
she carried herself like a Juno. He made every effort 
to persuade her to recant, but in vain; and just as he 
was about to sentence her Caius burst frantically into 
the hall, and besought her, in the most moving ac- 
cents, to sacrifice. It was quite a romance, indeed. 
But she was immovable, and so there was nothing 


* The bronze reliefs in the Vatican represent the lions 
as chained, and the victims at their feet: but we have 
chosen to follow the popular impression. 


left but to condemn her, though I would have given 
my estate at Baice that she might be saved.” 

‘¢ But Caius—has he done nothing for her? [le is 
rich, and money will do much, you know.” 

‘¢ Alas! there is the worst of it. Poor Caius was 
borne insensible from the hall, and revived only to 
become a maniac. ‘The gods have struck him! 
Three days ago he escaped from his relations, and 
yesterday,” and the speaker’s voice sunk to a deeper 
melancholy, ‘‘a body was found on the shores of the 
Tiber, swollen and disfigured, but which has been 
recognized as that of the unfortunate youth, and is to 
be burned with due absequies to-day.” 

The speaker sighed, and both relapsed into silence. 
But their quiet was not of long duration, for almost 
immediately the signal was given, and the next vic- 
tim was ushered into the arena. The two senators 
looked up and beheld, kneeling on the sands, like a 
sculptured figure on a monument, a female attired in 
white. They knew instinctively that she was Lydia. 

Fragments of her story had got abroad in the 
crowd, distorted it is true in many of the facts, but 
still substantially correct, and the result had been that 
a feeling of compassion, very unlike that usually en- 
tertained for persons in her situation, had become 
general. During the delay that preceded her appear- 
ance her beauty, her orphanage, her demeanor at the 
trial, and the melancholy fate of her lover, had formed 
themes for conversation, so that all were predisposed 
to pity her; and now when she entered, the glimpse 
caught of her sweet, sad face, as she looked a moment 
timidly at the crowd ere she sank to her knees a few 
paces from the benches, had a visible effect in her 
favor. Men shook their heads, and women clasped 
their hands; and the audience, as its different mem- 
bers strove to caich a sight of her, moved resilessly to 
and fro, as when the wind runs in waves over a field 
of summer corn. 

But what, meantime, were the thoughts of the vic- 
tim? We know not whether to say that her ignor- 
ance of her lover’s fate was blissful or not, for on the 
one hand she would have mourned his death, and on 
the other her uncertainty was torturing. That some- 
thing had happened to him she felt assured, for she 
knew that neither bars nor jailers could have kept 
him from her presence if he had been able to visit 
her. She had only a faint remembrance of the clos- 
ing events of her trial, but it seemed to her, as if ina 
dream, that Caius had been carried senseless from the 
hall. Since then she had hourly expected to hear 
from him, and her suspense, from day to day, grew 
more intolerable at his absence. Perhaps she would 
have sunk under it, had it not been for the sympathy 
and prayers of the aged minister, with whom she had 
been mercifully allowed to spend much of her time. 
Often she almost gave way to despair. Then a 
heavenly calm would take possession of her. But 
amid these fluctuations she gradually rose superior to 
earthly sorrows, each day that brought her nearer to 
her fate making her more resigned, and even rejoic- 
ing, so that when, scarcely half an hour before, she 
had parted with her last earthly friend, ere he was 
led out to suffer, it seemed as if all mundane ties 
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were thenceforth broken. Since then, and until the 
officers appeared to summon her, she had been en- 
gaged in prayer. Mechanically she had followed to 
the arena. But when she cast her eyes on the vast 
circle of faces rising around her, as if crowding the 
sides of a whirlpool in whose vortex she was placed, 
the suddenly increased beating of her heart, and the 
rush of the crimson over her cheek and even neck, 
revealed to her that a spark of earthly feeling yet re- 
mained which had not been rooted-out. She saw 
herself the centre of observation to what seemed to 
her all Rome, with not a solitary friend in the whole 
vast assembly. A sensation of utter loneliness 
crushed her heart within her. All the old sweet 
recollections of love and happiness with Caius—the 
moonlit bay where first they became acquainted, the 
groves where they had been wont to worship, the 
fountain where beneath the stars he had first breathed 
his vows—these, and many other tender memories 
rushed across her mind, and, for a moment, the Chris- 
tian was lost in the woman. She raised her face be- 
seecliingly to the crowd, and none who then saw that 
sad, sweet countenance, ever forgot it. 

But, with the murmur of pity that woke and died 
along the immense living mass, like the mysterious 
sounds that come and go in the pine-woods on a 
momntain side, there rushed across her mind the con- 
sciousness of her momentary weakness, and, tremb- 
ling even at that solitary regret over earthly things 
when eternity was so near, she sank to her knees, 
and bowing her head in the dust, prayed inwardly for 
strength from on high. It was a sight to touch pecu- 
liarly the sympathies of the audience. The long 
white dress in which she had been allowed to attire 
herself falling in graceful folds around her person, 
gave her the beauty of a marble statue, and height- 
ened the interest in her favor; while her meek de- 
ineanor on entering, and her pleading though mo- 
mentary look, subdued even those who had refused 
to join in the late murmur of compassion. At this 
instant the lion, provided for her sacrifice, uttered a 
sudden howl. It thrilled the hearers with electric 
suddenness. A shudder ran through the assembly. 
The judge who presided at the games, perceiving the 
emotions of the crowd, and humanely wishing to 
have the ceremony over as speedily as possible, gave 
the signal for the beast to be unloosed, and the keeper 
sprang into the arena and advanced for that purpose. 

The excitement in the spectators had now risen to 
an ungovernable pitch. For the moment every other 
emotion but that of pity had passed from their breasts, 
and they gazed breathlessly on the arena, though 


shuddering as they gazed. Large numbers, however, 


turned sick at the sight; while, as the keeper placed 
his hand on the door bolt and paused an instant to 
look at the kneeling figure of the maiden, every eye 
followed his own, and a groan of horror thrilled 
through the mighty mass. Audible sobs, and even 
shrieks, were heard from the benches appropriated to 
the women; many covered their faces with their 
hands; and, from the bustle in various spots, it was 
evident that others were fainting. | 

But suddenly a low murmur was heard from the 


benches near the entrance, the words indeed undis- 
tinguishable to those higher in the theatre, but seem- 
ingly of strange import, for the sound, at first not 
louder than the whisperings of a summer breeze 
among light leaves, rose, and rose, and rose, swelling 
high and spreading wide, until it roared through the 
countless thousands like a whirlwind in a forest. The 
keeper paused with his hand on the bolt. The sena- 
tors turned quickly toward the entrance. The more 
distant spectators rose, with a rushing sound, from 
their seats, to see the cause of the interruption, for 
though they had heard the murmur, they could not yet 
make out its words. All eyes soon rested on the 
figure of a man, advanced on one of the foremost 
benches, who stood holding an open roll in his hand, 
while the judge of the games was visible at his side. 
A deep hush instantaneously fell over the breathless 
audience, so that a feather might have been heard 
to fall. | 

‘‘ Save her!’ were the first words of the stranger, 
and they thrilled, like the blast of a trumpet at night, 
through the vast assembly, ‘‘I bear the respite of the 
emperor.” 

He would have proceeded, but suddenly a shout 
arose, which, starting from a senator by the preetor’s 
side, was taken up from bench to bench, until it en- 
circled the amphitheatre, and rolling upward simul- 
taneously to the spectator on the highest seat, swelled 
into a huzza that startled the distant boatmen on the 
Tiber, and dying at length away, rose and rose again, 
until the gigantic walls of the circus reeled, and the 
very heavens above seemed tremulous. Never be- 
fore or since has sucha shout arisen in those walls. 
The voices of eighty thousand human beings in ex- 
ultation are a sound for a god to hear! 

Not until the voice of the stranger was heard had 
Lydia looked up. But at the first echo of his accents 
she started from her kneeling posture, fixed her strain- 
ing eyes on his form, and wildly clasped her hands. 
She apparently comprehended nothing, save that it 
was her lover she beheld, and, uttering the name of 
‘‘Caius!” in a tone of thrilling joy, she sunk senseless 
in the sands. And even as the first murmur of that 
mighty shout arose, her lover had sprung into the 
arena, clasped her form in his arms and borne her 
toward the nearest benches. The sight fired still 
higher the wild rejoicings of the lookers on, and shout 
after shout pealed out until long after the principal 
actors had disappeared from the scene. 

When the uproar of the excitement had subsided, 
the inquiry began to arise how he who was thought 
to be dead had thus opportunely arrived. The judge 
himself gave the explanation. We shall rehearse his 
tale, and with it the facts that subsequently came out. 
The story of the senator had, in the main, been true, 
at least up to the period when Caius had escaped from 
his friends. The young man was sensible of nothing 
until he awoke sane, on the ensuing morning, in the 
ficlds several miles from Rome. The late events 
seemed to him, at first, like those of a dream, but 
gradually he became assured of their terrible reality. 
The thought instantly struck him to go to the emperor, 
who was about this time expected at Milan, and 
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throwing himself at the feet of Aurelius never to rise 
until he obtained the pardon of Lydia. His father 
and the emperor had once served together, and a 
friendship had thus grown up between the two which 
only death had severed. He calculated the time it 
would take him to go and return, and found he had 
half a day to spare before the hour when Lydia would 
probably be led out to her doom. Providentially he 
found Aurelius at Milan, and, after almost giving up 
to despair, succeeded in winning a respite from the 
emperor, with a promise of a final pardon if the 
populace did not rise in a tumult at being disappointed 
of their prey; for the Roman emperors well knew, 
and none better than the second Antonine, that, though 
they might do with the aristocracy as they wished, 
to tamper with the prejudices of the people was a 
venture not safely to be made. With this promise, 
and ihe emperor’s letter commanding a respite, Caius 


——— eG 


set forth, but he had been delayed so long in his suit, | 


that, although he urged his way night and day with 
desperate haste, he reached the Circus, as we have 
seen, only at the last extremity. ‘The body found on 
the shores of the Tiber, bearing a general resemblance 
to his person, was, in its mutilated state, easily mis- 
taken for his own. 

A few months later saw Lydia and Caius sitting 
side by side on one of those beautiful hills that over- 
look the shores of Italy. A noble mansion behind 
them, which they had for the moment deserted for 
the arbor where they sat, betokened that they had 
fixed their habitation in this secluded and delightful 
region. ‘The sun had just set, and twilight was steal- 


ing across the blue sea beneath them, while the eve- 
ning star, hanging in lustrous beauty half way down 
the western firmament, trailed a long line of deli- 
cately penciled light on the top of the mimic billows 
that the night breeze raised. The low ripple of these 
billows on the beach far down came soothingly to the 
ear. The air was filled with fragrance. It was an 
hour and a spot for lovers; and there sat Lydia at the 
feet of Caius, with her hand clasped in his, and her 
soft eye gazing up into his face. Silence seemed 
best to become their feelings, and so, for a long time, 
neither spoke. 

‘Are we not happy?” at length murmured Lydia 
softly, as if fearful of breaking the spell by words. 

*¢ And it is all thy work,” fondly whispered Caius, 
‘‘oh! Lydia, but for thee I would never have been a 
Christian.” 

“Nay ! nay! my husband,” she responded, “ didst 
thou not save my life? Would we be here were it not 
for thy favor with the emperor? Happiness! thy love 
has given me earthly happiness indeed—and for heav- 
enly felicity ! wilt thou not share it with me above ?” 

Her husband looked earnestly in her face a minute 
and replied. 

‘We have each aided the other, and, that we might 
do this, God taught us to love. I see now that the 
trials of this life are sent to enlarge our sympathies : 
and they who here suffer the most, rightly grow 
thereby best fitted for heaven. Hand in hand then let 
us go through life, each plucking the thorns from the 
other’s pathway ; thus,will we grow into that perfect 
love for which we were intended hereafter.” 
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Hovrs there are when falls the bitter tear, 
And from the bosom bursts the long pent sigh— 
When life seems but a desert, and the bier 
A couch bedecked with flowers, where kings might lie; 
And there are hours when Mirth, with laughing eye, 
Tosses her safiron wreath, or with her young 
And rosy playmate, Pleasure, merrily 
Dances a ineasure to some gay tune, sung 
By Fancy, on whose harp a thousand dreams are hung. 


To-day the goblet and the mazy dance, 
Music and mirth, the laughter-loving lip, 
And beauty beaming in the bright eye’s glance, 
While Youth and Joy to lute aud timbrel trip ; 
Quick bounds the heart, and deeply we must dip 
Into the cup of Pleasure—we forget 
That he who would be happy should but sip 
The bubbles from the brim—the chalice set 
With many-colored gems, yet holds the draught regret. 


To-morrow brings a change—the eye is dull, 
The voice sounds hollow, and the cheek hath caught 
A flush as of a fever—you might cull 
A rose would match its crimson—hours have wrought 
Decay’s dark work upon her, such as thought 
Sickens to look upon—then comes a thrill 
Aud tremor of the limbs, with meaning fraught— 
A pallor of the cheek—a creeping chill— 
A clutching of the hands—a shriek, short, sharp and sliriil. 


Stand by the couch, but utter not a word— 
Listen to that low muttering, it seems 
Like the faint whispering of spirits heard, 
At midnight, by the waters. Hark! she dreams, 


And tells us of her vision; of the streams 


That wash her father’s cottage by the hill; 
Or is it frenzy ?—for a wild light gleams, 

In her blue eyes, which love was wont to fill— 
Oh! leave me now—I ’d be alone—’t is very still ! 
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BY MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 





As the lone dove to far Palmyra flying 
From where her native founts of Antioch gleam, 
Weary, exhausted, thirsty, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream— 


So the worn soul, along Life’s wayside faring, 
Love’s pure, congenial spring unfound, unquaffed, 
Suffers, recoils, then helpless and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught. Mrs. Brooks. 


No—I will not attempt to deny it. She was a | 
coquette—a desperate one—a coquette by nature—yet 
wild, reckless, wayward and often heartless as she 
appeared—every body seemed to love her, and to be | 
happy in her presence. How could they help it? She 
was the veriest sunbeam that ever gladdened the 
weary, weary world with beauty and with light. You 
would hardly have wondered, as she glided by you— 
‘with the step of a fawn and the glance of a star’’—to 
have seen fresh flowers spring suddenly up in the 
way— 





‘¢-Wherever on the happy earth 
Those fairy footsteps fell.” 

She was a privileged person, too, and was not to 
be judged by common rules. Every one was willing 
she should be a coquette—just as they would look in- 
dulgently, because of its beauty and its grace, ona 
lovely, petulant, impetuous and happy little humming- 
bird, as it darted from flower to flower, sometimes 
nestling tenderly within them, and sometimes tearing | 
them mercilessly into atoms. She was a humming- 
bird to hearts—and nobody could find fault that what | 
all were willing to give, she should be willing to take. | 
The mischief was, that when the pet was disappointed, | 
and did not find all the treasures she expected, the 
poor heart had to suffer for it like the flower. But 
then she was so bewitching, so sportive, so affection- | 
ate, so radiantly beautiful, that you could not help 
letting her have her own way with you and every 
body else. But I am not going to describe her. [| 
shall merely remark—en passant—dear Mr. reader, | 
to yow, that she bore a decided and remarkable re- | 
semblance to your latest idol. And to you, dear Miss 
or JMrs. reader, that she looked exceedingly like— 
yourself. And now, of course, you are both satisfied 
that she must have been the most enchanting woman 
in existence—if not, the fault must lie in your taste, 
and. not in my spirit of accommodation. After all, 
if she let too many love her, and shared with too 
many her heart, it was because she had more heart to 
spare than most people, and did not grudge it where 
it could give pleasure. Oh! but it was very idle, and 
foolish, and mad, and indiscreet, and improper, and 
undignified, and unwomanly! Ido not deny it. Ido 
not attempt to defend her. But I pity her from my 
soul. Poor little thing! Poor, dreaming, deluded 
litle humming-bird! She had not found the right 


flower yet, and so she wasted, ray by ray, and tint by 
tint, the light and bloom of her existence—with an 
ineffable yearning in her soul, constantly asking for 
something purer and holier and deeper and mightier 
than all the love she found. 

Unhappily she seemed to think that the whole world 
was made for the accommodation and amusement of 
her own sweet self. And the world returned the 
compliment, and insisted that she was made for 7. 
Both were mistaken—particularly the world. Never 
was there a being less fitted for its heartless conven- 
tionalisms than she. She ought to have been hidden 
in a sea-shell, singing the music taught her by the 
winds and waves, or shut up in a Night-Blowing 
Cereus, only when day had gone down to steal out 
and commune with the stars and her own soul. Then, 
perhaps, she would have found out what she was 
rnade for, before it was too late. 

Ah! well, dear Ida! we will not blame you now. 
You have rued too dearly the folly, the recklessness, 
the waste of heart and time, which were your sin. 

At twenty-four she was a widow, and still a child 
in heart and manner. There was no teaching her to 
grow old—to be sedate like other folks. There was 
no scolding her into propriety—a child she was, and 
a child she would remain. An impulsive, thoughtless, 
passionate and charming child—utterly incapable of 
stopping to think long enough to look forward or 
back; living, loving, laughing, in the present, a light 
and willing ‘‘ waif upon the stream’”’—without a fear 
or care, but with a heart and mind that needed and 
waited only the divining-rod of that subtle enchanter 
Love, to yield up treasures untold, undreamed of ; and 
he, the enchanter, was near—nearer than she thought. 

She had loved her husband in her way—that is, 
with that playful, caressing, yielding, docile affection 
which she seemed ready to bestow on all who awoke 
her gratitude by kindness. But he was a sort of 
cypher in the world—scarcely more a cypher dead 
than alive. She could not rest upon his heart or look 
up to his mind, and when he died, she wept incon- 
solably for a week, and in a fortnight seemed almost 
to have forgotten that she had ever been married. 
Ah! now, don’t call her names! I know you are 
doing so! and it seems to me as if I had cruelly put 
her own helpless little self upon the paper, and thus 
exposed her to your harsh censure—and I feel an 
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almost irresistible impulse to put my hand tenderly 
and cherishingly over what I have said of her—the 
darling little humming-bird!—and so guard her from 
your cold rebuke! 

I cannot help it! In spite of her coquetry—her 
folly—her vanity—her sauciness—she was just the 
dearest, loveliest and most winning creature that ever 
breathed the breath of life! It is a fib ‘the sages tell, 
when they say every thing has its use. There were 
some things intended by nature to be utterly useless— 
for instance, the butterfly and Ida Grey. They were 
just sent into the world to be happy and beautiful— 
‘‘only that and nothing more.’? There are useful 
people, and grave people, and sensible people enough 
in the world already. Let the butterfly and Ida go! 
We will not clip their wings. Ah! if only Love had 
let her go! 

I have thus far written of her as she appeared to the 
little world of friends of whom she was at once the 
idol, the pet, the torment. How little did we guess 
the strange, wild, passionate zzzer life, which that 
seemingly light and gay child of frolic and caprice 
was leading ? 

The last time I saw her in the gay world, was at 
a small but brilliant party, given by her friend Mrs. 
M. , about eighteen months after the death of Ida’s 
husband. That night she was in one of her wildest 
moods, and as her soft joyous laugh, 





“¢ without any control, 
Save the sweet one of gracefulness, rang from her soul,” 
all eyes were turned toward her, for all acknowledged 
a magic music in that laugh, which was perfectly 
irresistible. But afterward, as I sat watching, in the 
dance, 


“Her airy step and glorious eye, 

That glanced in tameless transport by, 
I saw her suddenly pause—the jest died on her lip— 
her gaze was riveted for an instant on a distant part 
of the room—and then blushing deeply, and faltering 
some hurried excuse to her partner, she left the dance 
and took a seat by my side. There she remained 
still and pale, looking down upon the rich bouquet 
which lay in her hand upon her knee. I asked if she 
were ill. She shook her head but did not speak. 
About fifteen minutes had thus passed, when our host 
approached with a remarkable looking man, whose 
face once seen could never be forgotten, so wonder- 
fully spiritual was its expression. As Mr. M. asked 
permission to introduce his friend, Ida raised her 
head— 


‘ Bloom to her cheek—fire to her eyes— 
Smiles to her lip—like magic rise !” 

I never saw so sudden and so lovely a change, ex- 
cept perhaps of a midsummer’s afternoon, in heaven, 
in the midst of a shower, when. the glorious sunlight 
suddenly flashes out through the clouds, lending them 
all a radiant rosy hue, and filling the whole atmosphere 
with beauty and with joy. 

_ Only a few, formal words passed between Ida and 
her new acquaintance; but I remarked that his keen 
gray eyes were bent with singular earnestness upon 
her face, and though his manner and expressions were 
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merely and coldly courteous, there was a peculiar 
depth in his tone, which only some strong emotion 
could have given it. 

From that evening Ida Grey was seen no more in 
society. She shut herself up in her little study, and 
read and wrote, and saw only her most intimate 
friends, for six months, and then she entered the con- 
vent at ——. On parting with her friends she gave 
to each some graceful token of affection—and with 
me she left the dearest of all, her journal, some ex- 


tracts from which will best illustrate that inner life of 


which I have before spoken. 

‘“‘T have seen him at last!—him of whom I have 
read and heard so much! For several days before 
our introduction there had been a presentiment at my 
heart that stilled and awed it—a presentiment that 


| something was about to happen which would affect 


my whole future life, here and hereafter—the one 
event of that life—and when we met I was so strangely 
affected that I could hardly speak. His own manner, 
cold and calm yet courteous, only added to my em- 
barrassment. I knew that he had heard much of me, 
and had sought an introduction, and I cannot tell why, 
but I was foolish enough to expect that he would meet 
me frankly and cordially, and that we should be 
friends at once. But no! he was strangely distant. 
‘We spoke but a few formal words, and then we 
parted—parted! ah no! we shall never part again! 
Our souls are one forever! Yes! cold and careless 
as he seems, he loves me—or will love me! I feel 
itin my heart. He belongs to me, to me alone. J] 
do not care to see him again in this world. It is bet- 
ter not, for his earthly nature is another’s. He is 
married. His wife, they say, is cold and does not 
love him. They need not have told me this—I 
should have known it; for I believe that a true, 
heaven-inspired love is always met by its counter- 
part. If destiny had willed her to love him, he would 
have loved her—and do I not know that he is my 
destiny? She will find hers hereafter. No! we will 
not meet here any more, or if we do we will not re- 
veal our souls. I can wait—for have we not eternity 
before us—and here there would be so much to alloy 
the poetry and beauty of our love. Eternity! whata 
sense of weariness that word has always until now 
conveyed into my soul! Impious as it may seem, I 
could almost feel it stretch its wings and yawn in an 
involuntary and prophetic fit of eve at the thought ; 
for I could not conceive—since in this world I so 
soon weary of every thing and every body—since I 
had never known a pleasure which I cared to have 
last, and had never been contented in my life—I could 
not, I say, imagine how, in another world, I was to 
employ eternity so as to be happy and contented. 
But now I see clearly that there is indeed a heaven 
for me as for others. Ah! not even eternity can be 
too long for our love! My soul has so much to say 
to his, and his so much for mine! and we shall have 
so much to do—for, blest ourselves, we shall then 
feel the sweet necessity of blessing others—and so 
much to learn, too. He, with his wonderful, light- 
ning intellect, which even here seems godlike, will 
there receive all those divine truths of which this 
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world is but the primer, so much faster than I, that he When bird-like Hope was ever on the wing, 
must needs teach me himself! Ah! will not that be (In thy dear breast how soon had it been furled *) 


the true luxury of heaven? to love and to learn of ; 
one who loves me! I do not think Iever felt m Had we but met when both our hearts were beating 
j y With the wild joy—the guileless love of youth— ¥ 


soul before—and now all life but the soul-life ‘is no- Thon a proud.boy-—-with frank and ardent greta 


thing to me. How purely intellectual and spiritual is And I, a timid girl, all trust and truth! 
the beauty of his face and head! He thinks, he talks, 
he writes, he looks as never did man before! Ere yet my pulse’s light, elastic play 
: : : . : : Had leariued the weary weight of grief to know, 


Ere from these eyes had passed the morning ray, 


‘‘We have met again. I am grieved. I am not 
And from my cheek the early rose’s glow; 


so happy asI was. He has written to me words of 
Pik ’ ' 
almost divine passion. Ah! why did he do this? | 44,4 we but met in life’s delicious spring, 





+ Why could not he too wait—as I would have done— Ere wrong and falsehood taught me doubt and fear, 
if a) with that serene and dear consciousness in my soul, Ere hope came back with worn and wounded wing, 
gh | that we are, not ‘all the world’ but all heaven to each To die upon the heart she could not cheer; 


7) other? And yet it is sweet to read those thrilling 
I" ih | words. He feels, as I knew he felt—that God has Ere I love’s precious pearl had vainly lavished, 
sent him to me—to calm my heart—to spiritualize my pi edgineter Wdoldeaf to myigeeae 
: Ere one by one the buds and blooms were ravished 
being—to wean me from the world. How perfectly 
: From life’s rich garland by the clasp of care. 
already he sees into my soul. He understands, he 


9% appreciates me as no one else does or can. He sees Ah! had we then but met!—I dare not listen 
at once all my faults, all my errors, all the good, all To the wild whispers of my fancy now! 
. the beauty that is in me—and to him alone of all the | My full heart beats—my sad, drooped lashes glisten— 
world would I wish or dare to confide the secrets of I hear the music of thy boyhood’s vow! 


my past life. It is his fate to love me—it is mine to é ; : 
1 Pin Maldive Gan and iter parecer tet: I see thy dark eyes lustrous with love’s meaning, 
. e - = Ee I feel thy dear hand softly clasp mine own— 


: in each other, for the sake of the sweet present and Thy noble form is fondly o’er me leaning— 
of the glorious future. How utterly has he merged all It is too much—but ah! the dream has flown! 
self in his beautiful and happy love for me! and what 
an exulting consciousness is mine that I am worthy | How had I poured this passionate heart’s devotion 
of it! in spite of all the past. Ah! if I were zot In voiceless rapture on thy manly breast: 
3 worthy, Heaven wouldenot caer hintitonlovcttee How had I hushed each sorrowful emotion, 
to sacrifice that proud and noble and mighty heart Dalled'by, tyloyg,to Syager Men er to 


upon a false and worthless shrine! Yes, darling of | tow had I knelt hour after hour beside thee, 


my life! soul of my soul! you do me that justice When from tly lips the rare, scholastic lore 
| —you believe, you know, as I do, that my nature is | Fell on the soul that all but deified thee, 
7 pure, and that even were it not, your love and mine While at each pause, I, childlike, prayed for more. 


would make itso! Yes! he has generously forgiven 
me for all the wrong I did him ere he came; for all | 
that levity in my past life which was treachery to 

| him ; and every tone of pardon and of love, and every 
glance of his soul from those dark, keen, eloquent | 
eyes, melt more and more my heart, and make it 
more and more worthy of his own. 

“He bids me tell him that I love him, as ete 
as if he had a right, an unquestionable, an undoubted, 
a divine right to demand my love. Ah! with what 
grand and simple eloquence he writes! Yet I would My holiest hopes—a jest for lips profane, 
that he had spared me until our spirits meet in The tenderest yearnings of my sou! uncherished, 
Heaven !”’ A soul-worn slave in Custom’s iron chain,— 


How had I watched the shadow of each feeling 
That moved thy soul, glance o’er that radiant face, 

‘“ Taming my wild heart” to that dear revealing, 
And glorying in thy genius and thy grace! 


Then hadst thou loved me with a love abiding, 
And I had now been less unwortliy thee, 

For I was generous, guileless and confiding, 
A frank enthusiast—buoyant, fresh and free. 


But now, my loftiest aspirations perished, 


I shall make but one more extract from this singular 
journal—it is a poem, dated several weeks later than 
the above. 

If our poor little Ida could only have been allowed 
to remain in that soul world into which her pure 
aspirations had wafted her—to remain there with her Wilt thou come back? Ah! what avails to ask thee, 
one hope for the sustenance of her spirit—she might Since Honor, Faith, forbid thee to return? 

- yet have been happy; but the following verses will Yet to forgetfulness I dare not task thee, 
7 | show that her divine’nature at times “bent to its Lest thou too soon that easy lesson learn! : . 
oo clay,” like others. 
| TO 


Checked by those ties that make my liglitest sigh, 
My faiutest blush, at thought of thee, a crime— 

How must I still my heart, and school my eye, 
And couut in vain the slow, dull steps of Time. 





Ah! come not back, love! even through memory’s ear 

Thy tone’s melodious murmur thrills my heart— 

: Had we but met in life’s delicious spring, Come not with that fond smile, so frank, so dear— 
When young romance made Eden of the world, While yet we may—let us forever part ! 
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‘¢ [ SEE nothing peculiar about her.” 

Very coolly and complacently dropped the above 
words from lips which seemed to be totally unaware 
of the deed of death they were doing; crushing the 
rare fancies of love’s weaving, with the same indiffer- 
ence that your horse dyes his coarse hoofs in prairie- 
blossoms, or the followers of the Prophet treat an 
inconvenient beauty to a coral pillow and a silver 
coverlet. A heart-swell, deeper than a sigh, a quick 
flushing over of the cheeks and forehead, then a clos- 
ing of the slightly parted lips, a drooping of the lids, 
and a tenderly caressing movement of the hands fol- 
lowed this confession of short-sightedness. Oh! 
what cold, blind, unappreciative beings fathers are !, 
As though genius never hid itself under a baby-cap ! 

‘¢ [see nothing peculiar about her.” 

The faithless father, as he repeated his observation, 
brushed back the hair from his full, mathematical 
forehead, and, casting on his wife a glance full of 
pity for her weakness, turned to a huge folio volume 
spread open on the table beside him, and resumed the 
business in which he had been interrupted. The 
mother, however, was not abashed, only silenced. 
She passed her fingers over the vein-crossed forehead 
of her sleeping child, measuring the distances on it 


I dare say that Mary Ravelin looked more like this 
wild daughter of passion and poesy than any being 


since the days of the burning-lipped Corinna. Oh! 


} 
| 
i 


with her lips, then took the fat little hand in her own, | 


still following the purple current till it terminated in 
the rosy-tipped fingers. 

‘Direct from the heart,” she murmured; ‘“ God 
help thee, my Ida!’ As she spoke the child opened 
wide a pair of dark, burning eyes, and fixed them on 


her face with the far-reaching expression she had | 


often observed, and which seemed to her indicative 
of something like ‘‘ second sight.” 

‘¢ ‘There !? exclaimed the mother triumphantly, yet 
without venturing to point a finger, for it seemed as 
though the child read all her thoughts. 

‘Her eyes are certainly very bright; something 
like yours, Mary.” 

‘“Oh! you don’t see it—you don’t see it! 
help her, for genius is a dangerous gift !” 

‘God help her!” echoed the father with a halfsigh. 

He meant his wife. 

And what did bring those two strangely assorted 
people together? Certainly not sympathy. It might 
have been a trick of Dan Cupid’s, but even he, with 
all his perverse blindness, seldom makes such a blun- 
der as that. Besides, they did not look very much 
like turtle doves; and nothing less than entireness of 
idolatry, the wildest infatuation, could have bidden 
fate to spread the same roof over ‘heads so different. 
The marble-browed, marble-hearted philosopher and 


the Pythoness! I never saw an improvisatrice, but 
8 


God 


a superb creature was Mary Ravelin, with her dark, 
regal brow, and sloe-colored eyes centred by a blaz- 
ing diamond. And that she, of all peerless ones, 
should be the wife of the sluggish-hearted Thomas 
Ravelin! How did it cometo pass? Enough that 
the bird of Jove does sometimes consort with the 
barn-yard fowl—I mean when these bipeds are minus 
the feathers. Plumed things keep up the natural dis- 
tinctions, which the philosopher’s plucked turkey is 
striving with all his might to destroy. But the most 
vexatious part of the business was, that Thomas 
Ravelin never knew that he was the possessor of a 
double diamond, and really rated his wife below other 
women, in proportion as she rose above them. Did 
Mary submit to this thraldom? Certainly. Like the 
generality of mankind she did not know herself. She 
might, at times, have had a kind of inward conscious- 
ness that Heaven had stamped her soul with a loftier 
seal than others—she certainly knew that she felt un- 
Tike them; that there was a depth, and intensity in 
her nature, a tumultuous sea of passion and pathos 
that sometimes broke over all boundaries, and gave 
her a momentary power and grandeur, acknowledged 
by all but one. There was something in the smile 
between pity and contempt which greeted her at such 
moments, well calculated to tame the sybil. She 
feared her husband—not because he was unkind, but 
his glance chilled her gushing heart, and held her pas- 
sionate spirit in abeyance. And Mary Ravelin was 
far from being happy. No undeveloped nature is 


‘happy. The inward stirring, the aimless restlessness 


of spirit—oh! we feel what we are, when we do not 
know it. Neither can a misplaced nature be happy— 
cage the sky-lark, or bring the spotted trout to your 
bower of roses, and see. So, though flashes of her 
real inner self were every day breaking forth like 
summer lightning, Mary Ravelin’s higher nature was 
undeveloped; her wings had been clipped; she had 
been borne away out of her native element, and she 
was consequently miserable. Well for her that she 
had one sustaining, regulating principle. But even 
her religion was unlike her husband’s. It was the 
deep, impassioned faith, the high-wrought enthusiasm 
of the martyrs. It was the only field in which her 
lofty nature might revel uncontrolled; in which her 
power of loving might be called into action to its 
utmost stretch; where the high, and the good, and 
the beautiful all combined, with a harmony to which 
her own bosom furnished an echo. It was this which 
subdued the impatient soul of Mary Ravelin, made 
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her the careful wife—I had almost said the uncom- ; locked there, but you cannot take it way. My poor 


plaining slave—of a man who believed himself | Ida!” 
acting a kindly part when he drew the chain about ‘Ruth is now eighteen, she is well taught and dis- 
her spirit. Who dare call this an inferior kind of | creet, with a strong judgment—”’ ‘be 


martyrdom ? 

Ida was romping, still in baby-frock and pinafore, 
among the vines in the garden—now thrusting her E Yes.” 
white arm among the leaves to grasp the bared *¢ Sometimes you even go to her far counsel.”’ 


*¢ Ruth is my dependence.” 
shoulders of an elder sister, now shaking the blossoms “ Oh! Ruth has five times the worldly wisdom that 


« 
‘¢ You have perfect confidence in her judgment?” 


above her head till they rained down upon her like a | I have.” 
shower of colored rain-drops, then creeping away ‘* Give Ida to her care then.” 
under the deep shadows, as a hare would hide itself, What!” % 


‘There is something in Ida’s character out of tune 
—let her have—let her assist you in regulating it?” 

* “She can’t—she can’t! Ida has more wisdom than 
all of us.” 

‘‘Madam,’’ interposed Thomas Ravelin sternly, 
‘this is folly. Have done with these fancies, or the 
ruin of your child will be on your own head. Ida 
must be curbed and properly trained—”’ 


‘Then her mother’s hand shall do it,” interrupted 


and raising her ringing voice to challenge pursuit. 
Ida might have been a genius, but she was no mere 
spirit-child. ‘There was a love of the real, the actual, 
the earnest, breathing world of life in every turn of 
her pliant limbs, and in every glance of her eye. 
Whatever might have been swelling and shaping 
itself in the deep recesses of mind, there was a world 
without that she gloried in, loving it all the more for 
the key to its wondrous wealth which she bore in her 
bosom. And so she frolicked on, clapping ler hands | Mary with proud dignity. 

and laughing, and scampering off on lier chubby little *¢ As you will, Mary; but you well know the fruits 
feet to plunge headlong into the fragrant thicket, or | of an ill-regulated imagination.” 

tumble into the arms of her playmates, with a hearty | The mother crossed her arms on her breast and 
joyousness truly refreshing. Suddenly she paused in | raised her eyes upward. She was praying God for 
the midst of her wildest play, pressed the tip of a rosy | wisdom. 

finger against the already fully developed corner of | ‘“‘ He is right—I shall make her as miserable as I 
her forehead, and gazed fixedly into the distance. | have been,’’ was the burthen of her reflections that 
The children frolicked before her, but she did not | evening, ‘‘ but can I give up the budding intellect to 
move a muscle—they attempted to take her hand, but | another’s watchings. No, no, the sweet task of 


she uttered a ery, as of pain, and they desisted. guiding and pruning be mine. But I have so many 
“There Thomas !” | faults. He calls me impulsive, unreasonable, and 
“What ?” | Ruth is always so correct—always in the right—I 
“« She sees something.” shall need her judgment. Any thing for thy sake, my 
‘‘T should think not; she seems to be gazing on | Ida. I have reason to distrust myself, and Ruth shall 
vacancy.” | share the dearest of all duties with me.” 


“‘T tell you, Thomas Ravelin, that child has a spirit | Ruth did share in what should have been altogether 
in her beyond the common. Whether we have cause | a love-labor; and little Ida, though seemingly un- 
to weep or rejoice we are yet to know.” tameable, had a system of thought and action pre- 

The husband looked a little interested. ‘‘ Her tem- | scribed, which, however ineffective it might have 
perament certainly differs essentially from Ruth’s. | been in the case of an inferior nature, soon began to 
She must be carefully educated, her tendencies | exhibit quaker-like. results. Instead of developing 
checked—she must be taught self-control—”’ her nature, it was repressed, as an ignorant man 

“Taught! checked! educated! My poor Ida!” would try to extinguish a kindling fire by smothering 

The mother said no more. She seemed to be re- | it in cotton; she was carefully guarded against little 
perusing leaves of her own life, long since turned over, | outbreaks ‘of feeling, when, instead, her feelings 
and as she read she trembled. The child’s future pre- | should have been called out and directed in proper 
sented a dismal page, for she saw it by the glooming | channels. And so, by degrees, the mother’s influence 
light of her own sunless past. was lost, and she grew afraid to take the child upon 

‘So unlike other children!” whispered the mother | her knee, and draw out, as had been her wont, the 
to herself, as she stooped among the vines and took | charming little fancies which form the staple of the 
her idol to her bosom. The child turned its dark eyes | thoughts of childhood. She wate it tenderly and 
upon her wonderingly, passed its little hand along her | jealously, treasured up all its little sayings in her 
throbbing temples, patted her flushed cheek, twined | heart, gazed into its deep eyes with the far-reaching 
her black tresses for a few moments about its fingers, | sight of Cassandra; but, like those of Cassandra, her 
then nestled in her bosom and slept—certainly not | prophecies were unheeded. To all but her mother 
unlike other children. Ida was a pretty, frolicksome child, with nothing to 

“Don’t teach her any of your romantic notions, | distinguish her from other children, except, perhaps, 
Mary,” said Thomas Ravelin one day, when Ida had | an unusual flow of spirits, and those strange fits of 
again become the subject of conversation. abstraction which.even Ruth had not the art to cure. 

‘Teach her! No, Thomas, she is taught of a higher ““Tda! Ida! Ida!” shouted Phil Ravelin. 
than I am—there is that within which may be shut, It was useless. Ida sat upon a mossed knoll, her 
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hands clasped over her knee, and her bright face, with 
its parted lips and eager, weird eyes, looking out 
from the dark masses of hair which fell almost too 
luxuriantly for childhood, about her beautiful shoulders. 

‘‘Tda, are you asleep? look here, Ida!” 

The boy yvaited a moment and then shook her by 
the shoulder. Ida uttered a shriek as though in pain. 

“Tda! look up, Ida! I have something to tell you.” 

The little girl shook off his hand and sprang like 
a scared gazelle to the nearest thicket. 

‘“T wont follow her,” muttered the boy, drawing 
the corner of his jacket across his eyes, “‘it is too 
bad; and they sha n’t make me hurt her again—indeed 
they-skall not.. Poor little Ida!” 

Half an hour afterward Ida had smuggled down in 
the deep grass with her brother, talking with him 
most confidentially, but not of her strange malady. 
At last Phil ventured to make mention of it. There 
had been a long silence, and he forgot that Ida’s 
thoughts did not probably follow in the same channel 
with his. 

‘¢ What makes you do it, Ida?” 

The little girl was plucking away with tender care 
the leaves of a butter-cup, and she answered without 
raising her eyes, ‘‘ I want to find the angel in it.” 

‘In what ?”’ 

‘¢This? 

‘Why angels are away beyond the blue, Ida. To 
think of an angel, with its great white wings, and 
may be its big harp, too, coming down from heaven 
to live in a poor little buttercup! Whew!” 

Ida smiled pityingly, as though she knew much 
more about these things than her bi other could know, 
but did not care to enlighten his ignorance. 

‘But what were you thinking of, Ida, when I came 
to you a little while ago?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘© ‘You sat looking so,” and Phil mimicked his sister 
as well as he could. ‘‘ What did you see?” 

‘¢ Nothing, I guess.” 

‘* Now, Ida!” 

The little girl’s cheek flushed, and her lips grew 
tremulous, but she made no answer. 

‘Tell me, Ida dear—just me—whisper if you don’t 
want to speak loud. Come, put your lips close. 
Wont you tell, Ida?” 

Ida looked at her brother ge eens wel). and 
seemed bewildered. 

** You are not a good girl—and I never will love 
you any more—never—because—because—wont you 
tell, Ida ?”’ 

‘‘ {—I—sometimes I see a great world not like this, 
and hear—love me, Phil, love me; for it hurts me to 
tell. It is very strange—I have been there some time, 
long, long ago—and, Phil, I am not your little Ida 
there. Don’t ask me any more, but you must love 
me, Phil!” and the child sank sobbing with excite- 
ment into the arms of her brother. 

Phil repeated at home what his sister had said, and 
Ida was pronounced the victim of a temporary in- 
sanity. So she was carefully watched over, and the 
subject never mentioned to her again. d 

“Not like other children!” repeated little Ida 


Ravelin to herself. ‘‘I have heard that before. Oh! 
now I remember; she used to whisper it over me 
when I was a baby. I wonder how I differ.” Ida 
carefully examined her feet, her hands, passed her 
fingers along her full, white arms, bent the elbow, 
curved the wrist, folded the fingers in the palm, clap- 
ped her hands, shook them above her head, walked 
with head erect and foot firm, skipped, danced, tried 
her voice, first in a shout, then in laughter at the re- 
turning echoes, then in a gush of bird-like warblings, 
and, finally, knelt quictly beside a clear pool, which 
mirrored her bright face. Little Ida might well have 
been startled at the rare vision in the water. A con- 
noisseur would not have pronounced her beautiful, but 
yet she was exquisitely so, and she knew it, and 
smiled at it. A sweet answering smile, like a visible 
echo, came up from the water, and Ida smiled again. 
But the innocent vanity lasted only a moment. Her 
next thought was, ‘ How do I differ? My hair is 
dark and glossy and curling, just hke Ruth’s; my 
nose and chin and lips and cheeks—why, they are all 
like Phil’s, only Phil’s are a little darker, and not 
quite so soft; my forehead is like mamma’s, and my 
eyes are like mamma’s, too, not so large and hand- 
some may be, but I am a little girl yet. I wonder 
how I differ? I can talk and—may be it is the think- 
ing. But I don’t think much—I play most of the 
time. Maybe it is because I see—but she don’t 
know that. Unlike other children! What can it 
mean ?”? And Ida shook her little head as though it 
were oppressed by the weight of a great mystery. 
The subject did not grow to be less important to the 
child by constantly pondering on it. Her laughing 
eyes grew daily more thoughtful, but yet, as she had 
said, she loved her play. 

Ida had crept from her bed and stocd in her night- 
dress, her little figure all bathed in the golden-hued 
moonlight. How like a spirit she looked, poised so 
lightly on her tiny feet that she scarce seemed to touch 
the carpet, her arm half extended, and her lips parted 
as though in converse with things invisible. With a 
mother’s inner sense, Mary Ravelin had discovered 
that her daughter was not sleeping, and she left her 
own couch to hover near her. Drawing toward the 
door she lifted the latch, but paused, with suspended 
breath on the threshold. Was that a mortal being, 
shrined so gloriously, or the spirit that nightly came 
to guard her daughter’s pillow? The moonlight 
streamed through the open casement, and gathered 
about her in a flood of radiance, quivering along her 
white robe, striving to rest, and yet tremulous, as 
though drunk with its own glorious beauty, or agitated 
by the proximity of a yet more glorious, deathless 
spirit. Softly crept in the incense-laden breezes, dal- 
lying with the curls of the child, and, now and then, 
casting the shadow of a lifted leaf upon her. Sofily 
and dreamily fell the shadows about the abandoned 
pillow; and far off, in another corner of the room, 
lay heavier, darker shadows, which Mary Ravelin 
knew were naturally produced, while-yet she /e/t they 
had a deeper meaning. 

‘¢ There is a glory about thee, my child,” she whis- 
pered in her throbbing heart, “ but the world is a dark, 
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dark place for such as thou. Oh, my God! but for a 
talisman against this foreshadowed misery!” A sob 
of agony accompanied these last words which re- 
called Ida from heaven. She turned and sprang to 
the bosom of her mother. 

‘‘Oh, mamma! I am so glad you have come! there 
are things I want to say to you.” 

Mary lifted the beautiful head from her bosom, and 
holding it between her two hands gazed long and 
fixedly into the child’s spiritual face. 

‘“‘T will tell her what she is,” she thought, ‘‘ how 
rarely gifted, how angelic in her nature. I will tell 
her what she is, and warn her of the future, I will—” 

The thread of thought was cut short by remembered 
words. ‘Don’t teach her any of your romantic no- 
tions.” Mary shuddered, and her eyelids drooped. 
She could barely articulate, ‘‘ What is it, my love?” 

Ida felt the chill that had fallen on her mother’s 
spirit, though she did not know the cause, and her 
voice became low and timid. The inspiration of a 
moment previous had been scared away. 

‘¢ Did I ever, mamma—did I ever—do—we—come 
from heaven to live here awhile, and then go back 
to heaven again ?” 

‘¢ Come from heaven !” Mary shook her head. 

‘« Where then, mamma ?”’ 

‘¢ Men spring from the dust of the earth.” 

“ The dust we walk on?” 

6c Yes.”’ 

Ida mused a few moments. ‘Then raising her little 
hand she pressed back the blood till it looked white 
and dead, then turned it downward and allowed the 
red current to rush back again, and then looked up 
into her mother’s face doubtingly. “It is very 
strange, mamma.” 

‘‘ Every thing is strange in this world, my darling.” 

Ida was still examining the little hand that lay in 
her mother’s. Finally, raising the other she pressed 
it against her heart. ‘ Not all of dust, mamma; what 
makes us live ?” 

‘¢ God gives the spirit.” 

‘Where does he get it?” 

‘From himself, from—” 

‘¢ Then,” interrupted the child exultingly, ‘‘ 2 came 
JSrom heaven ; it has lived there with Him before, and 
it was in heaven I saw all those beautiful things. I 
knew I had been with the angels—I knew I had, 
mamma.”’ 

Mary clasped the child closely in her arms and 
longed to encourage her to be still more communica- 
tive, but the charge, ‘“‘ Don’t teach her any of your 
romantic notions,”’ rang in her ears, and she tried to 
calm her emotion, and act as her husband’s super 
judgment would have dictated. 

“Ida, my darling, listen to me.” Mares voice 
was low and faltering, for she was not used to the 
cold part she was endeavoring to act. ‘ Listen to 
me, Ida; for you are a very little girl, and must know 
that your mamma understands what is for your good 
better than you can. You must never have such 
fancies—” 

‘How can I help it ?” 

‘¢ You must not lie awake thinking at night—” 


‘¢ How can [ help it, mamma 2” 

‘‘ You must—you must—oh! my Ida, try to be like 
Ruth. Do as she bids you. Play weit the children 
in the fields—” 

‘“«'The angels come to me there, mamma.” 

* Run in the garden—”’ 

[rind there.” 

«Play with your-dolls—fling the shuttlecock—skip 
the rope—” — 

** Qh! I do all those things, mamma. I loveto play, 
but I can’t play all the time—nobody does that.” 

‘Well, talk with your papa and Ruth—” 

‘Ts it wrong to thi, mamma ?” 

“Tt is not best to think, unless—” 

Ida waited long for the sentence to be finished, but 
Mary knew how incompetent she was to advise, and 
she scarce knew what to say. The child still gazed 
into her face, however, as though more than life hung 
upon her words. ‘* When you are older, my Ida, you 
will know what thoughts to indulge, and what to re- 
press, now strive to think only of the things about 
you—what you see—” 

.“ What I see! Oh! I see every thing beautiful, 
every thing—”’ 

““ What you hear talked of I mean. Will youtry, 
my darling ?” 

Ida looked pewildersal ° 

‘But don’t think of it to-night. Now you must 
sleep, and to-morrow make yourself busy with your 
play and your lessons. Good-night, my love.” 

Mary laid the head of her child upon the pillow, 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her lips and forehead, and 
with pain at her heart, though fully believing that she 
had acted wisely, went away to her own sleepless 
couch. As soon as she was gone a merry, half- 
smothered laugh burst from the parted rose-bud of a 
mouth resting against the pillow, and Ida clapped her 
little hands together and sprang out lightly upon the 
carpet. 

‘¢ So it was heaven that I came from. I have found 
it all out now. Iam glad I asked mamma. But,”’ 
and Ida’s lips drooped at the corners, ‘‘ I must n’t ask 
her any thing more. I wonder if I was an angel and 
had wings up there, and if the things I see now—I 
wonder—but mamma said I mustn’t think of these 
things. Why mustn’t I think? How can I help 
thinking ?” 

Ida pressed her hand successively on her forehead 
and against her heart; as though feeling after some 
secret spring by the moving of which she might lock 
away that flood of thought. ‘‘ How can I help think- 
ing ?”’ she repeated: ‘‘ When Iam a woman may be 
I can, but now the thoughts will come.” 

Ah Ida! if the little germ fill the heart of childhood 
with its first swelling, what will it be in lowering and 
fruit-bearing to the nature which cherished it? 

‘When I am a woman—but—why shouldn’t I 
think now? Is it wrong to think? Perhaps I am 
very foolish—perhaps I don’t—” Ida’s face flushed, 
she stood for a moment as though perplexed, stunned, 
and then crouched by the bedside and buried her face 


in the drapery. For along time she remained mo- 


tionless, and if not sleeping she must have been in 
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thought intense, perhaps painful thought, for memory 
is a traitor if it deny depth and intensity to the mental 
emotions of our childhood. At last she arose slowly, 
and with an expression of sadness which had never 
before overshadowed her young face. 

“Unlike others!” she murmured. ‘TI see it all 
now—it must be so. That is why they watch me so 
closely—they are afraid to leave’ me alone. That is 
why I must look at other people, and try to think as 
they talk. That is why every body is so kind to me, 
and all that look at me seem to say, poor Ida!—they 
are just soto her. That is why mamma looks at me 
so sorrowfully, and the tears come into her eyes, and 
she breathes so hard, as though there was something 
strange about me, and she had strange thoughts she 
was shutting in. Now I know why she always said 
I was unlike other children, and why she seems to 
love me so much better than she does Phil. I wonder 
if Phil knows it—he must—oh yes! he knows all 
about her. But she can’t talk, and I can—that is, I 
think Ican. May be I don’t speak the words—she 
makes a sound, and I suppose she calls that talking— 
they seem to understand her too, and sometimes folks 
look at me as though they did n’t understand me. No- 
body seems very well to understand but mother and 
Phil—and Phil not always. Oh yes! I know it all 
now—all—all—all! Iam like poor Cicely Doane.” 

Cicely Doane was an idiot! 

Poor Ida’s unemployed imagination had at last con- 
jured up a phantom which it might be difficult to lay. 
Was it strange that she should? Why, the child had 
suddenly become a philosopher, and might by a very 
simple process of inductive reasoning arrive at the 
grand theory of Hume himself. She was only a little 
more modest than he—she denied simply the exist- 
ence of her own mind, he of every body’s. So a 
fallacy on which a mighty philosopher could waste 
years of time, a child of a few summers fished up 
from her fancy, just between dreams on a moonlit 
night. And the child would have been laughed at 
had she ventured to name her folly, while the man is 
followed by crowds of admiring disciples. So much 
for the boasted wisdom of sages, and the gullibility of 
their followers! But there was a difference. The 
child unfortunately belived her theory and acted on it 
—the philosopher treated his as a brave man does the 
optical illusion which others might deem a srper- 
natural visiter, walling through tt. 

From that night a change came over little Ida 
Ravelin. If she commenced speaking, she stopped in 
the middle of a sentence to wonder if she were under- 
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stood. When with other children she looked on their 
amusements with interest, but never ventured to join 
them, for she was sure that they invited her only from 
pity. A touchingly sorrowful expression, mingled 
with traces of premature thought, crept over her face, 
and while she was as much in love with life and the 
things of life as ever, she moved about as a mere 
spectator. Thomas Ravelin thought the child im- 
proving wonderfully, Ruth joyed in the fruit of her 
somewhat laborious instructions, and even Mary re- 
garded the timid, quiet child with something like a 
feeling of relief. Little did any one dream of the 
silent influence that was remoulding nature which 
God had fitted for high and noble purposes. ‘To do as 
others did became little Ida’s constant study. But still 
her mind was not an imitator—it refused to learn the 
lesson. She observed, and formed an independent 
opinion on every subject, but never dared express it, 
and when a different one was given she relinquished 
her own, certain that it must be wrong. She still fe¢, 
too, with as much freedom as ever. She loved and 
hated, hoped and desponded; but it seemed to her 
that she scarce had a right to feel, and so every thing 
was shut closely within her own bosom. Little Ida’s 
cheek began to lose its roundness, and her eye its 
rare brilliancy; for the actual was receding from her, 
and she lived only in the ideal. A little world was 
built up within her bosom, a dear, charming, life-like 
world, peopled not with fairies and woodland deities, 
but with real flesh and blood beings, with whom the 
child held converse every day, when she shrank from 
the sight of her sister’s visiters, with the firm belief 
that she, poor trembler, was a companion too humble 
for them. 

“Tam unlike them—all unlike them,’’? would Ida 
whisper sadly to herself; and then she would smile 
and turn to her imaginary world, from which nothing 
that belongs to human nature was excluded, save the 
bad—turn to that and enact the queen for which she 
was intended originally. So Ida’s mind did not feed 
upon itself, but grew and expanded—grew wise and 
lofty, yet not too much etherealized for the world that 
lay before her, while she shrank from contact with 
that world, with a sensitiveness utterly incomprehen- 
sible to those who could not take a peep behind the 
veil. And there the child stood on the threshhold of 
life, rare, glorious in her spirit’s beauty, but, alas! 


what God has made perfect, oh ye quacks of th 
human soul ! 


crippled in every limb. So much for trying to Fugit . 


—— 


ROCK MOUNTAIN—GEORGIA. 


In the June number we gave our readers a different 
view of Rock Mountain, and also a letter-press de- 
scription, to which we again refer them. The en- 
graving with which tHe present number is adorned 
represents a view of the other side of the mountain, 
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with a pic-nic inthe foreground. Our Southern and 
Western Views are attracting attention everywhere 
for their excellence and originality. We have now 
ready for publication several spirited sketches of our 
Western Prairies. 
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To people who look on one side of Aunt Alice’s 
character, she appears a saint; sinless as those who 
have gone home to heaven; a ministering angel of 
light. ‘To people who look on the reverse of the pic- 
ture—and see spots of this shining through, all distorted 
by the unhappy medium—she is a miserable, canting 
hypocrite. Both are wrong; Aunt Alice is neither ; 
though much nearest saintship. A third class of peo- 
ple, having a wholesome contempt for extremes, and 
intending to be very generous in their estimate, call 
Aunt Alice a singular character ; and, moreover, affirm 
that she loves to be singular, and pursues her some- 
what eccentric course more for the sake of attracting 
attention and exciting remark, than from a love of it. 
They, too, are wide of the mark. That Aunt Alice 
performs a vast amount of good is not to be denied; 
and that she goes aboat, her left hand often destroy- 
ing her right hand’s work, is equally as certain. 

Aunt Alice is a widow, and, all her children being 
married, she has nothing to detain her from what she 
considers her duties. Is there a sick bed in ail the 
neighborhood, she is there. Her own hand admin- 
isters the cordial ; her own bosom supports the suf- 
ferer’s head; her own lips whisper consolation, and 
breathe balm upon the wounded spirit. Then, Aunt 
Alice zs a ministering angel; and, to see her untiring 
devotion, her ready self-sacrifice, and her humble 
piety, you would wonder that she was left upon the 
earth, where she had not a sister spirit. She holds 
the dying infant in her arms, receives its last sigh, 
wraps it in its little shroud, and lays it in the coffin. 
Then she turns to the bereaved mother, and tells her 
that her cherished bud is only transplanted to be better 
watched over and cared for; and Aunt Alice never 
goes away until she sees a clear light breaking through 
the tears in the mourner’s eye, and knows that the 
stricken spirit has learned’ to love the hand that but 
bere its treasure before it to Paradise. But it is only 
to the poor—the wretchedly, miserably poor—that 
Aunt Alice goes thus. It is only to them that her 


The rich have many friends: she knows they do not 
need her, and she cannot waste her precious time 
upon mere civilities. So deeply is this impressed 
upon the mind of Aunt Alice, that she too often 
neglects the lesser charities of life—the ready smile, 
the encouraging word, and the kindly glance, so ex- 
pressive of sympathetic interest—and thus incurs dis- 
trust, and builds up a high wall for her own influence 
to pass over before it can reach the heart of the 
worldling. Moreover, she has seen so much of real 
suffermg—that which tears the heart, shrivels up the 
muscles, and withers the spirit within the bosom— 
that the sorrow which cannot be traced back to a 


hand is extended, and her purse and heart opened. 
Bs 
‘ 


cause, and an adequate one, (some real, palpable 


cause, whose length, breadth, and entire bearing she 


can measure,) meets no sympathy from her. She 
feels a contempt for those minor ills born of delicacy 
and nursed in the lap of luxury. She does not know 
how deeply the cankering iron may eat into the spirit, 
when she cannot see it protruding beyond: she does 
not know that the Angel of Wo has a seat which he 
sometimes occupies by every hearth-stone, and that 
his visitation is always heaviest when he comes dis- 
guised. So Aunt Alice never pities those who cannot 
write down some fearful calamity: never even does 
she pity those who caz, and are not willing to deserve 
her pity by opening to her its most secret fold. Sen- 
sitiveness she calls pride, and pride is one of the faults 
which she never forgives. Yet, Aunt Alice is very 
forgiving; her charity, indeed, ‘‘ covereth a multitude 
of sins.” The most sinful, those who have widest 
erred—the poor, forsaken victim of shame and misery 
and guilt, she ever takes by the hand, whispering 
kindly, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye init.” Among 
those whom crime has made outcasts from society she 
labors unceasingly ; and many rescued ones can point 
to her as the parent of their better natures. Yet there 
is no one so severe on foibles as Aunt Alice. Does 
her neighbor wear a gayer bonnet than pleases her 
taste , isany one so dazzled by the fascinations of 
society as to err in world-loving ; are men entangled 
in the net of pleasure and lured to sin, instead of being 
pushed into it by want and wo—for them Aunt Alice 
has no sympathy. 

Yet, again, a current saying among the poor is, that 
the good lady has no clasp upon her purse—it is told 
by others that she has a hard and griping hand. In 
truth, Aunt Alice values money highly; but she 
values it only so far as it gives her the means to 
benefit her fellow-men. From every penny appro- 
priated to another purpose she parts grudgingly. She 
studies economy for the sake of the suffering; and, 
not content with economizing herself, she endeavors 
to compel those with whom she has dealings to do so 
also. Aunt Alice will bandy words a half hour with 
a tradesman for the sake of a few shillings; and, 
turning round, she will double those shillings in 
charity. It is not that she prefers generosity to 
justice, but her view of things is contracted. Her 
errors are of judgment, not feeling. 

I do not wonder that peopie call Aunt Alice'a 
hypocrite—but I do wish that they could look into 
the bosom where rests the meek and quiet spirit 
which they falsify. Oh! Aunt Alice has a true and 
generqus heart—a heart panting to be like His who 
loved the sinner, while hating a// siz. A generous 
heart has she!- Pity that it should be curbed, half its 
fervor checked, and many of its best pulsations 
hushed, by the narrow mind which is its guide and 
governor ! 6 
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MARY GRAY. 


Reepectfully Inscribed to I 


O’ER the lake the twilight lingers, 
Like a veil on beauty’s breast, 

And the eve, with rosy fingers, 
Folds the curtains of the west :— 


Sweet! where yon bright scenes await thee, 


While we wander side by side, 
T’ll a simple tale relate thee, 
How a maiden loved and died. 


Let my arm, love, circle round thee ;— 
O, thine eyes are wondrous bright! 
Sure some magic strange has bound me, 
So serene thou look’ to-night ! 
On thy cheek the love-light burning 

Shames the blush of parting day ; 
Just so, m her life’s sweet morning, 
Looked the gentle Mary Gray. 


Jn a vale retired and lonely, 
Like a flower, that maiden grew, 
Where the western breezes only 
Kissed her with their lips of dew; 
Whiere by day the green-wood filled her 
With sweet fancies, warm and wild, 
And by night the streamlet lulled her 
Into slumber like a child. 


Glossy were her locks so golden, 
Radiant were her eyes so blue; 
Such as once, in ages olden, 
Grecian blades to battle drew: 
Round her lips, with laughter merry, 
Dream-like graces seemed to band ; 
O she looked a woodland fairy, 
And her vale a fairy land! 


With its own pure love-light gleaming 
Shone her heart, a lonely star, 

From her bosom’s heaven-deeps beaming 
On the dreaming world afar :— 

Or a flower, with leaves yet folded, 
Glistenling in the morning ray, 

Till a wandering breeze unrolled it, 
And its nectar drank away. 


To that happy vale a stranger, 
Idly roving, chanced to come ;— 
One whom crime had made a ranger 
From his distant island-home : 
Palled with pleasure’s wanton dances, 
From her courts he turned away, 
And in evil hour his glances 
Chanced to rest on Mary Gray. 


Love was in his dark eyes shining, 
Love—but how corrupt and vile! 

And like flowers his lips entwining 
Wreathed each sweet and honeyed smile. 

Deep but gentle, bold but wary, 
Skilled in each seductive art, 

Was it strange if trusting Mary 

_ Gave to him her gentle heart? 
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BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 
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O how lightly, pleasure laden, 
Danced the suuny hours along, 
While he lured the siinple maiden 
With sweet lore of tale and song ; 
Steeped each sense in bliss entrancing, 
Every thought with passion rife, 
Every pulse with rapture dancing, 
Life was love, and love was life! 


But there came a dread awaking 
Irom that trance of wild delight, 
Wheu her heart, with anguish breaking, 
Saw its dream dissolve in night : 
She had been the streamlet sparkling 
In his sunlight, warm and free, 
Reft of him her course was darkling, 
Onward to eternity. 


Lovely was the landscape round them, 
Wrapt in moruing’s balmy joy, 

When the flowery chain that bound thei 
Snapt he, like a baby’s toy! 

As of life the words had reit her, 
Tearless, motionless she stood, 

While with careless smile he left her, 
Standing in the shady wood! 


‘s Now no longer I delude thee,” 
Thus the base deceiver cried, 
‘“‘ See, the farmer boy that wooed thee, 
Now may take thee for his bride!” 
This was when serene September 
Nursed her flowers ou field and brae, 
And the snows of cold December 
Wrapt the grave of Mary Gray. 


Like a lily rudely broken, 
When the winds in fury rave, ° 
With her sorrows all unspoken, 
Sunk she to her home the grave : 
None to soothe her tearless anguish, 
No confiding bosom nigh, 
What was left her but to languish 
Out her weary hours and die? 


Still the tall green woods are waving 
O’er that fair and flowery scene, 

Still the rivulet keeps laving, 
Laughingly, its banks of green ; 

And the breezes, warm and airy, 
Kiss the blossoms as they nod, 

But that valley’s gentle fairy 
Slumbers widerneath its sod. 


Dost thou like the tale I’ve told thee 
Of that flower’s untimely blight? 
O, no traitor arms enfold thee 
In this warm embrace to-night! 
Tears, sweet love? Thy lieart flows over ;— 
Let me kiss those gems away ;— 
All are not like that false lover 
And the hapless Mary Gray! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


With leafy trees and tuneful birds. 
And flowers of suuny birth, 
And those dear friends my heart has loved 
So fervently on earth, 
Bereft of these, that far bright world 
Could be no place of bliss, 
My heart would turn with ling’ring gaze 
To those it left in this. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By William Hazlitt. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


We are glad that a cheap and elegant edition of this 
work has at last been published. No book of criticism is 
better calculated to inspire a taste for the literature of Eli- 
zabeth’s time. The material of the lectures had been 
gathering in the author’s mind for years; and when he 
came to the task of writing he put his whole soul into the 
work. Marlowe, Decker, Chapman, Ben Jonson, Web- 
ster, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, he had read, not 
as an altiquary who respected them because they were 
old, but as a lover of genius, who found delight in grace, 
sweetness, beauty and power wherever embodied. His 
mode of treating them, therefore, is in curious contrast to 
the manner of Stevens and Malone. 

It is not the mere environments of the age that he de- 
lineates, but its intellect and passion. His book is filled 
with ideas aud feelings, not with dates and speculations 
about words. The beauties of his favorite authors he de- 
tects with the nicest sagacity, and places them before the 
eye and heart with admirable felicity. The pleasure he 


has himself experienced in their perusal he communicates 


to his readers. We enjoy the old familiar passages with a 
new Zest after his glowing commentary. The criticism is 
generally discriminating as well as hearty. Occasionally 
there is extravagance in the expression, but it is an ex- 
travagance which proceeds legitimately from the enthu- 
silastic appreciation of what his refined analysis brings to 
light. The prejudices which lend so much brilliant bitter- 
ness to the style of many of his other essays, are, in this 
volume, softened by his subject, and rarely break out in 
episodical invective against political or personal opponents. 

If this work be extensively read, we feel confident that 
there will be a demand in the community for the writings 
of the old dramatists, sufficiently great to justify a book- 
seller in publishing a selection from their plays. Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, can | 
easily be procured in Moxon’s cheap editions, but Web- 
ster, Marlowe, Decker and Heywood are almost shut out 
from the American reader. We think a couple of volumes 
containing several of their best plays would be popular.» 
Hunt, Lamb and Hazlitt have made their names so familiar; | 
and quoted so many passages from them of beauty and 
power, that we caunot but believe a speculation on public | 
taste, such as we have indicated, would be successful. 
The lusty and untamcable strength of Marlowe, the sweet- | 
ness and humanity of Decker, the gravity and loftiness of 
Webster, would find here appreciating hearts and ima-. 
ginations. : 

Hazlitt’s view of these dramatists,‘and the illustrative 
extracts he brings in to confirm his decisions, will be found 
exceedingly pleasing. As a specimen of the style of his 
book, we will quote a few sentences from his admirable 
criticisms on Beaumont and Fletcher, who, he thinks, 
“departed in some measure from the genuine tragic style 
of the age of Shakspeare.”” ‘ They pitch their characters 
at first in too high a key, and exhaust themselves by the 
eagerness and impatience of their efforts. We find all the 
prodigality of youth, the confidence inspired by success, 





ning riot, beauty dissolving in its own sweetness. They 
are like heirs just coming to their estates, like lovers in 
the honey-moon. In the economy of nature’s gifts they 
misuse the bounteous Pan, and thank the gods amiss! 
Their fault is a too ostentatious and indiscriminate display 
of power. Every thing seems ina state of fermentation 
aud effervescence, and not to have settled and found its 
centre in their minds.’’ 

Again he remarks, and the observation will hold good to 


| other writers, that ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher were the first 





| 


an enthusiasm bordering on extravagance, richness run- 
' 


who laid the foundation of the artificial diction and tinseled 
pomp of the next generation of poets, by aiming at a pro- 
fusion of ambitious ornaments, and by translating the com- 
monest circumstances into the language of metaphor and 
passion. It is this misplaced and inordinate craving after 
striking effect and continual excitement that had at one 
time rendered our poetry the most vapid of all things, by 
not leaving the moulds of poetic diction to be filled up by 
the overflowings of nature and passion, but by swelling 
out ordinary and unmeaning topics to certain preconceived 
and indispensable standards of poetical elevation and 
grandeur.” ‘The criticism which follows on some of the 
plays of these dramatists is acute and genial. The quota- 
tions are in exquisite taste. 

One lecture in this series is devoted to the Miscellaneous 
Poems of the Age, containing remarks on Fletcher, Jon- 
son, Drummond, Daniel Drayton, Sir Philip Sidney and a 
few others. This chapter is ‘resplendent with fine quota- 
tious. There is another on Lord Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor. The volume concludes with 
an essay on the Spirit of Ancient and Modern Literature. 
The notice of Sir Thomas Browne is very characteristic. 
It is more a representation of the subject than a criticism 
on his writings. Perhaps Hazlitt never wrote any thing 
superior to it in force and fineness of delineation. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. With Introductions and 
Biographical Notices. By Henry Wadsworth Long fellow. 
Philadelphia. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This large and elegant volume is a monument to the in- 
dustry and scholarship of its accomplished editor. Limited 
as We are ill space, it would be impossible for us to give 
an adequate review of such a work. The general plan 
aud execution seem to us excellent. Trauslations are pre- 
sented from ten languages—Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Da- 
nish, Swedish, German, Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese. A number of these are from the pen of 
the editor. Each nation occupies a separate department 
of the work, and its language and poetry are considered 
in an historical and philological introduction. Each poet 
is honored with a biographical notice, varying in length 
according to his relative importance. The translations 
are drawn from various sources, and some must have cost 
considerable toil and research. The collection contains 
about a thousand specimens of the different European 
poets; and the motto of the whole is therefore numerically 
appropriate— 

‘¢ From Helicon’s harmonious springs, 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take.”’ 


Some of these ‘rills,?? it must be conceded, are muddy 
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as well as “‘mazy,”’ and give no evidence of Helicon; but 
they are still illustrative of the country through which 
they have flowed. The editor has made the best use of 
the materials within his reach. We are aware of no 
work of the kind in English literature that approaches this 
in conipleteness and compactness. It is certain of success, 
both because it can have no competitor and because it is 
intrinsically valuable. The style of the introductions and 
biographies is excellent. Few cotemporary authors 
write prose with more purity and sweetiess than Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. The portion of the work for which 
he is individually responsible is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and is marked by the peculiar character of taste and 
scholarship impressed on all his compositions. If this 
work does not add to his fame, it is because his fame is 
already too firmly established in creative art to receive 
any addition from extensive learning and great industry. 


The History of France, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By M. Michelet. New York. D. Appleton 
§ Co. 


We have received two or three numbers of Appleton & 
Co's handsome reprint of this celebrated work. If it does 
not obtain a large circulation in the United States, it will 
be owiug to the ignorance of the reading public respecting 
its character. Read merely as a romance, or a poem, it is 
more interesting than the “last novel.” Asa history it is 
certainly one of the most remarkable in literature. The 
author is not only a profound student, drawing his facts 
from original sources, but he is also a philosopher and a 
poet His imagination penetrates the vast mass of his 
erudition, and gives it life and picturesque beauty. His 
view of the middle ages is eminently dramatic. He gives 
us not so much an account as a representation of those 
periods of history. He seems to reproduce the passions 
and thoughts of the time. Wherever his philosophy may 
appear incorrect, his facts and his pictures are true. It 
has been well said that the result of his books is not to 
save the reader the trouble of thinking, ‘but to make him 
boil over with thought. Their effect on the mind is not 
acquiescence, but stir and ferment.’ It is like reading one 
of Lord Byron’s poems. 

Let any reader look at the “Picture of France,” com- 
mencing with the third book of the history, and observe 
with what skill the whole is treated, in order to impress it 
on the imagination, and fix it in the memory. It is the 
very poetry of geography. The description of the river 
Seine isa specimen. ‘In every respect the Seine is the 
first, the most docile, and perfectible of our rivers. It has 
neither the capricious and treacherous gentleness of the 
Loire, nor the abruptness of the Garonne, nor the terrible 
impetuosity of the Rhone, which descends from the Alps 
like a wild bull, traverses a lake eighteen. leagues in 
length, and hurries, eating into its banks, to the sea. The 
Seine hardly rises before it bears the impress of civiliza- 
tion. On reaching Troyes it suffers itself to be cut and 
divided at will—seeking out manufactories aud lending 
them its waters. Even wheu Champagne has rendered it 
the tribute of the Marne, and Picardy of the Oise, it needs 
no strong dikes, but quietly allows itself to be restrained 
by our quays; and after supplying the manufactories of 
Troyes, and before supplying those of Rouen, it quenches 
the thirst of Paris.» The style of the whole work is 
characterized by similar life and animation. Whatever 
objection may be brought against it, no one can call it 
dull. The fiery earnestness of the whole is a continual 
stimulant to the reader’s mind. 
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Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Flourished in the 
Time of George II. By Henry Lord Brougham. Phila- 
delphia. Carey §& Hart. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume contains lives of Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, 
Robertson, Black, Watt, Priestly, Cavendish, Davey and 
Simson. The biography of Voltaire throws no new light 
on his character, although it is more accurate in point of 
details than any we have seen. Compared with the vivid 
pictures of Voltaire by Carlyle and Macaulay, it isa failure. 
The criticism on the great skeptic’s dramas and poems co- 
incides generally with the current opinion on his poetical 
powers. Of the “ Henriade,”? Brougham says—‘ To this 
work may be applied the same observation which the 
dramatic poetry of the author gives rise to—it is beauti- 
fully writteu—it abounds in fine description, in brilliant 
passages of a noble diction, i sentimeuts admirable for 
their truth, their liberality, their humanity—its tendency 
is to make fanaticism hateful, oppression despicable, in- 
justice unbearable; but it is the grand work of a philoso- 
pher and rhetorician, more than the inspiration of a poet.” 
‘The characters are unfolded, but it is by the descriptions 
of the author, not by their own words.” ‘Want of fine 
metaphors, and penury of figurative expression, have been 
always imputed to it; and though there is no lack of similes, 
these are not very happy.”?? We can hardly conccive of 
any thing more decisive against the merit of the poem, 
considered as a poem, and lot as a collection of French 
verses, than the two last clauses of Brougham’s qualified 
praise. The personal character of Voltaire is dealt justly 
with by Brougham. His insatiable vanity, his malice, his 
effrontery, his irreverence, his obscenity, are sternly con- 
demned ; but the courage With which he attacked pestilent 
prejudices, besotted bigotries, and political aud social 
tyranny, is applauded to the echo. The life of Rousseau 
contains some observations on that irritable genius which 
would apply equally well to the biographer.. A good story 
is told of the cause of his quarrel with Voltaire. Rousseau 
wrote au ‘ Ode to Posterity,”? which Voltaire said wouid 
never reach its destination. ‘This jest laid the foundation 
of the most unrelenting animosity ou the part of Rousseau. 
The life of Huine is excellent, though little is said respect- 
ing his metaphysical theories. The biography of Robert- 
son places the character of that historian in a very amia- 
ble light. The style of the volume is characterized by 
Brougham’s usual energy, contails some new iuformation, 
is pervaded by a love of liberty and right, and will be found 
very readable; but it gives little evidence of any remark- 
able depth or comprehension, and hardly sustains the popu- 
lar notion of Grougham’s mind and learning. Brougham 
is the Bacon of the age, ill the same sense in which Sheri- 
dan Knowles is its Shakspeare, and Beau Brummell its Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


Transactions of the American Ethnological Socicty. New 
Ss y 


York, Bartlett § Welford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This is one of the most erudite works ever issued from 
an American press. Its character is in amusing contrast 
to the generality of books now published. The longest 
and most interesting paper in the volume is that on the 
“ Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Cen- 
tral America,” by Albert Gallatin, the venerable President 
of the Society. It extends tothree hundred and fifty pages, 
and is filled with curious and valuable information, exhibit- 
ing the most cautious reflection and untiring research.- To 
the historian and philologist it will be of the greatest use. 
The other papers are, ‘An Account of Ancient Remains 
in Tennessee,”? by Dr. Troost; ‘“‘ Observations respecting 
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the Grave Creek Mound in Western Virginia,”’? by Henry 
R. Schooleraft; ‘‘ On the Recent Discoveries of Himyari- 
tic Inscriptions, and the attempts made to decipher them,” 
by W. W. Turner; and an ‘ Account of the Puntco-Libyen 
Monument at Dugga, and the Remains of an Ancient Struc- 
ture at Bless, near the site of Ancient Carthage,’’ by Fre- 
deric Catherwood. The volume will doubtless receive a 
great deal of attention on both sides of the Atlantic, from 
those elgaged in ethnological studies. 





The Crescent and the Cross: or Romance and Realities of 
Eastern Travel. By Eliot Warburton. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 2vols.12mo. 


This brilliant narrative of Eastern travel forms two 
parts of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 
It is oue of those books which the reader closes with re- 
gret. The fine fancy of the author lends a fascination to 
every thing his mind touches. The work may be likened 
to ** Edthen”’ in wit and interest, though it is characterized 
by more repose of manner. Much valuable statistical in- 
formation, as well as excellent description, can be ob- 
tained from it. The author is singularly felicitous in 
painting scenery and manners and recording incidents. 
The image of the scene he describes is not only impressed 
on the reader’s imagination, but it is accompanied often by 
the very sensations and feelings experienced by the author. 
The Oriental character is delineated with admirable skill. 
As a book of travels it is almost unexcelled for brilliancy, 
interest and truth. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. Dur- 
ing the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition, Member 
of the American Philosophical Society, etc. With Ilius- 
trations and Maps. In Five Volumes—Vel. I. Philadel- 
phia, Lea §& Blanchard. 18435. 


The public is familiar with the causes that threw the 
Exploring Expedition into disrepute, aud delayed its sail- 
ing for so long a period. It finally put to sea on the 18th 
of August, 1838, under the command of Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes; and reached the harbor of New York, at its re- 
turn, on the 10th of June, 1842. The voluine before us is 
a narrative of the first year of the voyage. 

The principal object of the expedition was to obtain in- 
formation valuable to navigation and commerce; arid for 
this purpose it was instructed to make surveys, study cur- 
rents, and collect facts which might be of benefit to vessels 
engaged in the whale fisheries. A corps of scientific gen- 
tlemen was, however, added to the expedition, cousisting 
of two naturalists, as many draughtsmen, a botanist, a 
inineralogist, a philologist, and a horticulturist. 

‘The expedition first sailed for' Madeira, and thence to 
Rio Janerio, where it remained a little over a month. It 
afterwards departed for the Rio Negro, in Buenos Ayres, 
to ascertain the resources and facilities of that river for 
trade. The next stopping place was at Terra del Fuego. 
Here the Relief, which had parted company at Rio 
Janeiro, was found. In this vicinity a new island was 
discovered. ‘The squadron now took its departure for the 
Pacific. Its passage around Cape Horn was attended with 
heavy gales, accompanied by snow and hail; but after a 
succession of perils, which enchain the attention of the 
reader, the ships arrived at Valparaiso. -A delay here oc- 
curred in waiting for the Sea-Gull, which had been sepa- 
rated from her consort in the South Atlantic; but the hope 
of her appearance faded day by day, and from that hour 
to this she has never been heard of. The squadron next 
visited Peru, after which it sailed for Tahiti and the 


Paumatu Group, where the first volume tantatizingly 
leaves the voyagers. 

It will thus be seen that we are yet on the threshold of 
the most interesting portions of the narrative; and if the 
succeeding volumes prove as entertaining as the last chapter 
of the present one, we shall have every reason to thank 
Lieut. Wilkes for publishing his journal. His account of 
the Paumatu Groujaabounds with information wholly new, 
and presents some striking pictures of the habits and man- 
ners of the savage. inhabitants. The portions of the nar- 
rative devoted to this and to similar descriptions will pro- 
bably be sought for by the general reader with greater 
avidity than the scientific facts which it was the purpose 
of the expedition to collect, and which Lieutenant Wilkes 
has everywhere scattered over his pages. 

The style of the author is clear and copious. The state- 
melts are generally trustworthy, though it canuot be ex- 
pected that, in all cases, the author should be correct, for 
erroneous impressious are the inevitable consequences of 
a hasty visit, and accordingly Lieutenant Wilkes has 
fallen into several mistakes in his account of Brazil. 
But, when we consider the difficulties under which he 
labored, we must pronounce the work, so far as we have 
examined it, possessed of a large share of accuracy and 
merit. 

The volume is well printed, and richly embellished 
with maps and wood-cuts. 


Evelyn, or the Heart Unmasked. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By Anna Cora Mowatt, Author of Fashion, a Comedy. 2 
vols. Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber § Co., 1845. 


We have the authority of several critics for pronouncing 
this an excellent novel, but as we have not had time to 
give it a careful perusal we can say nothing formally con- 
cerning it. If we may venture a hint, we will say that we 


| think the author is attempting too many things at once to 


attain very high excellence in all. Ina little more thana 
month, we have had a comedy, a novel, and a debut as an 
actress. The public has been startled by the series of 
efforts, but cannot yet be said to have given a decided ap- 
probation to auy one of them. Our own opinion is, that 
Mrs. Mowatt is a woman of genius, and that she wants but 
careful study and diligent application to succeed eminently 
as a Writer of fiction. 


+ 

“Cabinet of American Authors, No. I.’—Under this title 
Messrs. GRAHAM & Co. have published two of the best 
stories of Mrs. Stephens, ‘‘David Hunt?’ and ‘ Malina 
Gray,”” with a portrait of the author. ‘The Cabinet” will 
embrace the best articles, with portraits, of the most popu- 
lar writers of the day, and the first is issued in most excel- 
lent style. We look upon Mrs. Stephens as decidedly the 
best tale writer of the day, and we have no doubt that the 
edition will sell rapidly. 

Number two of “ The Cabinet?’ will coutain articles by 
Joseph C. Neal, Esq., the popular author of ‘ Charcoal 
Sketches,’’ and the present able editor of ‘‘ Neal’s Satur- 
day Gazette.’? The volume will be accompanied with an 
admirable portrait of Mr. Neal, from the burin of Welch. 
These volumes are sent tothe country, by mail, at the rate 
of one dollar for five copies. 





Errata.—In the description of the battle of New Or- 
leans, published in our last number, the word ‘ Waterloo” 
was misprinted, in two places, for “ Vittoria”—an awk- 
ward mistake, but such an one as willoccasionally occur, 
notwithstanding the utmost care. 
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THE SYSTEM OF DR. TARR AND PROF. FETHER. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 


_ Durine the autumn of 18—, while on a tour through 
the extreme Southern provinces of France, my route 
- led me within a few miles of a certain Maison de 
Santé, or private Mad-House, about which I had 
heard much, in Paris, from my medical friends. As 
I had never visited a place of the kind, I thought the 


opportunity too good to be lost; and so proposed to [ 


my traveling companion, (a gentleman with whom I 
had made casual acquaintance, a few days before,) | 
that we should turn aside, for an hour or so, and look 
through the establishment. To this he objected— | 
pleading haste, in the first place, and, in the second, | 
a very usual horror at the sight of a lunatic. He | 
begged me, however, not to let any mere courtesy | 
toward himself interfere with the gratification of my 
curiosity, and said that he would ride on leisurely, so | 
that I might overtake him during the day, or, at all | 
events, during the next. As he bade me good-bye, I | 
bethought me that there might be some difficulty in | 
obtaining access to the premises, and mentioned my | 
fears on.this point. ‘He replied that, in fact, unless 
I had personal knowledge of the superintendent, 
Monsieur Maillard, or some credential in the way of 
a letter, a difficulty might be found to exist, as the 
regulations of these private mad-houses were more 
rigid than the public hospital laws. For himself, he 
added, he had, some years since, made the acquaint- | 
ance of Maillard, and would so far assist me as to | 
ride up to the door and introduce me; although his | 
feelings on the subject of lunacy would not permit of 
his entering the house. 

I thanked him, : 






and, turning from the main-road, 

we entered a grass-grown by-path, which, in half an 

hour, nearly lost itself in a dense forest, clothing the | 

base of a mountain. Through this dank and gloomy 

wood we rode some two miles, when the Maison de . 
17 


ee 


Santé came in view. It was a fantastic chdteaz, 
much dilapidated, and indeed searcely tenantable 
through age and neglect. Its aspect inspired me 
with absolute dread, and, checking my horse, I half 
resolved to turn back. JI soon, however, grew 
ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded. 

As we rode up to the gate-way, I perceived it 
slightly open, and the visage of a man peering 
through. In an instant afterward, this man came 
forth, accosted my companion by name, shook him 
cordially by the hand, and begged him to alight. It 
was Monsieur Maillard himself. He was a portly, 
fine-looking gentleman of the old school, with a 
polished manner, and a certain air of gravity, dignity, 
and authority which was very impressive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned my 
desire to inspect the establishment, and received 
Monsieur Maillard’s assurance that he would show 
me all attention, now took leave, and I saw him no 
more. 

When he had gone, the superintendent ushered me 
into a small and exceedingly neat parler, containing, 
among other indications of refined taste, many books, 
drawings, pots of flowers, and musical instruments. 
A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. At a piano, 
singing an aria from Bellini, sat a young and very 
beautiful woman, who, at my entrance, paused in 
her song, and received me with graceful courtesy. 
Her voice was low, and her whole manner subdued. 
I thought, too, that I perceived the traces of sorrow 
in her countenance, which was excessively, although, 
to my taste, not unpleasingly pale. She was attired 
in deep mourning, and excited in my bosom a feel- 
ing of mingled respect, interest, and admiration. 

Thad heard, at Paris, that the institution of Mon- 
sieur Maillard was managed upon what is vulgarly 
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termed the “system of soothing”—that all punish- 
ments were avoided—that even confinement was 
seldom resorted to—that the patients, while secretly 
watched, were left much apparent liberty, and that 
most of them were permitted to roam about the house 
and grounds, in the ordinary apparel of persons in 
right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious 
in what I said before the young lady; for I could not 
be sure that she was sane; and, in fact, there was a 
certain restless brilliancy about her eyes which half 
led me to imagine she was not. I confined my re- 
marks, therefore, to general topics, and to such as I 
thought would not be displeasing or exciting even to 
a lunatic. She replied in a perfectly rational man- 
ner to all that I said; and even her original observa- 
tions were marked with the soundest good sense; 
but a long acquaintance with the metaphysics of 
mania, had taught me to put no faith in such evidence 
of sanity, and I continued to practice, throughout the 
interview, the caution with which I commenced it. 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought in a 
tray with fruit, wine, and other refreshments, of 
which I partook, the lady soon afterwards leaving 
the room. As she departed I turned my eyes in an 
inquiring manner toward my host. 

‘“ No,” he said, ‘“‘ oh, no—a member of my family 
—my niece, and a most accomplished woman.” 

‘‘T beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion,” I 
replied, ‘‘ but of course you will know how to ex- 
cuse me. The excellent administration of your 
affairs here is well understood in Paris, and I thought 
it just possible, you know—” 

‘Yes, yes—say no more—or rather it is myself 
who should thank you for the commendable prudence 
you have displayed. We seldom find so much of 
forethought in young men; and, more than once, 
seme unhappy coztre-temps has occurred in conse- 
quence of thoughtlessness on the part of our visitors. 
While my former system was in operation, and my 
patients were } itted the privilege of roaming to 
and-fro at will, they were often aroused to a dan- 
gerous frenzy by injudicious persons who called to 
inspect the house. Hence I was obliged to enforce 
a rigid system of exclusion; and none obtained ac- 
cess to the premises upon whose discretion I could 
not rely.” 

“While your former system was in operation!” I 
said, repeating his words—‘‘do I understand you, 
then, to say that the ‘soothing system’ of which I 
have heard so much, is no longer in force ?” 

‘It is now,” he replied, ‘‘ several weeks since we 
have concluded to renounce it forever.” 

‘Indeed! you astonish me !” , 

“We found it, sir,” he said, with a sigh, ‘ abso- 
lutely necessary to return to the old usages. The 
danger of the soothing system was, at all times, ap- 
palling; and its advantages have been much over- 
rated. I believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did every thing 
that rational humanity could suggest. I am sorry 
that you could not have paid us a visit at an earlier 
period, that you might have judged for yourself. 






But I presume you are conversant with the soothing 
practice—with its details.” 

** Not altogether. What I have heard has been at 
third or fourth hand.” 

‘“T may state the system then, in general terms, as 
one in which the patients were menagés, humored. 
We contradicted zo fancies which entered the brains 
of the mad. On the contrary, we not only indulged 
but encouraged them; and many of our most per- 
manent cures have been thus effected. There is no 
argument which so touches the feeble reason of the 
madman as the argumentum ad absurdum. We have 
had men, for example, who fancied themselves 
chickens. The cure was, to insist upon the thing as 
a fact—to accuse the patient of stupidity in not suffi- 
ciently perceiving it to be a fact—and thus to refuse 
him any other diet for a week than that which pro- 
perly appertains to a chicken. In this manner a little 
corn and gravel were made to perform wonders.” 

‘“‘ But was this species of acquiesence all?” 

“By no means. We put much faith in amuse- 
ments of a simple kind, such as music, dancing, 
gymnastic exercises generally, cards, certain classes 
of books, and so forth. We affected to treat each in- 
dividual as if for some ordinary physical disorder ; 
and the word ‘lunacy’ was never employed. <A great 
point was to set each lunatic to guard the actions of 
all the others. To repose confidence in the under- 
standing or discretion of a madman, is to gain him 
body and soul. In this way we were enabled to dis- 
pense with an expensive body of keepers.” 

‘‘ And you had no punishments of any kind ?” 

* None.” ; 

‘“‘ And you never confined your patients?” 

‘‘Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of some 
individual growing toa crisis, or taking a sudden turn 
of fury, we conveyed him toa secret cell, lest his dis- 
order should infect the rest, and there kept him until 
we could dismiss him to his friends—for with the 
raging maniac we have nothing to do. He is usually 
removed to the public hospitals.” 

‘And you have now changed all this—and you 
think for the better? 

“Decidedly. The system had its disadvantages, 
and even its dangers. It is now, happily, exploded 
throughout all the Matsons de Santé of France.” 

‘“‘T am very much surprised,” I said, ‘‘at what you 
tell me; for [ made sure that, at this moment, no other 
method of treatment for mania existed in any portion 
of the country.” 

‘You are young yet, my friend,” replied my host, 
‘but the time will arrive when you will learn to 
judge for yourself of what is going on in the world, 
without trusting to the gossip of others. Believe no- 
thing you hear, and only one half that yousee. Now, 
about our Maisons de Santé, it is clear that some 


‘ignoramus has misled you. After dinner, however, 


when you have sufficiently recovered from the fatigue 
of your ride, I will be happy to take you over the 
house, and introduce to you a system which, in my 
opinion, and in that of every one who has witnessed 
its operation, is incomparably the most effectual as 
yet devised.” 
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‘Your own?” IJ inquired—‘ one of your own in- 
vention ?”’ 

‘‘T am proud,” he replied, ‘‘ to acknowledge that it 
is—at least in some measure.”’ 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Mail- 
lard for an hour or two, during which he showed me 
the gardens and conservatories of the place. 

**T cannot let you see my patients,” he said, ‘‘ just 
at present. To a sensitive mind there is always more 
or less of the shocking in such exhibitions; and I do 
not wish to spoil your appetite for dinner. We will 
dine. J can give you some veal @ la St. Menehoule, 
with cauliflowers in velouté sauce—after that a glass 
Clos de Vougeét—then your nerves will be sufficiently 
steadied.” 

At six, dinner was announced; and my host con- 
ducted me into a large salle a manger, where a very 
numerous company were assembled—twenty-five or 
thirty in all. They were, apparently, people of rank 
—certainly of high breeding—although their habili- 
ments, I thought, were extravagantly rich, partaking 
somewhat too much of the ostentatious finery of the 
vielle cour. I noticed that at least two-thirds of these 
guests were ladies; and some of the latter were by 
no means accoutred in what a Parisian would con- 
sider good taste at the present day. Many females, 
for example, whose age could not have been less 
than seventy, were bedecked with a profusion of 
jewelry, such as rings, bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
wore their bosoms and arms shamefully bare. I ob- 
served, too, that very few of the dresses were well 
made—or, at least, that very few of them fitted the 
wearers. In looking about, I discovered the inter- 
esting girl to whom Monsieur Maillard had presented 
me in the little parlor; but my surprise was great to 
see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, with high- 
heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so 
much too large for her that it gave her face a ridicu- 
lously diminutive expression. When I had first seen 
her she was attired, most becomingly, in deep mourn- 
ing. There was an air of oddity, in short, about the 
dress of the whole party, which, at first, caused me 
to recur to my original idea of the ‘‘ soothing system,” 
and to fancy that Morfsieur Maillard had been will- 
ing to deceive me until after dinner, that I might ex- 
perience no uncomfortable feelings during the repast, 
at finding myself dining with lunatics; but I remem- 
bered having been informed, in Paris, that the south- 
ern provincialists were a peculiarly eccentric people, 
with a vast number of antiquated notions; and then, 
too, upon conversing with several members of the 
company, my apprehensions were immediately and 
fully dispelled. 

The dining-room itself, although perhaps sufli- 
ciently comfortable, and of good dimensions, had 
nothing too much of elegance about it. For example, 
the floor was uncarpeted; in France, however, a 
carpet is frequently dispensed with. The windows, 
too, were without curtains; the. shutters, being shut, 
were securely fastened with iron bars, applied diago- 
nally, after the fashion of our ordinary shop-shutters. 
The apartment, I observed, formed, in itself, a wing 
of the chdteaz, and thus the windows were on three 


sides of the parallelogram; the door being at the 
other. There were no less than ten windows in all. 

The table was superbly set out. It was loaded 
with plate, and more than loaded with delicacies. 
The profusion was absolutely barbaric. There were 
meats enough to have feasted the Anakim. Never, 
in all my life, had I witnessed so lavish, so wasteful 
an expenditure of the good things of life. There 
seemed very little taste, however, in the arrange- 
ments; and my eyes, accustomed to quiet lights, 
were sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a 
multitude of wax candles, which, in silver candela- 
bra, were deposited upon the table, and all about the 
room, wherever it was possible to find a place. 
There were several active servants in attendance ; 
and, upon a large table, at the farther end of the 
apartment, were seated seven or eight people with 
fiddles, fifes, trombones, anda drum. These fellows 
annoyed me very much, at intervals, during the re- 
past, by an infinite variety of noises, which were 
intended for music, and which appeared to afford ~ 
much entertainment to all present, with the excep- 
tion of myself. 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that 
there was much of the dezarre about every thing I 
ssaw—but then the world is made up of all kinds of 
persons, with all modes of thought, and all sorts of 
conventional customs. I had traveled so much as to 
be quite an adept in the 2/ admirari, so I took my 
seat very coolly at the right hand of my host, and, 
having an excellent appetite, did justice to the good 
cheer set before me. 

The conversation, in the mean time, was spirited 
and general. The ladies, as usual, talked a great 
deal. I soon found that nearly all the company were 
well educated; and my host was a world of good- 
humored anecdote in himself. He seemed quite 
willing to speak of his position as superintendent of 
a Matson de Santé ; and, indeed, the topic of lunacy 
was, much to my surprise, a favorite one with all 
present. A great many amusing stories were told, 
having reference to the whims of the patients. 

‘¢ We had a fellow here once,”’ said a fat little gen- 
tleman, who sat at my right—‘‘a fellow that fancied 
himself a tea-pot; and, by the way, is it not especi- 
ally singular how often this particular crotchet has 
entered the brain of the lunatic? There is scarcely 
an insane asylum in France which cannot supply a 
human tea-pot. Our gentleman was a Britannia- 
ware tea-pot,and was careful to polish himself every 
morning with buckskin and whiting.” 

‘¢ And then,” said a tall man, just opposite, ‘‘ we 
had here, not long ago, a person who had taken it 
into his head that he was a donkey—which, allegori- 
cally speaking, you will say, was quite true. He 
was a troublesome patient; and we had much ado to 
keep him within bounds. For a long time he would 
eat nothing but thistles; but of this idea we soon 
cured him by insisting upon his eating nothing else. 
Then he was perpetually kicking out his heels—so 
EG (jue 

‘¢ Mr. De Kock! I will thank you to behave your- 
self!’ here interrupted an old lady, who sat next to 
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the speaker. ‘Please keep your feet to yourself! 
You have spoiled my brocade! Is it necessary, pray, 
to illustrate a remark in so practical a style? Our 
friend, here, can surely comprehend you without all 
this. Upon my word, you are nearly as great a 
donkey as the poor unfortunate imagined himself. 
Your acting is very natural, as I live !”’ 

“ Mille pardons! ma’mselle!’ replied Monsieur 
De Kock, thus addressed—‘‘a thousand pardons! I 
had no intention of offending. Ma’mselle Laplace— 
Monsieur De Kock will do himself the honor of tak- 
ing wine with you.” 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his 
hand with much ceremony, and took wine with 
Ma’mselle Laplace. 

‘¢ Allow me, mon ami,” now said Monsieur Mail- 
lard, addressing myself, ‘allow me to send you a 
morsel of this veal a la St. Menehowlt—you will find 
it particularly fine.” 

At this instant three sturdy waiters had just suc- 
ceeded in depositing safely upon the table an enor- 
mous dish, or trencher, containing what I supposed 
to be the “ monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cut lumen ademptum.”’ A closer scrutiny assured 
me, however, that it was only a small calf roasted 
whole, and set upon its knees, with an apple in its 
mouth, as is the English fashion of dressing a hare. 

‘‘'Thank you, no,” I replied; ‘“‘to say the truth, I 
am not particularly partial to veal @ da St.—what is 
it?—for I do not find that it altogether agrees with 
me. I will change my plate, however, and try some 
of the rabbit.” 

There were several side-dishes on the table, con- 
taining what appeared to be the ordinary French 
rabbit—a very delicious morceaz, which I can re- 
commend. 

“Pierre,” cried the host, ‘‘ change this gentleman’s 
pate, and give him a side-piece of this rabbit az- 
chat.” 

‘‘'This what?” said I. 

“This rabbit az-chat.” 

“Why, thank you—upon second thoughts, no. I 
will just help myself to some of the ham.” 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought I to 
myself, at the tables of these people of the province. 
T will have none of their rabbit az-chdi—and, for the 
matter of that, none of their cat-az-rabbit either. 

‘¢ And then,” said a cadaverous looking personage, 
near the foot of the table, taking up the thread of the 
conversation where it had been broken off—“ and 
then, among other oddities, we had a patient, once 
upon a time, who very pertinaciously maintained 
himself to be a Cordova cheese, and went about, with 
a knife in his hand, soliciting his friends to try a small 
slice from the middle of his leg.” 

“He was a great fool, beyond doubt,” interposed 
some‘one, ‘‘but not to be compared with a certain 
individual whom we all know, with the exception of 
this strange gentleman. I mean the man who took 
himself for a bottle of champagne, and always went 
off with a pop and a fizz, in this fashion.” 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, put 
his right thumb in his left cheek, withdrew it with a 


sound resembling the popping of a cork, and then, by 
a dexterous movement of the tongue upon the teeth, 
created a sharp hissing and fizzing, which lasted for 
several minutes, in imitation of the frothing of cham- 
pagne. This behavior, I saw plainly, was not very 
pleasing to Monsieur Maillard; but that gentleman 
said nothing, and the conversation was resumed by 
a very lean little man in a big wig. 

‘And then there was an ignoramus,”’ said he, 
““who mistook himself for a frog; which, by the 
way, he resembled in no little degree. I wish you 
could have seen him, sir’—here the speaker ad- 
dressed myself—‘‘ it would have done your heart 
good to see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, if 
that man was ot a frog, I can only observe that it is 
a pity he was not. His croak thus—o-o-0-o-gh— 
0-0-0-0-gh! was the finest note in the world—B flat; 
and when he put his elbows upon the table thus— 
after taking a glass or two of wine—and distended 
his mouth, thus, and rolled up his eyes, thus, and 
winked them, with excessive rapidity, thus, why 
then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, that 
you would have been lost in admiration of the genius 
of the man.” 

*¢T have no doubt of it,” I said. 

‘And then,” said somebody else, ‘‘ then there was 
Petit Gaillard, who thought himself a pinch of snuff, 
and was truly distressed because he could not take 
himself between his own finger and thumb.” 

‘“‘ And then there was Jules Desouliéres, who was 
a very singular genius, indeed, and went mad with 
the idea that he was a pumpkin. He persecuted the 
cook to make him up into pies—a thing which the 
cook indignantly refused to do. For my part, I am 
by no means sure that a pumpkin pie a la Desou- 
liéres, would not have been very capital eating, in- 
deed!” 

“You astonish me!” said 1; and I looked inquisi- 
tively at Monsieur Maillard. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ said that gentleman—‘ he! he! 
he !—hi! hi! hi!—ho! ho! ho!—hu! hu! hu !—very 
good indeed! You must not be astonished, mon ami ; 
our friend here is a wit—a drd/e—you must not un- 
derstand him to the letter.” 

‘¢ And then,” said some other one of the party, 
‘then there was Bouffon Le Grand—another extra- 
ordinary personage in his way. He grew deranged 
through love, and fancied himself possessed of two 
heads. One of these he maintained to be the head of 
Cicero; the other he imagined a composite one, being 
Demosthenes’ from the top of the forehead to the 
mouth, and Lord Brougham from the mouth to the 
chin. It is not impossible that he was wrong; but he 
would have convinced you of his being in the right; 
for he was a man of great eloquence. He had an 
absolute passion for oratory, and could not refrain 
from display. For example, he used toleap upon the 
dinner-table, thus, and—and—” 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a 
hand upon his shoulder, and whispered a few words 
in his ear; upon which he ceased talking with great 
suddenness, and sank back within his chair. 

‘¢ And then,” said the friend, who had whispered, 
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“there was Boullard, the tee-totum. I call him the 
tee-totum, because, in fact, he was seized with the 
droll, but not altogether irrational crotchet, that he 
had been converted into a tee-totum. You would 
have roared with laughter to see him spin. He 
would turn round upon one heel by the hour, in this 
manner—so—”’ 

Here the friend whom he had just interrupted by a 
whisper, performed an exactly similar oflice for him- 
self. 

“But then,” cried an old lady, at the top of her 
voice, “ your Monsieur Boullard was a. madman, 
and a very silly madman at best; for who, allow me 
to ask you, ever heard of a human tee-totum? The 
thing is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a more sen- 
sible person, as you know. She had a crotchet, but 
it was instinct with common sense, and gave plea- 
sure to all who had the honor of her acquaintance. 
She found, upon mature deliberation, that, by some 
accident, she had been turned into a chicken-cock; 
but, as such, she behaved with propriety. She 
flapped her wings with prodigious effect—so—so— 
so—and, as for her crow, it was delicious! Cock-a- 
doodle-doo !—cock-a-doodle-doo !— cock-a-doodle-de- 
doo-doo-dooo-do-0-0-0-0-0-o0 !”” 

‘Madame Joyeuse, I will thank you to behave 
yourself!” here interrupted our host, very angrily. 
**You can either conduct yourself as a lady should 
do, or you can quit the table forthwith—take your 
cleice.”’ 

The lady, (whom I was much astonished to hear 
addressed as Madame Joyeuse, after the description 
of Madame Joyeuse she had just given,) blushed up 
to the eye-brows, and seemed exceedingly abashed 
at the reproof. She hung down her head, and said 
not a syllable in reply. But another and younger 
lady resumed the theme. It was my beautiful girl of 
the little parlor! 

“Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool!’ she exclaimed; 
“but there was really much sound sense, after all, in 
the opinion of Eugenie Salsafette. She was a very 
beautiful and painfully modest young lady, who 
thought the ordinary mode of habiliment indecent, 
and wished to dress herself, always, by getting out- 
side, instead of inside of her clothes. It is a thing 
very easily done, after all. You have only to do so 
—and then so—so—so—and then so—so—so—and 


then—” 
‘Mon dieu! Mam/’selle Salsafette!” here cried a 
dozen voices at once. ‘‘ What are you about ?—for- 


bear !—that is sufficient !—we see, very plainly, how 
it is done !—hold! hold!” and several persons were 
already leaping from their seats to withhold Mam’selle 
Salsafette from putting herself upon a par with the 
Meditean Venus, when the point was very effectu- 
ally and suddenly accomplished by a series of loud 
screams, or yells, from some portion of the main 
body of the chateau. 
My nerves were very much affected, indeed, by 
these yells; but the rest of the company I really 
pitied. I never saw any set of reasonable people so 
thoroughly frightened in my life. They all grew as 
pale as so many corpses, and, shrinking within their 
17* 


seats, sat quivering and gibbering with terror, and 
listening for a repetition of the sound. It cameagain 
—louder and seemingly nearer—and then a third time 
very loud, and then a fourth time with a vigor evi- 
dently diminished. At this apparent dying away of 
the noise, the spirits of the company were immedi- 
ately regained, and all was life and anecdote as be- 
before. I now ventured to inquire the cause of the 
disturbance. 

‘A mere bagatelle,” said Monsieur Maillard. 
“We are used to these things, and care really very 
little about them. The lunatics, every now and then, 
get up a howl in concert; one starting another, as is 
sometimes the case with a bevy of dogs at night. 
It occasionally happens, however, that the cozcerto 
yells are succeeded by a simultaneous effort at break- 
ing loose; when, of course, some little danger is to 
be apprehended.” 

‘“¢ And how many have you in charge ?” 

‘At present, we have not more than ten, alto- 
gether.” 

‘“ Principally females, I presume ?” 

‘Oh, no—every one of them men, and stout fel- 
lows, too, I can tell you.” 

‘Indeed! I have always understood that the ma- 
jority of lunatics were of the gentler sex.” 

“Tt is generally so, but not always. Some time 
ago, there were about twenty-seven patients here ; 
and, of that number, no less than eighteen were 
women; but, lately, matters have changed very 
much, as you see.” 

‘‘ Ves—have changed very much, as you see,” here 
interrupted the gentleman who had broken the shins 
of Ma’mselle Laplace. 

‘‘Yes—have changed very much, as you see!” 
chimed in the whole company at once. 

‘Hold your tongues, every one of you!” said my 
host, ina great rage. Whereupon the whole com- 
pany maintained a dead silence for nearly a minute. 
As for one lady, she obeyed Monsieur Maillard to 
the letter, and thrusting out her tongue, which was 
an excessively long one, held it very resignedly, 
with both hands, until the end of the entertain- 
ment. 

‘And this gentlewoman,” said I, to Monsieur 
Maillard, bending over and addressing him in a 
whisper—‘ this good lady who has just spoken, and 
who gives us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo—she, I pre- 
sume, is harmless—quite harmless, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ Harmless!” ejaculated he, in unfeigned surprise, 
“ why—why what caz you mean?” 

“Only slightly touched?” said I, touching my 
head. ‘I take it for granted that she is not particu- 
larly—not dangerously affected, eh?” 

“ Mon Diew! what ts it youimagine? This lady, 
my particular old friend, Madame Joyeuse, is as ab- 
solutely sane as myself. She has her little eccen- 
tricities, to be sure—but then, you know, all old 
women—all very old women are more or less eccen- 
erie 27? 

‘To be sure,” said I—“‘to be sure—and then the 
rest of these ladies and gentlemen—”’ 

‘‘ Are my friends and keepers,” interrupted Mon- 
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sieur Maillard, drawing himself up with hautewr— 
‘““my very good friends and assistants.” 

‘What! all of them?” I asked—* the women and 
all?” 

‘* Assuredly,” he said—‘‘ we could not do at all 
without the women; they are the best lunatic-nurses 
in the world; they have a way of their own, you 
now; their bright eyes have a marvellous effect ;— 
Something like the fascination of the snake, you 
know.” 

‘To be sure,” said I—‘to be sure! They behave 
a little odd, eh ?—they are a little gweer, eh ?—do n't 
you think so 2?” 

‘*Odd !—queer!—why, do you really think so? 
‘We are not very prudish, to be sure, here in the 
South—do pretty much as we please—enjoy life, and 
all that sort of thing, you know—”’ 

‘<'To be sure,” said I— to be sure.” 

‘‘ And then, perhaps, this Clos de Vougedt is a little 
heady, you know—a little strong—you understand, 
eh?” 

‘“'T’o be sure,” said I—“‘to be sure. By the bye, 
monsieur, did I understand you to say that the system 
you have adopted, in place of the celebrated sooth- 
ing system, was one of very vigorous severity ?” 

‘‘By no means. Our confinement is necessarily 
close; but the treatment—the medical treatment, I 
mean—is rather agreeable to the patients than other- 
wise.” 

‘¢ And the new system is one of your own inven- 
tion?” 

‘* Not altogether. Some portions of it are referable 
to Professor Tarr, of whom you have, necessarily, 
heard; and, again, there are modifications in my plan 
which Iam happy to acknowledge as belonging of 
right to the celebrated Fether, with whom, if I mis- 
take not, you have the honor of an intimate acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘‘T am quite ashamed to confess,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
I have never even heard the name of either gentle- 
man before.” 

‘“Good Heavens!” ejaculated my host, drawing 
back his chair abruptly, and uplifting his hands. ‘1 
surely do not hear youaright! You did not intend 
to say, eh? that you had never heard either of the 
learned Doctor Tarr, or of the celebrated Professor 
Fether ?” 

‘“T am forced to acknowledge my ignorance,” I 
replied; “but the truth should be held inviolate 
above all things. Nevertheless, I feel humbled to 
the dust, not to be acquainted with the works of 
these no doubt extraordinary men. I will seek out 
their writings forthwith, and peruse them with de- 
liberate care. Monsieur Maillard, you have really— 
I must confess it—you have really made me ashamed 
of myself!” 

And this was the fact. 

‘‘Say no more, my good young friend,” he said 
kindly, pressing my hand—‘‘join me now in a glass 
of Sauterne.” 

We drank. The company followed our example, 
without stint. They chatted—they jested—they 
iaughed—they perpetrated a thousand absurdities— 


the fiddles shrieked—the drum row-de-dowed—the 
trombones bellowed like so many brazen bulls of 
Phalaris—and the whole scene, growing gradually 
worse and worse, as the wines gained the ascend- 
ancy, became at length a sort of Pandemonium 77 
petto. In the mean time, Monsieur Maillard and my- 
self, with some bottles of Sauterne and Vougedt be- 
tween us, continued our conversation at the top of 
the voice. A word spoken in an ordinary key stood 
no more chance of being heard than the voice of a 
fish from the bottom of Niagara Falls. 

‘“‘ And, sir,” said I, screaming in his ear, “you 
mentioned something, before dinner, about the dan- 
ger incurred in the old system of soothing. How is 
that ?” 

‘‘ Ves,” he replied, ‘‘ there was, occasionally, very 
great danger, indeed. There is no accounting for the 
caprices of madmen; and, in my opinion, as well as 
in that of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether, it is 
never safe to permit them to rn at large unattended. 
A lunatic may be ‘soothed,’ as it is called, for a time, 
but, in the end, he is very apt to become obstreperous. 
His cunning, too, is proverbial, and great. Ifhe has 
a project in view, he conceals his design with a 
marvelous wisdom; and the dexterity with which 
he counterfeits sanity, presents, to the metaphysician, 
one of the most singular problems in the study of 
mind. When a madman appears thoroughly sane, 
indeed, it is high time to put him in a straight- 
jacket.” 

‘‘ But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were 
speaking—in your own experience—during your 
control of this house—have you had practical rea- 
son to think liberty hazardous, in the case of a Juna- 
tic ?” 

‘Here ?2—in my own experience ?—why, I may 
say, yes. For example:—no very long while ago, 
a singular circumstance occurred in this very house. 
The ‘soothing system,’ you know, was then in ope- 
ration, and the patients were at large. They behaved 
remarkably well—especially so—any one of sense 
might have known that some devilish scheme was 
brewing from that particular fact, that the fellows 
behaved so remarkably well. And, sure enough, one 
fine morning the keepers found themselves pinioned 
hand and foot, and thrown into the cells, where they 
were attended, as if they were the lunatics, by the 
lunatics themselves, who had usurped the offices of 
the keepers.” 

“You don’t tell meso! Inever heard of any thing 
so absurd in my life ?” 

‘‘Fact—it all came to pass by means of a stupid 
fellow—a lunatic—who, by some means, had taken it 
into his head that he had invented a better system of 
government than any ever heard of before—of luna- 
tic government, Imean. He wished to give his in- 
vention a trial, I suppose—and so he persuaded the 
rest of the patients to join him in a conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the reigning powers.” 

‘“¢ And he really succeeded?” 

‘No doubt of it. The keepers and kept were soon 
made to exchange places. Not that exactly either— 
for the madmen had been free, but the keepers were 
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shut up in cells forthwith, and treated, I am sorry to 
say, in a very cavalier manner.” 

‘* But I presume a counter revolution was soon 
effected. This condition of things could not have 
long existed. The country people in the neighbor- 
hood—visiters coming to see the establishment— 
would have given the alarm.” 

‘There you are out. The head rebel was too 
cunning for that. He admitted no visiters at all— 
with the exception, one day, of a very stupid-looking 
young gentleman of whom he had no reason to be 
afraid. He let him in to see the place—just by way 
of variety—to have a little fun with him. As soon 
as he had gammoned him sufficiently, he let him out, 
and sent him about his business.” 

‘‘ And how long, then, did the madmen reign ?” 

- Oh, a very long time, indeed—a month certainly 
—how much longer I can’t precisely say. In the 
mean ‘time, the lunatics had a jolly season of it—that 
you may swear. They doffed their own shabby 
clothes, and made free with the family wardrobe 
and jewels. The cellars of the chdteaw were well 
stocked with wine; and these madmen are just the 
devils that know how to drink it. They lived well, 
T can tell you.” 

“And the treatment—what was the particular 
species of treatment which the leader of the rebels 
put into operation ?” | 

“Why, as for that, a madman is not necessarily a 
fool, as I have already observed; and it is my honest 
opinion that his treatment was a much better treat- 
ment than that which it superseded. It was a very 
capital system, indeed—simple—neat—no trouble at 
all—in fact it was delicious—it was—”’ 

Here my host’s observations were cut short by an- 
other series of yells, of the same character as those 
which had previously disconcerted us. This time, 
however, they seemed to proceed from persons 
rapidly approaching. 

‘¢ Gracious Heavens!” I ejaculated—“ the lunatics 
have most undoubtedly broken loose.” 

‘‘T very much fear it is so,” replied Monsieur 
Maillard, now becoming excessively pale. He had 
scarcely finished the sentence, before loud shouts and 
imprecations were heard beneath the windows; and, 
immediately afterward, it became evident that some 
persons outside were endeavoring to gain entrance 
into the room. The door was beaten with what ap- 
peared to be a sledge-hammer, and the shutters 
were wrenched and shaken with prodigious vio- 
lemee; 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. 
Monsieur Maillard, to my excessive astonishment, 
threw himself under the side-board. I had expected 
more resolution at his hands. The members of the 
orchestra, who, for the last fifteen minutes, had been 
seemingly too much intoxicated to do duty, now 
sprang all at once to their feet and to their instru- 
ments, and, scrambling upon their table, broke out, 
with one accord, into ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” which they 
performed, if not exactly in tune, at least with an 
energy superhuman, during the whole of the up- 
roar. 


Meantime, upon the main dining-table, among the 
bottles and glasses, leaped the gentleman who, with 
such difficulty, had been restrained from leaping there 
before. As soon as he fairly settled himself, he com- 
menced an oration, which, no doubt, was a very 
capital one, if it could only have been heard. At the 
same moment, the man with the tee-totum predilec- 
tions, set himself to spinning around the apartment, 
with immense energy, and with arms outstretched at 
right angles with his body ; so that he had all the air 
of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked every body down 
that happened to get in his way. And now, too, 
hearing an incredible popping and fizzing of cham- 
pagne, I discovered, at length, that it proceeded from 
the person who performed the bottle of that delicate 
drink during dinner. And then, again, the frog-man 
croaked away as if the salvation of his soul depended 
upon every note that he uttered. And, in the midst of 
all this, the continuous braying of a donkey arose over 
all. As for my old friend, Madame Joyeuse, I really 
could have wept for the poor lady, she appeared so 
terribly perplexed. All she did, however, was to 
stand up in a corner, by the fire-place, and sing out 
incessantly, at the top of her voice, ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle- 
de-dooooooh!” 

And now came the climax—the catastrophe of the 
drama. As no resistance, beyond whooping and yell- 
ing and cock-a-doodle-ing, was offered to the en- 
croachments of the party without, the ten windows 
were very speedily, and almost simultaneously, 
broken in. But I shall never forget the emotions of 
wonder and horror with which I gazed, when, leap- 
ing through these windows, and down among us 
péle-méle, fighting, stamping, scratching, and howl- 
ing, there rushed a perfect army of what I took to be 
Chimpanzees, Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons 
of the Cape of Good Hope! 

I received a terrible beating—after which I rolled 
under a sofa, and lay still. After lying there some 
fifteen minutes, however, during which time [listened 
with all my ears to what was going on in the room, I 
came to some satisfactory dénowement of this tragedy. 
Monsieur Maillard, it appeared, in giving me the ac- 
count of the lunatic who had excited his fellows to 
rebellion, had been merely relating his own exploits. 
This gentleman had, indeed, some two or three years 
before, been the superintendent of the establishment; 
but grew crazy himself, and so became a patient. 
This fact was unknown to the traveling companion 
who introduced me. The keepers, ten in number, 
having been suddenly overpowered, were first well 


‘tarred, then carefully feathered, and then shut up in 


underground cells. They had been so imprisoned 
for more than a month, during which period Mon- 
sieur Maillard had generously allowed them not only 
the tar and feathers (which constituted his “ system’’) 
but some bread, and abundance of water. The latter 
was pumped on them daily. At length, one escaping 
through a sewer, gave freedom to all the rest. 

The “soothing system,”? with important modifica- 
tions, has been resumed at the chateau ; yet I cannot 
help agreeing with Monsieur Maillard, that his own 
‘‘ treatment” was a very capital one of its kind. As 
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he justly observed, it was “simple—neat—and gave } every library in Europe for the works of Doctor Tarr 


no trouble at all—not the least.” 


and Professor Fether, I have, up to the present day, 


I have only to add that, although I have searched | utterly failed in my endeavors at procuring an edition. 





WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





[Walter von der Vogelweide, or Bird-Meadow, was one of the principal Minnesingers of the thirteenth century. He 
triumphed over Heinrich von Ofterdingen in that poetic contest at the Wartburg Castle, known in literary history as the 


“War of Wartburg.’’} 


VOGELWEID, the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wiurtzburg-Minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest ; | 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily, on his place of rest. 


Saying—“ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 


Thus the bard of love departed— 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day hy day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair— 
Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
F locked the poets of the air. 


On the tree, whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place— 

On the pavement—on the tombstonc— 
On the poet’s sculptured face— 


On the cross-bars of each window, 
On the lintel of each door— 


They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 


There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 
And the name their voices uttered, 

Was the name of Vogelweid, 


Till at length the portly abbot 
Murmured, ‘‘ Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 


Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the Minster bells rang noon-tide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 
Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 

For the children of the choir! 


Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones 5 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 


But around the vast Cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Sull the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid. 





TO 





M Aclwee 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


_ My heart goes to your wedding, . 
Mary dear! 
It shares your timid smile, 
4 And tender tear. 


It wreathes the orange-blossom, 
In your hair; 

It parts the silken curls, 
That cluster there. 


It sees the blush, that changes, 
On your cheek ; 





It hears the vows you murmur, 
Low and meek. 


It breathes its warmest blessing, 
On your way; 

And prays that Heaven will watch 
Your bridal day. 


Then think, amid the friends 
That gather near, 
My heart is at your wedding, 
‘ Mary, dear! 


Keel EH dicted. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Prry that Albums should have gone out of fashion, 
’Bel. I feel like an emigrant revisiting the old home- 
stead, when I open the embossed red morocco doors, 
and read ‘the hand-writing on the wall.” To be 
sure, there are emigrants who have journeyed far- 
ther and been longer gone; but Change labors with 
the rapidity of second class Irish fairies, and [ find 
but little as I left it. Come to our old nestling-place 
on the sofa, and let us examine some of these tributes 
from my school-mates. Those delicate little crow- 
quill touches, surmounted by the two turtle doves on 
a green sprig smaller than themselves, and unlike 
any thing that ever grew, are Edith Ray’s. I have 
her bright face before me now, as it looked when, 
despite her notions of pretty penmanship, she assumed 
her own character long enough to give that prepos- 
terous flourish to the final y; then clapped her dainty 
little hands, and laughed at her own work, as fully 
conscious of its childishness, (billing doves and all,) 
as such wiseacres as you and J, ’Bel, are this morn- 
ing. I thought the whole, especially the doves, 
miracles of prettiness then; and, strange as it may 
seem, I am no happier since I have discovered that 
they are things to laugh at. 

Edith Ray was a joyous creature, with a heart so 
brimming over with mirthfulness, that every one 
who came into her presence caught the infection. 
She was womanly and delicate too, and yet fearless 
as a young eagle; doing whatever she purposed in 
the face of all opposition; and telling the most un- 
welcome truths, particularly when she might thus 
unmask hypocrisy, or expose any thing mean and 
cringing. Yet every body loved her; for although 
she possessed a dangerous power, it was never 
called into exercise for the purpose of crushing; 
being kept in check by a kind and affectionate heart. 
Edith Ray, as all who saw her would be very likely 
to suppose, was an only child, and quite an heiress 
withal; so it is not strange that she should take a 
conspicuous place among the Alderbrook belles. 
The schoolmaster used to quote poetry to her, and 
bring her bouquets. Mr. Sherrill, a dashing young 
law student, was the companion of all her horse- 
back rides, and walked with her to the church-door 
every Sabbath morning, with the evident hope of one 
day handing her in very gracefully; and the doctor, 
the grocer, and a ‘*‘ wild slip” of a dry goods mer- 
chant, had severally, shown an interest in Mr. Ray’s 
affairs truly gratifying. Yet Edith would parody the 
schoolmaster’s verses most ludicrously to his face; 
give her gallant squire the slip whenever it suited 
her convenience; and ridicule the pretensions of the 
others outright. It is strange that the Argus-eyed 
supervisors of our little village had no suspicions as 


to the real cause of Edith’s indifference to her ad- 
mirers ; but certain it is that a pale, student-like face 
passed in and out of Mr. Ray’s door, particularly on 
rainy evenings, and at other times when gayer ones 
would not be likely to interrupt the visit, without 
exciting the least remark. Perhaps it was because 
all had decided that the widow’s son never would in- 
troduce a new mistress into the parsonage; and per- 
haps the improbability of the grave young pastor’s 
taste leading him to make such a selection. What- 
ever the cause might have been, there was certainly 
an important life-lasting secret locked fast in the 
hearts of Mr. Robson and bright Edith Ray. The 
young lovers were strikingly contrasted in outer 
seeming; but there was a rich under-current in the 
characters of both that perfectly harmonized; so 
Edith feared only for her own volatility when she 
gave her heart into another’s keeping, and the young 
pastor prayed only that he might be able to repay the 
trust. The betrothal passed, and still the secret was 
not discovered, though Edith had unconsciously as- 
sumed a gentler manner, and a sweeter expression, 
which could not fail to excite observation. 

As I said before, Edith Ray feared nothing but to 
do wrong; and her daring had been so much the sub- 
ject of remark, that she felt not a little pride in ex- 
hibiting her courage; a quality which her young 
friends took every opportunity to test. Unknown to 
her companions, however, there was one point on 
which Edith was vulnerable; she had, when a little 
child, seen her own mother stretched out in death— 
she remembered the rigid limbs, with their white 
covering, giving a fearful mystery to their half-re- 
vealed outlines—and any thing that bore the slight- 
est resemblance to such a form, inspired her with 
horror. 

It was on a fine moonlight night in midwinter, that 
a social group had assembled in Mr. Ray’s parlor, 
and Edith, unlike her wont when Mr. Robson was 
present, had been the gayest of the party. As the 
evening drew to a close, Mr. Sherrill expressed a 
wish to see a book of engravings that had disappeared 
from the parlor; a desire which Edith declared such 
an evidence of improved taste, that it should be in- 
stantly gratified. She tripped lightly from the room, 
and as she disappeared we all observed that Sherrill 
crept carefully toward the door. The next moment 
a short shrill cry, followed by a low, half-choked 
sound, as of one strangling, brought us to our feet. 
With one bound poor Sherrill was in the adjoining 
apartment—but he was scarce in advance of the 
young pastor. The rest of us followed hastily, 
alarmed at, we knew not what. But we soon knew. 
Upon a long table lay extended an object covered 
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with a white cloth, with the moonbeams flickering 
over it, revealing the fearful outlines of a human 
figure with apparent certainty. Before this crouched 
young Edith Ray, with her fingers clenched in the 
masses of long hair descending on each side of her 
face, her eyes distended, and a white foam wreath- 
ing her motionless lips. 

“Edith! my own Edith!” whispered Robson, in a 
voice hoarse with agony. 

Edith started to her feet, and the mocking walls 
echoed her wild unnatural laugh. 





‘‘Look, Edith—look!” entreated Sherrill; “it is | 


nothing ;” and he shook out two or three cloaks art- 
fully arranged. ‘‘ Nothing but these—I did, Edith— 
I did it—I put them there to scare you!” 

Edith only laughed again. 

Mr. Robson drew her arm within his own, and led 
her quietly back into the parlor; and poor Sherrill 
followed and crouched at her feet, beseeching her 
but to speak one word—only one word—just to show 


only twined her hair helplessly about her fingers, and 
smiled. 

Three years have rolled away, but they have 
wrought no change on the darkened spirit of Edith 
Ray. Mr. Robson still occupies the parsonage, but 
he has grown graver, and gentler, and more spiritual 
than ever; and the young repress their smiles and 
soften their voices when he comes near—for untold 
sorrow is\a sacred thing. The neighbors say that 
Parson Robson is wholly devoted to his books, and 
the care of his flock. But they make amarvel of one 
thing. It is a great wonder to them what is the 
attraction at poor Mr. Ray’s, that he should spend his 
two hours there every evening. But they neversaw 
the stricken Edith at his feet, gazing up into his face 


_ with an expression of childish confidence—nor heard 


her low, mournful murmur when he went away. 
Our still young pastor is ever found among the sick 
and sorrowing; but every effort to draw him into 
social life fails; for the poor wreck, which clings to 


that he had not murdered her. But the stricken girl him even in her idiocy, is still bore upon his heart. 


THE LOS ELM CAR Danis 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





“ Cull me a flower,’’ the Indian maid 
Unto her lover sighed— 

** Such as thy noble spirit deems 
Fit for thy chosen bride; 

And I will wreathe it round my brow, 
When from this home I part— 

And enter to thy forest bower, 
Thy true love in my heart.” 


The chieftain sought through dell and glade— 
He meekly paced the sod, 

Who, with Actzon’s haughty stride, 
Had erst that region trod. 

Not now to rouse the bounding deer, 
Or scathe the eagle’s throne, 

Through these secluded depths he roved— 
His heart was love’s alone. 


He cut the rich wild rose that still 
Hung lingering ’mid the blast— 
But from its falling petals learned 
Its day of pride was past. 
He plucked the iris, deeply blue— 
The amaryllis bright— 
And stored their treasures through the day, 
But cast them forth at night. 


He bound the water-lily white, 
Amid her lustrous hair, 

Yet felt her black and flashing eye 
Required a gem more rare. 

At length, beside the mantling pool, 
Majestic and serene, 

He saw the proud Lobelia tower, 
In beauty, like a queen. 


That eve, the maiden’s ebon locks 
Revealed its glowing power, 

Amid the simple nuptial rites 
That graced the chieftain’s bower. 

But she, who by that stately flower 
Her lover’s preference knew, 

Was doomed, alas! in youthful bloom 
To show its frailty too. 


For ere again its scarlet spire 
Rejoiced in summer’s eye, 
She drooped amid her forest home— 
Her fount of life was dry. 
Then, as the ebbing pulse declined, 
Forth from a sacred nook, 
With swimming eye, and trembling hand, 
Her bridal wreath she took, 


And laid its withered floral bells’ 
Around her temples pale, 
And faintly to her maidens spake— 
For breath began to fail— 
‘Should the last death-pangs shake me sore, 
For on they come with power, 
Press closer in my ice-cold hands 
My husband’s token-flower— 


‘¢ And rear the turf-mound broad and high 
To span my lowly grave, 

That naught may sever from my locks 
The gift of love he gave. 

So, when the dance of souls goes forth 
Athwart the starry plain, 

He ’ll know me by his chosen flower, 
And I’ll be his again.” 


COUSIN KATE. 


‘‘Tr there is any thing that I detest,” said Mr. | noon, in her father’s garden, an emphatic “‘ No!” had 


Davenport, a fine looking man of perhaps forty, who 
was walking hastily up and down the room evidently 
in no enviable frame of mind, “if there is any thing 
that I detest itis an old maid. I know it is illiberal, 
unkind and ungenerous to ban any body en masse, 
but I have the same aversion to an unmarried woman 
past thirty that I have to a toad or a snake.” 

‘‘T think they are generally very disagreeable,” 
returned his helpmate in the quiet, submissive tone 
with which she had echoed his opinions for the last 
sixteen years; ‘‘and I am sorry, Mr. Davenport, 
that your cousin, Miss Fanshaw, is coming just now, 
for Julia, poor child, will of necessity be much with 
her, and it will have a depressing effect on her youth- 
ful spirits.” 

** Must Ibe much with her?” exclaimed that in- 
teresting member of the Davenport family, in a tone 
which led one to suspect that she was on the verge 
of an hysterical fit of tears. 

‘¢ Fleavens and earth!”’ exclaimed Mr. Davenport; 
‘‘ Fleavens and earth! are you all determined to drive 
me mad?” and seizing his hat he rushed from the 
house. 

As the door closed upon him, Miss Julia’s sobs 
became alarming. ‘‘ Why, Julia,” exclaimed her 


' 


mother, ‘* you cannot expect me to give up my hand- 
somest room. What if your rich Aunt Landon, or | 


Mrs. Johnson, should come, and their apartment 
taken up with this musty, fusty, crusty old maid? I 
do wish your father had not so many relations,” 
sighed Mrs. Davenport. 

‘What is the matter, mother?” exclaimed in a 
breath Frank and William, who just then rushed in. 
‘What is the matter with Sis ?” 

‘*Ffurrah! hurrah!” cried Frank, tossing his cap 
in high glee, when informed of the subject under 
consideration. ‘* What grand times we shall have 
tormenting her—a good-for-nothing old maid !” 

‘‘T hope Julia will never be an old maid—don’t 
you, mother ?” exclaimed affectionate little Willie. 

“Tf she is, Pll turn her out of doors,” retorted 
Frank. 

‘Don’t cry, Sis,’ said Willie, stealing his arm 
around fair Julia’s neck, ‘‘ don’t cry—perhaps she ’l1I 
be pleasant.” 

This idea, which had evidently never before struck 
any of the family, silenced for a moment Miss Julia’s 
sobs. ‘* No! no! she can’t be,”’ vociferated furiously 
Master Frank, ‘‘ for she is an old maid.” 

The individual who occasioned all this hubbub, 
this much calumniated, much feared Miss Fanshaw, 
was a cousin and old flame of Mr. Davenport’s. Yes, 
from sixteen, when he entered college, to twenty, 
when he left it, through long vacations and still 
longer terms, aye, and for three years afterward, 
when he had completed the all absorbing and im- 
portant study of the law, had Mr. Davenport wor- 
shiped his wild, beautiful, bewitching Cousin Kate, 
thought of her, dreamt of her, till one sunny after- 
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given the death-blow to his hopes, though not to his 
iove. No! although in a fit of spite he had imme- 
diately proposed to and married his present wife, the 
prettiest simpleton in the world, still, although he 
was scarcely aware of it himself, queen over his 
affections reigned this charming remembrance, or 
rather this lovely ideal, for it was Miss Fanshaw in 
her sweet spring-time, with the dew of her youth 
upon her, Cousin Kate at seventeen, not thirty-five. 
Mr. Davenport detested old maids. Mr. Davenport 
was horrified at the idea of his dream being broken 
in upon, the romance of his life dispelled, he had 
never wished to see his Cousin Kate again, and now 
she was coming to make hima visit. As for Mrs. 
Davenport—although a very insignificant character 
in her own house, she shall have a place here—Mrs. 
Davenport had indistinct visions of a prowling, 
inquisitive, disagreeable creature, of the most di- 
minutive height, the sallowest of all possible com- 
plexions, and the feeblest of all possible voices, yet 
with this same mincing, whining voice was she to 
thwart and annoy her beyond measure. From the 
concocting of a pudding to the settling of her bill 
Miss Fanshaw would interfere. The afternoon was 
clear, bright and warm, nothing ominous of the un- 
welcome guest. Julia, who had wept herself sick, 
lay asleep on the sofa, when carriage-wheels were 
heard, and the whole family, boys and baby included, 
in an instant were onthe piazza. The steps were 
let down, and a beautiful little foot was first protruded, 
then a tall elegant figure descended, in deep mourn- 
ing, who, in the lowest, sweetest voice in the world, 
proclaimed herself to be Miss Fanshaw. Yes, 
though she had large dark, bright eyes, the most 
dazzling of complexions, the silkiest, most redundant 
of locks, this was indubitably Miss F'anshaw—aye, 
Miss Fanshaw the old maid. Mrs. Davenport was 
completely nonplussed; she had intended to be 
coolly dignified and stiffly condescending, but this 
charming apparition put all such ideas to flight; 
dumb and motionless she stood, (for the poor soul 
never could perform impromptu, her rd/e must be 
well studied) while her guest with graceful ease, 
hoped that her late acceptance of her cousin’s invi- 
tation had not been malapropos—‘ he was her near- 
est relative,’’ she said, and tears filled the soft b'ack 
eye at the remembrance of her loss; ‘and there 
were matters upon which she must consult him, 
which could not be committed to pen, ink and paper.” 
Her hostess bowed and murmured something of de- 
light, pleasure, happiness, then led the way to her 
room—the grandest, nicest, best in the house, in 
spite of the possible invasion of Aunt Landon or Mrs. 
Johnson. Important and remarkable personages as 
they might be, they were not more so, it appeared, 
than this ‘musty, fusty, crusty old maid.” Poor 
Mrs. Davenport’s fears now took an entirely different 
direction. How should she entertain her elegant 
guest? Two full hours to tea and her lord and mas- 
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ter’s return! Simple, timid, nervous Mrs. Davenport 
hurried to the parlor after giving some directions to 
the servants, and sitting down in an agony began her 
dreaded task. 

‘You have never been in this part of the country 
before, I believe, Miss Fanshaw?” she asked, with a 
most praiseworthy attempt at being interesting. 

‘“No! never,” replied her guest in a cheering, en- 
couraging tone. 

“Was not your drive fatiguing?” continued her 
interlocutor, in the same monotonous manner. 

‘“Oh! no,” rejoined Miss Fanshaw, with anima- 
tion, ‘‘ the day was so charming, and the air perfectly 
exhilarating and delightful. I enjoyed it amazingly.” 

‘‘How do you like our city?” said Mrs. Daven- 
port the very instant her guest had concluded her 
speech, but Miss Fanshaw did not hear her, for she 
had, sotto voce, overthrown Willie’s stock of wisdom 
by the query of ‘‘ How many blue beans made five?” 
Frank and Julia were in paroxyms of laughter at his 
perplexity, while the youngest child, seated in her 
lap, was triumphantly grasping the glossy curls, on 


the beauty and sheen of which he had been for some 


time covetously gazing. Mr. Davenport just then 
entered, and Miss Fanshaw rose hurriedly to meet 
him. Fora moment the gentleman, calm and com- 
posed as he had grown, struggled with unutterable 
emotion ; her romp with the child had sent the bright, 
rich bloom to her cheeks, her wild cyes danced with 
glee, her face absolutely glowed with animation; 
years, time, space were annihilated; it was the 
Cousin Kate of his youth, the object of a world of 
devotion, idolatry, dreams, who stood before him. It 
was but for a moment, however, he met her just as 
he should have done, courteously, although most 
gravely and kindly. As for the lady, as she had 
never participated in the feeling which excited it, 
she had not the slightest suspicion of his emotion ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether she remembered that 
Mr. Davenport had ever been her lover—he was her 
Cousin Augustus, her mother’s sister’s child, to whom 
could she come, if not to him? ‘The evening passed 
on wings—never was dreaded guest more courteously 
treated. She had taken them by storm—barricades fell, 
coolness and reserve vanished. She was pronounced 
in a confidential family conclave to be “ irresistible.” 

‘You must not think of leaving us, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Davenport, some two months after that lady’s 
first appearance. 

‘No! indeed, not this winter,’ continued Miss 
Julia, with a most entreating face, ‘‘ we never can 
live without you, cousin.” 

‘‘ What will become of our dances and plays in 
the evening?” broke in tumultuously Master Frank. 
‘‘;Who will sing us whig songs and tell us funny 
stories? Oh! Cousin Kate, you are the darlingest 
old maid I ever saw—”’ 

‘¢Frank !” exclaimed his mother and sister in an 
agony, but Miss Fanshaw laughed 

‘* You will always live with us, wont you?” cried 
little Willie, giving her at the same time a hearty 
kiss. A peculiar expression passed over the lady’s 
face, and she did not answer. 


2? 


‘There are Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Williams 
coming to see you, Cousin Kate,” shouted Julia from 
the window, “‘ they are really very devoted in their 
attentions. If you’ll promise me surely not to tell, 
T\] tell you something, coz.”? Miss Fanshaw gave 
the required promise. ‘‘ When you first came, they 
told Mrs. Flint, who boards at the same house, that 
they supposed, as Mr. Davenport had been exceed- 
ingly kind and hospitable to them, they must call and 


. see his old maid cousin. You remember, coz, they 


came and found you so charming that they stayed 
till twelve o’clock, and the next morning appeared 
again to make a lengthy apology.” Miss Fanshaw 
laughed, and was exceedingly polite, both to Mr. 
Donaldson and Mr. Williams, who just then entered. 
Indeed, so constant had been the visits of these two 
gentlemen, that Mrs. Davenport, good, simple soul, 
began to imagine that Miss Julia, although she had 
not made her début, had achieved a conquest. 
‘“ Kate,” she argued, ‘‘is very agreeable, but they 
are perfect boys to her.” So they were, but boys 
do occasionally very foolish things, for Miss Fan- 
shaw left the parlor one morning, after a long con- 
ference with Mr. Donaldson, looking vexed and in- 
dignant beyond measure. Mr. Davenport came 
home to dinner and met his cousin with a most pro- 
voking glance of intelligence, and accosted her with 
sundry very agreeable queries as to the purport of 
Mr. Donaldson’s visit ; light flashed through his help- 
mate’s brain, and her ideas matrimonial respecting 
her daughter vanished. As for Miss Fanshaw, she 
had what the French call a grand success, not only in 
the family of her relative, but the town in general ; 
that is—for an o/d matd! But, alas! to the conclu- 
sion which truth compels—wholly foreign to my aim 
and intention, which was to hold up spinster-hood as 
admirable, engaging, all-worthy to be embraced}; to 
represent those whom even Jean Paul, the tender- 
hearted, denominates ‘solitary unknown, without 
friends,” as lovable and loving—pitiful is it that truth 
compels me to deviate. On one identical sorrowful 
evening, at Mr. Davenport’s, a gentleman entered, 
Cousin Kate started, grew pale, then celestially rosy, 
her eyes being unusually prominent when she wel- 
comed the stranger, and introduced him to the rest 
of the family, indeed it was afterward remarked that 
they looked remarkably large and bright the whole 
of the evening. It was noticed, too, after this, that 
Cousin Kate had not as much time as formerly to 
employ in making fearful looking rabbits, with two 
fingers anda thumb, by way of a dismay and enter- 
tainment of the baby. She did not take as much in- 
terest in the manufacture of Frank’s kites, nor were 
comical old men in little Willie’s sketch-book as 
abundant as formerly. Furthermore, an elegant 
French-worked dress and magnificent veil were 
placed by some mysterious and remarkable agency 
in Cousin Kate’s room one evening, which Cousin 
Kate in an unaccountable freak put on the next morn- 
ing—stranger still, went to church in it—aye, and 
was married! Thirty-five, too, and such a paragon 
of an old maid! Was it not a shame? 
Mienon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CONQUEST AND SELF CONQUEST.” 





A PROUD and stately dame was Lady Houstoun, as 
she continued to be called after the independence of 
America had rendered such titles valueless in our 
land. Sir Edward Houstoun was an English baronet, 
whose estates had once been a fit support to his 
ancient title, but whose family had suffered deeply, 
-both in purse and person, by their loyalty to Charles 
the First, and yet more by their obstinate adherence 
to his bigot son, James II. By a marriage with 
Louisa Vivian, an American heiress possessed of 
broad lands and a large amount of ready money, Sir 
Edward acquired the power of supporting his rank 
with all the splendor that had belonged to his family 
in the olden time ; but circumstances connected with 
the poverty of his early years had given the young 
baronet a disgust to his own circle, which was not 
alleviated by the rapid changes effected by his newly 
acquired wealth, and he preferred returning to 
America with his young bride, and adopting her 
country as his own. Here wealth sufficient for their 
most extravagant desires was theirs—houses in New 
York, and fertile acres stretching far away from the 
city, now sweeping for many a rood the banks of 
the fair Hudson, and now reaching back into the rich 
lands that lie east of that river. When the separation 
of this country from England came, the representa- 
tive of her most loyal family, whose motto was 
‘* Dieu et mon Roi,” was found in the ranks of repub- 
lican America. He could not recognize a divine 
right in the House of Hanover to the throne of the 
Stuarts, or justify by any human reason the blind 
subservience of Americans to the ruinous enactments 
of an English parliament, controlled by a rash and 
headstrong minister and an imbecile king. Ten 
years after the declaration of peace Sir Edward died, 
leaving one son who had just entered his twentieth 
year. 

Young as Edward Houstoun was, he hada man’s 
decision of character, and when the question of his 
assuming his father’s title, and claiming the estates 
attached to it in England, was submitted to him, he 


replied that ‘‘ his proudest title was that of an Ameri-" 


can citizen, and he would not forfeit that title to be- 
come a royal duke.” He could only therefore 
inherit his father’s personal property, consisting 
principally of plate, jewels and paintings. The 
property thus received was all which the young 
Edward Houstoun could call his own. All else was 
his mother’s, and though it would doubtless be his at 
her death, the Lady Houstoun was not one to relin- 
quish the reins of government before that inevitable 
hour should wrest them from her hand. She made 


her son a very handsome allowance, however, and, 
18 


with a higher degree of generosity than any pecuniary 
grant could evince, she never attempted to control 
his actions, suffering him to enjoy his sports in the 
country and amusements in the city without con- 
straint. The Lady Houstoun was a wise woman, as 
well as an affectionate mother. She saw well that 
her son’s independent and proud nature might be 
attracted by kindness to move whither she would, 
while the very appearance of constraint would drive 
him in an opposite direction. On one subject he 
greatly tried her forbearance—the unbecoming levity, 
as she esteemed it, with which he regarded the big- 
wigged gentlemen and hooped and farthingaled ladies 
whose portraits ornamented their picture gallery. 
For only one of these did Edward profess the slightest 
consideration. This was that of the simple soldier 
whose gallantry under William the Conqueror had 
laid the foundation of his family fortunes and honors. 

‘‘Dear mother,” said he one day, ‘‘ what proof 
have we that those other fine gentlemen and ladies 
deserved the wealth and station which, through his 
noble qualities, they obtained ?”’ 

‘‘ Sir James Houstoun, my son, who devoted life 
and fortune to his king—”’ 

‘Pardon me, noble Sir James,” interrupted Ed- 
ward, bowing low and with mock gravity to the 
portrait, ‘‘I will place you and your stern looking 
son there at your side next in my veneration to our 
first ancestor. Yet you showed that, like me, you 
had little value for wealth and station.” 

“Edward!” ejaculated Lady Houstoun, in an 

accent of displeasure, ‘“‘that we are willing to 
sacrifice a possession at the call of duty does not 
prove us insensible of its value.” 
* “Nay, mother mine, speak not so gravely, but 
acknowledge that you would be prouder of your boy 
if you saw him by his own energies winning his 
way to distinction from earth’s lowliest station, than 
you can be of him now—idler as he is.” 

‘There is no less merit, Edward, in using aright 
the gifts which we inherit, than in acquiring them. 
There is as much energy, I can assure you, demanded 
in the proper management of large estates, and the 
right direction of the influence derived from station— 
aye, often more energy, the exercise of higher 
powers, than those by which a fortunate soldier, in 
time of war, may often spring in a day from nameless 
poverty to wealth and rank.” 

The Lady Houstoun’s still fine figure was elevated 
to its utmost height as she spoke, and her dark eye 
flashed out from beneath the shadow of the deep 
borders of her widow’s cap. A stranger would have 
gazed on her with admiration, but her son turned 
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away with a slight shrug of the shoulders and a curl- 
ing lip, as he said to himself, ‘‘ My mother may feel 
all this, for she manages the estates, and she bestows 
the influence—while I amuse myself. Mother,” he 
added aloud, ‘‘ they say there is fine sport in the 
neighborhood of the Glen, and I should like to see 
the place. J will take a party there next week, if 
you will write to your farmer to prepare the house 
for Us.” 

**T wil., Edward, certainly, if you desire it, but it 
has been so long since any of us were there that I 
fear you will find the house very uncomfortable.” 

‘¢ So much the better, if it give us a little variety in 
our smooth lives. I dare say we shall all like it very 
much. I shall, at least, and if the rest do not, they 
can come away.” 

The Glen was a wild rural spot among the High- 
lands, where Sir Edward had delighted occasionally 
to spend a few weeks with his wife and‘ child, and 
one or two chosen friends, in the enjoyment of 
country sports. For several years before his death 
Edward had been too much engaged in his collegiate 
studies to share these visits. During the three years 
which had passed since that event, neither Lady 
Houstoun nor her son had visited the Glen, and it 
was not without emotion that she heard him name 
his intention of taking a party there, but she offered 
no opposition to the plan, and in little more than a 
week he was established in the comfortable dwelling- 
house there, with Walter Osgood, Philip Van Schaick 
and Peter Schuyler, companions who were easily 
persuaded to leave the somewhat formal circles of 
the city for a few days of adventure in the country. 
They had arrived late in the night, and, wearied 
by fifteen hours’ confinement on board a small 
sloop, the visiters slept late the next morning, while 
Edward Houstoun, haunted by tender memories, was 
early awake and abroad. Standing in the porch he 
looked forth through the gray light of the early dawn 
on hill and dale and river, endeavoring to recall the 
feelings with which he had gazed on them seven 
years before. Then he was a boy of scarce sixteen, 
eager only for the holiday sport or the distinction of 
the school room—now, he stood there—a boy still, 
his heart indignantly pronounced, though he had 
numbered nearly twenty-three years. Edward 
Houstoun was beginning to wake to somewhat of 
noble scorn in viewing his own position—beginning 
to feel that to amuse himself was an object hardly 
worthy a man’s life. Turning forcibly from such 
thoughts he sprung down the steps and pursued a 
path leading by the orchard, and through a flowery 
lane toward the dwelling of the farmer to whom the 
management of the Glen had been entrusted, first by 
Sir Edward and afterward by Lady Houstoun. The 
sun was just touching witha sapphire tint the few 
clouds that specked the eastern sky; the branches of 
the wild rose and mountain laurel, which skirted the 
lane on the right, were heavy with the dews of night, 
and the birds seemed caroling their earliest song in 
the orchard and clover field on the left, yet the 
farmer’s horses were already harnessed to the wagon, 
and through the open door of the house, Edward 


Houstoun, as he approached, caught a glimpse of 
Farmer Pye himself and his men seated at breakfast. 
As he was not perceived by them, he passed on with- 
out interrupting them to the dairy, where the good 
dame was busy with her white pails and bright pans. 
A calico bonnet with a very deep front concealed his - 
approach from Mrs. Pye until he stood beside her ; 
but there was one within the dairy who saw him, 
whose coquettish movement in snatching from her 
glossy brown ringlets a bonnet of the same unbe- 
coming shape with that of Mrs. Pye, did not escape 
his observation. 

‘Well, now—did I ever see the like! Why, Mr. 
Edward, you've grown clean out of a body’s memory 
—but after all nobody couldn’t help knowing you, 
that ever seen your papa, good gentleman—how 
much you are like him!” 

Thus ran on Dame Pye, while Edward, except 
when compelled by a question to attend to her, was 
wondering who the fair girl could be, who was sepa- 
rated from her companion not less by the tasteful 
arrangement of her dress—simple and even coarse 
as it Was in its material—and by a certain grace of 
movement, than by her delicate beauty. Her form 
was slender in proportion to its height, yet gave in 
its graceful outline promise of a development “ rich 
in all woman’s loveliness,” and her face with its 
dark starry eyes, its clear, transparent skin, and rich, 
waving curls of glossy brown, recalled so vividly to 
Edward Houstoun’s memory his favorite description 
of beauty, that he repeated almost audibly, 

*¢ One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
That waves in every glossy tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 


Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place.” 


His admiration, if not audible, was sufficiently 
evident to its object—at least so we interpret her 
tremulous and uncertain movements, the eloquent 
blood which glowed in her cheeks, and the mistakes 
which at length aroused Mrs. Pye’s attention. 

‘Why, Lucy! what under the sun and earth’s the 
matter with you, child? Dear—dear—to go putting 
the cream into the new milk, instead of emptying it 
into the churn! There—there—child—better go in 
now—I’ll finish—and just tell Mr. Pye that Mr. 
Edward is here,” said Mrs. Pye, fearful of some new 
accident. 

The discarded bonnet was put on with a heightened 
color, and the young girl moved rapidly yet grace- 
fully toward the house. a 

‘1 did not remember you had a daughter, Mrs. 
Pye,” said Edward Houstoun, as she disappeared. 

‘“And I havn’t a daughter—only the two boys, 
Sammy and Jsaac—good big boys they are now, and 
help their father quite some—but this girl ’s none of 
mine, though I’m sure I love her most as well— 
she’s so pretty and nice, and has such handy ways, 
though what could have tempted her to put the cream 
into the new milk just now, I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

*¢ But who is she, Mrs. Pye?” 

‘Who is she? Why, sure, and did you never 
hear of Lucy Watson? Oh! here’s Mr. Pye.” 
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Edward Houstoun was too much interested in 
learning something more of Lucy Watson, not to 
find a sufficient reason for lingering behind the 
farmer, who was impatient to be in his hay-field. 
Mrs. Pye was communicative, and he soon learned all 
she knew—that Lucy was the daughter of a soldier 
belonging to a company commanded by Sir Edward 
Houstoun during the war—that this soldier had re- 
ceived his death wound in defending his commander 
from a sword-cut, and that Sir Edward had always 
considered his widow and only child as his especial 
charge. The widow had soon followed her husband 
to the grave, and the child had been placed by Sir 
Edward with the wife of a country clergyman. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Merton Lucy had been as an own and 
only daughter. 

‘“‘'The good old peop!e made quite a lady of her,”’ 
said Mrs. Pye. ‘‘She can read and write equal to 
the parson himself, and I’ve hearn folks say that her 
’*broidery and music playin’ was better than Mrs. 
Merton’s own; but, poor thing! Mrs. Merton died, 
and still the parson begged Sir Edward to let her stay 
with him—she was all that was left now, he said— 
so Sir Edward let her stay. Mr. Merton died a year 
ago, and when Mr. Pye wrote to the lady—that’s 
your mother, Mr. Edward—about her, she said she’d 
better come here and stay with us, and she would 
pay her board, and give her money for clothes, and 
five thousand dollars beside, whenever she should 
get married. I’m sure she’s welcome to stay, if it 
was without pay, for we all love her, but, somehow, 
it don’tseem theright place for her—and, as to marry- 
ing, I don’t think shell ever marry any body around 
her, for, kind-spoken as she is, they would n’t any of 
them dare to ask her, though they ’re all in love with 
her beautiful face.” 

In a week Edward Houstoun’s friends had grown 
weary of ruralizing—they found no longer any music 
in the crack of a fowling-piece, or any enjoyment in 
the dying agonies of the feathered tribes, and, having 
resisted all their persuasions to return with them, he 
was left alone. 

‘<T shall report you as love-sick, or brain-sick, re- 
clining by purling streams, under shady groves, to 
read Shakspeare, or Milton, or Spenser, for each of 
these books I have seen you at different times put in 
your pocket, and wander forth with a most senti- 
mental air—doubtless to make love to some Nymph 
or Dryad.” 

‘Make love! Ah! there, I take it, you have 
winged the right bird, Van Schaick.” 

“If Thad seen a decent petticoat since we took 
leave of Mynheer Van Winkle and his daughter, on 
board the good sloop St. Nicholas, I should think so, 
Osgood.” 

‘At any rate, I think it would be wise to report 
our suspicions to his lady mother.” 

*‘ Your suspicions of what—lunacy or love?” 
asked Edward Houstoun. 

‘‘A distinction without a diflerence—they are 
equivalent terms.” 

Thus jested his friends, and thus jested Edward 
Houstoun with them—well assured that no gleam of 


the truth had shone on them—that they never sup- 
posed his visits at Farmer Pye’s possessed any 
greater attraction than could be derived from the 
farmer’s details of improvements made at the Glen, 
of the increased value of lands, or the proceeds of 
the last year’s crop. They had never seen Lucy 
Watson, and how could they suspect that while the 
farmer smoked his pipe at the door, and the good 
dame bustled about her household concerns, he sat 
watching with enamored eyes the changes of a 
countenance full of intelligence and sensibility, and 
listening with charmed ears to a soft, musical voice 
recounting, with all the simple eloquence of genuine 
feeling, obligations to the father whose memory was 
with him almost an idolatry. Still less could they 
divine that Shakspeare and Milton and Spenser were 
indeed often read beside a purling stream, and within 
the dense shadow of a grove of oak and chestnut 
trees—not to Nymph or Dryad, but to a ‘‘ mortal 
being of earth’s mould,” 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For simple pleasures, harmless wiles, 
For love, blame, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Here, one afternoon, a fortnight after the departure 
of his friends, sat Edward Houstoun with Lucy at 
his side. They had lingered till the sunlight, which 
had fallen here and there in broken and changeful 
gleams through overarching boughs, touching with 
gold the ripples at their feet, had faded into that 


“ mellow light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies.” 

Edward Houstoun held a book in his hand, but it 
had long been closed, while he was engaged in a far 
more interesting study. He had witha delicate tact 
won his companion to speak as she had never done 
before of herself,—not of the few events of her short 
life, for these were already known to him, but of the 
influence of those events on feeling and character. 
Tenderness looked forth without disguise from the 
earnest eyes which were fastened on her, as he said. 
‘You say, Lucy, that you have found friends every 
where, have met only kindness, and yet you weep— 
you are sad.” 

“Do not think me ungrateful,” she replied. ‘TI 
have indeed found friends and kindness—but these 
give exercise only to my gratitude—stronger, ten- 
derer affections I liave, which no father, or mother. 
or brother or sister, will ever call forth.” 

‘* Nay, Lucy, were you not adopted by my father. 
and am I not your brother ?” 

A glance whose brightness melted into tears was 
her only answer. 

‘Fie! fie! tears again! I shall have to scold my 
sister,” said Edward Houstoun. ‘‘ What complaint 
can you make now that I have found you a brother ?” 

Lucy laughed, but soon her face grew grave, and. 
after a thoughtful pause, she said, ‘‘I believe those 
cannot be quite happy who feel that they have no- 
thing to do in the world. Better be the poorest 
drudge, with powers fitted to your station, than to be 
as I am, an idler—a mere looker on at the world.” 

“ Why, Lucy! what else am I?” 
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“You! You, with fortune to bless, and influence 
to guide hundreds! What are you? God’s repre- 
sentative to your less fortunate fellow creatures— 
the steward of his bounty. Oh! beware, that you 
use your gifts faithfully.” 

Lucy spoke solemnly, and it was with no light 
accent that Edward Houstoun replied—“ You mis- 
take, Lucy—you mistake—I am in truth no less an 
idler than yourself—a looker on, with no part in the 
game of life. To the Lady Houstoun belong both the 
fortune and the influence.” A mocking smile had 
risen to his lip, but, as he caught her look of surprise, 
it passed away, leaving a gentle gravity in its place, 
while he continued—“ Do not think I mean to com- 
plain of my mother, Lucy. She has been ever affec- 
tionate and indulgent tome. She leaves me no want 
that she can perceive. My purse is always full, and 
my actions unrestrained. I suppose I ought to be 
happy.” 

‘¢ And are you not happy?” 

‘“No, Lucy, no! There has long been a vague 
restlessness and dissatisfaction about me—and, now, 
your words have thrown light on its cause. I am 
weary of the perpetual holiday which life has been 
to me since I left the walls of a college. I want to 
be doing—I want an object—something for which to 
strive and hope and fear—what shall it be, Lucy ?” 

‘‘T have heard Mr. Merton say that no one could 
choose for another his aims in life, but were I choos- 
ing for myself, it should be something that would 
connect me with the minds of others—gomething by 
which I could do service to their spiritual beings. 
Were Ia man,I should like to write books—such 
books as would give counsel! and comfort to erring 
and sad hearts—” . 

Edward Houstoun shook his head—‘“‘ Even had I 
an author’s gifts, Lucy, that would not do for me— 
I must have action in my life—” 

‘¢‘What say you to the pulpit ?” 

*« The noblest of all employments, Lucy—but it is 
a heavenly employment, and needs a heavenly spirit. 
I would not dare to think of that. Try again—” 

“<The law? Ah! now I see I have chosen rightly 
—you will be a lawyer—a great lawyer, like Mr. 
Patrick Henry.” 

‘‘You have spoken, Lucy—and I will do my best 
to fulfill your prophecy. I may not be a Patrick 
Henry—two such men belong not to one age—but I 
may at least hew out for myself a place among men, 
where [ may stand with a man’s freedom of thought 
and action. The very decision has emancipated me 
—has emboldened me to speak what a moment since 
I scarce dared to think—nay, turn not from me, be- 
loved—oh how passionately beloved! Life has now 
its object for me, Lucy—your love—for that I will 
strive—hope—whisper me that I need not fear—that 
when I have a right to claim my bride—” 

When Edward Houstoun commenced this passion- 
ate apostrophe, he had clasped Lucy in his arms, and, 
overcome by his emotions and her own—forgetting 
all but his love—conscious only of a bewildering joy 
—she had rested for one instant on his bosom. It 
was but for one instant—the next, struggling from 


his arms, she started to her feet, and stood leaning 
against the trunk of the tree that overshadowed them, 
with her face hidden by her clasped hands. He rose 
and drew near, saying, in low, tremulous tones— 
‘Lucy, what means this?” 

*‘Mr. Houston,” she exclaimed, removing her 
hands from her face, and wringing them in passionate 
sorrow—‘‘ how could you speak those words 2?” 

‘<'W herefore should I not speak them—are they so 
terrible to you, Lucy?” 

‘Can they be otherwise, since they must separate 
us forever? Think you the Lady Houstoun would 
endure that the creature of her bounty should become 
the wife of her son ?” 

“T asked, Lucy, that you would promise to be 
mine when I had won a right to act independently of 
the Lady Houstoun’s opinions.” 

‘Has a son ever a right to act independently of a 
mother ?” 

‘“Ts the obedience of a child to be exacted from a 
man? Is his happiness ever to be at the mercy of 
another’s prejudices? Does there never come a 
period when he may be permitted to judge for him- 
self?” 

Edward Houstoun spoke with indignant em- 
phasis. 

“Look not so sternly—speak not so angrily,”’ ex- 
claimed Lucy. ‘‘I cannot answer your questions— 
but my obligations, at least, are irreversible—they 
belong to the irrevocable past, and while I retain their 
memory I can never—” 

‘“‘Hush—hush, Lucy! you will drive me mad. Is 
my happiness of less value in your eyes than the few 
paltry dollars my mother has expended for you?” 

‘¢ Shall I, serpent-like, sting the hand that has fed 
me? No! no! would I had never heard those words. 
We were so happy—you will be happy again—but I 
—leave me, I pray you, for we must part now and 
forever—oh ! leave me.” 

“No, Lucy, we will never part—I will never 
leave you.” 

He wrapped his arms around her, and overcoming 
her feeble resistance drew her again to his side and 
pressed his lips to hers. At that touch, Lucy roused 
herself, and with a wild, half-frenzied effort breaking 
from him, she rushed rapidly, blindly forward. He 
would have followed her, but stumbling against the 
root of a tree, before he could recover himself she 
was at the outskirts of the wood, in sight of the farm- 
house, and though he might overtake he could not 
detain her. He returned home, not overwhelmed 
with disappointment, but with joy throbbing at his 
heart, and hope beaming in his eyes. Lucy loved 
him—of that he felt assured—and bucklered by that 
assurance he could stand against the world. Life 
was before him—a life not of sickly pleasures and 
ennut breeding indolence—but a life of contest and 
struggle and labor, perhaps even of exhausting labor, 
yet a life which should awaken and discipline his 
powers; a life of victory and of repose—sweet be- 
cause won with effort—a life to which Lucy’s love 
should give its crowning joy. Such are youth’s 
dreams. In his case these dreams were somewhat 
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rudely dispelled by a summons from his mother’s 
physician. Lady Houstoun was ili—very ill—he 
must not delay, said the physician; and he did not; 
yet a hastily penciled line told that even at this 
moment Juucy was not forgotten—it was a farewell 
which breathed love and faith and hope. 

On Edward Houstoun’s arrival in New York, he 
found his mother already recovering from the acute 
attack which had endangered her life and occasioned 
his recall. He soon unfolded to her his new views 
of life, and the career which he had marked out for 
himself. New views indeed—new and incompre- 
hensible to Lady Houstoun! She saw not that the 
life of indulgence, the perpetual gala-day, which she 
anticipated for her son, would have condemned him 
to see his highest powers dwindle away and die in 
the lethargy of inaction, or to waste in repinings 
against fate those energies given to command suc- 
cess. Time moderated her astonishment, and quiet 
perseverance subdued her opposition—subdued it the 
more readily, perhaps, from the knowledge that her 
son could accomplish his designs without her aid, 
by turning into money the plate, jewels and pictures 
received from his father. Edward Houstoun’s first 
act, after securing the execution of his designs, was 
to inform Lucy of the progress he had made. His 
own absence from New York at this time would have 
excited his mother’s surprise, and might have aroused 
her suspicions, but the haste with which he had left 
the Glen furnished him with a plausible excuse for 
sending his own man to look after clothing, books, 
&c., that had been forgotten, and by him a letter 
could, he knew, be safely sent. 

A few days brought back to him his own letter, 
with the intelligence that Lucy had left Farmer Pye’s 
family. Where she was gone, they could not or 
would not tell. Setting all fears at defiance, he went 
himself to the Glen—he sounded and examined and 
cross-examined every member of the farmer’s family; 
but in vain were his efforts. He only learned that 
she had declared her intention of supporting hersclf 
by her own exertions, instead of continuing depend- 
ent on the Lady Houstoun—that she had returned the 
lady’s last donation, through the farmer, with many 
expressions of gratitude, and that she had left home 
for the house of an acquaintance in New York, from 
whom she hoped to receive advice and assistance in 
the accomplishment of her intentions. She had 
mentioned neither the name nor place of residence 
of this friend, and though she had written once to the 
good farmer, she had only informed that she had 
found a home and employment, without reference to 
any person or place. Edward asked to see the letter 
—it was brought, but the post-mark told no secret—it 
was that of the nearest post-town, and the farmer open- 
ing the letter showed that Lucy had said she had re- 
quested the bearer to drop it into that office. Who that 
bearer was none knew... Bitter was the disappointment 
of Edward Houstoun. A beautiful vision had crossed 
his path; had awakened his noblest impulses, kindled 
his passionate devotion, and then vanished forever. 
But she had left ineradicable traces of her presence. 
His awakened energies, his passionate longings, his 
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altered life, all gave assurance that she had been— 
that the bright ideal of womanly beauty and tender- 
ness and gentleness and firmness which lived in his 
memory was no dream of fancy. He anticipated 
little pleasure now from the pursuits on which he 
had lately determined, but his pride forbade him to 
relinquish them, and when once they had been com- 
menced, finding in mental occupation his Lethe, he 
abandoned himself to them with all his accustomed 
ardor. 

Two years passed away with Edward Houstoun in 
the most intense intellectual action, and in death-like 
torpor of the affections. From the last his mother 
might have saved him, had not her want of sympathy 
with her pursuits occasioned a barrier of reserve and 
coolness to arise between them fatal to her influence. 
During this time no token of Lucy’s existence had 
reached him, and it was with such a thrill as might 
have welcomed a visitant from the dead, that, one 
morning as he left his own house to proceed to the 
office in which he pursued his studies, he saw before 
him at the distance of a block, yet without any inter- 
vening object to interrupt his view of her, a form 
and face resembling hers, though thinner and paler. 
The lady was approaching him, with slow and 
languid steps, but as her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground she did not perceive him, and just as his 
throbbing heart exclaimed “It is Lucy,” and he 
sprang forward to greet her, she entered a house and 
the door closed on her. The inmates of that house 
were but slightly known to him, having only lately 
moved into the street, yet he hesitated not an instant 
in ringing the bell, and inquiring of the servant who 
presented himself at the door for Miss Watson. 

‘Miss Watson, sir?’ repeated the man, “ there is 
no such person living here.” 

‘«‘ She may not live here, but I saw her enter your 
door, and I wish to speak to her.” At this moment 
Lucy crossed the hall at its further end, and he sprang 
forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lucy—Miss Watson—thank 
Heaven I see you once more !” 

A slight scream from Lucy and the tremor which 
shook her frame showed her recognition of him. 
She leaned for an instant against the wall, too faint 
for speech or action, while he clasped her hand in 
his; but a voice broke in upon his raptures and her 
agitation—a sharp, angry voice, coming from a lady 
who, leaning over the banister of the stairs, had seen 
and heard all that was passing below. 

“ Lucy—Lucy—come up here—I am waiting for 
you—this is certainly very extraordinary conduct— 
very extraordinary indeed.” 

“You shall not go,”’ said Edward Houstoun, while 
the red blood flushed to his brow, at the thought that 
his Lucy could be thus ordered. Lucy’s face glowed 
too, and there was a proud flash from her eye, yet 
she resisted his efforts to detain her, and when he 
placed himself before her to prevent her leaving him, 
she opened a door near her, and, though he followed 
her quickly through it, he was just in time to see her 
rushing up a private staircase. He would not leave 
the house without an interview, and going into one 
of the parlors he rang the bell and requested to see 
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Mrs. Blakely, the lady of the house. She came, 
looking very haughty and very angry. He apologized 
for his iatrusion, but expressed a wish to see a young 
lady, Miss Watson, who was, he perceived, under 
her care. With a yet haughtier air, Mrs. Blakely 
replied, ‘‘I am not acquainted with any young lady 
of the name of Watson. Lucy Watson—the girl 
whom you met in the hall just now—is my seamstress. 
If you wish to see her, I will send her down to you, 
though Ido not generally allow my servants to re- 
ceive their visiters here.” 

‘*T shall be happy to see her wherever you please,” 
was Edward Houstoun’s very truthful reply. 

Mrs. Blakely left him and he stationed himself at 
the door to watch for Lucy—minutes, which seemed 
to him hours, passed and she came not. At length, 
as he was about to ring the bell again, steps were 
heard approaching; he turned quickly, but it was 
not Lucy. The girl who entered handed him a sealed 
note. He tore it open and read—‘‘I dare not see 
you. When you receive this I shall have left the 
house, and, as none know whither I have gone, 
questions would be useless.” 

In an instant he was in the street, looking with 
eager eyes hither and thither for some trace of the 
lost one. He looked in vain, yet he went toward his 
office with happier feelings than he had long known. 
He knew now where Lucy was, and a thousand ex- 
pedients suggested themselves, by which he could 
not fail to see her. If he could only converse with 
her for a few minutes, he was assured he could pre- 
vail on her to leave her present position, of which 
he could not bear to think for a moment. His heart 
swelled, his brow flushed, whenever thé remem- 
brance of that position flashed upon his mind, yet he 
never for an instant regarded it as changing his re- 
lations with Lucy, or lessening his desire to call her 
his. He recollected with pleasure two circumstances 
which had scarcely been marked at the moment of 
their occurrence. The man who had opened the 
door to him, when he saw him spring forward to 
meet Lucy, had exclaimed “ Oh! it was Miss Lucy 
you meant, sir;” and the girl who handed the note 
had said, ‘‘ Mzss Lucy has gone out, sir.” It was 
evident she was not regarded by the servants as one 
of themselves—she had not been degraded by asso- 
ciation with menials. This was true. Lucy had 
made such separation on her part an indispensable 
necessity, and Mrs. Blakely had been too sensible of 
the value of one possessing so much taste and skill 
in all feminine adornments to hesitate about com- 
plying with her demand. This lady was one of the 
nouveaux riches, who occupied her life in scheming 
to attain a position to which neither birth nor educa- 
tion entitled her. The brightest dream connected 
with her present abode had been that its proximity 
to Lady Houstoun’s residence might lead to an ac- 
quaintance with one of the proudest of that charmed 
circle in which Mrs. Blakely longed to tread. 
Hitherto this had proved a dream indeed, but Edward 
Houstoun’s incursion into her domain, and the de- 
velopments made by it, might, she thought, with a 
little address, render it a reality. It was with this 


purpose that she sent a note to Lady Houstoun, re- 
questing an interview with her ona subject deeply 
connected with the honor of her family and the hap- 
piness of her son. Immediately on despatching this 
note, the servants were ordered to uncover the furni- 
ture in the drawing-room, while she herself hastened 
to assume her most becoming morning dress. Her 
labors were fruitless. ‘‘ Lady Houstoun would be 
at home to Mrs. Blakely till noon,” was the scarcely 
courteous reply to her carefully worded note. It 
was an occasion on which she could not afford to 
support her pride, and she availed herself of the per- 
mission to call. 

The interview between Lady Houstoun and Mrs. 
Blakely would have been an interesting study to the 
nice observer of character. The efforts on the part 
of the one lady to be condescending, and on that of 
the other to be dignified, were almost equally suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Blakely had seldom felt her wealth of 
so little consequence as in the presence of her com- 
manding yet simply attired hostess, and Lady Hous- 
toun had never been more disposed to assert the 
privileges of her rank, than when she heard that her 
son had forgotten his own so far as to visit on terms 
of equality—nay, if Mrs. Blakely was to be believed, 
positively to address in the style of a lover—a seam- 
stress—the seamstress of Mrs. Blakely. 

‘‘This is very painful intelligence to me, Mrs. 
Blakely—of course, you must be aware that Mr. 
Houstoun could only have contemplated a temporary 
connection with this girl. Ido not fear that in his 
most reckless moment he could have thought of such 
a mésalliance—but this young woman must be saved 
—she was a protégée of Sir Edward Houstoun, and 
for his sake must not be allowed to come to harm— 
may I trouble you to send her to me?” 

The request was given very much in the style of a 
command. Mrs. Blakely would not confess that she 
had great doubts of her power to comply with it, but 
this would have been sufficiently evident to any one 
who had marked the uncertain air and softened tone 
with which Lady Houstoun’s wishes were made 
known to Lucy. Indignant as she was at Mrs. 
Blakely’s impertinent interference, Lucy scarcely 
regretted Lady Houstoun’s acquaintance with her 
son’s feelings. We do not know that far below all 
those acknowledged impulses leading her to comply 
with the lady’s request, there did not lie some 
romantic hope that influences were astir through 
which 

“¢ Pride might be quelled and love be free,” 
but this she did not whisper even to her own heart. 

** Better that the lady should know all—she will 
act both wisely and tenderly—perhaps, for her son’s 
sake, she will aid me to leave New York.” Such 
was the only language into which she allowed even 
her thought silently to form itself. 

Arranging her simple dress with as much care as 
if she were about to meet her lover himself, Lucy 
set out for her interview with Lady Houstoun. She 
had but a short distance to traverse, but she lingered 
on her way, oppressed by a tremulous anxiety. She 
was apprehensive of she knew not what or where- 
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fore—for again and again her heart acquitted her of 
all blame. At length she is at the door—it opens, 
and, with a courtesy which the servants of Mrs. 
Blakely never show to the visiter who comes without 
carriage or attendants, she is ushered into the presence 
of Lady Houstoun. The lady fixes her eyes upon 
her as she enters, bows her head slightly in acknow- 
ledgement of her courtesy, and says coldly, ‘‘ You 
are the young woman, I suppose, whom Mrs. Blakely 
was to send me ?” 

Lucy paused for a moment, to still the throbbing of 
her heart, before she attempted to reply. The thought 
flashed through her mind, ‘‘T am a womanand young, 
and therefore she should pity me’’—but she answered 
in a low, sweet, tremulous tone—‘I am the Lucy 
Watson, madam, to whom Sir Edward Houstoun 
was so kind.”’ 

At that name a softer expression stole over the 
Lady Houstoun’s face, and she glanced quickly at a 
portrait hanging over the ample fireplace, which re- 
presented a gentleman of middle age, dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of the American army. As she 
turned her eyes again on Lucy, she saw that hers 
were fastened on the same object. 

‘You have seen Sir Edward?” she said in gentle 
tones. 

Seen him, lady !—I loved him—oh how dearly !” 

‘Honored him would be a more appropriate ex- 
pression.” 

“I loved him, lady—we are permitted to love our 
God,” said Lucy firmly. 

Lady Houstoun’s brow grew stern again—‘ And 
from this you argue, doubtless, that you have a right 
to love his son.” 

Lucy’s pale face became crimson, and she bent her 
eyes to the ground without speaking—the lady con- 
tinued—“T scarcely think that you could yourself 
have believed that Edward Houstoun intended to dis- 
honor his family by a legal connection with you.” 

The crimson deepened on Lucy’s face, but it was 
now the flush of pride, and raising her head she met 
Lady Houstoun’s eyes fully as she replied—“‘I could 
not believe that he ever designed to dishonor himself 
by ruining the orphan child of him who died in his 
father’s defence.” 

‘** And you have intended to avail yourself of his 
infatuation. The menial of Mrs. Blakely would be 
a worthy daughter, truly, of a house which has 
counted nobles among its members.” 

“Tf I have resisted Mr. Houstoun’s wishes—sepa- 
rated myself from him, and resigned all hope of even 
looking on his face again, it has not been from the 
slightest reverence for the nobility of his descent, 
but from self respect, from a regard to the nobleness 
of my own spirit. I had eaten of your bread, lady, 
and I could not do that which might grieve you—yet 
the bread which had cost me so much became bitter 
to me, and I left the home you had provided to seek 
one by my own honest labors. I have earned my 
bread, but not as a menial—not in the companionship 
of the vulgar—and this Mrs. Blakely could have told 
you.” 

‘Tf your determination was, as you say, to sepa- 


rate yourself from Mr. Houstoun, it is unfortunate that 
you should have taken up your residence so near us.” 

“‘T knew not until this morning that I was near you.” 

‘Tf you are sincere in what you say you will have 
no objection now to leave New York.” 

‘‘T have no objection to go to any place in which I 
can support myself in peace.” 

‘¢As to supporting yourself, that is of no conse- 
quence. I will—” 

‘¢‘Pardon me, Lady Houstoun, it is of the utmost 
consequence to me. I cannot again live a dependent 
on your bounty.” 

‘What can you do? Has your education been 
such that you can take the situation of governess ?”’ 

“Mr. Merton was a highly educated man, and 
Mrs. Merton an accomplished woman—it was their 
pleasure to teach me, and mine to learn from them.” 

‘‘ Accomplished! There stands a harp which has 
just been tuned by a master for a little concert we are 
to have this evening. Can you play on it?” 

Lucy drew the instrument to her and played an 
overture correctly, yet with less spirit than she would 
have done had her fingers trembled less. 

“Can you sing ?” 

Elevated above all apprehension by the indignan? 
pride which this cold and haughty questioning aroused, 
Lucy changed the music of the overture for a touch- 
ing air, and sang, with a rich, full voice, a single 
stanza of an Italian song. 

“Ttalian! Do you understand it?” 

‘<T have read it with Mr. Merton.” 

“This ‘is fortunate. I have been for weeks in 
search of a governess for a friend residing in the 
country.- I will order the carriage and take you 
there instantly—or stay—return home and put up 
your clothes. I will send a coach for you.” 

Again Lucy had vanished from Edward Houstoun’s 
world, nor could his most munificent bribes, nor 
most active cross-examination win any other informa- 
tion from Mrs. Blakely’s household, than that ‘‘ Miss 
Lucy went away in a carriage’”—a carriage whose 


description presented a fae simele of every hackney- 
‘coach. Spite of all her precautions, he suspected his 


mother; to his consciousness of her want of sym- 
pathy with his pursuits, was added a deep sense of 
injury, and his heart grew sterner, his manner colder 
and more reserved than ever. Two years more were 
passed in his studies, and a third in the long delays, 
the fruitless efforts which mark the entrance on any 
career of profitable exertion. During all this time, 
Lady Houstoun was studious to bring around him the 
loveliest daughters of affluence and rank. Graceful 
forms flitted through her halls, and the music of sweet 
voices and the gay laughter of innocent and happy 
hearts were heard within her rooms, but by all their 
attractions Edward Houstoun was unmoved. Cour- 
teous and bland to all, he never lingered by the side 
of one—no quick flush, no flashing beam told that 
even for a passing moment his heart was again awake. 
Could it be that from all this array of loveliness he 
was guarded by the memory of her who had stamped 
the impress of herself on his whole altered being? 
If the gratification of the man’s sterner ambition 
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could have atoned for the disappointment of the 
youth’s dream of love, the shadow of that memory 
would have passed from his life. Step by step he had 
risen in the opinions of men, and at length one of the 
most profound lawyers of the day sought his asso- 
ciation with himself in a case of the most intense in- 
terest, involving the honor of a lovely and much 
wronged woman. His reputation out of the halls of 
justice had already become such that many thronged 
the court to hear him. Gallant gentlemen and fair 
ladies looked down on him from the galleries—but 
far apart from these, in a distant corner, sat one 
whose tall form was enveloped in a cloak, and whose 
face was closely veiled. Beneath that cloak throbbed 
a mother’s heart, and through that veil a mother’s 
eyes sought the face she loved best on earth. He 
knew not she was there, for she rarely now asked a 
question respecting his engagements, or expressed 
any interest in his movements, yet how her ears 
drank in the music of his voice, and her eyes flashed 
back the proud light that shone in his. As she 
listened to his delineation of woman’s claims to the 
sympathy and the defence of every generous heart, 
as she heard his biting sarcasm on the cowardly 
nature that, having wronged, would now crush into 
deeper ruin his fair client, as she saw kindling eyes 
fixed upon him, and caught, when he paused for a 
moment exhausted by the rush of indignant feeling, 
the low murmur of admiring crowds, how she longed 
to cry aloud, ‘‘ My son—my son!” He speaks again. 
Higher and higher rises his lofty strain, bearing along 
with it the passions of the multitude. He ceases— 
and, as if touched by an electric shock, hundreds 
spring at once to their feet. The emphatic ‘‘ Silence” 
of the venerable judge hushes the shout upon their 
lips, but the mother has seen that movement, and, 
bursting into tears of proud, triumphant joy, she finds 
her way below, and is in the street before the verdict 
which his eloquence has won has been pronounced. 
Edward Houstoun had fitted up a room in his 
mother’s house as a study, and over his accustomed 
seat hung his father’s portrait. To that room he went 
on his return from the scene we have described. 
Beneath the portrait stood one who seldom entered 
there. She turned at the opening of the door—the 
lip, usually so firmly compressed, was quivering with 
emotion, and those stern eyes were full of tears. She 
advanced to him, drew near and resting her head 
upon his shoulder whispered, ‘‘I, too, am a woman 
needing tenderness—shut not your heart against me, 
my son, for without you I am alone in the world.” 
The proud spirit had bent, the sealed fountain was 
opened, and, as he clasped his arms around her, the 
tears of mother and son mingled—but amidst the joy 
of this reunion Edward Houstoun felt more deeply 
than he had done for long months the desolation that 
had fallen on his life. Huis heart had been silent—it 
now spoke again and sad were its tones. 
Itissummer. The courts are closed, and all who 
can are escaping from the city’s heat to the cool, re- 
freshing shades of the country. Wo to those who 
remain! The pestilence has stretched her wings 
over them. The shadow and the silence of death has 


fallen on their deserted streets. The yellow fever is 
in New York—introduced, it is said, by ships from 
the West Indies. Before it appeared Edward Hous- 
toun was far away. He was traveling to recruit his 
exhausted powers—to Niagara, perhaps into Canada, 
and in the then slow progress of news, he was little 
likely to be recalled by any intelligence from the city. 
His mother was one of the first who had sickened. 
And where were now the fair forms that had encir- 
cled her in health—where the servants who had 
ministered with obsequious attention to her lightest 
wish? All were fled, for no gratified vanity—no 
low cupidity, can give courage for attendance on the 
bed of one in whose breath death is supposed to lurk. 
The devotedness of love, the self sacrifice of Christian 
Charity, are the only impulses for such a deed. Yet 
over the sufferer is bending one whose form in its 
perfect development has richly fulfilled its early pro- 
mise, and whose face is more beautiful in the gentle 
strength and thoughtfulness of womanhood than it 
had been in all its early brightness. In her peaceful 
home, where the reverent love of her young pupils 
and the confidence of their parents had made her 
happy, Lucy had heard from one of Lady Houstoun’s 
terrified domestics of the candition in which she had 
been left, and few hours sufficed to bring her to her 
side. Days and nights of the most assiduous watch- 
fulness, cheered by no companionship, follow, and 
then the physician, as he stands beside his patient and 
marks her regular breathing, her placid sleep, and 
the moisture on her brow, whispers ‘‘ You have saved 
her.”’ 

We will not linger to describe the emotions with 
which Lady Houstoum, awaking from this long and 
tranquil slumber, exhausted, but no longer delirious, 
first recognized her nurse. At first, no doubt, painful 
recollections were aroused, but with the feebleness 
of childhood had returned much of its gentleness and 
susceptibility, and Lucy was at once so tender and so 
cheerful, that very soon her ministerings were re- 
ceived with unalloyed pleasure. 

Sickness is a heavenly teacher to those who will 
open their hearts to her. Lady Houstoun arose to a 
new life. She had stood so near to death that she 
seemed to have looked upon earth in the light of 
eternity. In that light rank and title, with all their 
lofty associations and splendid accompaniments, 
faded away, while true nobleness, the nobleness 
which dwells in the Christian precept, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies—do good to those that despitefully use you,” 
stood out in all its beauty and excellence. 

As soon as Lady Houstoun could be removed with 


safety, she went, by the advice of her physician, to 


her country seat. Lucy would now have returned to 
her pupils—she feared every day lest Edward Hous- 
toun should appear, and a new contest be necessary 
with his feelings and her own—but Lady Houstoun 
still pleaded her imperfectly restored health as reason 
for another week’s delay, and Lucy could not resist 
her pleadings. 

It was afternoon, and Lucy sat in the library, which 
was in the rear of the house, far removed from its pub- 
lic entrance. Spenser’s Faery Queen was in her hand, 
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but she had turned from its witching pages to gaze 
upon the title page, on which was written, in Edward 
Houstoun’s hand, ‘‘ June 24th, 17—.” It was the day, 
as Lucy well remembered, on which he had first re- 
vealed his love, and chosen his career in life. She | 
was aroused from her reverie by Lady Houstoun’s 
entrance. As she held the door open the bright sun- | 
light from an opposite window threw a shadow on | 


the floor which made Lucy’s heart throb painfully. 


She looked eagerly forward—a manly form entered 
and stood before her. She could not turn from the 
pleading eyes which were fixed with such intense 
earnestness on hers. With a bewildered, half-con- 
scious air she rose from her chair. He came near 
her and extended his arms. One glance at the smiling 
Lady Houstoun showed Lucy that her interdict was 
removed, and the next instant she lay in speechless 
joy once more upon her lover’s bosom. 
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Tue forest bowers are o’er me like a roof, 
Through which the sunliglit melts in golden green, 
And sprinkles shrub and moss. Resplendent June 
Now wields the sceptre, and the earth and sky 
Are in their brightest beauty. Everywhere 

The laurels are one gorgeous mass of bloom, 
Skirting my steps, high arching overhead, 

And brightening shadowy coverts far within 
With floral glory. As I slowly wend 

Along the grassy road, displaying ruts 

Cut by the wood-cart, every delicate breeze 
Wafts the strong fragrance of the bass-wood on, 
Extracted by the dampness of the dew 

Still lingering in the hollows. Long stretched roots 
Bulge from the soft black mould and faded leaves, 
And moss stands thick upon the scattered rocks 
And trunks laid prostrate. In the open fields, 

The sun lets down its broad and brilliant sheet, 
Ripening the strawberry in the grassy depths, 
And stemming the rich wheat; its cloudless glow 
Beats on the brow, and makes the frame wax faint 
And drowsy; but in these dim shaded vaults 
Breathes a soft. coolness, gliding round each limb 
And bracing it to vigor. Glimmering light 
Before me tells an opening in the woods; 

The tall trees break away, and broadly spreads 

A glade of soft, low grass, thick spangled o’er 
With the white clover, as though flakes of snow 
Had just been showered upon it, and the air 

Is loaded with the odor. Murmurs sweet 
Announce a rill, and from a narrow cleft, 

Lined with wet moss, I mark large glancing drops 
Falling within a shallow cup of rock, 

Whence bends a glittering streak of liquid steel, 
And forms the little snakelike runnel seen 

Only by the keen sparkle of its eye 

Amidst its ambush shrubs. But now the road 
Slants downward, and the summits of the trees 
Are seen within the valley; spaces bright 

Glitter between the wide breaks of the woods, 
Showing the lake is near; a sudden curve 

Ends the descent, and like a plain of glass 

The waters spread before me. One green wall 
Of foliage circles the pure, lovely sheet, 
Untouched by man. A hemlock, undermincd, 
Has fallen within the flood, its sloping top 
Impending o’er deep waters where the pike 
Waits for his prey. <A fringe of bending grass 

Is round the margin, whilst the narrow coves 

Are covered with the lily’s broad flat leaves, 
Bristling with golden balls; with sandy tips 
Points jut into the lake, and pebbly belts 

Receive the tiny ripples as they run 

Darkening beneath the breezes. In deep gold 


The sunset smiles, suffusing the west-woods 

With a soft radiance, and upon the lake 

Gleaming in splendid hues; the whole wild scene 
Is lighted up as with a glory; sweet 

The charm of solitude on all around; 

The world is here forgotten, and the soul 

Drinks the pure peace that faintly shadows Heaven. 


Here dwelt an aged forest chief. ‘The last 

Of the Chihocki that once roamed these hills 

And glided o’er this water. Brave and strong 

The tribe, and the Great Spirit on their path 

Smiled long and kindly. But at length they heard 
Upon their distant hunts the crashing sound 

Of axes, and their eyes, from mountain tops, 

Lit upon smokes upcurling from the glades 

And valleys of the streams. With sickening hearts, 
They kindled their last solemn council-fire, 

Danced their last dance, and left their home forever. 
All but their chieftain. He, with fierce disdain, 
Taunted their craven spirits ; pointed stern 

To the green mounds that held their fathers’ ashes, 
And then, with hand uplifted to the sky, 

And his broad front reared proudly to their look, 
Swore by Manitto that he ne’er would leave 

The lake and forests where his infant form 

Had swung in its tree-cradle, and which saw 

His youth and manhood crowned with warrior-fame. 
They left him. Years passed by. The white men swept 
All round the lake, but left this sylvan spot 

To its unshorn and beautiful repose. 

Amidst the maple hills his rifle crashed, 

Within the alder coverts lurked his traps, 

And o’er the waters of the lake his spear 

Gleamed for its spoil. The casual hunter saw 

His withered figure stealing through the woods, 
And the trim fisher from the neighboring town 
Marked, as reclined he, weary, in his tent, 

The Indian’s deep-red torch upon the lake, 
Gleaming amidst the dark and sultry night 

Like some fierce monster’s eye. At length his form 
Bent with time’s heavy burthen, and he looked 

A hemlock slowly dying with mossed top. 

At last, one autumn eve, when every gust 

Stripped from the woods their leaves, a hunter went 
For shelter to the lowly wigwam set 

Against a rock. He raised the blanket-door, 

And found the Indian dead upon his mat. 

He bore him to a hollow in the wood 

And gave him to the earth. Since then the lake 
Has seemed deserted by its guardian spirits. 

Tender and touching was the old man’s love 

For this, his native scene. An emblem he 

Of memory clinging fondly to the past. 


~ 
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this alarming intelligence from a fisherman. Under 
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‘Sarr ho!” sung the look-out at the mast-head. 

‘“¢ Sail ho!’ echoed the man at the fore. | 

We all started and looked around. It was a cold, 
lowering day, and a drizzling rain shut in the horizon 
within comparitively narrow bounds. Those of us on 
deck, therefore, looked in vain for the white canvas 
of the stranger.’ Once I fancied that I caught sight of 
it; but a second glance proved that what I saw was 
only a breaker in the distance, whitening the dark 
and troubled sky. The captain, who had the keenest 
eye of us all, after scrutinizing the seaboard with a 
searching glance to no purpose, hailed the mast-head. 

‘¢'W hereaway 2” he cried. 

‘¢ Broad on the weather beam.” 

‘¢ What is she like ?” ' 

‘“A frigate, I should say, sir—and in chase.” 

‘¢Ah!? muttered the captain involuntarily, but the 
tone was so low that only those on the quarter-deck 
heard it.. 

‘< They are crowding their canvas, sir,” continued 
the look-out. 

‘‘ All hands make sail!’ shouted the captain in 
lion-like tones of command, leaping on a gun as he 
spoke. 

The sound of the boatswain’s whistle and the rush 
of the crew were simultaneous. I never saw such 
a change as those few, short, quick words of com- 
mand produced. The men had been loitering idly 
about, some skulking under the carriages, others 
dozing in the tops, and a crowd here and there re- 
lating or listening toa yarn. At the hurried conver- 
sation between the quarter-deck and the mast-head, 
they had pricked up their ears, though without chang- 
ing their positions; but now, like hounds slipped 
from the leash at the hunter’s cry, they jumped to the 
ropes, scoured up the ratlins, and the next instant 
were out on the yards, shaking our superabundant 
canvas to the breeze. 

Nor was their alacrity without causc. Every one 
remembers the terror which the appearance of the 
Argus, in the summer of 1813, occasioned on the 
coast of England, when, capturing and burning her 
prizes almost under the guns of Portsmouth, she 
spread such alarm in London that no underwriter 
would insure. With a like reckless daring to that 
displayed by the unfortunate Allen, our captain, rely- 
ing on the speed of his craft, had carried us within 
sight of Dover; and, as in the case of the Argus, by 
the time we had taken a dozen prizes, the whole 
coast was alarmed, and orders had been sent down 
by the telegraph for three fast sailing frigates to put 
to sea and capture us at every risk. The very day 
before that of which I now speak, we had received 


such circumstances, had prudence been consulted, 
we would immediately have left the vicinity. But 
the captain had set his heart on the capture of a rich 
prize that was daily expected from the Baltic with a 
large amount of specie on board; and being already 
in the Straits, he resolved to dash forward, run the 
gauntlet of the fleet, and make his way back into the 
Atlantic through the German Ocean. 

The perilous nature of our position can be under- 
stood even by the landsman, who will take up a map 
and observe the extreme narrowness of the sea oppo- 
site Dover. Just in the very narrowest part of the 
Strait we were now. A strong northerly breeze was 
blowing, against which we made what headway we 
could, the spray often, however, flying to the foretop, 
so dead was the thump with which we plunged into 
the opposing seas. Consequently, when the frigate 
was discovered, we were running right into her jaws. 
To keep on was certain destruction. Our sole hope 
consisted in changing our route and retracing our 
track; but even this afforded only a slight chance 
of escape, as the sea in that direction was by this 
time thronged with cruisers. But there was no other 
resort. Each man, even to the humblest of the crew, 
knew this as well as the captain; and there was, 
consequently, a simultaneous pause, while a hundred 
eyes turned toward the quarter-deck. 

‘“ Ease your helm, quarter-master !”” thundered the 
officer of the deck, ‘‘let go main-tack, lee braces 
and after bowlines—main-sail haul!” he added, in 
quick succession, while his orders were executed as 
if by magic. 

We had been, I have said, threshing through the 
head sea, but as the evolutions I have recorded took 
place, the ship came slowly around, the huge canvas 
flapped heavily for an instant as it lost the wind, 
and then bellying witha quick jerk filled on the other 
tack. 

“Tet go and haul!” shouted the officer of the deck; 
and, with a graceful and easy curtsy, like a fair girl 
entering a ball-room, our gallant little craft bowed 
over, and, taking the wind on her starboard quarter, 
ran off at the rate of nine knots an hour, the waters 
flashing and sparkling as they whirled away from her 
rudder. 

‘“‘ They ’ll be fleet steeds that catch us,” said a voice 
at my elbow, quoting a line of a then popular song. 

“Not so sure of that,” I responded, on seeing a 
fellow reefer beside me. ‘‘ We are ina deuced sharp 
corner, and not a foot of room toturn in. Then it 
is getting as thick as a night-cap. Our best chance 
is to give him our heels, if we can, and get into the 
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more open channel; but if that fails, as I fear it will, 
we must hug the French coast and make one of 
Johnny Crapeaw’s ports asa last resort; but before 
we can do that we may be driven on his cursed iron- 
bound shore. I can almost hear the surge booming 
on it now.” 

‘“ No fear of being forced into such an extremity,” 
replied my companion; “though we are ina bit of a 
scrape,” he added, after a pause, more seriously. 
““ My hope is that yonder frigate cannot sail as fast 
as we do: why, the little Swallow is a credit to her 
name—see how she skims along!” 

We were indeed flying over the waters with a 
wonderful velocity; and I confessed to myself I had 
never seen our ship do better. She seemed, too, as 
if conscious of her perilous situation, and resolute 
to strain every nerve in order to escape. The cap- 
tain continued to crowd on canvas, until even the 
old quartermaster at the helm began to cast uneasy 
glances up at the spars, which were now bending in 
the gale like willow wands, while the lee shrouds 
curved out to windward as a pennon when it first 
takes the wind. Once or twice I thought the masts 
would jump out. But imminent as-~was the danger 
of carrying away our Spars, we soon saw that we 
must run the risk, if we expected to keep our own 
against our gigantic adversary ; for the look-out con- 
tinued to report that the stranger was fast gaining 
on us, and indeed the matter was soon placed beyond 
a doubt tothe most skeptical, by the pursuer being 
visible from the decks. The drizzling rain, at this 
instant, cleared partially off. With the aid of our 
glasses we speedily made the stranger out to be an 
English frigate of the largest size, coming down with 
every sail drawing, and rolling the water in cataracts 
of foam before him. At the rate at which he was 
advancing he would be up with us before dark. 

‘Tf the wind would only lull,” I heard the Heuten- 
ant say in a whisper to his subordinate. 

But it did not lull. The elements seemed to be 
against us. Every moment we became more and 
more unable, in consequence of the increasing gale, 
to cope with our more powerful adversary. In a 
light wind I felt sure we could run away from any 
thing ever launched in the British seas; but the same 
force which now pressed us down into the water, 
just enabled the heavier frigate to carry all sail to ad- 
vantage. Never before had our little craft met an 


adversary so formidable. Hitherto she had borne off 


the palm of speed. Was she now to fail us in this 
crisis? The skipper walked the quarter-deck with 
steps of constantly increasing velocity, pausing now 
and then at the end of his circumscribed path to cast 
a flashing look at our pursuer; and I fancied that, 
short as were the intervals, the decreasing distance 
between the frigate and ourselves was more per- 
ceptible at every pause. Oh! how I longed for some 
magician’s power to infuse superhuman speed into 
our little craft. I would have sacrificed my right 
arm, at that hour, to have distanced the proud English- 


man, and I knew, by the compressed lips and excited. 


countenances around me, that there were scores on 
board who would have done the same. 





“To think of the pretty Swallow, after all her 
luck, falling into the Englisher’s hands, G— d—’em,”’ 
said an old salt, nigh me, energetically squirting his 
tobacco juice overboard as he spoke. 

“ Aye! I would’nt mind their prisons so much if 
she could only escape,” said another. ‘‘ What a 
beauty she is! Now do but look at those masts— 
thin, raking, tapering—why, there isn’t a craft from 
old Boston down to Baltimore that is half so pretty, 
tomyeye. Is there to yours, Jack?” 

‘No, that there aint,” growled the old sea-dog. 
‘But what’s the use of it all if she’s to fall into the 
claws of John Bull? I almost wish the skipper would 
blow her up first.” 

‘¢ Howsomever,” said his companion, giving a 
long look to leeward, and hitching up his trowsers as 
he spoke, “‘ I would n’t wonder if we dodged her yet. 
Hereaway’s the open channel, and we may yet get 
into it by dark. Besides, if we can’t, the French 
coast must be close in here—curse this drizzle, I say, 
it makes every thing as dim as a night-watch—and, 
so be, we may make Boulogne.” 

‘‘No—no,” replied his messmate, shaking his head 
mournfully, ‘“he’ll be up with us afore then. Be- 
sides, in this fog, we might run on the shoals, and 
every soul be lost—though, damme,” he added 
quickly, ‘I don’t know but what that would be bet- 
ter than being taken, and having to march up the 
Englisher’s side, one by one, to be handcufled, like 
sheep going to the shambles.” 

The remarks of the indignant veteran fully con- 
firmed my worst fears, and bore me out in what I 
had expressed to my fellow reefer nearly an hour be- 
fore. Yet still I hoped with him, against these con- 
victions, that we would be able to keep our own un 
til we got into the more open channel and night 
came on, when we might possibly escape. Influ- 
enced thus, as the old sea-dog moved grumbling 
away, I turned and fixed my eyes on the shadowy 
horizon in the direction of the French coast. In 
ordinary weather the outline of the land would have 
been easily perceptible, but now the mist was so 
heavy that I gazed long and anxiously before I could 
detect any signs of our vicinity to the rock-bound 
shore. The rain, however, began finally to slacken ; 
but the gale increased as the mist lifted. The dark, 
leaden-colored clouds, which had hung across the 
face of the firmament during the whole afternoon, 
now stooped lower down and went hurrying by with 
increased velocity : the breeze had a fresher taste to 
it; and, on every hand, the white caps of the billows 
gleamed up in quicker succession : while the contrast 
between the gloom of the sky above, the dark transpa- 
rent surges below, and the spectral whiteness of the 
foam, breaking all around us, became more intense 
and startling. Suddenly I heard a wild ery. I looked 
up. A diver went hastening by, shoreward, scream- 
ing in anticipation of the coming storm; and, at the 
same instant, the white line of the surf on the French 
coast flashed out in the distance, ghastly and wild. 

‘There it comes,” said a voice at my elbow, and 
I turned hastily around, just in time to see a gush of 
fire issue from one of the ports of the frigate, while, 
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instantaneously, the roar of a cannon came booming 
across the deep. I watched the ball richochetting 
from wave to wave until it plunged into the sea a 
cable’s length or more distant. 

Involuntarily I turned and looked down the chan- 
nel. A moment’s scrutiny satisfied me that escape 
in that quarter was now impossible, for the frigate, at 
the rate at which she was overhauling us, would 
be up with us long before we could hope to get 
into the opener sea. There still remained, however, 
the chance of reaching Boulogne, or some smaller 
French port on the coast. 

‘He will hull us the next shot,” said my fellow 
reefer, as a ball dashed into the water close to us, 
actually flinging the spray over the deck. ‘‘ You are 
right, Danforth, we are done for this time.” 

‘“‘ Nay, let us hope,” I said, against my better judg- 
ment, ‘‘ we are closing in with the coast rapidly, and 
may make a harbor before he can catch us yet.” 

‘‘Not if he flings his metal in that fashion,” was 
the rejoinder, as another shot whistled along; ‘it has 
gone through the main-top-sail, by the Lord!” 

The fire of the frigate now began to be rapid and 
heavy. She comprehended, by this time, our design, 
and though there was little chance of its success, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, for the coast 
was rocky and dangerous, and had shipwrecked many 
a gallant craft before, she appeared determined to run 
no risk, but to cripple us if possible at once. And 
admirably were her guns served. I fancy I can hear, 
even at this distance of time, the sharp, regular ring- 
ing of the metal, as the intonations swept down to us 
over that fast whitening waste; while every report 
was like a knell to our anxious hearts, for a shot in 
our foretop, or other critical point, would, by dis- 
abling us, have laid us at once at the mercy of our 
foe. We watched the balls, therefore, as they sped 
down toward us on their sinister errand, and a feel- 
ing of joy burst from us to find we were still materi- 
ally uninjured. 

On drove our gallant little craft, like a sea-bird 
swept before the hurricane, and fast followed our 
gigantic pursuer, rapidly looming up behind. The 
wind continued to freshen. Indeed, it was now blow- 
ing a hurricane. The late enormous billows gradu- 
ally became flattened before the increasing tempest, 
which tore off their crests, with a giant’s grasp, carry- 
ing the spray at a vast distance through the air. The 
roar of the wind became momently more and more 
deafening in the rigging. We had been compelled, 
more than once, to reduce sail, but though not half 
our canvas was.now spread, we drove before the 
hurricane with even increased velocity. The sky,. 
which so lately had been universally of a forbidding 
lead color, was clearing off to the north, where a spot 
of blue was already visible, while the dark clouds 
overhead, whirling over and over as the gale hurried 
them along, were swept down to leeward, until they 
collected in a vast, black mass, over the French 
coast, where they hung, an omen of disaster. 

Toward that coast we now turned with desperate 
hope. We could see it running far away toward the 
south-east, distinguishable by the line of breakers, 


and the lights of the fishing villages here and there; 
but the shore was so beset with rocks and shoals that 
I trembled when I thought of the wild night in which 
we were to approach it. As the gale increased, the 
aspect of the coast became more and more terrible. 
The waves were driving on the land with fearful 
velocity, tossing their crests madly as they chased 
each other in the gloom. At intervals, I could hear 
the thunder of the surf, and even fancy I saw the 
foam flung high up on the face of the cliffs. The 
gulls and divers flew wildly overhead, filling the 
darkening twilight with their clanging cries; while 
streaks of ominous red began to break through the 
rampart of clouds, and cast a lurid and foreboding 
aspect across the scene. 

The chase was now approaching its climax. Be- 
fore us, for miles along the coast, stretched an im- 
mense shoal, over which the waves broke in whirl- 
winds of foam. Along the whole distance I could 
see no opening into the comparatively smooth water 
beyond, which here formed a sort of sheltered road- 
stead of considerable width. The resolution, however, 
with which the captain kept on, assured me that he 
was determined to perish in the breakers, rather than 
surrender. The frigate followed in our wake as if 
equally reckless, her guns still rging rapidly across 
the night. 

But now a new agent appeared on the scene. The 
coast of France was, at that time, studded with small 
fortifications to protect the inhabitants from maraud- 
ing incursions of the English; and three of these bat- 
teries crowned as many favorable points on the shore 
ahead. We had noticed the lights flashing to and fro 
as if the garrisons were alarmed, but the distance, at 
first, had been so great as to attractno attention. The 
rate, however, at which we advanced, soon brought 
us into their vicinity, and while gazing at the formid- 
able shoals I was suddenly startled by a cannon ball 
from the shore, which whizzed overhead. Almost 
simultaneously a second battery opened its fire; and, 
in less time than I have taken to describe the occur- 
rence, we were the target of a concentric cannonade. 

‘‘ Bring me the rockets I got in Boulogne,” said the 
captain, quickly. ‘‘ We must exchange signals with 
them; it is lucky I learnt the cue. This new peril 
may be turned to our advantage.” 

The rockets were hurried on deck, and sent up; 
and before their thousand sparks had fallen simmer- 
ing in the water, the guns of the fort were turned on 
our pursuer. But he appeared reckless of the danger 
that now threatened him. Like a hound which has 
once tasted blood, he seemed determined to pursue 
his prey even into the jaws of the lion. 

It became now an anxious question whether, after 
all, he would not succeed. Nor was it long before 
the ray of hope which had lightened our bosoms when 
the forts began to fire on the frigate, died gradually 
out, for the enemy was rapidly overhauling us, and 
in a very short time would be able to send us to the 
bottom with a broadside. Yet I could not help ad- 
miring the gallant style in which he advanced. Roll- 
ing the water in volumes of foam before him, he 
staggered along before the gale. Each rope was neatly 
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arranged, and every thing showed that care and 
finish which makes a thorough man-of-war so like a 
highly groomed and mettled courser. But when I 
thought of our apparently inevitable destiny, I turned 
from the pursuer, the cause of it all, with a muttercd 
curse. 

Meantime the cannonade was becoming furious on 
both sides; and though, by a miracle, we had escaped 
so far, we could not expect this immunity to con- 
tinue. The guns of the fort were plied with increased 
vigor, alld we saw the shot ploughing up the water on 
every side in the vicinity of the frigate. The spec- 
tacle soon became so magnificent as to withdraw my 
thoughts, for a moment, from the contemplation of 
our peril. The night had set in, and it was quite 
dark overhead; while over the French coast still 
hung that black battlement of clouds. But this ebon 
canopy was now fearfully lit up with the fiery traek 
of bombs, which, like so many meteors, crossed the 
sky incessantly. Behind us, in the back ground, was 
the dark hull of the frigate, now shrouded in partial 
gloom, and now illuminated for a moment with the 
blaze of her guns, until every rope and spar stood out 
in bold relief. 

We were now approaching the line of foam which 
marked the position of the shoals. As the breakers 
dashed up, white and ghastly, out of the gloom ahead, 
I shrank back with a thrill of horror, and involun- 
tarily clutched a rope. Was there no other alterna- 
tive? Must we be the prey of those wild waters? 
As I eagerly asked myself this question I looked 
around. But on the countenances of neither crew 
nor officer was a gleam of hope discernible. Every 
man looked as if death was inevitable, and there was 
a stern, rigid expression on the faces of all, the index 
of that fierce hatred which led them to prefer destruc- 
tion before a surrender. But even had there been 
any thought of yielding to the foe, it would now have 
been too late; for the wind and current were setting 
so fiercely in the direction of the shore, that no vessel, 
however weatherly, could have made an offing. The 
captain no longer paced the quarter-deck, but stood 
holding to the mizzen rigging, straining his sight 
across the white and troubled waters that boiled 
under our fore-foot. The muscles of the mouth were 
rigidly compressed, and I fancied I saw a look of 
pain in the contracted brow. Could it be that, even 
while summoning all his energies for the crisis which 
was at hand, a doubt tortured his mind as to his right 
to sacrifice the lives of his men on a punctilio of 
honor? No! it could not be remorse of conscience 
I beheld on that noble forehead. It was the thought 
of his distant home—of his young and newly wedded 
wife—of the terrible blow the news of his death 
would inflict on her, sending her out to struggle with 
the cold world alone. Once, during that awful mo- 
ment, I saw him turn his eyes in the direction of the 
Atlantic, as if he would have penetrated, if he could, 
the dim distance across which lay his home. Then 
the moment of ‘weakness passed. He turned once 
more toward the raging surf. Suddenly he started— 
his keen eye seemed to penetrate the gloom. Isaw 


a flush shoot over his face, and instantaneously that’ 
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lion-like voice towered over the din, infusing courage 
and hope into every heart. 

‘Helm a-lee—h-a-a-ard!” he shouted—“ forward, 
there! don’t you see a channel between the rocks?” 

Every heart beat quicker at the words. Was there 
a chance, then, of escape? We sprang to look into 
the gloom. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” shouted a dozen voices, a little 
ashamed that the sharp eye of the captain should 
have detected the passage first; for there it was, 
plainly distinguishable—a sheet of dark green water 
amid the waste of foam that boiled over the shoal. 

A hundred hands sprang to be ready to man the 
yards, for the opening was close aboard, and the sails 
would have to be laid nearly flat to carry us through. 
Indeed, it seemed incredible that we could pass the 
entrance without striking, for it was narrow, wind- 
ing, and intersected with rocks. But we had no time 
for idle speculation. Our gallant little craft was driv- 
ing toward it with the speed of a race-horse. Now 
that we were close to a stationary object, liké the 
shoal, we could, for the first time, Judge of the tre- 
mendous velocity at which we were going, nor did 
the foam, borne on the wind, fly swifter than we. 

‘‘ Ward—h-a-arder !—stand by there!” thundered 
the captain. 

CAyvrayesire 

On we drove. In that fearful moment I held my 
breath involuntarily with awe—my pulsation seemed 
suspended—I stood incapable of motion. We glanced 
by the outer shoals, and I saw the waters whitening 
around us. But the danger was not over. A con- 
siderable portion of the channel yet remained to be 
passed. We could behold the somewhat winding 
outline of the dark waters fringed with foam, stretch- 
ing away almost a cable’s length in advance. To 
add to the peril, the helm was no longer manageable. 
Borne onward with the current we could only await 
our destiny in silence. Those terrible moments I 
shall never forget. Suddenly a breaker swept over 
the bow, driving us to larboard in the direction of a 
rock, over which the waves broke in a whirlwind of 
foam. Nearer and nearer we drifted toward the fatal 
shoal. There was a moment’s suspense, and I thought 
we touched. Involuntarily I clutched the rope, which 
I held, tighter in my grasp. The ship seemed to stag- 
ger, and quivered in every timber. The delay of a 
second, at that crisis, would have split her to atoms; 
but, fortunately, just then a gigantic billow struck 
us under the counter, lifting us bodily out of the 
water; and the gallant craft, starting forward as if 
she felt the spur, scraped the surface of the roclx, and 
the next instant was in the smooth water beyond. 

These events had passed in such rapid succession, 
as almost to deprive me of the power of sensation; 
but my first thought, on perceiving our present safety, 
was to look for the enemy’s frigate. Could she, too, 
escape that fearful shoal ? 

The frigate was still outside the reef, but close in 
to.it, driving along at an awful rate, under a close- 
reefed topsail and fore-course. She had obviously 
fallen into the error of fancying there was no danger 
as long as we kept on; but now, all at once, she 
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seemed to wake to her peril on seeing the breakers 
roaring under her lee. Her guns ceased—the hoarse 
sound of the trumpet came to my ears, and instan- 
taneously, as if by magic, her immense yards swung 
around, and she came slowly up toward the wind. 
There was a coolness and precision in her bearing 
that extorted our admiration. Even the French gar- 
risons seemed to respect. her desperate situation ; 
their fire ceased, and the gunners gazed on in 
silence. 

The issue was not long in doubt. For a moment 
the head of the frigate struggled up against the wind ; 
but in that fearful tempest she could do nothing; 
wind and waves combined were too much for her; 
and, after a desperate attempt, she fell off, and began 
to drift, broadside on, toward the rocks. A cry of 
horror burst from us. We gazed aghast! There was 
an interval of suspense, continuing while you might 
have counted twenty, during which that dark hull 
swept toward the breakers—then came a crash, a 
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wild cry, and the frigate, with her living freight, dis- | 


appeared in the vortex. 
I could not, at first, believe what I saw. But the 


instant previous the tall and gallant ship had been | 


there—could she have vanished so utterly in the 
twinkling of aneye? At that momenta break in the 
clouds let in a gleam of angry light on the scene. I 
looked eagerly for some sign of the frigate. Some- 
thing like a mast heaved up and thensank. It was 
the last vestige of her we ever saw. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed from the period 
when we entered the breakers, to that in which the 
man-of-war went down. The hurry—the rush of 
emotions during that crowded interval, no pen is 
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adequate to describe. And now, when the eventful 
moments were terminated by this terrible tragedy, 
and six hundred human beings found a grave before 
our eyes, the effect was stunning. Shuddering, I 
closed my eyes to shut out the terrible sight; and I 
had been inhuman, indeed, if a prayer for their souls 
had not ascended simultaneously with thanksgivings 
for our own delivery. 

We could do nothing for our unfortunate foes. No 
boat could have lived in that surf. Indeed, our own 
safety was still a problem. To escape one peril we 
had courted another, and now hadarocky shore under 
our lee, with a perfect hurricane abroad. Neither 
was there any port within sight, where we might 
find refuge. We could only endeavor to keep an 
offing, and run down the coast, in the hope that the 
gale would abate, or a harbor present itself. 

All through the watches of that night the death-cry 
from the frigate rung in my ears ; and, at times, voices 
would seem to my excited imagination to be calling 
for help from the deep. Morning at length dawned, 
and the gale somewhat abated. We looked around. 
The coast was strewn with wrecks of fishing-smacks. 
Not a square-rigged vessel was in sight. We alone, 
of all in that vicinity, had rode out the storm, and 
when we came to anchor in the little port of Piron, 
the simple inhabitants looked on us almost as risen 
from the dead. 

None of the frigate’s crew ever reached the shore 
alive. But the beach was, for several days after- 
ward, strewed with her dead bodies. And, to this 
day, the inhabitants of that coast tell of the fearful 
shipwreck of the English man-of-war. 
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BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





AGAIN float through my bosom 
The memories of the Past! 

Of pleasures long departed— 
Too beautiful to last, 

Of hopes I fondly cherished, 
Then sadly from me cast. 


And like a pale, dim halo 
That wraps the mystic moon, 

Once more thou look’st upon me, 
Who left me all too soon— 

Ere youth’s bright dreams had perished 
In manhood’s fiery noon. 


Again does boyhood’s gladness 
Thrill through my weary breast, 

As when, in summer’s starlight, 
My lip to thine was prest, 

And I deemed my spirit never 
Could be on earth so blest. 


As fades the stars’ pure glory 
Before the dawning ray, 

So thou, from those who loved thee, 
Passed, like a dream, away— 

My love the only fetter 
That bade thy spirit stay. 


And when earth’s luring pleasures 
Around my pathway shine, 

Thy memory keeps me sinless, 
As with a power divine; 

For I see thee gazing on me— 
Thy hand is clasped in mine. 


Oh! from thy starry dwelling, 
Beloved and early lost, 

If e’er with olden memories 
Thy sunny path be crost, 

Guide safe my life’s frail vessel, 
On sorrow’s ocean tost. 


I miss thee from the forest 
Where first I breathed my love, 
I tread alone the pathway 
‘Where we were wont to rove, 
But I know thy presence gladdens 
A brighter home above. 


And when the twilight’s shadow 
First darkens o’er the sea, 

I feel thy blessed presence 
And wish that I were free; 

For thine angel-hand doth beckon 
My spirit up to thee. 
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BY HORACE GREELY. 





Years, long years ago, away by the blue Merrt- 
Mac, the raptures of fish-beguiling burst upon my 
tiny youth. Not directly, instantly, like a gleam of 
lightning; for [remember that I used to look curi- 
ously down upon the little minnows in the wimpling 
brook I crossed on my weary way to the district 
school, with a simple joy in their agile existence, and 
with hardly a wish to lure them from their proper 
element to gratify a lust of conquest, or of grosser 
appetite. And then that first day that thou and I, 
dear only brother! wandered a mile adown the 
brook, through tangled and cooling alders, outwardly 
bent on the seduction of some unguarded members of 
the finny tribe, I rather suspect there was no relent- 
less purpose in our hearts—sure am I none was 
evinced in our acts. The formidable black-snake 
that twined among and looked down on us from the 
low branches overhead, we eyed with interest and 
nimbly made away from, as became youngsters of 
six and seven; the tadpoles we caught in a conve- 
nient swamp-hole were large and numerous—we had 
come out for sport, were not fastidious as to its cha- 
racter, and here were what we cozld catch in abund- 
ance—they could not decline our attentions. But as 
for the sly fellows with fins, I rather guess they did 
not trouble us much, nor we them. No doubt an old 
trout or so looked out from his lair under a root inthe 
deep shadow, and, seeing what sort of chaps were 
tolling for him, grinned his gills nearly wrong side 
out, and cut sundry didoes with his tail at the idea of 
such larks undertaking to put ‘‘the cumbether,” as 
Patrick says; upon him. Of course, the joke spread 
—when was there ever a joke at one’s own expense 
which cid not spread?—yet we got small amends for 
our contribution to the hilarity of brookdom. I reckon 
one nibble between us—perhaps from a shiner, more 
likely from a stick under water—would be a liberal 
estimate for the direct net result of that day’s sport. 
There was a good deal of incidental fun in it, how- 
ever, which did not require our fishing-tackle to be 
kept in hand throughout that long summer afternoon. 
The state of our wardrobe at night showed plainly 
that brook and line could not conveniently be carried 
where we had been. 

No—it must have been two years later that the 
joy of Angling burst upon me. I was back again on 
our native homestead, which we should not have 
quitted, and I ran down to the bridge one foggy 
morning—perhaps for the third or fourth time—to see 
if I might not lure a trout from the gentle stream be- 
neath. I had scarce a hope of success—no anxious 
desire for it—but a trial cost me nothing, (whatever 
might be the angle-worm’s well-grounded objec- 
tions,) and I carelessly threw in. In a twinkling a 


trout gorged my bait as it struck the water—two 
seconds more, and [had him in my fist. That first 
pull at him was worth more than any bag of gold 
would now be. I did not wait to fish further. That 
fellow was not allowed a chance to turn into some 
vague reminiscence of a dream by my taking my 
eyes off of him. 

Years passed, and on thy borders, Laxr Cuam- 
PLAIN! I took new lessons in the use of the rod and 
line. Blessings on your head, my good-natured, 
strong-handed playmate! who used to help me out 
with my day’s task, that I might return the favor by 
fishing away the evening hours with you. The ad- 
vantage was not so one-sided as the selfish would 
pronounce it, for you loved my society more than 
could be accounted for by any thing mutual in our 
tastes or ways. How often have we sat together in 
that deep, dark, woody basin at the bottom of the 
lower fall of the blended Poultney and Castleton 
rivers—no great affair, after all—the roaring of two 
falls, a hundred feet perpendicular, at least, almost 
stunning our ears—making all else inaudible but the 
rude snatches of unseemly song which we hour by. 
hour poured forth as a ‘‘ charm” to the ungrateful 
churls below, whom we wer€§inviting to supper. 
The moon and stars went sailing through the ragged 
clouds and waving tops of trees for the few hours 
they were visible above our limited horizon—and 
now a drenching rain would vainly struggle for a 
hearing above the roar of the giant cascades. Thus 
passed hours without a nibble, but when a bite ded 
come, we knew it! Nothing short of a pike or a 
silver-eel—a three-pounder, at least—condescended 
to acknowledge and requite our delicate attentions 
on one of these long vigils. And when it did come, 
how quickly were all poles dropped but the one 
which bobbed so suddenly into the water! All ran 
to help pull up or secure the bespoken victim ; for 
the eel does not stand being ‘‘ played” with our un- 
sophisticated tackle—give him a chance to shut his 
mouth in earnest, and he makes you welcome to all 
but an inch of your dismembered line, while he 
walks off with bait, hook and sundries! Yet, few 
and far between as were the bites, those hours of 
anxious expectation were cheered by hope, and made 
pleasant by gay exchange of story and ditty. The 
only bother was in regaining the neighboring high- 
way, up a steep, woody acclivity, in darkness almost 
Egyptian, but with the best pioneer on the lead, and 
all keeping so close that the white chip hat next be- 
fore him gleamed visibly to each through the dark- 
ness, it was soon and safely accomplished. 

But lovelier vision wert thou, pure lakelet known 
as Inman, either in deference to the first or the last 
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settler. No matter which—all were long since gone, 
and perfect solitude was among thy many charms. 
Day after day have I wandered to thy rugged borders, 
indifferent whether alone or otherwise, to try my 
proficiency in winning ways upon the perch wherein 
thy cool, clear depths abounded. How we trembled 
with delight and expectation when their pale green 
forms began to be visible through the translucent 
water, their heads all toward the shore and us, appa- 
rently caring little for the bait, and only looking our 
way as they espied strange appearances on shore, 
while leisurely taking the circuit of the lake. What 
a lesson was there in the fool-hardy recklessness, the 
unthinking eagerness wherewith every little, con- 
temptible, worthless scaly-wag volunteered a bite, 
compared with the gravity wherewith the stately 
‘old one” surveyed the bait, the patience with which 
he watched its movements with seeming careless 
glance, and the caution with which—if at all—he 
gorged it at last! It isso the world over. The toad 
hops in the path; the fly buzzes and dabs in every one’s 
face; but the deer, the antelope, must be skilfully 
sought and slily approached, or he is not to be seen. 

Yet there came a day that wearied me even of thy 
charms, fair Inman !—compelling me to look on them 
with dislike and loathing. It happened thus :— 

I had for some week or so been busy with a task 
which, when finished, left me half a day or more for 
my favorite diversion. But £ was by turns sadly ill 
the morning [ finished it, and my cherished resolu- 
tion to devote the afternoon to the perch, elicited 
some gentle maters@iggemonstrances, which I over- 
ruled, and proceedéd:, But I had not been half an 
hour in position—Wfrely the second bite had ac- 
knowledges Py philanthropic purpose—when ‘the 
lithe pole-became too heavy for holding, so I laid it 
down; soon my head made a like report, and I laid 
that down also. The grim monster, AGUE, had his 
clutches upon me! Hour after hour I lay there on 
the cold, bare rock, and it seemed that the bland June 
breezes that visited me across the lake were freighted 
with the frosts of December. Slowly, at last, the 
Ague-fit passed off, to give place to the Fever, and I 
commenced my tottering march for the nearest dwell- 
ing, a mile and a-half distant, where I spent the night. 
Lake Inman has vainly wooed me since. 
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Years again, and in a distant region, on the eastern 
verge of the Great Valley, I cast: my line into the 
BROKENSTRAW, a brook which glides and ripples on 
its devious way to the ocean, through the Alleghany, 
the Ohio, and the Nescippt All areund and above 
me were the pillars of Nature’s leafy arcades, the 
forest-kings who waved théir sceptres in a thrifty, 
green old age, when Columbus was begging through 
Europe the means of discovering a New World. 
Casualty or man’s ravage had stretched here and 
there one of them prostrate across the brook, and 
bunches of spreading alders had rooted themselves 
in his helpless sides, as the low-lived ever prey upon 
fallen greatness. Densely shaded were the pools in 
which the trout lay hid among roots and decaying 
branches—but those abaitis of his line of defence 
were most trying to the angler’s hooks and his tem- 
per—I fear they have been guilty of instigating pro- 
fanity in their time. Escaping these, by chance or 
good fortune—never by the trout’s connivance—you 
pulled up and were caught in the alders overhead, 
and had another five minutes’ whipping and wrig- 
gling before you. Meantime, though the trout were 
not unreasonably bashful, the musquitoes and gnats 
bit a hundred times to their once, and with a decision 
and keenness of which theirs below was at best but 
a faint imitation. Let a trout of any physical pre- 
tensions to respectability but begin to play around 
the hook, to rub his nose against the bait by way of 
reconnoissance, and just at that moment, when you 
had need of all possible demureness of aspect and 
steadiness of hand, a cloud of bloodsuckers would 
spring upon you with the ferocily of a starved tiger 
from his jungle, and an involuntary slap right and 
left would disperse the chap below to parts unknown, 
not to be seen again, while the tiny vampyres, if they 
condescended to disappear, weresbaek in an instant. 
Who could long endure this, unless he had the genius, 
the devotion of a Walton? I wearied of it after two 
or three trials—watched for gnats rather than trout— 
and had the luck to catch some ut, of course. 
There was sport no more in the toilsome, moping, 
suffering quest—my hand trembled not, my heart flut- 
tered not with expectation, at the premonitory symp- 
toms of a bite. My Fishing Days were over—or 
rather, I had become a Fisher of Men. 
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WHEN, mid the winter’s snow alone, 

. The howling winds around thee moan, 
And leafless limbs no more can cover 
The linnet gay, or woodland plover, 
Then, lonely, leafless forest-tree, 

Thou art like to me. 


But spring returns, with a merry throng 
Of warblers wild, with joyous song, 
And gentle zephyrs kiss thy boughs, 
Wakening fresh buds from their repose ; 
To breathe their fragrance to the air, 
Thou art like to me no more. 


As lonely on thy trackless way, 
The mists obscure thy welcome ray, 
And, in the broad, deep arch of heaven, 
The storm cloud o’er thy face is driven, 
Then, solitary, wandering moon, 

Thou art like to me. 


The night clouds from the sky fall back, 
And on thy silent, ceaseless track, 
From the far depths of ether blue, 
A thousand stars appear in view, 
Glittering, like gems, thy pathway o’er, 
Thou art like to me no more. w. 
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(Continued from page 181.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue orderly-book was gone! Death and furies! 
What was to be donenow? The pranks of the night 
before, though, like most practical jokes, more amus- 
ing to their perpetrators than to their victims, seemed 
to have. been but the prologue to a more serious jest— 
one of those jests which are paradoxically, but truly, 
called “no joke.” As long as the ghost was content 
to confine the overflowings of his animal spirits to 
new combinations of the tables and chairs, to a novel 
arrangement of the bed-clothes, or to a summary 
divorce of the shovel and tongs, his effervescences, 
if not absolutely agreeable, were at least not posi- 
tively mischievous. But to meddle with what was 
none of his business, but, on the contrary, with what 
was emphatically the business of his majesty’s —th 
regiment, was an entirely different affair. The ghost 
could not be a loyal ghost, that was plainly to be 
seen. Old Honeywood, to be sure, had no particular 
reason to love a goverment that intended promoting 
him to the yard-arm, if it could have laid hold of him; 
but it was not handsome in him to resort to such a piti- 
ful revenge as this; particularly in his own house. 
It was hardly fair to visit the sins of Queen Anne’s 
Lords of the Admiralty upon an unoffending captain 
and adjutant in the army of King George. It is plain 
that he was a rebel at his heart, and, had he been in 
the flesh, would have waged war in the name of the 
colonies against his liege sovereign, with as much 
gusto as he did against mankind in general on his 
own account; especially if there happened to be any 
rich London or Bristol ships within range of his guns. 
He had a natural taste for such pursuits; his only 
mistake lay in interfering as an amateur in what was 
strictly a professional monopoly. There is great 
Virtue in a commission or letter-of-marque. A piece 
of sheep-skin and a pair of epaulettes make all the 
difference in the world in the moral qualities of 
actions. In many cases it makes all the difference 
between a hempen cord and a red ribbon round a 
man’s neck. Manya hero has gone out of the world 
in the embrace of a halter, his achievements only re- 
corded in the Newgate Calendar, who, had his noun 
substantive been only qualified by an adjective or 
two, would have received ‘the senate’s thanks,’ 
have glittered with medals and orders, and been com- 
memorated by world-famous historians and poets. 
Such is luck! But it is none of my business to mo- 
ralize in this way. All I have to do is to relate this 
true passage of history with the most absolute accu- 
racy of detail. Revenons anos moutons. Let us to 
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While we have been indulging in these profitable 
reflections our hero has been through a variety of 
evolutions. First, he stood aghast, as if, instead of 
gazing upon nothing at all, his sight had been blasted 
by some particularly ill-favored apparition. This 
was the only idea that his look and gesture commu- 
nicated to his trusty squire, who turned his eyes with 
difficulty in the direction of his master’s, in the con- 
fident expectation of being rewarded by the vision of 
a raw-head and bloody-bones at the very least. Dis- 
appointed, however, of any such pleasing spectacle, 
he was by no means so ill-informed in the very rudi- 
ments of demonology, as not to know that it did not 
necessarily follow, because he could discern nothing 
beyond the common, that his master was equally 
unfortunate. 

‘‘ ‘What is it, sir? Where is it, sir?” inquired John, 
in a voice of hollow emotion. 

‘The orderly-book, you scoundrel! the orderly- 
book !”? responded the captain, in a low, concentrated 
tone. 

“The orderly-book, your honor!’ returned John. 
‘Well, sir, I never heard of the ghost of a book 
walking before! What does it look like, sir ?” 

It is evident that John was not a reading man (the 
march of mind had not then been taken up, nor had 
the schoolmaster gone abroad) or he would have 
known that nothing is more common than for the 
ghost of a book to walk. Indeed, what is a book but 
the ghost of the man that writes it? O blessed 
necromancy of reading, mightier than that of the 
Governor of Glubdubbdrib, or the Island of Enchant- 
ers, once visited by that only truthful traveler, 
Lemuel Gulliver. For, whereas, his could only 
command the departed for the space of twenty-four 
hours, thine can summon them to the presence at all 
seasons and for any time! But John did not know 
this; and so he asked what the ghost of the orderly- 
book looked like. 

‘Look like, you villain!” somewhat 
answered Hazlehurst. 
It’s gone, you dog!” 

‘“Gone already, sir!” exclaimed the astonished 
John. ‘‘ And where was it, sir ?” 

‘* Exactly in the middle of the table, there, with its 
right cover leaning against the candlestick, its hinder 
end cocked up upon the inkstand.” 

‘‘Bless my soul!” shuddered John, at this pic- 
turesque description, ‘‘and how long ago is it since 
your honor saw it last?” 

‘Just as I was going to the assembly this eve- 
ning,” replied his master. 


testily 
‘It looks like nothing all! 
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“QO Lord! is that all?” exclaimed the man, much | 
relieved, ‘‘I thought your honor had just seen it, 
when I could see nothing at all.” 

** Confound your nonsense !” returned the captain 
sharply. ‘‘I wish to God that I had seen it! What 
under Heaven I am to say about it to Lord Percy to- 
morrow, God knows! But light all the candles in 
the room, and let us have a thorough search for it; 
though it is not likely that it is here.” 

This foreboding was but too true. His prophetic 
heart had told him an ower true tale. They looked 
above, around and underneath. They crawled over 
the floor on their hands and knees, and, like the ser- 
pent of old, ‘‘ wpon their belly did they go” under the 
bed. They looked into every drawer, and inspected 
the most impossible places. But it was all in vain. 
The mystic volume was not to be found in the wood- 
box, nor did it drop from the inverted jack-boots. The 
window seats were ignorant of its whereabout, and 
the window-curtains wotted not of its presence.. The 
cooking utensils knew not of it, and their basket and 
their store was not blessed with its possession. 
Where the devil could it be? It seemed as if the 
devil only could tell. 

There was nosign of any other disturbance in their 
premises. This made the matter look the more mys- 
terious. It was a much more awful affair than if the 
disappearance of the book had been accompanied by 
any of the gambols and fwnniments of the night be- 
fore. That looked like fun; this looked like earnest. 
The orderly-book contained information relating to 
the strength and state of the royal forces, which it 
was of the last importance should not fall into the 
hands of the rebels. And beside this, there were 
loose papers, given to our hero by Lord Percy to be 
copied, as he acted in some sort as his private secre- 
tary as well as adjutant, which were of a still more 
secret nature. Such, for example, as his lordship’s 
reply to the requisition of the commander-in-chief for 
the opinions of his principal officers, as to the state of 
affairs in the town, and the best course to be pur- 
sued. This, sand other documents, involved an 
amount of intelligence, as to facts and opinions, 
which might be of infinite mischief if they fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Hazlehurst knew too well what 
a mass of disaffection existed in the town, not to feel 
that the worst was but too probable. 

After every place, probable and improbable, had 
been ransacked, and to no purpose, the search was 
abandoned for the night. The room was secured as 
far as locks and bolts were concerned, though they 
seemed to be of but little moment in this chamber of 
bedevilment ; and Captain Hazlehurst retired moodily 
to bed to seek for such rest as he could find. It was 
an uncomfortable night, to be sure; not from any re- 
newal of the disturbances of the night before, for all 
was quiet; but from his harassing thoughts and in- 
ternal vexation. His sleep was broken by visions of 
his interview with his commander, in which he 
should communicate this provoking occurrence. 
Words of censure and reprimand rung in his ears. 
He even saw himself, in the phantasmagoria of his 
waking dreams, standing without his sword, before a 
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court-martial detailed to try him for neglect of duty. 
| In the confusion of his thoughts he could not very 
accurately determine what would be considered the 
exact measure of his military offence. But he could 
not help feeling that it would be no advantage to him 
in his professional career, even in the most favorable 
event. He cursed the evil hour in which he sought 
these unlucky quarters, and heartily wished them, 
and every thing connected with them, at the devil. 
He perplexed his thoughts in vain with conjectures 
as to the motives and the method of the trick that 
had been played him; and though he resolved not to 
rest until he had plucked out the heart of the mystery, 
still he feared that the injury to the service and to his 
own prospects would be completed before he could 
accomplish his purpose. It was a miserable busi- 
ness, altogether. If he escaped with a reprimand 
from head-quarters, and with the dread laugh of the 
mess-table, he would be a lucky fellow. 

I have often wondered how much the beaming 
eyes and laughing mouth of Clara Forrester mingled 
in these visions of the night. JI am afraid that all the 
little loves, by whom he had been escorted down 
Hanover street, after he had put Miss Forrester into 
the carriage, were sent to the right about by the first 
tempest of his astonishment and vexation. But they 
are volatile creatures, and though easily brushed 
aside for a moment, soon return again to the charge. 
Like flies, it is easy enough to drive them away, but 
before you can congratulate yourself on being rid of 
them, back they are again. There is one villain, for 
example, that has been buzzing about me all the time 
I have been writing, and evidently takes an intelli- 
gent pleasure in tormenting me. ‘‘Get out, you 
scoundrel!” There he stands, on my paper, rubbing 
his hands and shaking his head, in perfect diabolic 
glee at his success. Ben Jonson and the old drama- 
tists knew what they said when they called a familiar 
spirit—a young devil, saving your presences—‘‘a 
fly!” Just so the little loves come fluttering back 
again, after you think you have effectually scared 
themaway. But there the analogy ends; for although 
they do mischief enough sometimes, still, like my 
Lord Byron, “I cannot call them dewalt They 
played the devil with me, to be sure, a good many 
times in my hot young days, but I don’t believe they 
meant any harm. At any rate, I should then have 
been devilish sorry, and still should be, (but that is 
between ourselves,)to miss their gentle ministrations 
altogether. 

Be this as it may, I have the best reasons for be- 
lieving that they returned before day-break, and 
buzzed merrily about the pillow of Hazlehurst. The 
musquito-net is not yet invented that can keep them 
out. I cannot depone positively to the exact propor- 
tion of his waking or of his sleeping dreams that 
was of their weaving. For I am scrupulous never 
to state any fact, in an historical document like the 
present, which I am not prepared at any moment to 
authenticate by affidavit before any magistrate or 
justice of the peace. But I am quite certain that 
those soft eyes and that bewitching smile floated be- 
fore his mind’s eye, mixed up even with his least 
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pleasant anticipations. In case of the worst, youth 
and nature would suggest that there might be some 
comfort yet left him. Though his cup might be a 
bitter one, still there was at least one cordial drop at 
the bottom of it. Though censure or derision might 
visit his misfortune, still there was one whose soft 
bosom would feel with him, and who would view it 
with the eyes of love, and not of discipline. Perhaps 
the events of the day and evening had encouraged 
this state of feeling. For, to be candid, she had been 
tolerably encouraging. He felt more sure that she 
loved him than he had ever done before ; and although 
he could not exactly define his own views and inten- 
tions in the premises, still he yielded (and who can 
blame him ?) to the delicious dream of love. If any 
of my readers can recall to recollection the time when 
he first truly believed that he was beloved by a beau- 
tiful young woman, and yet can find it in his heart to 
wonder that Hazlehurst should have gilded the 
gloomy hours of that unlucky night with dreams of 
Clara Forrester, I wish he would just do me the 
favor to lay this true history aside. He is not worthy 
to be my reader. But then it is impossible that there 
should be such a man. 

The hours of the night wore on, and at last the 
morning came. It’ was a black morning to poor 
Hazlehurst; but he resolved to meet the unpleasant 
consequences of his mishap with the best face he 
could. As his candle-light toilet was proceeding, 
the orderly-sergeant called for the book. 

‘‘T shall call myself upon Lord Percy, Williams, 
immediately after parade; so you need not wait. 

‘The veteran stared a little at this deviation from 
routine, but it was his business to obey ; so he bowed 
and retired. 

It was a bitter cold morning, and the keen wind 
was improved in sharpness by the broad expanse of 
frozen water which then separated the Common from 
the country beyond. But Hazlehurst felt warm 
enough in the prospect of what was before him. 
There is no external or internal application of a 
more calorific tendency than the inevitable necessity 
of doing a particularly disagreeable piece of work at 
a certain specified hour near at hand. It makes the 
heart seethe like a caldron, and the boiling blood is 
sent bubbling through the veins. 

The parade was over. The troops were dismissed. 
Hazlehurst was moving slowly towards the mess 
breakfast, thinking of the duty that must follow it, 
when he was aroused from his reverie by hearing a 
horse reined up suddenly by his side. It was Lord 
Percy himself. 

‘So Williams tells me, Hazlehurst, that you have 
something to say to me. Come and breakfast with 
me, my boy, and you will have the best of opportu- 
nities to say it’ I shall be quite alone.” 

‘‘It will give me infinite pleasure, my lord,” re- 
plied Hazlehurst, ‘and I will be with you imme- 
diately.” 

“Right, right,” said his lordship, ‘‘ punctuality at 
drills and at mess is a great military virtue. I shall 
expect you in a quarter of an hour.” 

With these words he cantered along the frozen 


road (for it could hardly be called a street then) that 
led to his excellent quarters. 

fam afraid that my hero lied, the least in the world, 
when he said that it would give him infinite plea- 
sure to breakfast with his noble friend and com- 
mander. Not that he had any fears as to the quality 
of his breakfast or of his society; but the thoughts of 
the sauce which he brought to both plagued him in 
advance, and he wished that a longer time and a 
wider space could have elapsed before it was neces- 
sary to administer it. But delay was useless and im- 
possible, so he strode toward the quarters of his host 
with a firm tread, and ascended the long flight of 
steps that led to the house, and gazed upon the trees 
and shrubs in the court-yard, all glittering with ice, 
with as easy and careless an air as he could assume. 
The breakfast room, into which he was shown, was 
a spacious wainscottedapartment, with a low ceiling, 
but an air of great comfort. A blazing fire of logs 
roared up the chimney, and the breakfast-table, with 
all its appliances of luxury, was drawn into a com- 
fortable proximity to it. The winter’s sun looked 
brilliantly through two windows of the room. Fresh 
plants stood in the windows, and old pictures looked 
down from the walls. It was not Alnwick Castle, 
nor Lion House, to be sure, but it was a very inha- 
bitable place for all that. An older campaigner 
than his lordship might have thought himself well off 
in worse quarters. 

In a few minutes Lord Percy appeared, having ex- 
changed his uniform coat for a brocaded dressing- 
gown, and his military boots for Turkish slippers, 
and, after a cordial welcome to his young friend, rang 
the bell for breakfast. The tray was brought; the 
coffee was poured; the eggs were cracked; the toast 
was crunched. The breakfast was despatched with 
the appetites of young men, sharpened by a day- 
break parade, with the thermomeier at zero. Their 
discussions were confined to the good things before 
them, and the things to which they were naturally 
allied, until the table was cleared and the servants 
withdrawn. Then Lord Percy, drawing his chair 
up to the fire, and, comfortably nursing his left leg 
placed over his right knee, turned to Hazlehurst, with 
an air of comic gravity. 

‘Well, my lad;” thus his lordship opened the pala- 
ver, ““so you have somewhat to say tome? Faith, 
I thought as much last night.” 

‘Last night, my lord!” exclaimed the adjutant, ‘I 
don’t know that I rightly apprehend your meaning.” 

‘*Q, of course not,” replied the earl, ‘“‘ but you can 
hardly suppose that I failed to observe how carefully 
you followed my advice last evening. You must not 
suppose that Cupid has bandaged all our eyes as 
effectually as he seems to have done yours.” 

‘Ah, yes!” replied our hero, ‘‘ your lordship 
alludes to my little flirtation with Miss Forrester. 
I was only following your own advice to fall in love 
with two or three at the same time. But you know, 
my lord, that it is necessary to begin with one. Now 
I begin with Miss Forrester.” 

‘‘Bravo! bravo! Hazlehurst,” said Lord Percy, 
laughing, ‘‘a ready answer isa good thing, in love 
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or in war! Well, well! you understand your own 
affairs best, and are old enough to manage them for 
yourself. Upon my honor, I can hardly blame you, 
young man. I was half inclined to fall in love with 
her myself last night. She is a fine creature! 

‘*One does not often see a finer, indeed, my lord,” 
answered the lover, ‘‘ but you are quite at liberty to 
enter the lists with me, if you choose,” he doughtily 
continued; ‘‘I have no pretensions to any monopoly 
in that quarter.” 

I believe the fellow knew he lied when he said 
that; but these, I believe, are the sort of lover’s per- 
juries at which Jove laughs. You will see this idea 
illustrated and enforced in my folio on the subject, 
now in the press. Whether Jove laughed at this or 
not, Lord Percy did, as he replied— 

“Very likely, very likely. Thank you, thank you. 
I do not know that I should like to run the risk, were 
I not armed in proof on that side. Then I suppose 
your business of this morning does not relate to this 
matter, as I thought at first it might?” 

“No, my lord,” answered Hazlehurst, plucking up 
his courage, and determined to have it over at once, 
‘‘no, my lord, Iam sorry to say that my errand is of 
a much less pleasant character; and it relates rather 
to war than to love, and to me than to Miss Forres- 
ter. It isnot the loss of my heart, but of your orderly- 
book that is in question.” 

“The orderly-book lost, Hazlehurst!’ exclaimed 
Lord Percy, ‘‘ what the devil do you mean?” in a 
tone of the utmost surprise, a littlke mixed with in- 
credulity. 

‘“* Exactly what I say, my lord,” replied the adju- 
tant, waxing cooler as he went on, “‘ the orderly-book, 
and all its contents, is gone; and, what is worse, I 
see no sort of prospect of ever recovering it again.” 

‘What do you mean, what do you mean?” re- 
peated the earl in great astonishment; ‘‘ you know 
very well that this is a serious matter, and can hardly 
be jesting.” 

‘‘] was never more serious in my life, I assure 
you, my lord,” asseverated the young officer. ‘I 
wish it may turn out to be ajest, inthe end. Sorry 
as I should be to be guilty of any disrespect to your 
lordship, I would willingly encounter your displea- 
sure for an untimely jest, so that the service were in 
no danger of mischief from this unlucky business.” 

‘“But how could it be lost, Captain Hazlehurst,” 
his lordship replied, a little sternly, ‘“‘ how could it be 
lost, when it was in your custody; and you could 
not but know the vital importance of keeping it safe. 
How came it lost, sir?” 

“J am well aware, my lord,” replied poor Hazle- 
hurst,' “‘ of the importance of this matter to his 
majesty’s service, as well as to my own honor and 
prospects ; if I may mention them in the same breath. 
I beg your lordship to listen patiently to the story I 
have to tell you; and I beg that you will pardon the 
apparent nonsense of the first part of my narration, 
as you will see that it leads to a serious termination. 
I presume I need bring no other evidence of the truth 
of my statements before your lordship’s tribunal, than 
my own assertion. The evidence of my servant will 


be ready to corroborate them before less friendly 
judges, should the matter end as seriously as I fear 
it may.” 

He then proceeded to relate to his commander the 
whole history of his two last nights, from the myste- 
rious footsteps to the vanishing of the orderly-book. 
His lordship looked grave as the story proceeded, 
and, rising, walked thoughtfully about the room, after 
it was finished. At length he thus addressed his 
young friend, who sat in anxious expectation. 

“This is a strange business, Hazlehurst, a very 
Strange business! I am afraid there is mischief in it. 
At first I thought it might be a mystification of some 
of your messmates; but they would hardly have ven- 
tured upon such a dénxowement.” 

‘‘ That is my own opinion, my lord. The pranks 
of the night before were all fair, though a little rough, 
play; but I do not think that the eva: of a garrison 
life, however much it may sharpen the wits of its 
victims, would hardly lead them to commit an action 
which might injure the service, to say nothing of the 
character of a brother officer.”’ 

‘That is true enough, Hazlehurst,’ resumed his 
lordship. ‘‘I think it must be a contrivance of some 
of the disguised rebels in this cursed town, to assist 
their rascally friends on the other side of the river. 
My God! I would have sooner lost the best horse in 
my stables than have had those papers fall into the 
rebels’ hands !” 

‘*T hope that your lordship does not look upon my 
part in this unfortunate business as amounting to 
culpable negligence or neglect of duty ?”” Hazlehurst 
humbly ventured to suggest, seeing that his com- 
manding officer was in a milder mood than he had 
apprehended he would be. 

‘Why, as to that matter, my friend,” replied his 
lordship, ‘* you can hardly think that sitting here with 
you as my fellow officer and companion, when off 
duty, that I can attribute any moral blame to you for 
this accident. Whether you may not be regarded as 
responsible, ina military sense, for the loss of this 
valuable book, is a question J can express no opinion 
about, here and at this time; as I may have to form 
one officially on the subject before long. The book 
was properly in your custody; if it be not forth- 
coming, when regularly demanded, the question will 
arise why? And it is not for me to decide now 
whether the facts you have stated will be considered 
sufficient to discharge your responsibility.” 

‘Will your lordship have the goodness to advise 
me what course to pursue under these circumstances, 
as a friend—as one gentleman advising another, in 


a case of difficulty, and not as my superior officer ?” 


‘“ Why, my dear fellow,” returned the stout earl, 
sincerely feeling for his young favorite in his awk- 
ward predicament, ‘‘ the best advice I can give you 
is to ferret out these rascals, and find the orderly-book 
again, before it is missed. When that fails, we will 
see what can be done next.” 

‘But how much grace have I to make search, even 
if I could get a clue to the villany, before it must be 
reported at head-quarters ?” 

“T can give you only till next Saturday, when I 
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must make up my full weekly report to Gen. Howe. 
There is no need of saying any thing about it before 
then; and it gives you four whole days to work in, 
as it is now only Tuesday morning. Leave no stone 
unturned, my good fellow, to get at the bottom of 
this affair. Much may be done in four days.” 

‘“T am heartily obliged to you, my lord,” said 
Hazlehurst, gratefully, for he felt much relieved and 
comforted by the kindness of Lord Percy’s words and 
manner, ‘‘and you may be sure that I will lose no 
time in sifting this matter, to the best of my abilities. 
And you may be sure, also, that your lordship’s good- 
ness and consideration for me will be gratefully re- 
membered by me as long as I live, whatever may be 
the event of this affair.” 

“Keep up a good heart, my lad,” returned the earl, 
kindly, ‘‘and hope bravely for the best. You may 
rely upon my doing all I can for you, consistently 
with my duty. And now you had better set about 
your inquiries, as there is no time to be lost. And 
when Williams comes to you, send him to me, and I 
will have a new orderly-book ready for you before 
evening parade.” . 

With these words the heir of “the Percy’s high- 
born race” bowed his visiter out of the room. Hazle- 
hurst descended the steps with a lighter heart than 
when he had ascended them, and he felt, what we 
have all felt in our time, how much more unpleasant 
the discharge of a disagreeable duty is in the antici- 
pation than in the actual performance. His actual 
position was in no wise changed, and yet he felt as 
if it were bettered. Such is the relief of the com- 
munication of a secret sorrow, and such the magic of 
a kind thought fitly clothed with words of kindness. 

There is a great deal of one very excellent thing 
in this world. There is at least one article which 
every body is ready to give away, though there are 
comparatively few who are ready to accept it. I 
mean, there is a great deal of very good ApvicE float- 
ing about. James Smith, I think it was, once sug- 
gested the formation of ‘‘ A Society for the Suppres- 
sion of ad-Vice.” But I am sure I should not en- 
courage such an institution. Why, bless you, I don’t 
know what my neighbors would do if my issues of 
advice were stopped or curtailed. The interest I 
take in their affairs is worth much more to me than 
the ten per cent. I get for my money. I really don’t 
think the neighborhood could get along at all without 
my advice. ‘It’s unknown” what good I do, as 
were the tears Mrs. Malaprop shed at the death of 
her dear Mr. Malaprop. I consider the benevolent 
Howard as a hard-hearted villain in comparison with 
me. No! no! it will never do to suppress advice. 
The difficulty in this branch of benevolence lies in 
finding out how to apply the advice to practice. But 
that is the concern of the party benefitted. If he do 
not know how to avail himself of your good advice, 
that is no affair of yours. Dr. Johnson settled it long 
ago, that no man should be expected to furnish ideas 
and understanding at the same time. 

Now here was a case in point. Lord Percy had 
given Captain Hazlehurst some very excellent ad- 
vice; the perplexity was to know what to do with it, 


now he had got it. It was very easy for his lordship 
to say, ‘‘ Hazlehurst, ferret out these rascals—find 
the orderly-book again;” but it was quite another 
affair for the gallant captain to reduce his instructions 
to practice. However, he resolved to do his best; 
and, as safety is said to be found in a multitude of 
counsellors, he thought he might as well take some 
more advice; on the homeopathic principle adopted 
by the philosopher of Islington, for the recovery of 
his eyes, after they had been scratched out in his 
celebrated leap into the quickset hedge. So he 
thought he would take into his counsels some of his 
trustiest comrades and especial cronies. Calling at 
Captain Lyndsay’s quarters, he was so fortunate as 
to find him at home, and his Pylades, Major Fergu- 
son, With him. Dr. Holcombe was speedily sum- 
moned to the council, and Hazlehurst soon laid the 
matter, under strict injunctions of secrecy, before 
them. It was a grave matter, requiring all the aids 
that reflection or art could afford. Accordingly, they 
lighted the calumet of consideration, and sought for 
illumination in the circling clouds of smoke that 
curled around their heads. In those days, dear reader, 
cigars were not; but pipes daily reminded frail mor- 
tals that they, too, were made of clay, and that their 
lives were but as a vapor of smoke, that soon 
vanisheth away. 

But as suffumigation, though a powerful agent, did 
not seem to be alone sufficient to summon the powers 
most needed, the worthy surgeon, as one well skilled 
in potent mixtures, brewed a smoking caldron, in 
which he mingled many opposite ingredients, of 
various kingdoms of nature, to make the mixture 
‘‘slab and good.” When his incantations were 
ended, the magic bowl was placed in the centre of 
the circle, and was solemnly passed round from 
mouth to mouth, of those who sought from it wisdom 
and inspiration. In those primitive days the heresy 
of ladles had not yet entered the pale of orthodox 
good fellowship. The genial mother-bowl was not 
then split up into as many sects as there were 
disciples. I beg to be distinctly understood, that I 
by no means sanction this concoction of the ‘‘ medi- 
cine-man,” nor do I wish to imply that the spirits 
thus summoned to their aid were the best assistants 
in council or in action. I merely relate the fact, and 
leave it for others to form their own opinions about 
it. It is not my fault if they drank punch and smoked 
pipes in the morning. But what would posterity say 
to me, if I suppressed so important a feature of this 
important consultation, from a wish to whitewash 
their characters in the eyes of this water-drinking 
generation ? 

“By Jove, Hazlehurst,” said Major Ferguson, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, “‘ this is the most 
extraordinary ghost I ever heard of, and one that will 
take a bishop, at least, to lay him.” 

“In default of a bishop,” suggested Lyndsay, 
‘here is the doctor, who, as a university man, and 
one of a learned profession renowned for making 
ghosts, must serve us for want of a better man.” 

‘“This is the first time,” said the doctor, setting 
down the bowl, from which he had been, in a most 
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unprofessional manner, engaged in swallowing his ; son, “‘ and let us see what can be done to help poor 


own prescription; ‘this is the first time, in my life, 
that I was ever taken for a conjurer. But, as Fergu- 
son justly remarks, as this is a case calling for the 
piety of a bishop, I am certainly the only man in 
company fit for the adventure.” 

‘*T wish to Heaven, you would undertake it, then,” 
said Hazlehurst, who thought his friends rather in- 
clined to make light of a serious matter. “It may 
be sport to you, but it is—” 

‘Not death to you, my dear fellow,” interposed 
the doctor, ‘‘ you are not so easily killed, as the d—d 
Yankees knew, when they saw you running up 
Bunker’s Hill faster than they ran down it. Besides, 
you should never mention death in the presence of a 


doctor. You might as well talk of cabbage to a 
tailor. It’s professional, my dear fellow, it’s pro- 
fessional !” 


‘‘T wish, then,” resumed Hazlehurst, ‘that you 
would bring your professional artillery to bear upon 
the villain who has stolen the orderly-book; and you 
may call in the aid of your natural ally, too, if you 
please.” 

‘¢ T should like to have the treatment of his case,” 
said the doctor, thoughtfully. ‘‘Ithink that I could 
manage it.” 

‘¢ And I should like to have the qualifying him for 
your treatment, doctor,” said Lyndsay. ‘Iam quite 
sure that I could manage that.” 

‘‘ No doubt, no doubt,” replied Holcombe, “ any 
fool can break a head. It takes a wise man to mend 
it again.” 

** And what,” retorted Lyndsay, alluding to an 
operation he would persist in considering unneces- 
sary in consequence of a knock over the head at 
Lexington, ‘‘and what if in mending the hole he 
makes two ?” 

“He puts at rest forever,” replied the doctor 
gravely, ‘‘the disputed question, whether or not the 
party had any brains. There were not much to be 
sure; but it can never be denied again that there 
were some.” 

‘“‘ Truce to banter,” said the graver Major Fergu- 


Hazlehurst out of this scrape.” 

‘With all my heart,” resumed the doctor, “ it 
seems to me that the thing to be done is to set a trap 
for the thief. But what the deuce shall we do for 
bait? Unless, indeed, the commanner-in-chief would 
lend us his private papers for the purpose.” 

*¢He cannot be a vulgar thief, said Ferguson, ‘ or 
he certainly would not have left your tankard and 
spoons behind him, Hazlehurst.” 

‘** Not only the plate,” said Hazlehurst, “‘ but my 
watch and purse lay full in his sight. So plunder 
could not have been his object.” 

‘‘He is an extraordinary fellow, certainly,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘and we must as certainly contrive to 
catch him, if it be only for the curiosity of the thing. 
What is your plan, Ferguson ?” . 

““T can suggest nothing better,” said the major, 
“than to keep a strict watch fora few nights, both 
within and without the building. For it seems to me 
our only chance to find.him at his old tricks, or 
prowling about the premises ; as we have no idea of 
where else to look for him.” 

‘*“T can see no other plan that we can follow,” said 
Hazlehurst. | 

** Nor I,” said Lyndsay, ‘‘ can you, doctor ?” 

‘We can try it, at any rate,” returned the leech; 
‘“we shall probably have plenty of time, in the in- 
tervals of his visitations, to devise other schemes. 
I am ready for my share of the watch; that is, if 
Hazlehurst’s punch and tobacco are what they should 
be.” 

‘¢ You need have no fears on that point,” answered 
Hazlehurst, ‘‘ for John will brew you an Atlantic of 
punch, and pile you up a Chimborazo of tobacco, 
when he knows that you have entered into an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, against the ghost.” 

‘‘T am your man, then,” cried the doctor, finishing 
the punch, “ and I will bet you a supper at the Green 
Dragon that I am the first man to see the ghost.” 

“Done!” “ Done!!” Done!!!” 

And the session was adjourned. 

{Conclusion in our next. 
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She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for Heaven.—Keats. 


Her tender breasts were like two snow-white doves 
Upon one willow bough at calm of even, 

Telling each other, side by side, their loves, 
In diapason tones as soft as heaven. 

And as the soft winds, from the flowery grove, 
Sway them thus sitting on that willow bough, 

At every breath—at every sigh of love— 
They undulate upon her bosom now. 


Two dove-like spirits on her eyelids knelt, 

And weighed them gently, covering half her eyes, 
Whose soul in their own azure seemed to melt, 

And mingle, as the sunlight with the skies. 


Her eyes were like two violets bathed in dew, 

In which each lash was mirrored dark within, 
As in some lake, reflecting heaven so blue, 

The willow-boughs long, languid limbs are seen. 


As God’s celestial look is far too bright 
For angel’s gaze in heaven, if not kept dim, 
And partly shorn of its excessive light, 
By the broad pinions of the Cherubim ; 
So, these two spirits, one on each fair lid, 
Let down the lash-fringed curtains to conceal, 
And keep but half that heavenly glory hid, 
Which it were death to mortals to reveal. 


COUSIN MARPTHE W. 
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All we, that are called women, know as well 
As men, it were a far more noble thing 

To grace where we are graced, and give respect 
There where we are respected: yet We practice 
A wilder course, and never bend our eyes 

On men with pleasure, till they find the way 

To give us a neglect; then we, too late, 
Perceive the loss of what we might have had, 
And dote to death. 


I confess 
My fault not pardonable, in pursuing thus, 
Upon such tenderness, my wilful error: 
But had I known it would have wrought thus with you, 
Thus strangely, not the world had won me to it. . 
The Scornful Lady—Beaumont & Fletcher. 


Wuen I look back on my early life, and consider ‘That I will be,” replied my father, while a huge 
that I was a motherless girl, and an only child of a | tear rolled down his hard cheek; ‘‘and if the children 
fond indulgent father, I do not wonder—possessing a | fancy each other, He shall ay my little Ella, and 
quick, impulsive disposition, unchecked by any | be indeed my son.’ 
authority—that I was wilful and capricious. My | The dying man pressed his hand in silent grateful- 
father had toiled industriously for years, to acquire | ness, and I was lifted up to him to receive his part- 
sufficient means to enable him to marry; and when | ing caress—but as his lips touched mine, his spirit 
that happy period at last arrived, he joyfully claimed | passed from him. Many a long day did the recollec- 
the fulfillment of my mother’s promise, which she had | tion of that cold kiss hover around me, and, Heaven 
given him in the first blush of her girlhood. Two | forgive me, when I grew to be a silly, romantic 
years of uninterrupted happiness floated by, when | girl, I associated the unpleasant remembrance with 
she died, leaving a baby daughter to console her | my poor Cousin Matthew, and instead of:making me 
almost heart-broken husband. I was his pet—his | love him more, as it should, it made me shrink from 
darling! And as Nature had kindly bestowed upon | him—but I suffered most bitterly for my naughty 
me my mother’s luxuriant curls and comely features, | heartlessness. 
rather than my father’s homely but expressive coun- Cousin Matthew displayed his devotion for me 
tenance, I was rendered dearer to him by the re- | from his earliest boyhood. He bore with my pettish- 
semblance. ness, my whims and caprices, like an angel—and I 

My father prospered in business, and when I ap- | loved him none the better for it; his adoration, so 
proached womanhood I was an heiress, as well as an | meekly and quietly expressed, bored me. 
acknowledged beauty. Then no wonder, I repeat, When I began to think myself almost a young lady 
that I was self-willed—but the revulsions of feeling | my poor little head became filled with a thousand 
attendant upon such a nature as mine, caused, in | nonsensical sentimental ideas. I was very rich, I 
most instances, the acts of willfulness and caprice | knew—but I was not mercenary—oh, no! that would 
to give me as much unhappiness as they did others— not have been romantic—I should have been de- 
particularly in the case of Cousin Matthew. My | lighted with a lover and a cottage. I—who knew 
father had always been associated in business with not what sacrifice was—surrounded by every luxury 
his cousin, Matthew the elder—the father of my | —fondly imagined “I could live in a desert with the 
playmate. They had commenced life together—poor | man of my heart.”” Like Lydia Languish I thought, 
young men—they had worked together—had econo- | if I did not say it, “‘ how charming would poverty be 
mized—had laid up money—and when good Cousin | with him,” and absolutely pined for a ‘‘ pretty dis- 
Matthew the elder was stretched on the bed of death, | tress.” It did not agree with my sentimental ideas 
they had so prospered in worldly affairs that the , of love and marriage to accept dutifully the court- 
firm of Bates é¢ Lee was one of the wealthiest houses | ings of good Cousin Matthew Bates—go dutifully to 
in the country. Like my father, he was a widower, | church, and become good Mistress Matthew Bates, 
with one child—my Cousin Matthew. | and settle down a dutiful wife, all in such a hum- 

I was a little one when he died, but Ican remember | drum way. Then his name was so “‘ shocking.” If 


well the scene at his death-bed. it had only been Clinton, or Courtlandt, or Clarence, 

‘* Be a father to him, John,” said poor Garis Mat- | or any thing but Matthew—and Matthew Bates at 
thew, grasping my einer’ s hand, and pointing to his | that. And, besides, he was so uncouth looking—not 
weeping son. | at all distingué, or elegant. That he had good fea- 
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tures, I could not deny; and his figure was well pro- 
portioned, but he knew not how to show to advan- 
tage his personal gifts. His clear brown eye shone 
frankly, and his chestnut hair curled carelessly over 
his well developed forehead; but he paid little atten- 
tion to dress or accomplishments. 

Young Dudley, and Morton, and Campbell, and 
two or three of my other boy lovers had, after leav- 
ing college, traveled abroad, and returned home so 
exquisite; and then they had studied professions—but 
plain Cousin Matthew went unwillingly to college, 
and then, on his return, insisted upon taking his 
place as partuer with my father. ‘‘I can visit Europe, 
dear uncle,” he said, ‘‘ when I am older;” andI saw 
his face color, and eyes brighten, as he and my father 
looked at me, and then exchanged glances. Here was 
‘Cone of the prettiest distresses imaginable,” and I 
gave myself up to the full enjoyment of my misery. 

“JT will never marry Cousin Matthew,’ I ex- 
claimed, in pettish anger, when I had reached my 
room. ‘' No, no—they can never make me!” and 
then I wept as though I anticipated being locked up 
and kept on bread and water. But no such luxury of 
misery was in store for me. My good old father 
would have stared at the bare proposition of urging 
me against my will. He would have been delighted 
to have seen us married to each other, but would 
never have forced me. But it pleased me to fancy 
differently, and I acted under the influence of my 
romantic imagination. 

I looked around for a lover—some one todoat upon 
and be wretched about—but young Dudley, with all 
his foreign airs and graces, was a fool—Morton an 
impudent, presuming fellow, who prated of his racers 
and hounds, as though he were an elder son of an 
English peer, with jocky habits acquired at Epsom 
and Ascot—and Campbell, a piece of stupid pom- 


posity. Then I sought in humbler ranks—but my 


music master was a snuffy old German, and my other 
teachers entirely the opposite of the refined beaz zeal 
I had created. Cousin Matthew might have been that 
beau ideal if I had not been so blind. He was hand- 
some, if he was uncouth; clever in mental abilities, 
and gentle, and loving. But I shut my eyes to true 
happiness. ‘To me he was only plain Matthew 
Bates, whom I would be forced to marry. 

Time passed on. I entered society, though only 
seventeen. My teachers were retained, it is true— 
but only as a ceremony were the daily lessons; and 
the rich and beautiful Miss Lee was soon surrounded 
by admirers, and hurried with gay engagements. 
Cousin Matthew looked quietly on, but spoke never 
a word. He was always at my elbow, to hand me 
to my carriage, to atiend me to parties, and accom- 
pany me on my drives andrides. I could not help 
acknowledging at times a secret feeling of kindness 
for him—he was so yielding tomy wishes—so patient 
and attentive. In one of these moments of tender- 
ness, I resolved, magnanimously, to ward off his de- 
claration of love—generously, to spare him the pain 
of a refusal. 

‘“‘ Disentangle this whip for me, Cousin Matthew,” 
said I, one day, after we had returned from a ride. 


He was passing by my dressing-room, and there I 
stood by the open door, alone, vainly endeavoring to 
disengage the pretty little coquetish whip-chain, 
which had by chance become wrapped around the 
buttons of my habit sleeve. As I extended my hand 
to him, he sprang quickly to do my bidding, and 
while his head was bent over the troublesome 
tangle—to him ‘‘a labor of love”—I could not help 
admiring the rich masses of curls that fell in careless 
negligence over his brow; but then he was plain 
Cousin Matthew Bates, whom I would never marry; 
and the recollection of some tender words and looks 
which had escaped him during the ride, determined 
me upon putting in execution my geverous resolve. 
Thereupon, I spoke—I told him with a well affected 
air of confidence that I had that morning, through my 
father, refused young Campbell. He trembled, and 
by my Psyche glass, which stood near, | could see 
his round face crimsoned with blushes. With a sen- 
sible, womanly air, I continued. I told him of my - 
firm belief that I never would marry, and pictured 


| forth our future as brother and sister soothing the de- 
_clining days of my father. ‘That ] had never yet met 


with one to love as I would wish to love my hus- 
band, and concluded with saying that even if I never 
should marry, I anticipated much quiet happiness in 
his friendship, and the sisterly regard I felt for him, 
united to my father’s tender care. He almost gasped 
for breath, while I self-complacently admired the 
‘¢woman of the world” manner in which I had, as I 
imagined, piaced each other in a proper position. 
He dropped the chain still more hopelessly entangled 
—gazed at me an instant in speechless anguish, then 
hurried from the room. I felt annoyed—vexed be- 
yond measure. Thus, when I had thought to have 
arranged the aflair so beautifully, I had but hastened 
the catastrophe. 

‘“Now he will go to my father,” I exclaimed, 
‘‘and I shall be forced to marry him.” And in a 
rage I wrenched my pretty whip from the chain, 
bringing with it buttons and chain, making a sad rent 
in my habit sleeve. My maid, who just then en- 
tered, stared at my impatience. I complained of 
fatigue, and hastily unhabiting, threw myself on a 
lounge, bade her close the curtains, and say that I 
wished to sleep. But there was no rest for me. Poor 
Cousin Matthew’s look of deep sorrow hovered be- 
fore me, notwithstanding my feelings of determined 
resistance. 

At dinner he did not make his appearance, and I 
perceived immediately, by my father’s manner, that 
he knew nothing of the affair. I missed him when I 


- was handed into my carriage by the footman in the 


evening. I missed his gratified look—his expres- 
sions of admiration at my pretty costume. The 
party was dull—though I would not attribute it to the 
right cause—and I returned home dissatisfied with 
myself, and blaming every one else. On my dress- 
ing table I found a note—to my amazement it was 
from Cousin Matthew. 

‘“‘T thank you, dear Ella, for wishing to spare me 
the pain of an open rejection—but with all your deli- 
cacy, dearest, the suffering is just the same. I have 
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madly, wildly worshiped you, and hoped that the 
quiet, unobtrusive devotion of years might at last 
soften your heart toward me. But no—I see, evi- 
dently, that it can never be. My presence annoys 
you, Ella, and until I can regard you as a sister, you 
shall never be pained by the sight of Cousin Mat- 
thew.” 

This was unlooked for, and I must confess I felt a 
little disappointed. I had prepared myself for storms 
and resistance, but not for this dignified, manly 
withdrawal. Cousin Matthew went up several de- 
grees in my esteem, and I found myself, toward 
morning, after a sleepless night, questioning whether 
I had not acted a little ridiculously, if not selfishly 
and unfeelingly. ‘‘But on the whole it is better,” 
said I, to quiet my uneasy thoughts; ‘“‘ for Iam sure 
I never could marry Cousin Matthew.” 

Cousin Matthew went abroad. A branch of the 
house had been long established in England, and to 
my father he represented the urgent necessity of his 
presence there. My poor father fretted and com- 
plained at the prospect of losing his daily society— 
but it was of no avail. He went—and I endeavored 
to persuade myself that I was relieved. 

Years rolled by—and behold me a woman of six 
and twenty, and still unmarried. Offers after offers 
had been urged upon me—but I could not meet with 
the realization of my beau tdeal. Cousin Matthew 
constantly returned to my mind, and I found myself 
at last acknowledging that he came nearer my fancy’s 
image than any oneI had ever met with, and shrewdly 
suspected I had acted childishly and unwisely. Time 
had deprived me of many of my romantic notions. 
I had grown wiser, as well as older. The gaiety and 
whirl of society palled upon me; and instead of being 
seen as formerly at every gay place of resort, I passed 
quietly from the dining-room to the drawing-room 
each day—denied myself to general visiters—and 
when my father joined me, after his usual after- 
dinner lounge, I entertained him with singing, read- 
ing or talking, as Lady Grace says, ‘‘soberly.” We 
often heard from Cousin Matthew. He still remained 
unmarried, but never had visited his native country. 
Latterly, his letters spoke of a wish to see us again, 
and we were in expectation of a short visit from him. 
Report said he was wooing and winning a fair Eng- 
lish girl. My heart throbbed painfully when I heard 
it from strangers, and he was revenged to the full by 
the bitter tears I shed at the recollection of my folly, 
my absurd heartlessness—but in his letters he spoke 
not of his wooing. 

‘Do you never intend to marry, my daughter?” 
said my father to me one day, as I rose to leave the 
library, after giving my customary answer to a most 
unexceptionable offer of marriage. 

‘“‘ Why, papa, do you want to be rid of your Ella?” 
replied I, going to him—and, as I leaned over his 
shoulder, I threw my arms caressingly around him. 

‘¢ No, yougipsy !” he answered, drawing my cheek 
near his lips. “ Harry More is a fine, noble fellow, 
whom I should be proud to own as a son—but I 
would not urge you to marry him, or any one else, 
against your inclination. Still it seems strange such 
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a beautiful woman as you should remain unmarried. 
I used to hope I should see Matthew your husband— 
but,’’ added he, with a sigh, ‘‘ that idea I have yielded 
up long since.” 

I kissed him in silence. Shortly after, I said, in as 
firm a tone as I could command— 

‘““'The steamer should be in by this date—it may 
bring Cousin Matthew to pay us the flying visit he 
has promised in his last letters.” 

“God bless him!” ejaculated my father—‘‘I hope 
he may—then I shall see him once more before I 
diem 

‘Fie on you! naughty papa !” I exclained—‘‘ why 
should you talk so sadly? Many a long year will 
your Ella have you to love !” and with another caress 
T left him. 

I needed to be alone. I wandered through my 
large drawing-rooms, furnished with such luxurious 
taste, but I felt aweary and heart-sick. My father’s 
last words, nay, the whole tenor of his conversation, 
had caused unpleasant thoughts to rise within my 
mind. He might die—then how lonely should I feel 
—lonely, with love in my heart—and for whom? 
For no one else than Cousin Matthew! Yes! I 
could no longer deny it to myself. The report of his 
intended marriage had opened my eyes to the true 
state of my feelings. I loved him—deeply and truly ; 
and bitter, bitter tears did I shed, as I pictured forth 
the presentation to us of his bonny English bride. 

A few days after, the steamer arrived, bearing to 
us Cousin Matthew—but alone. He was no longer 
the plain Cousin Matthew of former days. If I had 
loved him, recollecting only his uncouth appearance 
of past times, how must my admiration of manly 
beauty and refinement have been gratified, and my 
love increased, by the improvement both in person 
and manner, so visible in my cousin. He was so 
handsome and elegant—enough even for my fastidi- 
ous taste. Toward me his manner was frank and 
brother-like. Ah! how altered was his bearing— 
while I pined and sickened for the love glances 
which in his blushing boyhood he lavished upon me. 

‘“ Never fear, dear Ella,” he whispered, as I drew 
back, in conscious love, from his first caresses on his 
arrival—“‘ I promised, my cousin, not to appear be- 
fore you, until I could regard you as a sister.’ And 
his clear eye beamed upon me with a calm, brotherly 
light. My heart sank within me as I saw he had 
misunderstood my movement, and I hastened to the 
solitude of my room, that I might there give free 
vent to the bitter remorse I felt. Notwithstanding 
the report of his approaching marriage, I had ven- 
tured to hope every thing from this visit. How my 
tears flowed as his cold words rung in my ears, dis- 
pelling all my rosy day-dreams. 

I re-entered society—on account of my cousin’s 
arrival, I said. It was, in truth, to fly from myself. 
But in the gay throng I was no less miserable—for 
there he showed to even greater advantage. With 
all his strict habits of business he had, during the 
years of his absence abroad, acquired many accom- 
plishments. He was a graceful dancer, a clever 
musician, in conversation unexcelled—in short, he 
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was all my fancy could have depicted my deaz ideal. 
And this was Cousin Matthew! Why even his name 
sounded well tome. There was more dignified me- 
lody in that simple name—Matthew Bates—than in 
all the Clarences, Dudleys, and Stanleys, I had ever 
heard. But day after day, as they passed by, proved 
to me that I was no longer the idol of his worship I 
had been in past years. And yet I was not wanting 
in charms. My glass proved to me that the world 
said true when it told me I was more beautiful than 
at seventeen. My figure was fully developed—and 
the maturing of my intellect had heightened the ex- 
pression of my countenance. I never thought of my 
beauty before—but now, for Cousin Matthew’s eyes, 
I adorned my person with all the taste I possessed. 
But I daily felt dissatisfied with my appearance and 
manner, for they attracted not Cousin Matthew’s 
regard. 

‘‘'They tell me, Matthew, that you are to give us 
an English cousin,” said my father, one day, at din- 
ner, after the servants had retired—and he pushed the 
wine toward my cousin. I rose hastily from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room. The subject just 
broached quickened my departure, for I feared I 
might betray some emotion if Iremained. Matthew 
rose likewise, to open the door for me, and said 
brightly, as he rested his hand on the lock— 

Well, Uncle John—will you not greet her 
kindly ?” 

‘To be sure, my boy! Your wife I could not 
greet otherwise than kindly,” replied my father—but 
seeing Matthew about leaving the room with me, he 
said— 

‘Why in such haste? Come, let us drink the 
health of the English bride !” 

‘Another time, dear uncle,” replied Matthew, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ But I have an engagement 
on important business down in the city, and am now 
behind the hour appointed.” 

We passed from the dining-room together, and I 
bowed in silence as he opened for me the drawing- 
room door, and bade me ‘‘goodevening.” I listened 
with painful impatience, until I heard the front door 
close on him. ThenI threw myself on a lounge, and 
gave myself up to my grief. Hope’s last glittering 
ray had departed. I had ‘‘a well of tears back o’ my 
eyelids,” and freely did they flow. 

“Ah! Cousin Matthew!” I exclaimed, in broken 


accents, ‘‘how times are changed with us. When 
you offered me your love, I rejected it. Now when 
I love—nay, hopelessly adore you—I am as nothing 
to you.” 

‘‘ Say not so, dearest Ella,’’ said a voice beside me. 
I turned, and beheld Cousin Matthew’s love-beaming 
face. ‘Pardon me, dearest,’? he murmured, as he 
fondly embraced me, ‘for playing the part of list- 
ener—but the night wind closed the door, leaving me 
in the hall. I heard your sobs, and hastened to offer 
comfort. Imagine my wild delight, when I over- 
heard your exclamation. I was beloved by the only 
woman in the world dear to me.” 

‘And the English bride?” I asked. 

‘“Ts a being of fancy, dearest. I never would have 
married any woman but you. I imagined I had over- 
come my passionate love for you, or I should never 
have returned. But I had only to look upon you to 
prove the fallacy of such imaginings. I soon dis- 
covered that you were as dear as ever. WhenI was 
told of the repeated refusals you had given to others, 
I dared to nourish the hope of winning you, and have 
remained on week after week, fearing to speak again 
of my love.” 

More and more he said—words of wild, passionate 
adoration, and I was so supremely happy. I con- 
fessed my former folly and my long nourished love. 
The moments flew unheeded by, until my father sur- 
prised us, by entering through the conservatory door, 
which was ajar. 

‘‘T thought you had an engagement down in the 
city, young man!” said my father, vainly endeavor- 
ing not to smile at our very evident embarrassment. 

‘So I had,” replied my cousin, laughing, “‘ but 
Ella made me forget it.” 

Then we gladdened the dear old father’s heart by 
asking his blessing on our union, which was readily 
and joyfully granted. 

‘*T always wished for this,” he said, ‘‘ but I thought 
it best to let you young folks manage it your own 
way.” 

And we were married. I became good Mistress 
Matthew Bates. Years have passed since that happy 
day, and my dark hair is silvered. I am an old 
woman—but a happy one. My married life has been 
sunny and joyous, and I still wonder at the wilful 
blindness which at seventeen made me reject dear 
Cousin Matthew. 
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Tuy soul, from out thy earnest eyes, 

Shines calm and deep, like clouded skies 
When the fale moon is gone! 

I see thy sybil-smile, and dream 

Of midnight stars that silent gleam 

On wizard tower, or darkened stream, 
By some old Druid stone! 


Thy voice comes o’er my awe-struck ears 
Like hymns that float from distant spheres— 
My soul entranced is held! 

Thou art my fate—where’er I flee 

Thy dark eyes follow, haunting me— 

Art thou of earth, or canst thou be 
Some prophetess from eld ? 
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Brussels, 2th August, 1845. 

My Dear GraHaM,—Since my last we have had another 
book on America, not of so political a nature as that of 
Mr. Von Raumer, but altogether of a more sedate, reason- 
able, and decent kind than those which usually issue 
from the pens of Englishmen. It bears the title, “ Travels 
in North America, with Geological Observations on the 
United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq., F. R. S. 2 vols.” Mr. Lyell is too well 
known in the United States, for me to dwell on his talents 
and scientific acquirements, which are of the highest order. 
A man like Mr. Lyell could not risk his well-earned repu- 
tation by indulging in pitiful invectives against those who 
have uniformly treated him with distinguished considera- 
tion and kindness; still less could he pervert truth to sub- 
serve unworthy prejudices and national rivalry. That 
Mr. Lyell should be opposed to universal suffrage is natu- 
ral; because, as an Englishman, he must needs have a dif- 
ferent notion of the people from an American. The ques- 
tion in England is, ‘Shall the slaves be emancipated 2”? 
In America we merely ask, ‘Shall the freeman exercise 
the rights of a freeman??? Between the two les the his- 
tory of more than two centuries. 

Mr. Lyell did not encounter those instances of rudeness 
and ill-manners which form the theme of so many com- 
plaints on the part of British tourists and milliners ; proba- 
bly from the fact, mentioned by the old superannuated 
literary dandy, Hamilton, that no people on earth have 
greater tact in deciphering character than the Americans, 
who almost instinctively distinguish between a real gen- 
tleman and a mere pretender. What is most remarkable 
in Mr. Lyell’s work, is the frankness with which he ac- 
knowledges our great mineral wealth, especially as regards 
coal, which far excceds that of England, or any portion of 
the habitable globe. Mr. Lyell was astonished at behold- 
ing the richness of the seams of coal which, in the basin of | 
the Ohio, appear every Where on the flanks of the hills | 
and at the bottom of the valleys. ‘These beds,’’ he says, 
‘Care in an extraordinary degree accessible. At Browns- 
ville, a bed ten feet thick, of good bituminous coal, breaks 
out in the river cliff, and near the water’s edge. ‘The full 
value of this inexhaustible supply of cheap fuel,” he 
opines, “‘is not yet appreciated; but the resources which 
it will at some future day afford to a large population, are 
truly magnificent.”” Mr. Lyell freely descants on the supe- 
riority of the settlements in the United States over those of 
Canada, and half shares the American opinion that in 
order to improve Canada, it is first necessary to change 
or exhaust the French population of that country. The 
French, certainly, are the most miserable colonists on 
earth. They are the only ones who could not, even in the 
zenith of their glory, maintain their superiority over their | 
negro slaves! Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has come in | 
contact with the French, the latter were defeated, and, in 
due course of time, absorbed or annihilated. The French 
uever reached their models, the Spaniards, in the art of | 
colonization. The English, on the contrary, far surpassed 
their masters—the Dutch. 


But it is useless to quote from Mr. Lyell’s book, which, 
perhaps, by the time this reaches you, is already reprinted 
in the United States, and in the hands of most of the readers 
of the ‘“‘Magazine.”? I would only, in conclusion, allude 
to his inuendo in regard to British ignorance on American 
subjecis. ‘‘Were it not for Sam Slick,’? he says, ‘the 
English would know nothing of Nova Scotia.” And as 
for the Nova Scotians themselves, they are mortified when 
asked in England, ‘‘in what part of the world Nova Scotia 
is situated?” or, “whether Nova Scotia is uot a part of 
the United States?”? The latter question, and many others 
quoted by Mr. Lyell, mark as great an ignorance of the 
United States as of their own colonics, and prove sufii- 
ciently the cause of the many vulgar prejudices cherished 
in Great Britain in regard to ourselves and the whole 
American continent. We are glad to learn from so good 
an authority, that her own provinces come in for a share 
of the real or feigned contempt for the New World—a cir- 
cumstance which sufficiently explains why she loses 
ground in it. 

The re-opening of the Empire of the Centre, has called 
forth a mass of writings on the ancient geography and his- 
tory of that country. Among these, the republication ot 
the “ Travels of Marco Paulo,” the boldest traveler of the 
middle ages; ‘‘ The Memoirs of Father Ripa, during thir- 
teen years’ residence at the Court of Pekin, &c. Selected 
and translated from the Italian, by Fortunato Prandi;’’ 
and some original essays of Professor Neumann, the Ori- 
entalist, who has just returned from Persia, are probably 
the most interesting. The first work is one of the most 
agreeable readings of the present day; the second is highly 
instructive, and the third is probably the most interesting 
to the American reader, proving the knowledge of the 
Chinese of the Western Continent, and their trading 
voyages to the coasts of Oregon and California. The 
sum and substance of it being condensed in a few pages in 
the Journal ‘‘ Das Ausland,” I have thought proper to 
translate it, and send it you for insertion. It will form a 
sort of pendant to the discovery of the Eastern Coast of 
America by the Icelanders, which, I trust, has procured 
your readers some moments of agreeable recreation. Fa- 
ther Ripa came as a Roman missionary in the last year of 
the reign of Queen Anne to London, where he sought per- 
mission to embark in one of the Company’s ships for the 
Celestial Empire. The Jesuit, whose order was, at that 
time, not very popular in England, had many difficulties to 
encounter before he succeeded in reaching Macao, whence 
he started for Pekin, and entered into the service of the 
Emperor. He was employed by “The Son of Heaven,’’ 
as painter to the Imperial Court, in which capacity he had 
ample means to study and describe the manners of the 
Chinese Court. After the death of the emperor, Father 
Ripa returned to Europe in company with several Chinese, 
and established a Chinese College at Naples, which exists 
to this day, and from which Lord Macartney obtained his 
interpreters on his celebrated mission to China. 

Another geographical work, which may be worth trans- 
lating, bears the title, “Voyage Scientifique dans P Altai 
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et les parties adjacentes de la Frontiére de Chinie. Paris, 
1845.”” It is, of course, less important than those treating 
directly of the Celestial Empire; but marks, nevertheless, 
the increased attention bestowed in Europe on that im- 
portant quarter of the world. 

Of the religious works which are now in every part of 
Europe taking the place of treatises on philosophy, I can- 
not mention all. Their name is literally Legion. They 
are divided in works for and against the Jesuits, in works 
for and against the New Catholics, and in defence of the 
orthodox and nationalist school of Protestantism. The 
metaphysical literature of the Germans and the French is 
completely absorbed by that of the champions of positive 
religion and Christian faith—a phenomenon which was 
certainly not foreseen some fifteen or twenty years ago, and 
which is closely connected also with a revolution in the 
political sentiments of the people. The Germans, as well 
as the French, have at last come to the conclusion that the 
temple of liberty requires a religious foundation, and that 
it is far more profitable, instead of empty ratiocination, 
which will never inspire a people, or fortify it against 
vice, to instil into them some positive religious faith, with- 
out which no nation has had an heroic age, or a period of 
uninterrupted prosperity. Hence it is, that the religious 
movement in Germany is watched with such a jealous eye 
by the existing governments. As long as metaphysicians 
and transcendental philosophers acted the part of political 
reformers, the princes might look on and pursue their own 
course ; but when opposition to thern assumes the form of 
popular belief and conviction, the heart as well as the 
mind is affected, which necessarily changes its very na- 
ture. 

The most remarkable little work, in this respect, which 
has appeared, though not original, is ‘‘ Luther and Rome,”’ 
in two parts. The first part contains “ Luther’s Admoni- 
tion to the Clergy, assembled at the Imperial Diet of Augs- 
burg, 1530.” The second consists of ‘ Luther’s Warning 
to his German Countrymen, 1531,” and “ Luther’s Last 
Sermon, in 1546.” The republication of these works in 
1845, just three hundred years after the publication of the 
originals, was certainly not foreseen by the disciples of 
Fichte, Kant and Hegel. Kant, who may be literally 
called “the human understanding on horse-back,’’ and 
whose obscurity is not owing to his complex ideas, but to 
the then barbarous German language which he had to re- 
model and to shape for his use, is probably the only one of 
a long list of metaphysical authors who will be read with 
pleasure and instruction by succeeding generations, when 
the legion of mental paupers which followed in the train 
of that singularly gifted man, will have long been con- 
signed to oblivion. The philosophical works of Kant are 
the only ones which are still read in Germany, and col- 
lected for a new edition—the religious publications of the 
day have suppressed all others, 

Dr. Julius has published a new work on the Jesuits, en- 
titled, “‘ History of the Foundation, Extension, Develop- 
ment, Constitution, and Operations of the Society of Jesus.” 
The work is to be published in twelve numbers, three of 
which have so far appeared. Itis also to be embellished 
with several scenes from the history of the fathers, and 
appears thus far to be written for the purpose of steering 
a mean course between the opponents and defenders of the 
society. Thus far, the greater number of writings on the 
Jesuits was against the society—Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant 
standing at the head of the list. But I leave this labyrinth 
of ecclesiastical crimination and re-crimination to pens 
better used to handle such intricate matters. 

‘¢ Three Books of the Church,” by W. Lohe, have just left 
the press. Their object is to prove that the church is the 
continuation of revelation, without which there can be 


neither faith nor religion. The author is a Protestant, and 
Strives hard to prove that the Protestant Church is the 
truly Christian one. Fridensburg says of him, that he has 
wronged Protestantism by ascribing to it such a high 
ecclesiastical signification. Protestantism has a higher 
historical signification. On its desertion of the old Church 
it founded its historical right; its church negation consti- 
tutes its historical truth. Protestantism was the triumph 
of reason over blind faith and ancient orthodoxy. That it 
remained within the pale of religion is a necessary conse- 
quence of the times in which it was founded ; because re- 
ligion at that time was yet a moving element of life. Since 
then, the apparent contradiction between the abstract 
dogma of the Church, and the liberty of the individual, 
commenced; while the combat between these two princi- 
ples rendered the triumph of liberty alone possible. But 
you will think me a transcendentalist if I continue in this 
vein, and so I prefer to turn to something else. 

“The Duke of Wellington’s Maxims and Opinions,’’ is 
the title of a work, by G. H. Francis, presenting to the 
world the principles and maxims of the great general and 
Tory statesman. It contains, beside his biography, many 
of his sayings not heretofore known or published. I doubt 
much whether the work would pay for reprinting in the 
United States. 

“The Prime Minister,” by William H. J. Kingston, 
author of ‘The Circassian Chief,”’ is no novel, ala Co- 
ningsby—no unveiling of shrouded state secrets, or depict- 
ing of prominent public characters of our times, and the 
motives of their acts. Instead of English statesmen, we 
meet with Portuguese; and instead of Sir Robert Peel, 
Carvalho, afterward Marquis of Pombal. Those who 
take an interest in the history of Portugal ought to read the 
book, especially the third chapter, which is full of torture, 
inquisition and bloodshed. The tender passions, though not 
entirely omitted, are treated with comparatively less atten- 
tion. 

In France, the feuilleton literature which has already 
absorbed the political one, is, in its turn, threatened by the 
advertisements. A company, witha capital of two millions 
of francs, ($400,000,) propose to hire a page from each of 
the journals having ‘the greatest circulation, for the pur- 
pose of filling it with advertisements. The people call it 
an American enterprise; but there is very little doubt of 
its complete success. It is, indeed, amusing to listen to the 
cant of Europeans, but especially French writers, who 
find us constantly devoid of taste in literature and the fine 
arts, while, on sober reficction, they imitate us, and crown 
the artists who obtain a character in the United States. 
The French feuilleton corresponds to the first page of our 
newspapers, Which is generally filled with a story, or 
some new poems, that may well stand a comparison with 
the French, both as regards artistical merit and morality. 
Advertisements, however, are the main prop of every 
paper, and the French have just made the discovery. They 
will now commence yearly, semi-annual and quarterly 
advertisements; but they begin at once with a monopoly 
which renders competition out of the question, and which, 
when falling into the hands of some government agent, 
will be another means of shackling the already sufficiently 
circumscribed press of France. What the French press 
particularly wanted was character, veracity, and a proper 
respect for public morals. It isa melancholy truth, that 
out of the hundred and thousand volumes of novels, poetry 
and even history, but few tend to improve the mind of the 
reader. The great majority of them are only calculated to 
amuse and fascinate, by those properties of style and con- 
ception by which an American writer would inevitably 
forfeit all claims to the respect of the public. The triumph 
of vice, of corruption and of the most atrocious crimes, 
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when gilded over with a few sophisms of society, consti- 
, tute the burthen of these, for the most part, shameful pro- 
ductions, which, for the honor of the British and German 
mind, have not yet found their way to the columns of 
neighboring presses. The French people have, at all 
times, hada leaning te this kind of slippery composition, 
so that it is often difficult to make a choice of a book which 
a young lady may read, for the sake of cultivating the 
language, even among the classical writers of France. Of 
the mass of writings of Voltaire, the History of Charles 
XII. and the Age of Louis XIV. and XV. are the only two 
books which may be safely put into the hands of a young 
person, but I scarcely know two volumes of modern 
French literature, with regard to which I would venture 
to assume a similar responsibility. No set of men seem 
to respect the convictions of mankind less than the 
French; none are so apt to turn every thing sacred 
into ridicule. “La Mode,” the ultra-montane, Bourbon 
dynastic journal, is the only one which appears to deplore 
this tendency of modern French literature; but unfortu- 
nately its morality, politics and religion are but a fashion— 
nothing more. 

Some of the best things written in France are the pam- 
phlets in favor of the clergy, by Timon (Cormeniu.) He 
shows that the moral and political corruption of the nation, 
the mean, trafficking spirit which pervades the French 
population, and puts all the higher efforts in the arts and 
sciences to scorn, is the true cause of the Jesuitical re- 
action which the government in vain tries to undermine. 
The insolence of the Bankers, and the humility of the 
Jesuits, cannot co-exist without entering against each 
other in the arena. Mr. Thiers may make motions in the 
Chambers, Mr. Dupin witticisms, and Mr. Guizot may 
look serious, the moral evils of France are too deeply 
rooted in her literature, her arts, and in her very religion, 
to be seriously improved by a single act of the national 
legislature. 

Mons. Guérard’s ‘La Litterature Francaise Contem- 
poraire,” if any one can be found with sufficient patience 
to go through the trashy, voluminous work, will amply 
bear out my assertions, though the author, no doubt, strives 
hard to prove the contrary. The work is not quite finished, 
and since the author seems to have a disposition to drag it 
out ad infinitum, the publisher, to keep his promise to 
finish the whole work in twenty-four numbers, has engaged 
two young men by the name of Ch. Louandre and F. 
Bourquelot, to conclude it for him. I sincerely hope they 
may get through with it. A better, though anonymous, 
work of M. Guerard’s is “Les Anteurs Déguisés de la 
Litterature Francaise au XIXieme Siécle.”? The bio- 
graphies of the disguised authors is perhaps the best thing 
contained in the book. 

The celebrated publicist, Duvergier de Hauranne, the 
defender of Greece in the Chamber of Deputies, and Baron 
Frenilly, Peer of France, are shortly to publish together 
a work with which they have already been occupied more 
than twenty-three years. It is nothing less than “ The 
History of the English Parliament.’ Seven volumes are 
already completed, in manuscript, and will shortly make 
their appearance. 

To the most instructive works lately published in France, 
(and for which the author will probably have received less 
than Alexandre Dumas for one of his fezilleton novels, 
written by half a dozen of his literary clerks,) must be 
counted the following: ‘‘ Histoire des Etats Géenéraux et 
des Institutions Représentatives en France, Dépuis |’ Ori- 
gine de la Monarchie jusqu’ en 1798, par A. C. Thibau- 
deau.”” 2vols. It is probably one of the best historical 
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works of the present day, and might well bear being trans- 
lated into English. 

To the numerous works which are not absolutely immo- 
ral must be added “Le Diable a Paris,” principally on 
account of its excellent illustrations by Gavarni, who is 
often styled “‘ the Raphael of French vice,” and ‘‘ La Sci- 
ence de Bien Vivre, par Paul, Pen et A.D.” The latter 
is a worthy pendant to Brillat Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Gott,” a translation of which was published in Philadel- 
phia, many years ago, and ably reviewed in the Quarterly 
then issued by Messrs. Carey & Lea. ‘The Art to Live 
Well” does not omit the joys of the table, a chapter to 
which many a translator might do better justice than the 
generality of cooks. If Brillat Savarin gave us the taste 
for good living, Paul Pen and A. D. may be said to treat 
of the spirit of cookery, so that cach of these remarkable 
works is ina measure the necessary complement of the 
other. A translation of it into English might furnish a 
good text book for our principal hotels, (I have no doubt 
it would be relished even at Head quarters,) and do much 
less mischief than other larded publications of the French 


“metropolis. 


Frederika Bremer’s new novel, “In Dalecarlia,”’ 2 vols., 
is considered not only equal, but superior to any of her 
former productions. Her idyllic talent has here taken a 
tragic direction, which occupies the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. A translation of it will, no doubt, in- 
crease the library of our cheap publications in New York 
or Philadelphia. 

Of late, Sweden and Norway have attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe, and have been visited by many a tourist. 
But the best work on the subject is still ‘“‘ Sweden in 1843, 
by Theodor Mugge, 2 vols., 1844,’’ of which I remember 
no translation, either in England or America. Sweden 
and Norway are both agricultural states; hence the sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of their inhabitants. Of the three 
millions of inhabitants of Sweden, two and a half millions 
are occupied with rural economy. All the Swedish towns 
together have not yet a population equal to the city of New 
York; for it does not exceed, as yet, 300,000: Three- 
fourths of the whole population are poor, but they have no 
rich neighbors to whom they might act as panders. No 
wonder, then, that Sweden produced Frederika Bremer. 
In the whole kingdom there is but one person paying the 
tax ‘on 2,000,000 dollars property; two for 15, and two for 
1 million; seven persons are supposed to possess 750,000 
bank dollars; sixteen more than 200,000; 136 more than 
100,000; 448 more than 50,000; and 330,229 peasants are 
estimated to possess property exceeding in value 2500 dol- 
lars banco each. Particularly interesting in this work are 
the political disquisitions, especially those which relate to 
Charles John Bernadotte, late king, and to his successor. 

The Life of Godfrey Wm. Von Leibnitz, on the basis of 
the German works of Dr. G. E. Guhraner, by John M. 
Mackie, Boston, Mass., 1815, 300 pages 12mo., is highly 
spoken of by the German literary press. 

Chief Justice Story’s British and American Laws of Bills 
of Exchange, have just left the German press in form of a 
condensed translation, bearing the title, “‘D. Joseph Story’s 
Emitglied des Hoechsten Gerichtshofes der Vereinigten 
Staated von Nordamerika und Professors der Rechte Eng- 
lisches und Nordamerikanisches Wechselrechts,’’ Deutsch 
bearbeitet und mit Anmerkingen und Vorrede Begleitet 
Von D. Georg. Karl Freitschke, (Royal Saxon Secret 
Counsellor in Dresden.) Leipzic, 1845. The work, like 
every thing issuing from the pen of the great American 
jurist, is admitted to be the best written on the subject in 
any language, and universally instructive to all countries. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I cannot see my friend grow strange, 
And leave me desolate and lone, 

But I must keenly feel the change, 
And melt like some expiring tone. 

Oh, blame me not if then I turn, 
To hide the tear upon my cheek, 

Or if the thoughts that in me burn, 
Refuse my tongue the power to speak. 
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INDIANS HUNTING THE BISON. 


WE have given the readers of ‘‘ Graham’ several 
excellent engravings representing the Indians of 
North America, and we pursue the plan for the pur- 
pose of rescuing a part of their history from oblivion 
here. In Europe, the interest in their fate and tradi- 
tions is intense, while we pass their story by, as a 
tale that has been told. We have already given 
several passages from the history of the Mandans. 
The principal beast of chase with them, according to 
Prince Maximilian, who traveled extensively among 
them, and who has given us a very full history of 
their manners and customs, is the buffalo. The men 
generally go hunting in a body, on horseback, in 
order to be more secure against a superior force of 
enemies. The equipments of their horses are more 
like those of the Blackfeet, and their saddle resem- 
bles the Hungarian; though now they sometimes ob- 
tain saddles from the whites, which they line and 
ornament with red and blue cloth. In riding, they 
never leave hold of their whip, which is made of 
wood, and not of elk’s horn, as among more western 
nations. They never wear spurs. In summer time, 
if the herds of buffalo are dispersed to great distances 
in the prairie, the chase, of course, requires more 
time and exertion ; but in winter, when they approach 
the Missouri, and seek shelter in the woods, a great 
number are often killed in a short time. The plate 
accompanying, gives a good idea of the chase. On 
these hunting excursions the Indians often spend 
eight or ten days; generally, they return on foot, 
while the horses are laden with spoil. The buffalo 
are usually shot with arrows while under full speed, 
the hunters riding up with great expertness within 
ten or twelve paces of them. These Indians are un- 
commonly fine horsemen. If it is very cold, and the 
buffaloes keep at a distance in the prairie, they hunt 
but little, and would rather suffer hunger, or live on 
maize and beans, than to use the necessary exertion 
to capture them; and when, as frequently happens 
toward spring, many of the buffaloes float down the 
river on the ice, they turn out in great numbers to 
draw the animals to land. It is remarkable how in- 
stantly their famished dogs know and take advantage 
of the hunting excursions of their masters. When 
the horses return, laden with the spoils of the chase, 
the children rush out, uttering a cry of joy, which the 
dogs perfectly understand, and setting up a loud 
howl, they rush toward the prairie, the scene of the 
chase, to partake with their relatives, the wolves, 
the spoils the hunters have left behind. When a hun- 
ter has secured an animal, he usually eats the liver 
and the kidney raw, sharing, however, the reward 
of his toil with his companions. Ifan eminent man, 
who has performed some great exploit, comes up 
when the animal has just been killed, and demands 
the tongue, or other favorite part, it cannot be re- 


fused him. Dogs are not employed in hunting by the 
Mandans or Manitaries. They shoot deer and elks in 
the forests; antelopes and big-horns in the prairies, 
the Black Hills, and the neighboring mountains. 


- Brackenridge says that they drive the antelopes into 


the water, and kill them with clubs; this must take 
place but in isolated cases. They generally choose a 
valley between two hills, which ends in a steep de- 
clivity. A number of horsemen drive them from the 
distant brushwood, and the terrified animals hasten 
down the hollow, and leap into the enclosure, made 
of sort of poles, where they are taken alive, or killed 
with clubs. The wolf and the fox are, for the most 
part, shot with a gun, as well as the white rabbit, or 
are caught in traps, which, for the wolves, are very 
strong—the latter are not easily deceived, being very 
cautious. Foxes are caught in small traps, which 
are covered with brushwood and buffalo skulls, to 
conceal them. Many such traps are seen every 
where in the prairies, and are surrounded with small 
stakes, that the animals may not enter them side- 
ways. Beavers are caught in great numbers in iron 
traps, which are procured from the whites. The 
manner in which birds of prey are caught, is said to 
be very remarkable. The bird-catcher lies down at 
full length in a narrow pit, made on purpose, and 
exactly large enough to hold him. As soon as he has 
lain down, the pit is covered with brushwood and 
hay, and pieces of meat are laid upon the top. The 
eagle, or other bird of prey, descends in order to eat, 
when it is seized by the legs by the bird-catcher. 

Before the chase, war is, of course, the employ- 
inent of the Indian; and military glory the highest 
object of ambition. He who kills the most enemies, 
without sustaining loss, is accounted the best war- 
rior, for wilfully to expose themselves to the enemy’s 
fire would, in their eyes, be folly, and not bravery. 
Their strength lies in concealed marches, surprises 
at daybreak, and in cunning and stratagem generally. 
When a young man, who has never performed an 
exploit, is the first to kill an enemy on a warlike ex- 
pedition, he paints a spiral line round his arm, of 
whatever color he pleases, and he may then wear a 
whole wolf at the ankle or heel of one foot. If he 
has first killed and touched the enemy, he paints a 
line running obliquely round his arm, and another 
crossing it in the opposite direction, with three trans- 
verse stripes. On killing the second enemy, he paints 
his left leg, or leggin, of a reddish brown. On his 
third exploit, he paints two longitudinal stripes on 
his arms, and three transverse stripes. This is the 
exploit that is esteemed the highest. After the third 
exploit, no more marks are made. If he kills an 
enemy after others of the party have done the same, 
he may wear on his heel one wolf tail, with the tip 
cut off. 
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Prose and Verse. By Thomas Hood. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 2 vols. 16mo. 


Of late, Hood’s name has been a more familiar word in 
the public mouth than formerly. The melancholy circum- 
stances attending his sickness and death, and the earnest 
philanthropy which characterized some of his latest com- 
positions, gave a personal interest to his publications. The 
serious compositions of his pen have not only grown into 
favor, but the serious element in his contic pieces has been 
more generally discerned. 

Hood was no humorist in the sense in which the word 
is usually employed. He was no mere provoker of barren 
laughter, but a man whose mirth had its roots deep in sen- 
timent and humanity. Though his perceptions of character 
and manners were often embodied in the most grotesque 
shapes, they always had in them a touch of nature and 
truth. He was a poet, and saw the serious side of life as 
clearly as the ludicrous. He knew what thin partitions 
separate in this world tears from laughter; that the deep- 
est feeling often expresses itself in the quaint oddities of 
caricature ; that wisdom sometimes condescends to pun, 
and grief to wreathe its face in smiles. Indeed, there is 
occasionally a little misanthropy in him. <A close observer 
of his writings will often see a bitter personal experience 
of the author embodied in the most farcical and bewilder- 
ing freaks of his fun. Hood makes us sympathize more 
quickly with the troubles of his life, from not thrusting 
them in our eyes, with the usual parade of sorrow and 
lamentation. We laugh with him, and feel for him. Few 
writers have ever succeeded in blending so much thought 
and sentiment, so much true humor and no less true pathos, 
with the most extravagant drollery and fanciful exaggera- 
tion. 

The two volumes before us contaim many illustrations of 
these remarks, and they certainly form one of the best 
works in Wiley and Putnam’s admirable “Library of 
Choice Reading.’”? The ‘‘Pugsley Papers” contain much 
fine and knowing satire, as well as droll delineation. The 
‘‘Titerary Reminiscenccs’”’ are quite interesting, and ex- 
hibit his connection with many of his eminent cotempo- 
raries in a pleasant hght. They are prefaced by a short 
piece, apologizing for not offering an account of his own 
life, which, he says, is not worth giving or taking. ‘The 


principal just suffices for me to live upon; and, of course, | 


would afford little aterest to any one else.”’? ‘Miss Kil- 
mansegy and her Precious Leg” is a metrical story, full of 
humor and sly satirical hits at the world, and most re- 
markable rhymes and metres. The “Ode to Melancholy,”’ 
“Ruth,” and “Fair Ines,’”’? are in Hood’s most poetical 
vein. The second has always been a favorite of ours, 
from the melody of the sentiment, as well as the verse. 
The following are fine exaggerations of chivalric com- 
pliment: 
O saw ye not fair Ines? 
She ’s gone into the west, 
To dazzle when the sun 1s down, 
And rob the world of rest. 
She took the daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 


With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 
Before the fall of night, 





For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivaled bright : 

Aud blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so hght before— 
Alas! for pleasure on the sea 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more. 


“‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ ‘¢ The Lady’s Dream,” and the 
“Song of the Shirt,”? all having relation to the claims of 
poverty and wretchedness, are included in this collection. 
The long prose paper, entitled ‘‘ Copyright and Copy- 
wrong,”’ originally contributed to the London Atheneum, 
represents Hood pleading for his own craft, in his own 
peculiar way. The question never was discussed with 
more liveliness, if with more cogency. In alluding to 
American republications, he disclaims hostility to the 
United States in very characteristic expression. ‘‘ The 
stars and stripes,”’ he says, ‘‘ do not affect me like a blight 
in the eye, nor does Yankee Doodle give me the ear-ache. 
I have no wish to repeal the Union of the United States ; 
nor to alter the phrase in the Testament into ‘ republicans 
and sinners.’ In reality I have rather a Davidish feeling 
toward Jonathan, remembering whence he comes, and 
what language he speaks; and holding it better in such 
cases to have the wit that traces resemblances, than the 
judgment which detects differences—and perhaps foments 
them.”? Toward the close of one portion of his quaint 
pleadings for the rights of authors, Hood bursts out in an 
eloquent acknowledgment of his obligations to literature, 
and to men of genius. ‘They were,’’ he says, ‘‘ my in- 
terpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and my Guides 
among the Delectable Mountains of Nature. They re- 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered 
my heart, purified my tastes, elevated my mind, directed my 
aspirations. I was lost in a chaos of undigested problems, 
false theories, crude fancies, obscure impulses, and bewil- 
dering doubts—when these bright intelligences called my 
mental world out of darkness like a new creation, and 
gave it ‘ two great lights,’ Hope and Memory—the past for 


_ a moon, and the future for a sun.” 


This touches the real point in every discussion respect- 
ing the right of authors. We owe them a debt of gratitude, 
which we should take pleasure in repaying. Instead of 
doing this, we avail ourselves of every subterfuge of quib- 
bling, to justify the most selfish and heartless conduct to- 
ward them. The book that comes to us as a benefactor— 
which opens to our view boundless domains of beauty and 
erandeur—which makes itself “felt in the blood, and felt 
along the heart;’’ is it consistent that we should be so 
careful to reckon its exact value in the current coin of the 
land? Is it not ridiculous for us to play a huckstering trade 
with the man, who is to pour into our minds the infinite 
riches of his genius? While our hearts are overflowing 
with kindliness for him who has peopled our solitude with 
beings of unearthly swectness and majesty—who has 
thrown celestial light arouud the bed of sickness and pain 
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—who has spoken a word of cheer to us in many a period 
of sorrow and abasement—whose great heart has beaten 
close to ours in many a moment of passionate exaltation— 
who, by the sweat of his brow and the sweat of his brain, 
has passed long years of labor in order that our lives might 
be made more beautiful and happy—shall we grudge 
him the just rewards of his labor, shall we compliment 
ourselves on our shrewdness in being able to steal from 
him the means of subsistence? What an antithesis is here 
—what a wonderful exaltation of thought and feeling, 
what consummate littleness and meanness of action! We 
treat our greatest friend and benefactor, for whom our love 
and gratitude should be boundless, not only worse than we 
would treat a common acquaintance, but worse than we 
would treat our butcher or tailor. We would have our 
imaginations exalted, our hearts kindled, our minds stored 
—and then pride ourselves principally on our cunning in 
evading all payment for sucha priceless good. We fear 
that our shrewdness here overleaps itself. It may be ques- 
tioned whether or not the serene and beautiful face of 
literature can be seen in its loveliness, or felt in its power, 
while it is in such close approximation to the Almighty 
Dollar. 

One of the finest things in these volumes, is the piece 
called ‘* The Great Conflagration.” It refers to the burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, in 1834, and consists 
chiefly of letters writtten by Sir Jacob Jubb, M.P., and 
various members of his household, descriptive of the event. 
Sir Jacob was severely burnt, ‘‘ by taking his seat in the 
House, on a bench that was burning under him. The 
danger of his situation was several times pointed out to 
him, but he replied that his seat had cost him ten thousand 
pounds, and he could n’t quit. He was at length removed 
by force.”? The richest epistolary gem is the letter of Ann 
Gale, housemaid. Her speculations on the fire are very 
deep. She understands that ‘‘ The Lords and Communs 
was connected with a grate menny historicle associashuns, 
wich of coarse will hav to make good all dammage.’’? Her 
feelings are strongly enlisted in favor of the members. 
‘¢ Ware the poor burnt-out creturs will go noboddy nose. 
Sum say Exetur Hall, sum say the Refudge for the Destitut, 
and sum say the King will lend them his Bensh to set upon.” 
She tells her correspondent that the fear of fire leaves her 
no peace. “I don’t dare to take my close off to go to bed, 
and I practice clambering up and down bya rop in case, 
and I giv Police Man 25 a shillin now and than to keep a 
specious eye to number fore, and be reddy to ketch anny 
one in his harms. O! Mary, how happy is them 
as livs lick you, as the song says, ‘ Fur from the buzzy aunts 
of men.’ Don’t neglect to rake out evvery nite, see that 
evvery sole in the hows is turned down xtinguished, and 
allways blo youreself out befour you go to youre piller.” 

This collection of Hood’s writings is the best yet pub- 
lished, but it by no means includes all of his miscellaneous 
compositions. It is to be hoped thas this collection will 
meet with sufficient success to warrant the publishers in 
adding a couple of volumes more. From his poetry, serious 
and comic, a great deal of delightful matter might be 
selected. 


Festus, a Poem. By Philip James Batley, Barrister at 
Law. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The American edition of this poem is a fac simile of 
Pickering’s second London edition, and is executed exceed- 
ingly well. Of the poem itself, it is difficult tospeak. It 
is the strangest, most daring, most arrogant piece of com- 
position produced in the nineteenth century. It is a splen- 
did monstrosity. The author seems, in writing it, to have 
stood on the dizziest edges of reason, gazing down into the 


gulf of madness. An irretrievable confusion of antagonist 
feelings and principles, deforms the book. Heaven, earth 
and hell run into each other. Did not the author exhibit 
the utmost earnestness, he might be justly chargeable with 
blasphemy and licentiousness. Portions of his poem may 
be referred directly to that state of the mind, often observed 
in fanatics, where the impulses of appetite are mistaken 
for the impulses of the religious sentiment. Indeed, the 
champions of the poem have been compelled to contrive an 
allegorical interpretation for those passages which bear the 
most indubitable marks of “ lust and foul thoughts.”? The 
whole foundations of morality are denied as a matter of 
philosophy—that is, so far as these foundations rest on 
man’s free will. Wherever the author teaches what he is 
pleased to call religious truth, his morality and his religion 
are generally equally detestable. The humane and reve- 
rent sentiments of the poem are out of harmony with its 
predominant feeling. Yet, from its seeming agreement 
with some of the Calvinistic doctrines, the London Eclec- 
tic Review has the exqusite folly to commend its religious 
character. 

Of the energy and richness of the diction, and the force of 
fancy and imagination which the poem displays, a great 
deal might be said. But sensibility is its strongest charac- 
teristic; it has its root in flesh and blood. There is a kind 
of grandeur about it which often reminds us of old Kit 
Marlowe. Every thought, bad or good, voluptuous or 
ascetic, tender or wrathful, pious or blasphemous, that 
comes into the author’s mind, is boldly expressed, as though 
it were inspired by Infinite Wisdom instead of finite passion. 
There is no dramatic difference preserved in the persons of 
the poem—the Trinity, the Seraphim, Lucifer, Festus, and 
the various young ladies of questionable morals whom 
Festus admires, being but the variations of one individual 
sensibility. The whole poem represents faithfully a mind 
madly abandoning itself to every caprice of impulse—writ- 
ing down every truism or paradox that tumbles into it— 
and claiming for each the importance of eternal truth. Its 
ethics and metaphysics might pass for philosophy in Bed- 
lam; but, out of that place, the poem will be principally 
esteemed for its occasional passages of splendid poetry, 
the curious individuality it presents, and the devil’s dance 
of fancies and imaginations along the path of its theological 
teachings. 


Characters of Shakspeare. By William Hazlitt. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 


This is not one of Hazlitt’s most successful works of 
criticism, though it illustrates the characteristics of his 
mind. It is acute and brilliant, but it lacks profound 
thought. The critical remarks, though sufficiently eulo- 
gistic, are often despatched in too business-like a way. 
Besides, in going over Shakspeare’s characters, Hazlitt’s 
own prejudices, his hates and his loves, are vividly 
awakened. He is drawn aside from his object by collate- 
ral personal matter. He does not give himself up fully to 
Shakspeare, but Shakspeare has the effect to develop him. 
Thus the criticism on Hamlet is merely personal. The 
character of Isabella awakened some unpleasant individual 
association, and she is passed over witha sneer. Corio- 
lanus is the innocent cause of some exceedingly bitter 
political diatribes, in which imagination is represented as 
an aristocratical quality, and poetry as identical with 
monarchy. Many characters, containing worlds of thought 
and emotion, he has glanced over superficially, from not 
perceiving their depth, or from their not having any quali- 
ties in common with him. In the hurry of composition, he 
has passed over other characters with a half criticism, or 
a mere mush of verbal panegyric. Though the book is 
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delightful reading, from its rapid movement and brilliant 
remarks, it is not what we expect froma critic of Shak- 
speare. Some parts are exceedingly well done, and some 
characters felicitously analyzed, but on the whole it repre- 
sents William Hazlitt better than William Shakspeare. 

Perhaps the prominent merit of the book consists in the 
manner of introducing the illustrative extracts, and the 
comments on their poetical excellence. Any passage 
which struck Hazlitt forcibly, he could impress almost as 
forcibly on another mind; and the volume is full of in- 
stances where quotations are accompanied with a richness 
of comment, which gives them new power over the reader’s 
imagination and sensibilities. Asa specimen of the style, 
we quote a few remarks from his character of Falstaff, 
which is done in his best manner. ‘‘ We are as well 
acquainted with his person as his mind, and his jokes come 
upon us with double force and relish from the quantity of 
flesh through which they make their way, as he shakes his 
fat sides with laughter, or ‘ lards the lean earth as he walks 
along.’ Other comic characters seem, if we approach 
and handle them, to resolve themselves into air, ‘into thin 
air ;’ but this is embodied and palpable to the grossest ap- 
prehension; it lies ‘three fingers deep upon the ribs,’ it 
plays about the lungs and the diaphragm with all the force 
of animal enjoyment. His very size floats him out 
of all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceits; and he turns 
round on the pivot of his convenience, with every occasion 
and at a moment’s warning.”? 


The Crock of Gold. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
York. Wiley §& Putnam. 1 vol. 


New 


This is a novel which goes right to the heart of the 
reader. Every thing is bold, direct, and to the purpose, in 
the style and in the matter. The characters of Roger 
Acton, Ben Burke, and Grace Acton, are excellently drawn. 
Grace is a beautiful delineation. Very rarely has piety 
found a more exquisite and winning embodiment in ro- 
mance. The passage where she prays for her poor father 
and brother—the brother whom, though now wild and 
erring, she remembered as one who had slily put aside for 
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more than a year, “a lithe heap of copper earnings, | 


weeding-money, and errand-money, and harvest-money, 
and then bounteously spent it all at once, in giving her a 
Bible on her birth-day’”’—and the scene with Jonathan 
Floyd, where her filial piety and her love are so finely 
blended, are exceedingly touching and beautiful. 
character of the steward, Mr. Simon Jennings, though 
somewhat overdrawn, and a little too Jagotsh in his villany, 
forms a prominent part of the interest of the story. The 
book bears evidence of the intensity with which the author 
has realized, in his imigination, the scenes, incidents and 
characters of his novel. It has the appearance of being a 
relation of events, which have passed directly before his 
eye. We believe that this is the second edition, a cheap 
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any other portion of the world. Wherever he went, he 
was received with “distinguished consideration.» Be- 
sides, he found everywhere new objects for scientific 
investigation; and, doubtless, much of -the favor with 
which he viewed the people, was owing to the satisfaction 
he experienced in delving into the geological mysteries of 
their land. The book is the most sensible ever written on 
America by an Englishman. ‘The author’s mind seems 
divested of all prejudice. Whatever really offends his 
taste or his feelings, does not urge him into indignation or 
petulance. He finds reasons or excuses for all things. 
His remarks on the debts of the States, on slavery, on the 
peculiarities of American character, on politics, hotels and 
railroads—the usual staple of John Bull’s sarcasms and 
denunciations—are absolutely wonderful, as coming from 
an Englishman. The greater part of his work is devoted 
to the geology of the land, and is full of interest to the man 
of science. Perhaps he is more successful in his observa- 
tions on the soil than on the soul of the country. 


X 


The Essays of Elia. 
§ Putnam. 


By Charles Lamb. New York. Wiley 


Charles Lamb is one of the most truly original writers 
in English literature, and one of the most delightful. His 
originality consists in the sincerity with which he expresses 
his own perceptions of things. He is bound by no external 
restraints, and accommodates neither his style nor his 
opinions to external rules; but writes from within. In 
reading his works we obtain a true portrait of a most 
peculiar and beautiful nature, whose loves and antipathies, 
however different they may be from our own, insensibly 
win upon our feelings, and persuade us into sympathy. 
Though strikingly individual in the whole cast of his 
thoughts and emotions, he never offends the taste or shocks 
the feelings by that harshness of manner which so often 
accompanies marked peculiarity of disposition. His na- 
ture was eminently social and humane. He was bound to 
his race by his genial humor. During his life, he was 
warmly loved by friends of the most different opinions and 
natures—by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hunt, Hazlitt, Ber- 
nard Barton; and his sympathizing readers have as great 
an affection for him, as though he were a brother. To the 
reader, he never comes as a book, but as a companion; 
we do not so much read him, as hear him talk. His essays 
have an indestructible vitality in them. As a humorist, a 


| poet, a critic of books and manners, he is alike eminently 





oue having been published in a pamphlet form some | 


months ago. We are glad to see so fine a book in so ele- 
gant a form. It forms No. 18 of Wiley & Putnam’s 
Library. 


Travels in North America, in the Years 1841-2. By Charles 
Lyell, F.R.S. New York. Wiley & Putnam. 


The circumstances under which Mr. Lyell visited the 
United States were such as to incline him to make a fayor- 
able judgment of both institutions and people. The 
‘Lowell Institute,” of Boston, engaged him to deliver a 
course of lectures on Geology, and paid him a higher price 
than he could have obtained at any literary institution in 


original and delightful. 


My Uncle Hobson and I: Or, Slashes at Life with a Free 
Broad-Azxe. By Pascal Jones. New York. D. Appleton 
§ Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is rather a pleasant book, written in a devil-may- 
care style and spirit, and containing some flashing descrip- 
tion The story is absolutely nothing, and the characters 
have little congruity or force, if we except Uncle Hobson 
himself; but the style glitters with a good deal of wit and 
satire, and several points in New England character are 
hit off with some effect. The author is evidently a man of 
education and talents, who has seen considerable life, 
about which he writes hastily and thinks superficially. 
The Village Row and the Miller Meeting are well done. 
The story of the hero’s love adventures, is rather clumsily 
managed. His different mistresses have no character at 
all, and we see but the froth and sparkle of hisown. The 
book should have been more laboriously meditated, even to 
produce its intended effect. 
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Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United 
States and Great Britain. By C. J. Ingersoll. 3 vols. 
Yol.1. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 1845. 


This book reminds us of the famous saying of Talleyrand, 
that language was made to conceal thoughts; the style is 
harsh and involved; and it is often difficult to understand 
the author’s meaning. The sentences twist and turn like 
a worm in torture. Epithet is piled on epithet until the 
idea dies by a sort of peine forte et dure. We find little of 
the straight-forward simplicity of our mother tongue; but 
plenty of the quips and quirks of the French idiom grimac- 
ing to find itself in an English dress. A proper fondness 
fur the old Saxon roots of our language is the only redeem- 
ing feature in Mr. Ingersoll’s style. And he is the more 
inexcusable, because he has not always written thus, His 
Inchiquin’s Letters, the production of his early manhood, 
are in some respects models of pure English. 

Apart from the style, this volume is one of great value. 
In the limited space left for us this month, we cannot un- 
dertake a thorough criticism, but must content ourselves 
with a general summing up of the merits of the book. 
Probably there is no other man in the United States so 
well qualified as Mr. Ingersoll for the task he has under- 
iaken. He unites in himself two opposite qualities of 
mind rarely found together. Like Horace Walpole, he 


‘delights in gossip. Like Burke, he has a comprehensive 


intellect. He possesses the French taste for that easy, 
chatty, sparkling style of biography, which they call me- 
moir-writing; but he combines with this a capacity to 
generalize facts, and draw philosophic deductions, such as 
might make a good historian. To these qualities of mind 
he unites other emincnt advantages. He has had access to 
all the political anecdotes of the last forty years; he has 
known the great actors in the story he narrates; he was 
himself a prominent member of Congress during the last 
war. Few men have had such opportunities to collect 
material for history. Still fewer have survived, like Mr. 
Ingersoll, the passions and prejudices of the stormy scenes 
in which they themselves took a part. But the author of 
this work has, in a great measure, buried his political pre- 
judices in the grave of the past; and writes of times in 
which he played the part of an actor, like one who re- 
cords the transactions of men belonging to another age. 
It is this general fairness, combined with the richness of 
the material, which makes the present history so valuable. 
The work is unquestionably the most accurate, literal, spi- 
rited and comprehensive narrative of the last war. 

The volume before us carries the history down to the 
end of 1813. During these first eighteen months of the 
war, a continued series of disasters awaited the American 
arms, relieved only here and there by a naval victory, or a 
flash of heroism on the land. Of the inefficiency which 
characterized this period, both at Washington and in the 
army, Mr. Ingersoll speaks with proper boldness. He is 
deservedly severe on some of the characters of that day. 
Yet we predict that no work which has issued from the 
press for many years, will awaken such a storm of mis- 
representation and abuse; for the incidents canvassed de- 
pend 6n too contradictory testimony, and the affairs nar- 
rated come too close to our own time, to allow of candor 
in others, or exact justicein the author. There will bestate- 
ments and re-statements, pleas, rejoinders and replications, 
denials and affidavits, censures and corrections, without 
number. Those who think themselves aggrieved on one 
point, will unite with those who regard themselves as 
aggrieved on another; and so a strong party will be 
formed against the author, and a hail-storm of newspaper 
criticism, for years to come, be poured on his head. But 
when the passions of the day have subsided, when per- 





sonal feeling is asleep in the grave, and when the actors in 
the last war, as Well as their immediate descendants, shal] 
have passed away, the volumes of Mr. Ingersoll will be re- 
ferred to as a valuable cotemporary record, and a portion 
of their materials, judiciously selected, be embodied ina 
permanent history, to be read when we and our children, 
and our children’s children, shall be no more. 

The volume is elegantly printed, with clear, bold type, 
and the paper is very good for American publishers. 


Gertrude. A Tale. By the Author of Amy Herbert. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Thisisthe first of aseries of books for popular reading, to 
be published under the name of ‘‘ Appleton’s Literary Me- 
lange.”? The resources of the publishers are such as to 
enable them to “get up’? a very valuable library. The 
tale of ‘‘ Gertrude’’ is not, perhaps, a very good selection 
to commence with, though, in itself, it is a good book. 
The moral tone is high, and it is written in a sweet and 
serious vein of composition, which cannot fail to make it 
acceptable to one class of readers; but in a new enter- 
prise, like the present, it is always well to commence with 
something striking and brilliant. We have great hopes 
that the ‘ Literary Melange”? will take a prominent part 
in the re-action against the bad cheap literature of the day. 
The present volume is well printed, and is published at a 
low price. If it be followed up by works of a high literary 
character, and at the same time contain elements of popu- 
lar interest, it will meet with decided success. . 


Works oF Harrer & BRoTHERS.—Since our last num- 
ber, we have received from Harper & Brothers the follow- 
ing works, which we shall notice at length hereafter. 

“The American Shepherd. By L. A. Morrell.” Being a 
history of sheep, with their breeds, diseases, and manage- 
ment, illustrated with engravings. This is a work of great 
value to farmers. 

“ Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier,” with 
the subsequent imprisonment of the author—his final 
escape—-with reflections on the future relations of Texas, 
Mexico and the United States. By Gen. Thos. J. Green. 
This is an elegant work, with exccllent illustrations, drawn 
from life by Charles M’Laughlin. It is dedicated to the 
Hon. Branch T. Arthur. It should be read by every one 
wishing to obtain clear views of the present relations of 
the countries treated of. 

“¢ Domestic Economy for the Use of Young Ladies at Home 
and at School. By Miss Catherine E. Beecher. Illustrated. 

“ The Elements of Morality, Including Polity. By Wil- 
liam Whewell, D.D. In2 vols.” This is a work of one 
of the most eminent scholars of the age, upon a subject 
which should command attention. ; 

Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, and also their Illustrated Shak- 
speare, maintain, as they advance toward completion, the 
elegance with whicli they were commenced. 


E. FERRettT & Co. have sent us “ The Music of the Bo- 
hemian Girl,” “ Stories of the American Revolution,’’ and 
several of the excellent novels of Miss Pickering, ‘‘ Nan 
Darrell,”? “The Fright,” ‘‘Agnes Serle,” all got out in 
good style, and sold at the lowest point of cheapness. 
Messrs. F. & Co. have made quite a revolution in the 
music business, by issuing from type the best music of the 
operas, and the most popular of the Irish and Scotch songs. 
They promise to push their enterprise into every depart- 
ment of music. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


MISS ELIZA LESLIE. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


AMERICA owes much of her glory to the charac- 
ter of her women. During the long struggle of the 
revolutionary war, their devoted patriotism and 
cheerful sacrifices for their country’s cause are 
matter of history. Ifnone, like Joan of Arc or the 
heroine of Saragossa, went forth to combat or com- 
mand, yet many, many there were who put in the 
hazard, lives they held far dearer than their own, 
and endured privations and sufferings—like Arria 
—with such firmness that it inspired unconquerable 
energy in the men of America. © 

That erudite and philosophical traveler, M. de 
Tocqueville, in summing up the causes of the pre- 
sent greatness and future prospects of grandeur for 
the American nation, declares that the chief cause 
is—the superior character of the women. 

We cannot here even enter upon the discussion 
of this subject—only we would ask the reader to 
reflect on the vast amount which is contributed, 
both in money and time, by women, to aid the 
cause of Christian missions, Sabbath schools, and 
charities of every kind. How unceasingly woman 
is found in the field of every good work. Her influ- 
ence and aid in literature have also been of great 
importance. Women are, in our country, the 
readers ; and the moral delicacy of American wri- 
ters is universally acknowledged. ‘Much of this 
purity of taste is owing to the superior intellectual 
cultivation of the female mind, which, in its influ- 
ence over the domestic circle, as well as in society, 
has driven the foul images, too often found in the 
literature of the Old World, “ forever from our 
shores.?? ' 

Then the direct aid of female writers has been 
very beneficial. The first periodical for children 


in our country was edited by a woman. The first 
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periodical ever established for ladies was also 
edited by a woman; and the ablest and most popu- 
lar writers, in the host of such works that now 
inundate our land, are women. 

Among these female writers, who have given a 
decided character to our periodical literature, Miss 
Eliza Leslie must, deservedly, claim a distinguished 
place. She was early in the field; she has remained 
constantly at her post; she has devoted herself, 
heart and soul, to the cause of American literature 
and domestic improvement. 

It would seem strange that with her strong Ame- 
rican feelings, she should ever have been thought 
an English woman. Yet, when we bear in mind 
the character of her imaginative writings, we find 
the key to this seeming incongruity. Miss Leslie 
has chosen for her field of observation and improve- 
ment, the manners of social and domestic life. She 
finds some things which need correcting; and while 
exposing, as she must, these follies and faults of 
her young countrywomen, many readers have imag- 
ined that she was seeking for subjects of censure, 
with the feelings of a foreigner. 

In order to obviate such a mistake for the future, 
we will here state, that her great-grandfather, Ro- 
bert Leslie, emigrated from Scotland about a bun- 
dred years ago, and settled in Cecil county, Mary- 
land. There the father of Miss Leslie was born, 
and resided till he was of age, when he removed 
to Philadelphia. He had married before removing, 
and the grand-parents of his wife were of Swedish 
descent; and thus Miss Leslie, so far from being 
an English woman, has “not a drop of English 
blood??—to use her own words—in her veins. 

Her father, however, went with his family to 
London, when Eliza was a child, and she passed 
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seven years there. Her brother, Charles Leslie, 
the distinguished artist, now resides in that city; 
and also a sister, Miss Anna Leslie, has passed 
much time there, so that the mistake has been 
strengthened by seeing notices of the family fre- 
quently introduced in connection with a London 
residence. 

The writings of Miss Leslie are too well known 
to require description or enumeration. Who that 
reads the Lady’s Book (and hundreds of thousands 
have read it) but is familiar with her life-like pic- 
tures? She has been its steady contributor from 
the first, and the greater portion of her ‘ Pencil 
Sketches” originally appeared in our pages. That 
popular story, ‘‘ Mrs. Washington Potts,?? was a 
prize Tale in the Lady’s Book. 

Besides these regular contributions, Miss Leslie 
has written several books for children which have 
been very popular; and her works on ‘* Cookery”? 
and her ‘*‘ House Book’ are extensively sold. In 
all these writings it has been her aim to make im- 
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LL1K& the light of yon lone, lovely star, 
That throws its glad beams from afar 
To the soul of the sad mariner, 

Is the light of thy love unto me: 
Let the storm of man’s worst destiny lower— 
Let life glide on like a summer hour— 
Indifferent all—naught hath the power 

To wean my fond spirit from thee. 








provements in the style of housekeeping and re- 
forms in the manners; and that many have found 
her an useful as well as agreeable monitress, we 
have no doubt. 

The beautiful engraving in this number of our 
Book is taken from a portrait painted by Mr. Sully, 
who is a second Sir Peter Lely in the art of giving 
handsome likenesses. Those who have the privi- 
lege of knowing Miss Leslie personally, may think 
this picture rather too flatteringly young; but an 
agreeable lady writer never grows old to the ad- 
mirers of her works—and the artist was right in 
giving that expression to the countenance which, 
from a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
writer, he had found displayed in her mind. 

To the numerous readers of the Lady’s Book 
this plate will be welcomed as the face of a friend 
whom they have long wished to behold: It should 
be highly valued in this city, for Miss Leslie is a 
true daughter of Philadelphia, and does honour to 
her birth-place. 


Be Ney neers 


TO ——. 


The green that in the desert springeth— 
The fountain whose cool gush life flingeth 
O’er the waste, to the pilgrim never bringeth 

Such joy as thy love—love, to me: 
Though the world’s hot breathing should oppress me, 
And the drear of life’s wild waste distress me, 
There’s an Eden that shall ever bless me— 

A fount of sweet solace in thee.— A. J. 





THE POET’S DREAM. 


I DREAMED, last night, of a lovely land, 
And my fancy wandered free,— 

Methought that I stood on golden sand, 
And *twas washed by the rolling sea. 


Boldly and bright in the soft sunlight 
Tall hills were proudly gleaming, 
That grandly gave to the ocean wave 

A barrier most beseeming. 


The sky’s soft hue was heavenly blue, 
With fleecy clouds of purest white— 

While here and there the day god threw 
A:streak of gold or crimson light. 


The hand of Art had ne’er profaned 
What Nature made so passing fair; 
Deep valleys slumbered in the shade, 
And towering mountains pierced the air. 


*Mid the glories of nature, a wanderer lonely, 
I travers’d that land over mountain and sea; 
I stood on the hill-tops, rejoicing that only 
My God and his wonders were present with me, 


Sublimely the voice of the waters arose 
In a deep-toned roar, that burdened the air, 

As the cataract’s floods o’er the rocks that upheld them 
Swept down in broad torrents majestic and fair. 


Wild flowers beneath my feet were springing, 
That bloomed, like the rose, spontaneously ; 
Sweet music in my ear was ringing— 
*T was the wild wood’s choral minstrelsy. 


“Pll dwell,” I cried, “neath those droopiug trees, 
Where the silvery waters flow— 

Jil make my home where all is bright 
As heaven’s own radiant bow. 


“ And my song sliall be of love and joy, 
As the forest bird wild and free, 

And the sorrows that darken the path of the bard 
Will all be forgotten by me.” 


But, alas! as I spoke, reason quickly resumed 
Her empire or mental dominion, 

And my wayward thoughts were recalled from the tour 
They were taking on fancy’s light pinion. 








RUINS OF JAMESTOWN. 


(See Plate.) 


No spot in the whole range of our broad and 
varied territory is suited to awaken so rich a train 
of historical associations in the mind of the con- 
templative beholder as that which is marked with 
the venerable ruins of Jamestown. Here were first 
planted the religion and civilization of the land of 
our forefathers in the land of our birth. Here the 
hardy band of cavaliers, whom Raleigh’s lofty spirit 
of enterprize had stimulated into activity, planted 
the oldest English colony of North America, the 
Ancient Dominion. Here the redoubtable Captain 
Smith opposed his valour and address alike to the 
mutinies of the colonists and the treacherous hos- 
tility of the Indians. Here were the cradle of the 
future Republic, the earliest American altars to the 
true God, the first fruits of American colonial en- 
terprize. The ruins of Jamestown furnish a rich 
theme for poetry; and we are happy to present 
some lines by one of our first American writers, 
worthy of so exalted and interesting a theme. 


ODE TO JAMESTOWN. 


BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 


OLD cradle of an infant world, 
In which a nestling empire lay, 
Struggling awhile ere she unfurl’d 
Her gallant wing and soar’d away; 
All hail! thou birth-place of the glowing West, 
Thou seem’st the towering eagle’s ruin’d nest! 


What solemn recollectious throng, 
What touching visions rise, 
As, wandering these old stones among, 
I backward turn mine eyes, 
And see the shadows of the dead flit round 
Like spirits, when the last dread trump shall sound! 


The wonders of an age combin’d 
In one short moment Memory supplies; 
They throng upon my waken’d mind 
As Time’s dark curtains rise: 
The volume of a hundred buried years, 
Condens’d in one bright sheet, appears. 


I hear the angry ocean rave— : 
I see the lonely little barque 
Scudding along the crested wave, 
Freighted, like old Noah’s ark, 
Az o’er the drowned earth twas hurl’d, 
With the forefathers of another world. 


T see a train of exiles stand, 
Amid the desert, desolate, 
The fathers of my native land, 
The daring pioneers of fate, 
Who braved the perils of the sea and earth, 
And gave a boundless empire birth. 
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I see the sovereign Indian range 
His woodland empire, free as air; 
I see the gloomy forest change, 
The shadowy earth laid bare; 
And, where the red man chased the bounding deer, 
The smiling labours of the white appear. 


T see the haughty warrior gaze 
Tn wonder or in scorn, 
_ As the pale faces sweat to raise 
Their scanty fields of corn; 
While he, the monarch of the boundless wood, 
By sport, or hair-brain’d rapine, earns his food. 


A moment, and the pageant’s gone; 
The red men are no more; 
The pale-faced strangers stand alone 
Upon the river’s shore; 
And the proud wood-king, who their arts disdain’d, 
Finds but a bloody grave where once he reign’d. 
The forest reels beneath the stroke , 
Of sturdy woodman’s axe; 
The earth receives the white man’s yoke, 
And pays her willing tax 
Of fruits, and flowers, and golden harvest fields, 
And all that nature to blithe labour yields. 


Then growing hamlets rear their heads, 
And gathering clouds expand, 
Far as my faricy’s vision spreads, 
O’er many a boundless land, 
Till what was once a world of savage strife 
‘Teems with the richest gifts of social life. 


Empire to empire swift succeeds— 
Each happy, great and free; 
One empire still another breeds— 
A giant progeny, 
Destined their daring race to run 
Each to the regions of yon setting sun. 


Then, as I turn my thoughts to trace 
The fount whence these rich wat 
I glance towards this lonely place, 
And find it these rude stones among: 
Here rest the sires of millious, sleeping round, 
The Argonauts, the golden fleece that found. 


rung, 


Their names have been forgotten long; 
The stone, but not a word remains; 
They cannot live in deathless song, 
Nor breathe in pious strains: 
Yet this sublime obscurity to me 
More touching is than poet’s rhapsody. 


They live in millions that now breathe; 
They live in millions yet unborn; 
And pious gratitude shall wreathe 
As bright a crown as e’er was worn, 
And hang it on the green-leaved bough 
That whispers to the nameless dead below. 


3 
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No one that inspiration drinks— 
No one that loves his native land— 
No one that reasons, feels or thinks, 
Can ’mid those lonely ruins stand 
Without a moistened eye, a grateful tear 


Of reverent gratitude to those that moulder here. 


The mighty shade now hovers round 
Of Him whose strange, yet bright career, 
Is written on this sacred ground 
In letters that no time shall sear; 
Who in the old world smote the turban’d crew, 
And founded Christian empires in the new. 


And she! the glorious Indian maid, 
The tutelary of this land, 

The angel of the woodland shade, 
The miracle of God’s.own hand, 


Who join’d man’s heart to woman’s softest grace, 


And thrice redeem’d the scourges of her race. 
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Sister of charity and love, 
Whose life-blood was soft Pity’s tide— 
Dear goddess of the sylvan grove— 
Flower of the forest—nature’s pride— 
He is no man who does not bend the knee, 
And she no woman who is not like thee! 


Jamestown and Plymouth’s hallow’d rock 
To me shall ever sacred be— 
I care not who my themes may mock, 
Or sneer at them and me: 
I envy not the brute who here can stand 
Without a thrill for his own native land. 


And if the recreant crawl her earth, 
Or breathe Virginia’s air, 
Or in New England claim his birth 
From the old pilgrims there, 
He is a bastard if he dare to mock 
Old Jamestown’s shrine or Plymouth’s famous rock. 





THE SYREN. - 


THE Syrens of the World no more 

Hold their dominion on the main; 
The Steam-King rules from shore to shore, 
And from his iron lungs the roar 

Would drown their Circean strain. 
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But o’er the Earth their magic power, 
With three-fold cords, is bound— 
For now to Song, their ancient dower, 
The loving Bird, and lovely Flower, 

To form their spells, are found. 





TO A CHILD 


Tuy spirit is fresh from Heaven, sweet child! 
Thine open brow and thy glance so wild, 

And the joyous soul which shines through all, 
Undimmed, as yet, by its earthly thrall, 

Are tokens blest of a home above, 

Where the light of the soul is the breath of love! 


My heart doth beat with a warmer glow, * 
More clan thy thoughtless youth can know, 
When I sit with thee in the orchard shade, 

And thy bright-locked head ou my breast is laid, 
And with thoughts whose every hue is bliss, 

Thou hast given, unasked, the guileless kiss. 

I bless the spirit that bids thee rest 

Thy childish griefs in another’s breast— 

The heart which can cast its sorrows by, 

And the joy that laughs in thy glancing eye; 

For I know that when youth comes gliding on, 
And the sunny hue of thy years hath gone,. 

Thy brow will be marked with deeper thought, 
And thy glance with a sadder tone be fraught. 

I know that toil and unending strife 

Will darken and stain thy lot of life— 

And pray, with the strength of my wayward heart, 
That the light of thy oul may ne’er depart— 

That a lofty hope may gild thy brow, 

And angels speak to thee then, as now. 







By * *¥ *¥ , 


Like a sunbeam lighting a stormy sky, 

My heart is gladdened when thou art nigh; 
Thou bringest again from the gloom of years 
The hopes which [ now reeall with tears— 
When my soul, with the world around in tune, 
Leaped, glad as a woodland stream in June. 

I hear the blast of the distaut horn 

When the dew-drops glowed in the early morn, 
And the shout that marked the wild winds glee 
When the nuts rained down from the leafless tree. 

I see the ray of the evening star 

That looked o’er the hills by my home afar, 

And feel the joy of a child untold, 

When the early violet burst the mould, 

And the dim, strange awe which the spirit weaves 
When the summer wind sighs through the forest leaves! 


x 


e : 
I pray that thy after years, sweet boy, 
Will take their hue from thy preseut joy ; 
That the bitter lessons the:world will teach, 
To sadden thy spirit, may never reach— 
But rising stronger from every blow 
Given thee here by the arm of woe, 
Thou wilt be, when thy life-long toil is o’er, 
In a brighter realm, a child once more ': 








THE BOY WITH AN 


INQUIRING MIND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


“Tie up the knocker—say I’m sick—I’m dead.” * 


JuLIET ArnsviE had just returned from London, 
where she hag, been visiting a sister married to an 
English gentleman. Her father, who now resided 


in one of the southern cities, had been waiting in - 


-New York more than a week before the arrival of 
the vessel, having come on thither to meet his 
daughter and take her home. Their stay, in con- 
sequence, could not be protracted beyond three 
days; Mr. Ainslie’s business requiring his return, 
and Juliet being impatient to meet again her mo- 
ther and the younger children. 

Juliet had numerous friends in New York, whose 


visits to her at the hotel occupied nearly all the first — 


two days. The third she promised to spend with 
the intimate companion of her earliest girlhood, 
Mrs. Luton, who had been married during Juliet’s 
absence, and was living in one of the new streets 
in the western part of the city. 

‘You have been so surrounded with visitors 
ever since your arrival’’—said Mrs. Luton—* that 
I have scarcely, dear Juliet, had you a moment to 
myself. So I am hoping for a rainy day to-morrow, 
that I may enjoy your society without interruption. 
I regret exceedingly the absence of my husband, 
whom I do not expect home from Boston before 
next week, and who always delighted in your con- 
versation. I will send the carriage for you at an 
early hour. Shall I say nine o’clock? By that 
time I shall be through all my household arrange- 
ments. Ido not ask you merely to dine with me, 
but to spend the day.’ 

Juliet cheerfully assented; anticipating much 
pleasure from a quiet visit to her intelligent friend, 
who, like most good talkers, was also a good 
hearer. Every one who has traveled understand- 
ingly and observingly, knows well the enjoyment 
of relating ‘‘ incidents of travel’? to kindred spirits. 

In regard to the weather, the wish of both friends 
was gratified. Next morning dawned with a gray, 
leaden sky, and a regular deliberate rain, not pour- 
ing down in torrents so as speedily to exhaust t 
clouds, but a steady, persevering, determined fall; 
the vanes all pointing as obstinately to the north- 


east as the owners of the returning packet-vessels _ 


could possibly desire. 


At nine o’clock Mrs. Luton sent her carriage, _ 


and Mr. Ainslie (who had promised to join them at 

dinner), put his daughter into it. In little more 

than a quarter of an hour, she found herself seated 

on an ottoman beside her friend, in one.of the re- 

cesses between the fire and the window; both la- 
|* 


’ a 


- work-basket hanging on her arm. 


dies employing their fingers in some easy work that 
required no fixing, contriving, or stitch-counting ; 
while Juliet gave an amusing and interesting ac- 
count of a dinner-party, at which she had met 
several of the. most celebrated authors and the 
most distinguished artists belonging to the present 
constellation of British genius. 

In the meantime, an interruption was approach- 
ing in the shape of Miss Fenner, a lady who lived 


, at the front windows of an opposite boarding-house, 


and whose curiosity had been excited by witnessing 
the arrival of an unknown stranger in Mrs. Luton’s 
carriage at the early hour of nine. So, as she al- 


; ways took immediate measures to gratify her curi- 


osity, Miss Fenner came paddling across the wet 
street in india-rubber shoes; holding up her dress 
with one hand and an umbrella with the other, a 
Finding Mrs. 
Luton’s front door unlocked, she entered without 
ringing; and depositing her over-shoes and her 
other paraphernalia in the hall, she announced her- 
self in the parlour with—‘* Dear Mrs. Luton, who 
comes to see you oftener than I? An’t you sur- 
prised at my venturing across the street this rainy 
morning, when I had such a dreadful cold the day 
before yesterday. You know the docto came 
while I was over here, and I had to run home to 
see him. But really our drawing-room has such 
an uninviting aspect this morning, that it is worse 
even than the weather. Mr. Fairfield has gone to 
Albany, and when he is away, neither Miss Wood 
nor Miss Stone ever sits in the parlour. No lady is 
there this morning but old Mrs. Hardham, who is 
so deaf that you have to shout in her earzand yet 
she is always offended if some one is not talking to 
her all the time. And the only gentlemen are that 
fat old bachelor Mr. Macpluff, sleeping over the 
newspaper, Mr. Timberlake, the disconsolate 
widower, who never opens his lips, but sits forever 
in the parlour and says it makes him nervous to 
hear people talk; and two unknown Geimans that 
speak no English, and are at chess all day and all 
night; and Miss Hammersley, who is eternally at 
the piano, and only plays two pieces, and half a 
song. So, as I see mo chance of any amusement 
at home, I have ran ore to spend the morning with 
you. Will you make me-acquainted with your 
friend 2? , 

Mrs. Luton introduced ‘‘ Miss Ainslie, just re- 
turned from England.?? 

‘© Dear me !??——exclaimed Miss Fenner—‘‘ I am 
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delighted to meet a lady just from England ; for 
now I shall have a chance of hearing all about the 
queen. There are three Englishmen at our house, 
but none of them ever tell us of England, or in- 
deed of anything else. And when I ask them 
about Victoria, they look dubiously at each other 
to ascertain which is likely to speak first, and then 
neither of them speaks at all, as if they were afraid 
to risk an answer. And they carry their non- 
committal plan into everything. Indeed, he that 
seems the head one said the other day, that they 
had all made a resolution on coming to America 
never to give an opinion, ask a question, or reply 
to one. We find it impossible to discover who they 
were in their own country, or what they came here 
for. Mr. Spackman declares that as soon as he 
has got through the press of his fall business, he 
shall call upon them to deliver some words; but 
Mr. Fairfield says that since they choose to put 
theniselves in Coventry, they should be allowed to 
remain there.’? 

‘*T think so, too?—said Juliet. ‘* But I can 
assure you that the English appear to much greater 
advantage at home than when in any other country. 
While there, I met with many very delightful 
people, from whom I received infinite and gratui- 
tous civility.’ 

‘*T hope you have not come home an English- 
woman’??—said Miss Fenner.. 

‘¢ By no means. On the contrary, it is only since 

have visited Europe that I have known how to 
value America as it deserves. But there is cer- 
tainly much that is pleasant, much that is amusing, 
and much that is interesting in England.” 

‘¢ Certainly. And above all, the queen and the 
nobility. There is something so pretty in the idea 
of millions of men being governed by a girl; and 
of warriors and statesmen doing homage to a young 
thing like her.? _ 

‘‘ Fortunately for England??—observed Mrs. 
Luton—“ as was said by one of their greatest 
statesmen, ‘there is a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself.’ 

‘¢ Well, now, but do tell me, Miss Ainslie’??>— 
pursued Miss Fenner—*‘ did you see much of the 
queen ?”? 

© APs er several times. But my longest and 
best view of her was when she last prorogued par- 
hament.”? 

‘¢ How did she do that ?9? 

“It is a ceremony that always takes place when 
the business of the session is over, and parliament 
is about to close for a recess of some months. The 
sovereign goes in person, reads a speech from the 
throne, and adjourns both houses of the legislature 3 
and the next session is opened by similar cere- 
monies.”? 

*¢ And you saw this””—said Miss Fenner. ‘Oh, 
do tell us all about it.? _ 

‘¢T should like, indeed, to hear ‘the particulars 
of the scene’”’—said Mrs. Luton—“ as related by 
one to whom the whole was entirely new.”? 

‘¢ La !2>-exclaimed Miss Fenner, who as usual 


was seated at the window—*‘ if there 1s not that 

tiresome Mrs. Tracy just coming down her own 

door-steps, with that horrid boy of hers, whom she 

educates at home, and takes everywhere because 

he is her only child. A rainy day affords no se- 
curity against the invasion of troublesome neigh- 
bours. I really believe it only makes them come 

the more. There now, Mrs. Tracy and her imp 

have actually arrived at your door. They are at 
the bell. Dear Mrs. Luton, do ring for your man, 

and order him to say you are not at home.’? 

‘<I never require my servants to tell a falsehood”? 
—replied Mrs. Luton, ringing the parlour bell— 
‘¢ but in this case I will desire William to say that 
I am engaged.”? = 

‘¢ That is really true??—observed Miss Fenner. 
‘¢ You are certainly engaged with your friends.” 

It was too late. William had already reached 
the front door, and opened it before he heard the 
parlour bell. 

‘Oh, let us in quickly?—-Mrs. Tracy was heard 
to exclaim—* or we shall be drenched through, 
in spite of the umbrella. I know Mrs. Luton is 
at home. Here, Theodore, come in out of the 
wet.’? 

She then draggled into the room, preceded by 
Theodore, tracking the carpet with unwiped shoes. 
‘* Well, Mrs. Luton?’—said she—‘‘ as it is a wet, 
gloomy day, I have come to keep youcompany. I 
have brought my little pet with me, because he 
always feels dull and melancholy when mamma is 
away from him. Don’t you, my darling ?”? 

‘This question she accompanied by an affectionate 
pressure of his hand, which her darling returned 
by setting his teeth, and giving his mother’s hand a 
hard painful squeeze, and digging his nails into it. 

Theodore Tracy was a thin, pale, sharp-featured 
chit, about eight years old (that most unpopular age 
for boys), and looked exceedingly like his mother. 
He was attired in one of those ungraceful tight 
long-bodied jackets that descend below the hips, 
and a pair of strangely wide, full-gathered trowsers ; 
so that his figure, so broad below and so narrow 
above, had much resemblance to that of a short 
porter bottle. 

After the first greetings were over, and Miss 
Ainslie had been presented, Mrs. Tracy, taking out 
an under garment that she was knitting for Theo- 
dore, established herself in a rocking-chair in front 
of the ottoman on which Mrs. Luton and Miss 
Ainslie were seated, and close to Miss Fenner’s 
place near the window. She was one of those nu- 
merous women who cannot sit a minute in a rock- 
ing-chair without “‘ improving it,’? as the Yankees 
say; so she kept up a perpetual see-saw. Theo- 
dore took his position on a large cushion at his 
mother’s feet, that he might have an opportunity of 
occasionally sitting on them hard, and hurting her 
corns. He was also convenient both to Miss Fen- 
ner and Miss Ainslie; being close beside the first 
and close before the latter. 

‘Mrs. Luton’?—said Mrs. Tracy—*‘ you forget 
to introduce my son to Miss Ainslie. Miss Ainslie, 
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this is Master Theodore Timothy Tracy—called 
after his two grand fathers.”’ 

‘¢ Grandpa’ Tracy always will call me Timothy”? 
—said Theodore—“ because it’s his own name.’? 

‘¢Hush, my love?—said his mother—‘‘ never 
speak ill of your pa’s relations.”’ 

<¢ Why, ma’ ”*»—returned Theodore—‘ I’ve heard 
you yourself call him an old bore. Now, J don’t 
think he’s half so great a bore as grandpa’? Dum- 
mer.”? 

<< Theodore is somewhat satirical—something of 
a wit, as you will perceive’?»—said Mrs. Tracy, 
addressing the whole company in an under tone, 
which Theodore heard and grinned at. ‘‘ But his 
greatest perfection is that he is a boy of a most 
inquiring mind, with a perpetual thirst for informa- 
tion. My son, this young lady, Miss Ainslie, is 
just from England.” 

‘¢ England is in east latitude 25, and in north 
longitude 50”°—said Theodore, in a lesson-saying 
tone.”’ 

‘Theodore excels in geography’? — remarked 
Mrs. Tracy, looking proudly round—‘‘ it has al- 
ways been one of his favourite studies. He is also 
very strong in history.’ 

‘*Rome was founded by William Penn’’?—said 
Theodore. 

Mrs. Luton and Miss Ainslie could not suppress 
a smile, and Miss Fenner laughed out. 

‘* If it was not William Penn it was William the 
Conqueror’’—said Theodore, dubiously, seeing that 
he had made some blunder. 

*¢ You are quite in a joking humour this morn- 
ing, my son?—said Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘I can assure 
you, Miss Ainslie, he has in reality a wonderfal 
power of recollection ; and it has been much im- 
proved by the course of private lessons he has taken 
from the celebrated lecturer on memory, Professor 
Gullmaker.” 

‘*As to Professor Gullmaker’s system’’—ob- 
served Miss Fenner—‘‘ the things you have to re- 
member by, are harder to recollect than the things 
themselves.”? i 

‘“¢ Theodore’?—said Mrs. Tracy—‘‘ Miss Ainslie 
having been in England has, of course, acquired a 
great deal of knowledge not to be found in Ame- 
rica; so I beg of you to listen to her conversation 
with the greatest attention, and remember every 
word she says. Allow me to suggest, Miss Ains- 
lie??—she added, in a very audible low voice— 
‘* that you will oblige me much by taking a subject 
which may be edifying to my son. Please to 
begin.” , 

‘‘ And allow me to suggest??»—said Miss Fenner 
—‘‘ that Miss Ainslie may continue the subject she 
was commencing when you came in—Queen Vic- 
toria giving parliament leave to break up for their 
holidays.”? 

‘* Is parliament a school ??°—asked Theodore. 

**No”—-said Miss Fenner—‘ it is the English 
congress. You can understand that, cannot you?’ 

‘‘What’s any congress ??— said Theodore. 


‘‘ What’s the meaning of congress? Ma’, she | 
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won't tell me what congress is. Miss Fenner’s 
always bent upon not improving my mind.» 

‘¢My love’?—replied his mother—“‘ by hearing 
Miss Ainslie tell you what parliament is, (who has 
been there and seen it,) you will acquire an exact 
idea of congress. Miss Ainslie, be kind enough 
to express your narrative in language suited to the 
comprehension of a child—an extraordinary child, 
itis true, but still not yet a man.”’ 

‘‘Are you talking about me???—said Theo- 
dore. 

<< You will oblige me, likewise?*»—pursued Mrs. 
Tracy—“‘ by suppressing all circumstances that are 
not instructive. JI wish the mind of my son to be 
kept carefully free from frivolous*ideas.” 

‘¢ For my part’?—said Miss Fenner, ferociously 
—‘‘I like everything that is amusing, and hate 
everything that is instructive.” 

Mrs. Tracy shuddered, and clapped both her 
hands upon the ears of Theodore to shut out from 
them this shocking avowal. Her hopeful child 
snatched away his mother’s hands, (giving each of 
them a hard scratch,) and exclaiming—‘*‘ Ma’, what 
do you stop my ears for 2”? 

‘“¢ My dear Miss Ainslie’-—said Miss Fenner— 
‘‘relate the circumstance in your own way, and 
just as you first intended.” 

‘¢ What circumstance ???—said Theodore. 

Had not Juliet Ainslie been somewhat amused 
by all this preluding, she would have felt rather 
disconcerted. As it was, she resolved upon reply- 
ing as little as possible to the annoyances she fore- 
saw from the boy of the inquiring mind, and his 
no less annoying mother. 

“‘ To begin, then, at the beginning’»—said Miss 
Ainslie— my brother-in-law wrote a note to Lord 
Willoughby (the lord-chamberlain) requesting tick- 
ets of admission to the House of Peers on the day 
of the prorogation. Tickets were promptly sent 
to us for one gentlemen and two ladies, with ‘ full 
dress’? marked on one corner.’?* 

** What was the date ???—inquired Theodore. 
‘¢ What day did you go to the show ?”? 

<* August the 9th, 1845°9—replied Miss Ainslie. 

‘¢ That’s right, Theodore’—said his mother. 
‘You know Professor Gullmaker was of opinion 
that dates are important things. Remember, my 
son, that Queen Victoria went into parliament 
August the 9th, in the year 1845. You know you 
learnt that the best way to recollect August was 
to think of Augustus Cesar, whom for that purpose 
Mr. Gullmaker gave you permission to call Au- 
gustus.”? 

‘«¢ Had he not better think of plumbs and peaches, 
or corn and cantelopes ??>—suggested Miss Fenner 
—‘‘ though perhaps he is not aware that they come 
in August.” 

‘< Theodore is classical, not common-place”— 
replied Mrs. Tracy, throwing back her head. 


* All that Miss Ainslie relates respecting the usances 
observed at the ceremony of proroguing parliament is 
strictly true; and was obtained by the author from a near 
relative who witnessed it last August. 


—— 
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*¢ Those were the very words Professor Gullmaker 
said of him—classical, not common-place.” 

**Go on, dear Miss Ainslie??—said Miss Fenner 
—‘‘ that is, if you possibly can. I long to have 
some idea of the style of dress worn upon this oc- 
casion by the spectators.”? 

‘¢ We were all dressed as for an evening party” 
—replied Miss Ainslie. ‘* My brother-in-law, for 
instance, had silk stockings and pumps. My sister 
wore a white figured-silk dress, short sleeves with 
lace ruffles, a white blond head-dress, and had an 
embroidered black lace scarf over her shoulders. 
I was attired in a white silk under-dress, over it a 
pink crape trimmed with white roses up the front, 
short sleeves, and a small plume of white feathers 
on one side of my head. A friend who joined us 
after our arrival wore a pale rose-coloured silk, a 
point lace scarf, and had lace lappets depending 
trom the back of her head. She also had small 
white feathers. Large plumes are not worn on 
these occasions, being justly considered as imped- 
ing the view of persons behind. All the ladies 
displayed their most brilliant jewelry.” 

** It is sad to think how much money is spent in 
dress’?—-said Mrs. Tracy, piteous y. 

** Quite sad !??-echoed Theodore. ‘‘ Ma’, am 
I to remember all these dresses? What am I to 
think of to make me think of them 2” 

‘‘-Your own jacket??—said Miss Fenner. 

Mrs. Luton was always alarmed when Miss Fen- 
ner and Mrs. Tracy happened to meet at her house 
—the one being so silly and selfish, the other so 
unsparing, and both having a mutual aversion. She 
checked them for the present by inviting Miss 
Ainslie to proceed in her description. 

‘*¢ Our carriage got into the line of vehicles when 
we reached Parliament street’’—continued Juliet— 
‘* and when our turn came, we drew up at White- 
hall. : The windows of all the streets through which 
the royal cortége was to pass, were filled with spec- 
tators. So also were the sidewalks; and an un- 
usual number of policemen were in attendance, to 
prevent any disturbance among the crowd.” 

‘* Besotted people, to spend any of their precious 
time in staring out of windows !??—-said Mrs. Tracy, 
with a side glance at Miss Fenner. 

‘* Besotted people !??—echoed Theodore, looking 
Miss Fenner full in the face. 

Juliet continued hastily—‘‘ On entering, we pro- 
ceeded through an ante-room, where numbers of 
well-dressed persons were assembled to see the 
queen and her suite as they passedin. The ladies 
that were here, all wore their bonnets. They sat 
on each side the hall, on seats erected for the pur- 
pose; one row rising above another, with a railing 

in front of the whole.” 

‘« What for ?”?— inquired Theodore. ‘* Why was 
there a railing ??? 

‘“*We were received at the door??—continued 
Juliet—*‘ by one of the lords in waiting, who wore 
a superb military dress of blue and gold, with the 
badges of several orders suspended by blue and 
red ribbons.”? 








‘* Why did he wear ribbons ?”?—asked Theodore. 

‘*'To show that he was a lord, my dear??—an- 
swered his mother. ‘ Lords are always elegantly 
dressed, being quite different from other people. 
They can be known any time by the quantity of 
goid and silver they have about them—and they 
are very fond of ribbons.”? 

‘¢T saw several last summer when I was in 
Canada”—said Miss Fenner—‘‘ and they were all 
in rough sack coats and coarse checkered trow- 
sers.?? 

‘Then which way am I to think of a lord ?7— 
inquired Theodore. ‘‘ Am I to remember coarse 
things or fine ones? Tell me, Miss Fenner” 
pulling at her gown, which she snatched away from 
him—* tell me, directly, how I am to think of a 
lord. Ma’, tell me this minute’?—slapping his 
hand on her knee—“ are lords coarse or fine ?”’ 

Juliet proceeded, unnoticingly—*‘ My brother- 
in-law passed on to the place appropriated to gen- 
tlemen spectators, and which was beneath the gal- 
lery. Henrietta and myself were conducted to the 
foot of the staircase by the aforesaid nobleman 
33 

‘¢ Who is Henrietta ???—asked Theodore. 

<¢ My sister??—replied Miss Ainslie. 

‘¢ And who was the nobleman? What is a no- 
bleman? Is a nobleman the same as a lord ?” 

‘My dear Theodore?—said his mother—‘ I 
will explain to you the difference between a lord 
and a nobleman.’’ 

‘¢ I don’t believe there is any’?—said Theodore. 

‘¢ Do, pray, let this explanation be deferred till 
another time?’—said Miss Fenner. 

‘¢No time like the present??—persisted Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘* There should be no delay in improving 
the minds of children. They should never be suf- 
fered to stand still.’ 

‘© Ma? 2—-said Theodore—‘ when: nobody’s by, 
you often scold me for not keeping still, and say 
that Iam always in motion, and forever jiggling - 
about.”? 

At a sign from Miss Fenner, Juliet Ainslie con- 
tinued—*‘ We were conducted by this nobleman 
to the staircase of the gallery that fronts the throne. 
We took places in the centre of the second bench, 
back of that appropriated to the reporters of the 
various newspapers; their seats and desks occupy- 
ing the first row of the gallery.” 

‘©Were they the newspaper boys ?”? — asked 
Theodore. ‘‘ Why were they allowed good seats ?”’ 

‘¢ You see how shrewd his remarks are’’—said 
Mrs. Tracy, patting his head, which Theodore 
drew away, exclaiming—‘‘ What do you pat my 
head for ??? 

Miss Ainslie proceeded— At the upper end of 
the room was a platform covered with red cloth.” 

‘s Why was it red ???—asked Theodore. ‘* Why 
was not it blue? Why was not it green ?”” 

‘On this platform?—continued Juliet—*‘ stood 
the throne, which is of crimson velvet and gold. 
On the right of the throne, stands another crimson 
and gold chair to be occupied by the Prince of 
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Wales, as soon as he is old enough to take his seat 
mm it. 

‘¢Who is the Prince of Wales ???—interrupted 
Theodore. 

‘¢ The eldest son of the British sovereign is al- 
ways called the Prince of Wales??—Miss Ainslie 
condescended to explain. ‘‘ The present Prince 
of Wales is still a very little boy. On the left of 
the throne is a similar chair for Prince Albert when 
he accompanies the queen to parliament——’? 

‘Who is Prince Albert ???—again interrupted 
Theodore. “ Is hea little boy, too ?” 

“¢ Oh, no”—replied Juliet—‘‘ he is the queen’s 
husband.” : 

‘¢ Why don’t you call him the king, then? Ma’, 
when I want to remember a king, why can’t I think 
of Prince Albert.”’ 

Miss Ainslee continued—“ Fronting the throne 
is the woolsack, the seat of the lord-chancellor. 
It is a sort of divan, covered with crimson cloth; 
the cushion (which has a tassel at each corner) 
being stuffed with wool.’ 

‘¢' What for ?°—asked Theodore. 
stuffed with wool ?°? 

<¢ The only reason I have heard??—replied Juliet 
—‘‘is that the woolsack is to remind parliament of 
their duty to protect the wool-growing and wool- 
manufacturing interests.”? 

<¢ What is parliament? What is wool-growing ? 
What is wool-factoring ??°—demanded Theodore. 

‘¢ There !??—said Miss Fenner to Juliet—** you 


‘¢ Why is it 


have inquiries pouring in on you by wholesale. . 


Go on, Miss Ainslie; and years hence, when Mas- 
ter Theodore Tracy is old enough to comprehend 
parliaments and manufacturing interests, he will 
doubtless learn what they are.°? 

Mrs. Tracy coloured highly, and said to her 
hopeful boy, in a voice of peculiar tone—‘‘ Theo- 
dore, my son, remember this night, before you go 
to-bed, to ask me to explain every one of these 
things to you.” 

‘¢ Suppose you can’t?’—said Theodore. 
what am I to remember by ??? 

Miss Ainslie continued—‘‘ In the centre of the 
room was a long table covered with red cloth, and 
at each of its two corners nearest the gallery, stood 
a lawyer in his English costume of a black gown 
and three-tye wig. At the sides of this table, three 
or four deep, were ranged the seats of the peers.”’ 

‘¢ Why do they sit at the sides of the table? Who 
are the peers ???»—-demanded Theodore. 

** On the right hand of the throne, and near the 
woolsack’?—proceeded Juliet—*‘ is a box for the 
foreign ministers, among whom I recognized Mr. 
Everett, who had not yet departed on his return 
to America, and his successor Mr. McLane, who 
had just arrived. They both wore the very becoming 
court-dress adopted by Americans when in the pre- 
sence of European royalty on state occasions. This 
dress is a blue cloth coat with a standing collar 
embroidered with gold; and a gold stripe up the 
sides of the pantaloons; a chapeau, and a sword 
complete the costume. Opposite is a similar box 


<¢ And 
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for the ladies of the ambassadors, and over that is 
a box for the attachés. Under the gallery in which 
we sat, were seats for the Commons. The former 
parliament-house having been burnt, and the new 
one not yet finished, the temporary accommoda- 
tions in Westminster Hall are not sufficiently spa- 
cious. Therefore, on this occasion, most of the 
peers gave up to the peeresses their seats in the 
body of the apartment. The place of each peer 
was designated by a large card with his name on 
it; this card being slipped under a cord tied round 
the crimson cushion of his seat.?? 

‘¢ What are peers and peeresses ??*—-asked The- 
odore. 

‘* My dear??—replied his mother—‘ peers are 
lords.”? 

‘¢Then why an’t they called lords and lord- 
esses ??>—said Theodore. ‘* Say, Miss Ainslie??— 
pulling at her—*‘ why an’t they ?” 

‘“¢My dear Miss Ainslie”—said Mrs. Tracy— 
‘¢ will you oblige me by simplifying your language 
a little? Though Theodore is a boy of wonderful 
mind, you know he is still but a child, and has not 
yet learnt everything. Will you use plainer ex- 
pressions ?? 

<¢ Don’t??—said Miss Fenner, in a voice not suf- 
ficiently low. ‘* What matter if he does not un- 
derstand? Pass over his foolish questions without 
deigning to notice them.” * 

‘¢ What o’clock was it all this time ???—inquired 
Theodore. 

<¢The whole scene was very imposing?’—pro- 
ceeded Miss Ainslie. ‘* And it was really a beau- 
tiful sight to look down upon such an assemblage 
of elegant women; all splendidly dressed, and 
with those finely-formed shoulders and arms, in 
which, I think, the English ladies far excel those 
of America; though, in regularity and delicacy of 
feature, the advantage is certainly on the side of 
our countrywomen.”’ 

‘¢ What countrywomen ???—asked Theodore. 
‘<< Did they let in country people ?” 

‘¢ About one o’clock the company began to as- 
semble very fast??—continued Juliet. ‘* The Duke 
of Wellington came in, wearing his gray surtout 
over his uniform. Then we saw the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, (the youngest of the queen’s two surviving 
uncles,) in his crimson velvet robe and ermine 
cape. He was accompanied by his son, Prince 
George of Cambridge, in a scarlet uniform. He is 
a pale, thin young man, with reddish hair, and by 
no means handsome. The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, Lord John Thyune, and other noblemen now 
came in; all wearing their robes. The Duke of 
Cambridge talked loudly to the gentlemen about 
him.*? 

‘¢ Did you distinguish anything he said ?”?—asked 
Miss Fenner, eagerly. ‘‘ It is something to hear a 
royal personage talk.” 

<‘ Yes?—said Miss Ainsile, smiling—‘‘ we dis- 
tinguished this much. At.a quarter before two, 
when a gun gave the first intimation of the queen’s 
approach, her uncle of Cambridge’ said—* Now she 
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has left Buckingham palace.» There was another 
gun, and he said—‘ Now she has arrived.’ There 
was a flourish of trumpets, and he said—‘ Now she 
is robing.? 2? 

Miss Fenner took out a pocket-book and pencil 
and made a memorandum of these three sayings 
of royalty. 

‘¢Did not the man mean robbing ??—asked The- 
odore. ‘* Why did he call it robing ?” 

“‘He meant?—replied Juliet—‘‘ that the queen 
was putting on her robe of state, in a private room 
appropriated to that purpose. Exactly at two she 
made her entrance. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
headed the procession, carrying the sword of state. 
He had exchanged his gray surtout for a crimson 
robe. He looks quite old, (his age being seventy- 
six,) is very thin, and stoops much in his shoulders. 
The Duke of Argyle carried the crown upon a 
crimson velvet cushion. It was afterwards report- 
ed that he had accidentally let it fall in the ante- 
room, and that several pearls dropped from it.?? 

‘¢ Why did he let it fall ??°—inquired Theodore. 
“*Say, Miss Ainslie’—twitching at her dress— 
*¢ tell me why that man let the crown fall.» 

‘¢ The next was Lord Willoughby d’Eresby car- 
rying the sceptre’—proceeded Juliet. '<¢ Then 
came the queen with Prince Albert on her left, 
she holding his hand. Her train was borne by four 
pages in scarlet and gold, the sons of noblemen. 
Next were the ladies in waiting; then the Bishop 
of London ; and then the lord-chancellor bearing 
the seals of state.??* 

‘‘ Were they great big seals, or very little ones ?”? 
—inquired Theodore. ‘‘ Say, Miss Ainslie, say, 
were they big or little 2” 

‘< On the entrance of the queen every one rose”? 
—continued Miss Ainslie. ‘“‘ She took her seat on 
the throne, and motioned for all present to be 
seated.” 

‘©Oh, do tell us how she was dressed !??—ex- 
claimed Miss Fenner. 

‘¢ The queen”—said Miss Ainslie—“ had a dress 
of white satin with lace over it; a crimson velvet 
robe lined with white satin, and an ermine cape; 
a small crown set with diamonds, and a diamond 
necklace and ear-rings. The whole appearance 
and manner of Victoria were dignified and graceful. 
Prince Albert wore a scarlet military coat em- 
broidered with gold; white cassimere pantaloons ; 
and horseman’s boots reaching above his knees. 
The insignia of several orders hung at his breast, 
affixed to red, blue and white ribbons. Presently 
came in the members of the House of Commons, 
headed by the prime minister Sir Robert Peel.” 

‘Had the minister his black gown or his white 
one ??—-asked Theodore. <“‘ And was there a 
prayer-book in his hand, and did he preach any 
sermon ??? 


* Lord Lyndhurst, the present chancellor, is a son of 
Copley, the celebrated American artist who flourished 
in Boston before the Revolution; and after his removal 
to England painted the Death of Lord Chatham and the 
Sortie of Gibraltar. 


‘‘ Theodore is a dear, pious child??—said Mrs. 
Tracy—‘‘ and has but one idea of a minister. He 
does not know that there are two sorts.”’ 

‘¢ Sir Robert Peel made a short speech”—con- 
tinued Juliet. ‘‘ Afterwards some new acts of par- 
liament were read; and at the close of each the 
two lawyers that were stationed at the corners of 
the table, turned to the Commons and proclaimed 
in a loud voice—‘ La reine le veut.’ ” 

“There now, Theodore??—said his mother— 
‘‘there’s some French for you. ‘Translate that, 
my son; put it into English. You know you have 
been learning French ever since you could speak.”? 

“¢ That an’t French??—said Theodore. 

‘¢ Miss Ainslie??—said Mrs. Tracy—‘‘I wish my 
child to have every possible chance of cultivating 
his French. Oblige me by repeating those words 
over again—slowly, very slowly, if you please.?? 

‘‘ No matter about the French’*—said Miss Fen- 
ner. ‘* Miss Ainslie, please to go on.’? 

‘¢ Really??—persisted Mrs. Tracy—‘‘I cannot 
allow any opportunity to slip by that may improve 
my child. The first duty of parents is to their 
children. Miss Ainslie, pray be kind enough to 
say that French slowly—a word at a time. You 
will then hear how Theodore can translate it.’? 

“¢ La??—said Miss Ainslie, smiling. 

‘¢ La means she’>—said Theodore. 

“<< Reine.” 

“¢ She reigns.’? 

“¢ Le veut.?? 

‘“¢He sees. That’s it. 

“< Nonsense !??——-exclaimed Miss Fenner. 
reine le veut? means ‘ the queen wills it.? 

“¢ Ma? cried Theodore—* she calls my French 
nonsense.”? 

‘‘ Really, Miss Fenner??—said Mrs. Tracy— 
‘¢this is very extraordinary. Theodore is always 
correct in his French. What can be more clear? 
Her husband Prince Albert sees that the queen 
reigns.”? 

“© No doubt he does’?—said Miss Fenner. ‘ But, 
dear Miss Ainslie, do try to go on.”? 

<< T must confess?»—proceeded Juliet—* that the 
frequent repetition of these words, ‘ La reine le 
veut,? soon began to sound ridiculously—at least 
to my unpractised ears. After this, the queen rose ; 
and from a large paper she had brought with her 
rolled up in her hand, she read the speech that had 
been prepared for her.?? 

<< How large was the paper ??—asked Theodore. 
‘¢Miss Ainslie—Miss Ainslie??—jerking her skirt— 
‘< tell me how large it was.” 

<¢ Something larger than a music-sheet’’—replied 
Juliet. “‘ Queen Victoria reads charmingly, (hav- 
ing one of the sweetest voices I ever heard,) pro- 
nouncing every word clearly and distinctly; and 
always emphasizing properly.” 

‘*T wish you could hear Theodore read??—said 
Mrs. Tracy. ‘*‘ Theodore, my son, take one of 
those books from the table, and read a few pages 
to the ladies.”? 

“Not now—not now, I entreat??—interposed 


She reigns, he sees.”? 
coe La 
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Miss Fenner. ‘‘ We will take your word for his 
reading, Mrs. Tracy.’?. 

‘¢ Having finished her speech??—continued Miss 
Ainslie—* the queen rose; Prince Albert took her 
hand; and the procession formed again, and left 
the house.’? 

‘¢ What did they go away for? Where did they 
go ??_inquired Theodore, twitching again at her 
dress. ‘* Where did they go, I say ?”? 

Miss Ainslie continued—‘* All the spectators 
now quitted their seats; some leaving the room; 
others walking about and chatting with their 
friends, while waiting for their carriages to draw 
up in succession. We came down from the gal- 
lery; and my brother joining us, we had, below, 
a near view of the magnates of the land, and learnt 
who most of them were. The persons who had 
all this time been seated in the ante-room had 
liberty to come in to the grand apartment, as soon 
as the queen and her suite had quitted it; and of 
this privilege they now availed themselves, moving 
promiscuously among the nobility.”’ 

‘“¢ Who are the nobility ???9—-asked Theodore. 

‘‘'The lords and ladies, my dear??—replied his 
mother. 

‘¢What! lords and ladies again! Who are 
they? Where do they live? What are all their 
names? Tell me, Miss Ainslie—tell me.” 

*¢ You see what an inquiring mind he has??—said 
his mother, looking round triumphantly. 

‘¢ Rather too inquiring for the peace and comfort 
of those about him??—observed Miss Fenner—only 
half aside. 

‘¢ Having waited a considerable time for our 
carriage to draw up’’—-proceeded Juliet—‘‘ we 
got home about four o’clock, much gratified with 
the magnificence and novelty of the spectacle we 
had just witnessed. Though I must confess, it 
appeared to me so much like a scene at the the- 
atre, that there were moments when I could 
scarcely persuade myself it was all solemn re- 
ality. 

‘¢'That, perhaps, was because you were an 
American, and ‘ not to the manner born? »?—ob- 
served Mrs. Luton. 

‘¢ Ma’, is not it wicked to go to the theatre ?””»— 
asked Theodore. ‘‘ Miss Ainslie says she has been 
at the theatre.” 

‘No, no, my dear??—replied his mother—‘ she 
only says that all she has been telling us reminded 
her of a scene at the theatre.” 

‘<How does she know that, if she never was 
there ??°—asked the boy. 

Mrs. Tracy winked significantly at the other la- 
dies, saying—‘‘ How acute he is. You see now 
the effects of exercising the minds of children at 
an early age. That last remark of his is real 
logic.?? : 

“‘T did not learn it out of my logic book”—said 
Theodore. — : 

‘* No, no—it is entirely your own. We all un- 
derstand. Come now, my son; take a book, and 
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let us hear you read. 
out of 2”? 

** No story-book, ma’??—said the child, affect- 
edly. ‘* Stories are all lies and nonsense. [I pre- 
fer history. Mrs. Luton, have you Gibson’s De- 
clining and Falling of the Ruins of Emperors? 
That’s the book I’m studying, now.” 

**Then you had better go home, and study it 
there”—said Miss Fenner, losing all farther pa- 
tience. ‘* We wish to listen without interruption 
to Miss Ainslie, who will tell us something more 
about the queen and the nobility. 

** Miss Fenner??—said Mrs. Tracy—‘‘ if you were 
not well known to be a privileged person, I should 
say 29 

‘¢ What, madam ??? 

‘¢ What I will not say.” 

‘¢ So much the better.” 

**'You know not how to appreciate my Theo- 
dore. You don’t seem to enter into his character.?’ 

‘¢ Yes, I do, exactly.” 

** Ma’ »—said Theodore—*‘ she always seems 
to have a spite at me.” 

‘¢ There is some shrewdness in that remark”— 
said Miss Fenner. 

** Nobody can deny that Theodore makes excel- 
lent observations??—said his mother—* and _ his 
mind is always on the stretch for knowledge. 
Think of the questions he asks.” 

‘¢ Think of them, indeed !??—said Miss Fenner. 

To the great relief of the other ladies, a message 
was now brought in to Mrs. Tracy implying that 
Master Theodore’s Latin master had come, and 
was waiting at the house. The young gentleman 
was, as has been stated, undergoing an education 
at home ; in most cases a bad plan for boys, though 
generally a very good one for girls. Had he been 
sent to school he would soon have been made to 
find his level. 

The hopeful youth now held back, declaring 
his unwillingness to go, and his preference to 
staying where he was. But his mother protested, 
that as Mr. Gradus was paid a dollar a lesson for 
coming to her house, the dollar should not be lost; 
and she finally enticed him home by the whispered 
promise of some powerful bribe. On departing, 
he gave a hard pinch to Miss Fenner’s arm, looked 
impudently in her face, and said—*‘ I hate you.?? 

Miss Fenner shook him off, and he disappeared 
with his mother. 

*¢ For this relief much thanks??—ejaculated Mrs. 
Luton. ‘‘I could scarcely trust myself to speak, 
all the time they stayed, lest I should forget that 
I was in my own house.’? 

*“< If you had ordered them out of it you would 
have deserved the thanks of the company”—said 
Miss Fenner. ‘* They are the nuisances of the 
neighbourhood. They often come over to our 
house, visiting people that board there. The gen- 
tlemen all clear off at the sight of them. But 
what are they pottering about in the entry all this 
time ???—-added Miss Fenner. ‘I have not heard 
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the front door shut, and I have not seen them pass 
the windows on their way home. What are they 


atg??? 
The parlour door opened. The boy with 








inquiring mind put in his head, and called out— 
‘¢ Miss Ainslie, ma’ says as you are to spend the 


day here, she’ll come in with me again in the 
the afternoon.?? ‘ 


> 





A SABBATH ON THE SEA. 


(EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


On Valparaiso’s barren beach, 
As closed the eye of day, 

A crowd of listless loungers stood, 
While, sweeping from the Bay, 
A noble ship passed proudly forth; 

And when the morning sun 
Ushered the holy Sabbath in, 
And churchward, one by one, 
Those idlers of the eve before 
Passed to their orison, 
Each thought of that brave ship, and looked 
To see if she were gone. 


That morning, over sea and sky, 
Quivered a lust’rous glow, 

As though a living beam from heaven 
Had reached the world below; 

And while, in dalliance with her sails, 
The wooing breezes play, 

That noble ship, all bathed in light, 
Went sweeping on her way. 

High o’er her deck the Freeman’s Flag 
Flung out its broad, bright folds ; 

Beneath its sway a thousand hearts 
That Star-sown Banner holds,— 

The pulsing blood from every heart 
Like crimson rain would flow, 

Ere their own glorious Banner furled, 
Went down before the foe. 

But now, like Messenger of Peace, 
It clasps the loving air— 

For now those brave, warm hearts are bowed 
Before their God in prayer; 

And as the deep response goes up, 
W hich thousand voices share, 


BY MRS. HALE. 


“ Hear us, good Lord:” “grant us thy peace;” 
They feel that God is there. 


Oh! welcome to the wearied earth 
The Sabbath resting comes, 

Gathering the sons of toil aud care 
Back to their quiet homes; 

And, like a portal to the skies, 
Opens the house of God, 

‘Where all who seek may come and learn 
The way the Saviour trod. 

But holier, to the wanderer, seems 
The Sabbath on the deep, 

Where on, and on, in ceaseless course, 
The toiling bark must keep, 

And not a trace of man appears 
Amid the wilderness 

Of waters—there it comes like dove, 
Direct from heaven, to bless. 

And now the list’ning winds have caught 
A clear, melodicus strain— 

And now their soft wings fold it o’er 
The bosom of the main; 

Old Ocean’s heaving heart is hushed 
Beneath the holy spell, 

And so, in measure with the song, 
His billows sink and swell. 


Oh, what are temples, made with hands, 
Compared with such a tent! 

Its floor the deep-laid, boundless sea— 
Its roof the firmament; 

And not a shadow of decay 
O’er all the cirenit lies, 

For water is the eye of earth, 
And opens on the skies. 
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BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “THE SINLESS CHILD.” 


“She was worshipfully pended, honestly brought up, and very wel maryed, saving somewhat too soone.” 


Tou hast bereft me of my golden days— 

My heart calls backward for those girlish hours 

Of which thou didst defraud me, and always 

I feel the pang of wrong upon my head. 

Oh! the crushed garlands and the withered bowers 


Which only have been mine; their bloom’s all dead: 


I, the pale statue when the feast is o’er, 


Sr THomas Morg, 1513. 


Hung with seared leaves of yester’s bouquet flowers, 
The long lost days of gladness I deplore— 


Untasted joys for ever from me fled. 7 


> 


Oh, Earth! canst thou not fashion forth a balm 
For hearts like mine? hast thou no potent spell 


To seal up all the past? no mighty charm 


By which we may encounter wrong, and say, “’tis well?” 
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BY MRS. P. W. B. CAROTHERS. 


“¢ AnD youare really going to be married, Bell ?’’ 

és Yes.’’ 

There was a pause of several minutes, and both 
girls looked embarrassed. Isabella Clayton turned 
to the dressing-glass and hid the confusion that 
suffused her beautiful brow and burnt upon her 
crimson cheek, by arranging her glossy hair anew, 
though the moment before she had turned away 
apparently satisfied with the arrangement of her 
jeweled tresses. Mary Ellett sat still on the low 
ottoman she occupied, her arms gradually sunk 
down by her side, her head drooped, and the long 
silken lashes fell over the ashy pale cheek, and but 
that the lace rose and fell with every swell of her 
bosom, she would have resembled some fair speci- 
men of statuary brought from those southern Eu- 
ropean climes where woman’s loveliness inspired 
the poet and the sculptor with the genius to per- 
petuate its glory. 

The bride stole a glance at her companion, and 
the carnation deepened on her cheek—another, and 
neck and brow were glowing with the bright car- 
mine that sometimes flushes the alabaster com- 
plexion of youthful beauty; but neither girl spoke. 
The one was the triumphant, the affianced bride 
of one of those favourites of fortune whom the 
world flatters into a belief of superiority ; the other 
was the gentle companion of his boyhood, the 
trusted, but then neglected friend of his youth. 
Ah, sweet Mary Ellett, thy thoughts are away in 
the deep wildwood of thy early home; the tink- 
ling of the sheep-bell is in thine ear, and the soft 
gurgling of the brook over its pebbly bed; but most 
musical of all is the gay ringing voice of Theodore 
Morton, thy orphan cousin. Keep the picture 
bright in thy memory, gentle limner, for nothing 
in after life will ever prove so fair, though much 
will be as false. 

Tsabella was city born and city bred, and no 
such reminiscences of girlhood came to pale the 
bright hues of health and hope upon her cheek. 
Taught from her cradle the artificial conventional- 
isms of fashionable society, she resembled nature 
as little as the roses that adorned her bonnet. 
Early initiated into the world’s maxims, she be- 
lieved the first object of pursuit was the securing 
a good match that would allow her an establish- 
ment within the circles of good society; and with- 
out this she believed life not worth having. Seve- 
ral men of fortune had already presented them- 
selves and received successively that degree of en- 
couragement that fashionable ladies can bestow or 
withdraw at pleasure without committing them- 
selves—for Isabella was scrupulously correct, and, 
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little as she cared for paining a manly heart, would 
have been shocked at being accused of bestowing 
one more smile or waltzing once more with a gen- 
tleman than was strictly allowable. At length 
young Morton presented himself in the hemi- 
sphere of fashion, and his handsome person and 
half a million of dollars at once secured him the 
approbation of its stars. Caught by the transcend- 
ent beauty of Isabella, and charmed by the bril- 
liance of her manners, he followed in the magic 
dance of pleasure, and, almost before he was aware, 
the tide of burning and passionate admiration had 
been poured into willing ears, and words had been 
spoken that could never be recalled, and pledges 
exchanged ere the delirium of excitement had 
passed away to give place to the calmer day- 
dreams of happiness that for years, in the old 
college groves, had made Mary Ellett their theme. 
True, no word of love had been spoken, no pledge 
of the betrothal exchanged, but they had grown up 
one in heart and soul, and both had loved, as none 
ever love again, while they were nature’s children; 
and now that he was no longer nature’s, but the 
world’s and fashion’s, Mary was forgotten in his 
temporary idolatry of the proud beauty. So fasci- 
nated was Theodore by the round of frivolities, 
that seem so charming in the eyes of the young 
novice, and by which the votaries of fashion try 
to hedge out the fiend ennw2, that he remembered 
not his venerable uncle, his more than maternal 
aunt, the tender nurse of his infancy, nor the quiet 
and beautiful home of his youth, until an accidental 
conversation brought them back in all their power 
to the heart of the bewildered boy. 

In Mr. Clayton’s parlour some morning visitors 
were sustaining a lively conversation with Isabella, 
and much gay badinage was exchanged between 
the girls in reference to a naval officer who was 
but just arrived, and who had been the star of 
attraction at the springs the last season. 

‘* Ah, Bell, it was too cruel to treat the gallant 
tar so unmercifully,’’ said a lady, with an audible 
sigh, while a smile struggled still to display her 
white teeth. 

‘*Indeed, you were mistaken,’’ replied Bell, 
gravely; ‘‘it was Mary Ellett, the pale girl who 
always walked with her father, who was the object 
of the gallant tar’s addresses.”’ 

‘** Yes, indeed, I recollect,’’ said another young 
lady. ‘‘ Many thought she had caught him, but I 
believe he slipped through her net.”’ 

‘*'That was the girl for whom the rich Georgian 
proposed,’’ observed the first speaker, ‘‘and the 
silly fool rejected him because he was old and 
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yellow, and she poor and certainly not hand- 
some.”’ 

The gliding in of a new circle of visitors and 
the departure of the first, allowed Theodore time 
to reflect. His thoughts revenged themselves for 
their temporary oblivion, and vividly rose before 
him the images of his beloved and neglected rela- 
tions. ‘‘ And I have ventured to make so import- 
ant, so momentous a step, without even the poor 
compliment of bestowing my confidence on my 
dear and faithful old guardians. And thou, too, 
Mary!’’ But we have not time to soliloquize 
with the youth of two-and-twenty, who, just 
emancipated from college restraints and possessed 
of large fortune, was already giddily driving in 
the round of folly. Passing through the city in 
lis way home, from which he had been absent for 
years, he determined to spend a few weeks in par- 
ticipating in its pleasures, and ere a few days had 
expired, he had forfeited his so lately acquired 
liberty. He had not paused in his mad career of 
passion to consult his friends, but now that he 
heard their names pronounced by strange lips, an 
undefinable emotion of jealous regret took posses- 
sion of his heart, and he that a moment before had 
hung entranced over the instrument from which 
Tsabella was drawing sounds that he thought might 
charm an angel to linger at her side, was now im- 
patient to be gone. Isabella had marked the gloom 
that settled over his brow, but unknowing the cause, 
she waited till the departure of their last guest, and 
then, with the graceful ease of girlhood, she passed 
her arm through his and walked through the now 
deserted apartments. Her winning tenderness 
awoke the slumbering spirit of passionate adula- 
tion, and for a few minutes he again poured forth 
those accents so dear to her vanity; but soon the 
shade passed over his eyes, his colour changed, 
and though he walked beside her, his air was so 
abstracted that Isabella, piqued at his neglect, 
reproached him for becoming tired of her society 
already. 

‘* Nay, dearest, that could not be; but I heard 
names to-day that recalled me from the delirium 
of love in which I have existed for the last fort- 
night.’”” Then altering his manner, as if some 
painful thought stung him, he abruptly turned 
towards Isabella. ‘*‘Do you know Mary Ellett ??? 

The deepest crimson that can blush through the 
transparent cheek of woman dyed Isabella’s as 
she replied, hastily—‘‘ No—yes—that is, she was 
the passing acquaintance of a temporary associa- 
tion at the springs last summer. But why do you 
ask ?”’ she said, raising her eyes that had drooped 
beneath his keen, nay, almost stern scrutiny. 

‘* Because she is my own dear Mary, my uncle’s 
daughter, the daughter of her who nursed me into 
life in her maternal bosom. ‘They spoke con- 
temptuously of her to-day. 1 must return directly 
to my uncle’s. I was on my way thither when I 
met with you, Isabella, and you have made me 


- forgetful of all I most value.”’ 


Isabella was thunderstruck. Once before Mary 


Ellett had crossed her path and snatched from her 
the proudest trophy in her garland of conquests. 
It was not to be endured; but the rich prey must 
not be suffered to escape, and she bent her fair 
head in seeming sympathy with Theodore’s feel- 
ings as he poured out the full tide of all his latent 
fondness for his relations, and while internally 
wishing her at Jerusalem, was contriving some 
scheme to keep them separate until their engage- 
ment should become irrevocable. It was at length 
arranged that Theodore should proceed to his 
uncle’s, bearing a letter to Mary praying her in- 
stant presence as bridesmaid to consult as to the 
thousand etceteras of a bride’s toilette. Instantly 
sitting down to her task, Isabella penned so affec- 
tionate a letter to Mary, that she fancied she could 
not resist her appeal, and with an uneasy and beat- 
ing heart she bade him farewell, and then putting 
on her bonnet walked out to make some purchases. 
Meanwhile Mr. Ellett had been called to the city 
on some business, and Mary wishing to make 
some additions to her wardrobe before the return 
of ‘‘dear Theodore,’’ had accompanied him. She 
was deeply engaged in pricing silks and muslins 
when a fair hand grasped hers, and the silvery tones 
of Isabella’s voice brought back the memory of her 
beautiful Spa acquaintance of the last season. 


- Cordial greetings were exchanged, and so press- 


ingly did Isabella insist on Mary’s accompanying 
her home, that Mr. Ellett yielded, and arm in arm 
the two lovely girls returned to Mr. Clayton’s just 
as Theodore, after dispatching an early dinner, 
had gone on board the steamer that was to convey 
him to his uncle’s. 

Reflection had now time to awake regret at his 
precipitation. Should she prove ill-tempered! 
Should she, the idolized of a crowd, not prize the 
pleasures of domestic life! Theodore felt he was 
made to be happy at home, and he now sighed to 
remember in what a giddy round of amusements 
Isabella was continually engaged. The beautiful 
scenery of the Hudson passed unnoticed, and when 
he found himself actually landed at his uncle’s, the 
home of his childhood, the play-place of his boy- 
hood’s holidays, the fount of long-suppressed feel- 
ing was unsealed, and as his good and kind aunt 
folded him to her bosom, hot tears gushed to his 
eyes. The absence of his uncle and Mary he felt 
to be a positive relief, and as he unbosomed him- 
self to his aunt, he felt for the first time in his life 
the want of that cordial sympathy that, from her, 
at least, had ever been his. When, on Mr. Ellett’s 
return on the third day, he stated that Mary had 
earnestly begged to visit her aunt, who resided a 
few miles from the city, to be convenient to attend 
Theodore’s nuptials without encroaching on the 
hospitality of the Claytons, her mother felt the 
propriety of her arrangement, and hastening to 
join her daughter, left Theodore and his uncle to 
finish the few preliminaries consequent upon enter- 
ing into possession of his fortune. 

‘<Tt was not thus I used to be welcomed home,”’ 
he ejaculated between his teeth, as his aunt waved 
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her adieu, while lonely he wandered through the 
old haunts where he and Mary had sported, as 
careless of the future as happy in the present, and 
all too late he felt he had been too precipitate. 

Hastening back to the city barely in time to 
make the bridal purchases, he carried the convic- 
tion pressing on his heart, that no cup presses our 
lip undashed by the bitter that is man’s allotted 
doom. 

The guests were gathered in the handsome 
mansion occupied by Mr. Clayton, and every eye 
was strained to behold the beautiful bride and not 
less strikingly handsome groom, who entered at- 
tended by a train of superbly dressed bridesmaids 
and men. All that wealth and fashion could do to 
embellish the charms of Isabella had been done, 
and as she proudly stood arrayed in her bridal 
‘robes, a lovelier woman could not have been seen 
among the daughters of earth, Why, then, do 
the eyes of her chosen wander, and why does his 
gaze settle on the cold, white, tranquil brow of the 
fair girl who stands beside his magnificent bride ? 
Her cheek is as white and transparent as the chi- 
seled marble, and no mark or sign of recognition 
on that calm brow, save a slight compression of 
the ruby lip and a rather deep shading of the silken 
lashes over the downcast eye, could have told to 
one who knew that Mary Ellett had ever before 
beheld the bridegroom of Isabella Clayton. And 
when, after the ceremony, the cousin came with 
quivering and hot lips to press the colourless 
cheek for one short instant only, the dark violet 
eyes were raised to his—and then she turned 
calmly away and mingled in the crowd. The 
bridal was over, and the happy pair were whirled 
off in their new and splendid equipage. Mrs. 
Ellett and Mary also had made their parting adieux, 
and entered the plain coach to return to their 
peaceful home. 

‘* Mary,”’ said Mrs. Ellett, in the soft, compas- 
sionate voice of love—a mother’s love. 

** Mother !’’ and Mary was sobbing on her mo- 
ther’s bosom and folded close to her heart. For 
several minutes she gave free vent to her feelings, 
and then raising her eyes, like violets bathed with 
dew, she kissed her mother, and whispered — 
‘Forgive me this once, mother, and you shall 
never see me shed another tear for him. Hence- 
forth I shall be firm.”’ 

Vexed as Mrs. Ellett felt at Theodore’s conduct, 
still she could not but feel alarmed for his happi- 
ness when she, with the keen-sightedness of a 
mother, marked his wandering gaze and fluctuating 
cheek, and mournful were the feelings with which 
she pressed the hand of her daughter; but she was 
assured her well-regulated mind would teach her 
to triumph over this first wound inflicted on her 
heart, while, perhaps, Theodore’s more feeble 
spirit would suffer in the conflict—for she had also 
marked the proud glance of the mortified bride 
and the lightning glance with which she regarded 
Theodore as he approached Mary; and too truly 
she fancied that it had proved gall and wormwood 








to the haughty temper of the undisciplined child of 
prosperity. 

Years vanished and time had done his work. 
Mary Ellett had glided into mature and graceful 
womanhood. Mr. Ellett had been gathered to hig 
fathers, leaving a virtuous fame to console his 
friends, and the poignant sorrow of his good wife 
had softened into that tender regret we feel for the 
good who are gone. Mary had supplied her father’s 
place as well as a daughter might, and their small 
but well-managed estate permitted them to live in 
ease and comfort. Mary had learned to use time 
aright; and time, in return, had made her happy. 
True, vague reports came that Theodore Morton 
was a ruined gambler in Paris—for the cities of 
the Union had been too narrow a sphere for his 
spoilt and beautiful wife, who was only happy 
when surrounded by a crowd of flatterers, and he 
had lived for years abroad—but such stories wanted 
confirmation, and Theodore remained obstinately 
silent. At length a city paper came, and as Mary 
read the announcement of Isabella Morton’s death, 
a strange thrill passed through her nerves that 
awoke her to a more intense anxiety for the fate 
of her childhood’s companion. Still he came not, 
and his name rarely passed her lips. 

One evening Mary had been visiting a neigh- 
bour’s sick children. Among them was a little 
orphan whose mother was just dead, and as it 
rested its soft pale cheek on Mary’s bosom, an 
indefinable emotion awoke in her heart. ‘‘I shall 
never be a mother,’’ was her involuntary thought, 
and the tears fell from her eyes on the pale bruw 
of the little babe. 

Ifoly nature, thou art strong in woman! 

The emotions this little incident had called up 


had rendered her pensive, and as she slowly walk- 


ed home, twilight had gathered over the woodland 
through which lay her path. Suddenly a stranger 
enveloped in a cloak emerged from a’ clump of 
trees, and placing a child of a year old in her arms, 
as suddenly disappeared. Frightened and breath- 
less, she ran to the house, and abruptly ertering 
the sitting-room, where lights were already placed, 
dropped the child in Mrs. Ellett’s lap. The cloak 
fell back from its face, and there sat the softened 
image of Theodore just as he had looked twenty- 
five years before, when first Mrs. Ellett clasped 
her sister’s little orphan to her heart. The same 
large hazel eyes, luminous with their own light, 
the same flowing brown curls and white brow, but 
softened into feminine beauty. 

Again a restless light beamed in Mary’s eye. 
Month after month rolled over, and no letter, no 
token came from Theodore. Mary’s figure grew 
lighter in its proportions, her cheek more ethereal- 
ized in its transparent purity, and sometimes when 
the fringes were too suddenly withdrawn, her dark 
eyes were humid and heavy. The little Theo- 
dosia had grown too dear to both. 

Another month and a sealed packet with a 
foreign post-mark came to the anxious Mrs. Ellett. 
It ran thus—‘‘ Think not, best beloved friends of 
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my soul, that forgetfulness or estrangement caused 
me thus long to remain silent. Oh, no; when I 
felt most anguish, I was fettered and might not 
complain. Suffice it, J was not a happy husband, 
and she who is gone could only receive happiness 
in that which was to me a living death, and I felt 
compelled to yield to her whatever could gratify 
her even at the sacrifice of my country. ‘Two 
years since I became the father of a little girl, but, 
strange to say, that which yielded such exquisite 
and yet mournful pleasure, was only a source of 
annoyance to my wife, who, after her seclusion 
from society, rushed with brightened zest into the 
dissipations of this most dissipated city, and ne- 
glecting a cold caught after her confinement, was 
taken ill and died. ‘The day previous to her death 
she caused the nurse of our child to come to her 
apartment, and sending every one else away, was 


alone with her an hour. The next morning nurse 
and child had disappeared, and from that hour no 
tidings have reached me of either, though I ex- 
hausted all methods that ingenuity could invent 
and have traversed half Europe. ‘To-morrow I 
set out on my journey to the United States. Will 
my beloved aunt, will Mary receive the poor pro- 
digal, and permit him to die at home? Home— 
blessed word !”’ 

A week went by, and Mrs. Ellett smiled quietly 
to see how anxiously Mary arranged the little 
Theodosia in her most becoming finery, and how 
familiarly the little cherub talked of her papa. A 
fine, quiet autumn evening, and Mary, almost sick 
with ‘‘hope deferred,’’ strolled down the old 
wood-path in the opposite direction from the ap- 
proach, and there, at the spring, by an old root, 
sat ‘Theodore. 


AAO DLO DIDI cme 


RUDOLSTEIN; OR, THE ROMANCE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A MINNE LIED. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


“ Nachtigal ich hér dich singen 
Das Herz mécht mir im Lieb zerspringen.” 


NIGHTINGALE, that sing’st so sweetly 
On the linden’s topmost bough, 
Tell me of my own dear lady, 
Say—where is the maiden now? 
Dwells she still 
By the hill, 
In the dale where flow’rets blow ? 


Tn the wood green leaves are springing— 
On the trees small birds are singing; 
Many a dale hath flowers, I trow; 
Say—what damsel meanest thou ? 


Nightingale, thy gentle warbling 
Hath a soft and plaintive tone; 
But the music of her singing, 
Bird, surpasseth far thine own: 
Dwells she still 
By the hill, 
Where the shallow brooklets flow? 
In the dale where flow’rets blow ? 


As I flew o’er Picardie, 

Many a league beyond the sea, 

Where the wide-spread vineyards grow, 

And the earliest roses blow, 

Once I heard a maiden fair 

Singing slow a plaintive air; 

And, Oh! the music of her voice! 
My tongue could never tell 

With what a wond’rous melody 

The sound of her sweet minstrelsy 
Re-echoed in the dell; 


; 
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But this I tell thee, Rudolstein, 
Of this thy love—if she be thine— 
That her sweet voice surpasseth mine, 
As do the glorious stars, that shine 
In silent majesty, 
Surpass the dim, uncertain sign, 
Which gleams reflected in the brine 
Of the wide, rolling sea. 


By a massy fountain stone 

Sat the maiden all alone; 

And, while plaiting garlands gay, 
Thus she sang her roundelay : 


“Oh, tell him love is with me yet; 
Ah, me! the summer flowers! 

Oh, tell him [ can ne’er forget 
Ah, me! those golden hours! 

I would the Count were by my side, 
Ah, me! the summer flowers! 

In all the glow of youthful pride, 

To claim me as his willing bride, 
Ah, me! the summer flowers!” 


Fly back to the maiden once more, my bird, 
And say that my wand’rings are o’er; 

Ere the roses be gone, or the vintage hath come, 

The Count will return to his love and his home, 
And wander afar no more: 

And thus endeth the lay of Count Rudolstein— 

How like you the ditty, fair lady love mine? 


CATHERINE SEATON. 


BY ANGELE HULL. 


“ As the rose tree is composed of the sweetest flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes over- 
cast, alternately tempestuous and serene, so is the life of man intermingled with hopesand fears, with joys and sorrows, 


with pleasures and with pains.”—BuRToN. 


CHAPTER I. 


CaTHERINE SEATON found herself, at the age of 
nimeteen, an orphan, penniless, without friends, and 
the sole dependence of a young sister, whose ex- 
cessive grief on the death of an idolized mother 
had first roused her from her own share to the 
consciousness of their lonely situation in the world 
of care and misery, which few escape. 

A long, lingering disease had consumed the 
scanty pittance with which, by strict economy, 
Mrs. Seaton had continued to maintain herself and 
children since her widowhood. A journey to a 
watering-place, a permanent change of climate, the 
expense attending the wants of an invalid, the phy- 
sician’s bill, a startling array of visits and prescrip- 
tions, and, lastly, the costs of tle funeral—all these 
properly settled had left poor Catherine with no- 
thing on earth but the talents she had cultivated, 
and the accomplisliments she happily possessed. 
These, then, were to be made the source of a 
maintenance for herself and Jessy. Alas! had 
she but known the bitterness, the utter thankless- 
ness of such a task, even her strong mind would 
have shrunk from encountering its many trials! 
The wayward humours of spoiled children, the 
tyranny of proud parents, the insolence of the ig- 
norant and vulgar, the insults and humiliations of 
the rich parvenu, were all unknown to her gene- 
rous heart; and when, after some time, she found 
herself at the head of a numerous school, she had 
but the one joyful idea—‘‘ I have secured a home 
for Jessy—for my mother’s darling child.’’ On 
this young sister, the sorrow of whom she hourly 
endeavoured to dissipate, did she centre her hopes 
and affection. Gladly she watched the smiles re- 
turning to her lately pale countenance, and many 
were the prayers offered on High that she might 
restore the cheerful temper and contented mind 
which the loss of an exemplary mother had de- 
stroyed. On her, too, depended the eternal wel- 
fare of the innocent girl and her future capability 
of dispensing happiness to others. Anxiously and 
deeply she pondered on this sacred duty, this heavy 
responsibility, and her heart rose lightly above all 
selfish fear or dread of failure. A companion 
hitherto, she suddenly found herself with a mo- 
ther’s task upon her. ‘To no one could she apply 
for counsel. Relatives they had none, and the 


constant occupation of nursing an invalid had pre- 
Q* 


vented their making any acquaintances in the place 
so lately their home. ‘To Heaven she consecrated 
her work of love, and when she saw the bright 
glance returning to Jessy’s dark eye, there was a 
world of strength within her heart, and a prayer of 
thankfulness upon her lips. 

Jessy was but fourteen, a gay, laughter-loving 
creature, ere misfortune clouded her young brow. 
Her purity of soul and guilelessness of heart, her 
gentle disposition and winning address, were alike 
irresistible ; and, docile as a lamb, she transferred 
to her sister all the affectionate submission she had 
ever shown her mother. 

Catherine was beautiful; her wide, open brow, 
her large gray eye, beaming with intellect, the 
oval face, the delicate profile, the graceful contour 
of the head, joined to a perfect form, made her look 
as Jessy said, ‘‘like an eastern queen.’’ As 
though, by contrast, Jessy’s beanty lay in a variety 
of expression, a countenance lit up by every emo- 
tion. Her sunny ringlets shaded a pair of merry 
black eyes, and their long fringes swept a cheek 
whose clear brown wore that exquisite colour found 
on the inside of a shell. Her mouth was small, 
and the short upper lip the very outline of Cupid’s 
bow, while the parting of its coral displayed a row 
of pearls the envy of many a lame-toothed spinster 
in the gossip-loving place of M——. 

A busy day it was that preceded Catherine’s 
‘* presentation,’’? as Jessy laughingly termed it. 
She ran about from one room to another blithe as 
a bird, her sweet, clear voice ever and anon swell- 
ing into some familiar strain that gladdened the 
heart. A picture in one place, a vase of flowers 
in another; the bird-cage hung advantageously ; 
pieces of music scattered here and there as if by 
accident, gave an air of comfort and ease to four 
walls as unadorned as peeling whitewash and loop- 
hole windows could make them. However, Jessy 
played fairy in adull place, and none but a woman’s 
hand could have arranged a few plain chairs and an 
old settee, to give such an habitable appearance to 
such an uninhabitable looking place. So thought 
Catherine as her sister’s light form flitted around 
her, and she could not suppress a sigh at thought 
of so much loveliness and worth literally wasted 
‘‘on the desert air.”’ 

But now mothers and aunts, uncles and guard- 
ians, came pouring in to try, the new teacher, the 
old one having been banished by an ostracism a 
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few months previous. All came with the osten- 
sible purpose of serving Miss Seaton, but many 
were there to serve themselves, and discover, if 
possible, a cheap means of educating children. 
People always go on Paddy’s principle of reducing 
his horse’s food with regard to the suffering race 
of teachers. Every new me is tried with the 
view of limiting charges ‘‘to a straw a day.’’ 
Truly, Job’s patience was tried, but he never had 
to keep a school. 

Poor Catherine entered the room with beating 
heart and trembling step, but her self- “possession 
was so perfect that none could detect the gnawing 
vulture beneath. Still she was utterly unprepared 
for the meanness of all—the insulting air of pa- 
tronage of some, the unfeeling questions, extor- 
tions and objections of others. Orestes could not 
have been more horrified with the furies after him 
than Catherine with the gibbering crowd around 
her. 

‘« Your charges are too high,’’ said Mrs. Jewall. 

“‘Oh, enormous!’’ echoed Mrs. Holdtight. 
‘‘Why, my little girl is only eight years old.” 

‘*And Julia but six,’’ said Mrs. Knight. 
“Could we not strike a bargain and you take my 
three little ones, deducting a third 2”’ 

Poor Catherine had never yet received the pro- 
posal ‘‘of striking a bargain !”’ 

‘*T will pay you in potatoes, Miss Seaton,’’ said 
Mrs. Pinch, who owned a plantation of no little 
extent. ‘‘It will be a great advantage.’’ 

Catherine had heard of ‘‘ potatoe hills,’’ but not 
of ‘‘ potatoe bills.’” She was growing dizzy. 

‘‘You must use Worcester for Mary, Miss 
Seaton. She never learned any other at Mrs. 
Bumbleaddy’s. An excellent school, by-the-by.’’ 

‘¢ Well, you must make out as you can with 
Eliza’s books, Miss Seaton. I have no idea of 
getting new ones for every teacher, especially with 
such demands as yours. Really, it takes a fortune 
to educate children now-a-days.”’ 

Catherine’s cheeks flushed painfully, ‘and she 
inwardly as How glad I am that my poor 
Jessy is not here.’’ 

‘‘T would like to send Elizabeth one day and 
Minora the next,’’ said Mrs. Sham. ‘‘ Would 
there be any difference in your charges, Miss Sea- 
ton? It would come to the same thing in the 
end, and be quite a variety. I would wish you to 
practise before Isabel, so as that she can catch your 
style. I will send her for an hour a day. Of 
course I do not expect you to ask anything, as I 
give you two scholars.”’ 

Catherine declined educating Misses Minora and 
Elizabeth by a co-partnership, and vainly hoped 
the ordeal was at an end. 

‘‘ Miss Seaton,’’ said a lady belonging to that 
class of people emphatically called mushrooms, of 
the genus insolent and presuming, ‘‘ pray, attend 
to Julia’s writing very particularly. She received 
the premium last year, and her father wishes her 
penmanship to be perfect. And, also, be careful 
of her complexion. I do not wish her to run in the 
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sun without her bonnet. I am very particular 
about her skin, (it is so easily tanned, ) and I wish 
you to be so likewise.”’ 

Here Catherine replied, somewhat haughtily, 
that she had not offered herself as nurse to her 
pupils. Her perfect self-command had never yet 
been so tested. But when one paused another 
began. 

‘¢ Miss Seaton, Octavia Antonia must learn ge- 
ometry, astronomy, mathematics and the fine arts, 
besides Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ said one, who, 
having heard of such things, wished to impress the 
‘‘ schoolmistress’’ with an idea that her education 
had not been neglected. ‘‘ And, please, pay at- 
tention to Tullisha Ann’s feet—they turn in some- 
what. And Calphurnia Jane must be corrected of 
sucking her thumb. I depend on you.”’ 

In vain Catherine protested against being an- 
swerable for Tullisha Ann’s feet or Calphurnia’s 
thumbs. Poor Pliny! Little dreamed he of the 
future race of unclassical Calphurnias when he 
immortalized his fond and faithful wife! 

‘‘Well, Miss Seaton,’’ said Mrs. Somers, a 
sweet-looking woman, who had been a silent and 
pitying spectator of Catherine’s trials, ‘‘if you 
will be kind enough to teach Alice anything, I 
will be grateful for it and so will her father. She 
is a sad romp, and will be, I fear, troublesome to 
you, but she has too good a heart to be wilful. 
Anything you like to give her will content us, and 
I am well convinced that it will be her fault if she 
fails. Good morning ; We hale trespassed incon- 
siderately upon your time.’ 

Catherine looked up eerie as the speaker 
extended her hand. Hers was the first kind voice 
she had heard, and the flush on her cheek became 
less painful as she thanked her. When she was 
alone, a burst of tears relieved her, and she hur- 
ried to her room. ‘There she found poor Jessy, 
who had been driven away from the window where. 
she had playfully taken her stand, unprepared for 
the scene which ensued. 

‘‘To think that you, Catherine Seaton, should 
be subject to such mortifications !’? was her pas- 
sionate exclamation. 

‘Tn truth, ’tis a noble name, dear Jessy,’’ said 
Catherine, somewhat bitterly; ‘‘but what have 
we to do with fine names, now? This is no time 
for pride, my child; and school your mind to the 
apprenticeship of poverty or dependence.”’ 

‘‘ Dependence !’’ murmured Jessy, as she sank 
into her sister’s arms; ‘‘’tis a little word, my 
Catherine.’’ 

‘¢But the labour is a sweet one, my dear Jessy, 
if it can make you happy,”’ said Catherine, as she 
clasped her sister closer to her heart. 

* * * * *% * * * 

It would be useless to recapitulate the many 
petty mortifications which, like the drops of water 
on the criminal’s head, were slowly but surely ~ 
beginning to sadden the young heart of the orphan. 
Catherine’s ‘‘occupation’’ had begun, and al- 
though the more laborious part devolved on her— 
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er 
hearing lessons and making what was easy enough 
appear easier still—Jessy had the equally unplea- 
sant task of drilling hardened ears to gamuts and 
waltzes, and counting semibreves and minims to 
dull children—stubborn children, and conceited, 
impudent misses of her own age. Her once buoy- 
ant spirit sank beneath the fatigue of her daily ex- 
ertions, and many remarked that both sisters be- 
came thinner and paler as time passed. Neither 
spoke to the other of suffering or weariness, but 
Catherine’s loving eye detected the feverish pulse 
and languid step of her darling with feelings of the 
deepest anguish. 

One morning as she took her seat in the school- 
room, she remarked Jessy’s cheek paler than 
usual. 

‘¢Are you well, Jessy ?’’ said she, affectionately, 
‘passing her hand over her shining hair. ‘‘ Go and 
waik awhile, my love, and I will supply your place 
in your absence.’’ 

And many of the girls saw the tears steal down 
Catherine’s cheek as she pursued her avocations 
that murning. With unflinching patience, she ac- 
complished her own and her sister’s share of their 
daily duties. 

‘«There is only one more, Miss Seaton,’’ said 
Alice Somers, rising from the piano. ‘‘ Do rest 
awhile, and let me get you a glass of water.” 

‘Thank you, Alice,’’ replied Catherine; ‘‘ but 
send Marian Selby for her lesson. I will give 
Jessy a whole day’s rest,’’ thought she, as she 
imagined her enjoying the fresh morning air and 
returning with her cheek less pale. 

‘¢ Marian says, please let her finish copying, 
Miss Seaton,’’ said Alice, coming to the door. 
‘*She begs to wait until Jessy is here, as she is 
behind the rest of us in dictation.’’ 

‘* Very well, Alice; but Marian’s lesson must 
not be forgotten ;’’ and Catherine went back to her 
school-rooni. 

Jessy returned with a headache, and throwing 
herself on her little bed, fell asleep. ‘T’oo happy 
to have her rest, Catherine at her hour of dismis- 
sal again called her rernaining lesson. 

‘* No—no, Miss Seaton,’’ said Marian; ‘‘ you 
are too tired, and I can do without my music lesson 


for once—so good-by, ma’am;’’ and the child ran - 


out of the gate as fast as she could, to put an end 
to all further argument. 

The next day Catherine was surprised at not 
seeing Marian. A second and third morning pass- 
ed, when Alice Somers came to the cottage flushed 
and agitated. 

‘* Miss Seaton, that little wretch, Marian Selby, 
told her mother that you refused her a music les- 
son when she reminded you of it, and she has left 
school.’’ 

‘“Is there not some mistake, Alice ?’’ said Ca- 
therine, both astonished and shocked. 

‘*No, ma’am; I heard Mrs. Selby tell mother 
so a moment ago.’’ 

Catherine had yet to experience the ingratitude 
and duplicity of school girls. More than one event 
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of this kind occurred; but for Jessy’s sake she 
complained not, and many were the slights she 
received of which her sister never heard. 

One Saturday—(it is hard to determine whether 
pupil or teacher loves holiday best)—one Saturday, 
as Jessy sat listlessly gazing from the window on 
the scene without, she saw one of the school girls 
enter the house, while a servant followed bearing 
a dish. 

‘“Well, Mary, how are you this morning ?”’ said 
Catherine’s sweet voice. 

‘*T’m very well, ma’am, I thank you. Mamma 
sends you her compliments and these sausages, 
and told me to bring my music and see if you 
would not give me a lesson to-day, as I missed 
mine yesterday 2”’ 

‘‘ Why did you not come, Mary, and take your 
lesson ?’’ said Catherine, by no means grateful for 
the present so disinterestedly offered. 

‘‘It rained so, ma’am, that I could not come; 
but ma just received these sausages and thought 
you would like them.”’ 

Jessy was half inclined to return the gift, and , 
felt provoked at Catherine for submitting so quietly 
to an imposition. But her sister sat down to the 
piano, and having given her lesson, dismissed the 
child and returned to the little parlour. She could 
not help laughing as the dish caught her eye. 

‘* You do not appear to relish the bait, Jessy,’’ 
said she, with a mischievous smile. ‘‘ What are 
you thinking of 2’’ 

‘‘T am wondering if this is not what Rogers 
calls the ‘ dull impertinence of life,’ ”? replied she, 
somewhat pettishly. 

Oh, what a pang crossed Catherine’s heart as 
she remarked the tone of. fretfulness in which this 
was said! It was a sad proof of suffering when 
Jessy’s sweet temper grew rufiled. 

‘‘ Oh, Catherine!’’ said she, clasping her hands, 
‘¢this all seems very ridiculous, but it is not so to 
me. How long must this continue? How long, 
indeed ?”’ and she sank back into her chair. 
‘* Already a year has passed, and still——’’ 

‘‘And still, my dear sister, we have managed 
to live, incurring no debts. The rent is paid; 
Rosanna’s wages also—and yet there is too little 
left to cease our labours. Do not repine, my dar- 
ling Jessy; for Heaven’s sake, keep up your spirits. 
We have but these to depend on; then do not dis- 
tress me by asking how long this must continue.”’ 

‘I will not, Catherine, I will not,’’ said Jessy, 
throwing herself into her sister’s arms. ‘‘ But, 
oh! how bitterly have I felt the change from my 
mother’s and your tenderness to the false-hearted- 
ness of self-styled patrons !’’ 

‘Rise above adversity, my child,’’ said Cathe- 
rine, kissing her;. ‘‘it is sent for some wise pur- 
pose, and it is our duty to receive it gratefully. 
Remember ‘the jewel’ it contains, and rejoice that 
we are chastened. None have ever been so good 
and so great, or raised themselves so high as to 
be above the reach of troubles. Our Lord ‘was 
a man of sorrows.’ And now come with me over 
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your garden. There is a cluster of tea-roses worth 
all Mrs. Dunn’s sausages !’’ 

And with returning smiles, Jessy wound her 
arm around her sister and forgot her grief! 

* * * * * * * * * 

Days passed, and one by one Catherine’s little 
girls left her. Mrs. Selby had sent for an opposi- 
tion governess, and used every effort to deprive the 
orphans of their daily bread. 

‘‘ How strange it is,’’ said Jessy, one Sunday, 
as she leant on Catherine’s arm returning from 
church—‘‘ how strange it is, Catherine, that people 
look coldly on and shun us since a few months. 
It is no shame to be poor, if we are honest.”’ 

‘*Ah, my dear, there you are very much mis- 
taken,’’ said a voice; and turning around, she saw 
Mr. Testy, a caustic old bachelor, who hid a world 
of benevolence beneath his sarcasms. ‘‘ My-dear 
Miss Jessy, have you no idea of what constitutes 
aristocracy here? Do not your neighbours sell 
molasses by the pint and cheese by the half-pound ? 
And are they not rich?—are they not honoured ? 
Have you no desire of so distinguishing yourself ?’’ 

‘¢* Did this in Cesar seem ambitious?’ ’’ said 
Jessy, with a smile. 

‘¢ My dear,’’ continued Mr. Testy, striking his 
cane on the ground, ‘‘you and your sister there 
have made a great mistake in choosing for your- 
selves. You should have applied to me for advice. 
Now, Miss Jessy, if you will but sell milk or 
vinegar, retail gingerbread and beer, if you will 
shave bills and get a premium for coppers or six- 
pences, you will find your consequence increase. 
But to teach, to make use of your intellect for a 


support! What have these people to do with 
talent, think you! Pshaw! ‘Throw talent to 
the dogs.’ Invent receipts. Mr. Trebat married 


his cook, and see how proudly his daughter—holds 
her liead. Let Catherine keep a shop, and you 
will hand cider to the customers. Mrs. Middle 
did the same fifteen years ago, and who drives a 
finer carriage than Mrs. Middle’s sister? Clean 
bonnets; that is more pleasant than teaching. 
Ah, my dear child,’’ continued Mr. Testy, as 
Jessy’s merry laugh sounded in his ear, ‘‘ you will 
think me a sad gossip, I fear; but when I look 
back into the past and see the origin of those who 
proudly look down on such as you and your noble 
sister, I cannot help giving vent to my indignation. 
Your gentle blood, your refinement, your beauty, 
all to be lost in such a place as this for want of 
the wealth you should enjoy. Well, well; fortune 
plays ‘fantastic tricks’ sometimes, and your turn 
will come. Good-by, my dear young ladies; pray, 
forget my scandal.’’ 
* * * * * * * * 

“‘Tf we could but leave this place,’’ murmured 
Jessy, as they sat one evening sadly wondering 
what was to become of them. Alice Somers alone 
remained true to the orphans she had learned to 
love. But what was the trifling sum they received 
from her! Catherine found herself at the end of 
another year with failing strength and bursting 
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heart. Close confinement had chased the colour 
from Jessy’s cheek, and a weight seemed upon 
her spirits. Catherine sank back in utter hope- 
lessness as she marked the bitterness of her sister’s 
once glad tones, and bowing her head on her knees, 
she wept aloud. Her strong mind had borne up 
like the oak before the storm, but when she saw 
that young spirit crushed and broken, she gave up 
almost in despair. 

At last Jessy fell sick, and Catherine sent in 
haste and alarm for the physician. 

‘Nothing will do but change of air, my dear 
young lady; and, if I mistake not, change of 
scene,’’ said Dr. ‘¢’'Vour sister’s malady is 
more of the mind than of the body.”’ 

‘‘Change of air? Oh, God, then she must 
die !’’ was Catherine’s exclamation, as she fell 
upon her knees. ‘‘ Oh, Jessy, my faded flower, 
must I then see thee go when but a small sum 
would relieve thee !’’ 

Frantically she snatched a watch from the table. 
It had been her mother’s; and hurrying on her 
bonnet, she almost flew to the gate. There she 
met Mr. Testy. 

‘*Do not stop me,’’ said she, as he caught her 
cold hand in his; ‘‘I must not be detained.”’ 

‘*But, my dear young lady,’’ cried he, ‘‘I can- 
not let you leave me thus. Your face is as pale 
as snow—your hands like ice. What on earth has 
happened 2”’ 

‘* Jessy—is ill, and wants change of air,’’ gasped 
Catherine; and covering her face with her hands 
she burst into tears. 

‘‘ Come, my dear child,’’ said the kind-hearted 
old bachelor, leading her as gently as an infant, 
and seating himself beside her on the cottage-step. 
‘‘Tg there not air enough in the world for your 
sister that you should thus agitate yourself? Tell 
me all about it, my dear; let me see what is to be 
done.”’ 

It was soon told, and as Catherine finished, she 
put the watch in his hand. 

‘‘Keep it, child, keep it,’’ said Mr. Testy, re- 
turning it. ‘‘ There is no use to part with it, no 
use at all. Let me think. Can you be ready to- 
morrow morning at six o’clock? Get all your 
coats and pantaloons—pshaw! what am I saying 
—get all your frocks and laces together” —(poor 
Mr. Testy had a very confused idea of a lady’s 
wardrobe )—‘“‘ and wrap Jessy up in some of your 
flannels, and I will call for you in my little vehicle. 
Some miles from here I have a sister, a kind- 
hearted soul as ever lived; you shall go to her, 
and be sure of a welcome.”’ 

Catherine looked up gratefully through her 
tears, but could not speak. Mr. Testy pressed 
her hand and turned away, but as he walked to 
the gate the warm drops coursed down his cheeks. 

‘Poor things !’’ grumbled he—‘‘ poor things, I 
could not help it, upon my soul! But what will 
these cursed village folks say when they see me 
driving two females in my barouche? Well,” 
continued he, looking up to the windows of a large 
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house, before which he stood, ‘‘ who—the d——l 
cares! Some ten years hence yon very young 
lady, the vain, fashionable Miss Trebat, after wait- 
ing that long for some of her beaux to ‘ pop,’ would 
be too glad to get me—old Testy. But,’’ said he, 
after a pause, ‘‘1’ll be hanged if she shall;’’ and 
he walked quickly away. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“The day it came 
Is noted as a white day in their lives..— RoGExs. 


Tue place to which I beg my readers to trans- 
port themselves was a splendid mansion, whose 
noble appearance indicated the vast wealth of its 
~ owner. Far and wide lay cultivated fields, hang- 
ing vineyards, and gay parterres, while beneath 
the broad trees that shaded the avenue leading to 
the house, were herds of deer browsing in the 
noontide sun, or resting quietly until some noise 
would cause them to lift their graceful heads and 
bound away, scared by the rustling of a leaf. 
Fountains played here and there before the house, 
while behind, the raised windows of a wide con- 
servatory displayed the rare exotics within. A 
gentleman of distinguished appearance stood ab- 
stractedly gazing upon the bright scene without. 
In his absence of mind he had scattered hundreds 
of brilliant leaves at his feet. His features were 
not regular enough for a young lady’s beau ideal, 
but the tout ensemble was perfect. ‘The high noble 
forehead, the clear blue eye, the curved mouth, 
were all expressive of the mind within; and amid 
the waving masses of dark hair around his brow, 
one or two silver threads might have been detect- 
ed, as though he had not passed unscathed through 
time’s rough stream. Left an orphan at eighteen, 
Horbourne St. Clair had arrived at the age of thirty, 
and still remained (to the disappointment of many 
a fair one’s hopes), a single man. Many a bright 
lip has smiled on him, but he doubted its truth. 
Many a soft word had been lavished on him, but 
still he was skeptic enough to dream of insincerity. 
And yet, as he passed through a long suite of 
rooms solitary and alone, he could not help ex- 
claiming, with Cosmo de Medici—‘‘ Questa e 
troppo gran casa a4 si poco’ famiglia.”’ 

‘¢ Myself—myself, wherever I turn,’’ continued 
he, as he saw his form reflected on every side in 
the immense mirrors that reached the floor. And 
as he put back the rich velvet curtains and gazed 
upon the lovely landscape around, a deep sigh told 
how the proud owner of it all yearned for some 
‘kindred spirit’? with whom to share its wealth. 

A piano stood closed in one of the recesses, 
while at Horbourne’s side a harp neglected and 
unstrung turned tell-tale on what once had been 
the thought of its master. His elbow struck the 
loosened string, and the deep discordant sound 
swept through the apartment. 

‘*Pshaw!”’ said he, as he stepped forward and 
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pulled the bell, ‘‘ perhaps my bride’s voice might 
one day have proved as tuneless as the harp I 
purchased in my dreams of happiness. Ay’’—and 
there was a bitterness in his tone—‘‘if I had had 
less of all this splendour, I might have been loved 
for some merit of my own.—My horse,’’ said he, 
as the servant opened the door. 

‘¢ Well, what is it, Thomas2’’ asked he, per- 
ceiving the man remain as if anxious to speak. 

‘“If you please, sir, Johnson has just returned 
from Rose farm and wishes to see you.’’ 

‘Tell him to come in, then,’’ replied Horbourne, 
sinking into an arm-chair. ‘‘I am never alone !”’ 
and he burst into a laugh as the impatient phrase 
fell from his lips. ‘‘ A pretty lover I would make, 
surely, with my whims and my lady’s, too!”’ 

‘““T beg pardon, sir,’’ said Johnson, an old family 
servant; ‘‘but Thomas told me to come up.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Johnson, I sent for you here. What do 
you want ?’’ 

‘‘ Knowing as how you knowed everybody, Mr. 
Horbourne, I come to show you something I found 
as I was ridin’ along early this morning. You 
see, sir, I was comin’ on slowly, (not that I would 
have you think that I am anyways idle, sir,) but I 
was riding along very early this morning—I think 
it might have been about five o’clock, ’cause, you 
see, Mr. Horbourne, it wan’t very far from Rose 
farm—although it’s a good sixteen mile from here ; 
so, as I was ridin’ e 

‘¢ Well, what did you find, my good Johnson ?”’ 
and Mr. St. Clair’s tone of voice was somewhat 
indicative of impatience. 

‘SVYou see, sir,’’? returned Johnson, not in the 
least disconcerted, ‘‘it was about five o’clock this 
morning; and as I had already made two mile from 
Rose farm, and the horse is a little lame, too—(I 
must tell you, sir, how he got lamed, for I don’t 
wish you to imagine me in any way hard on a 
dumb animal. ) As I passed the milestone this 
side of Rose farm, there was a man settin’ down 
on a log, and he had on us 

‘‘But what did you find 2’’ exclaimed his listen- 
er, rising hastily out of his seat. ‘‘ Do you not 
see me waiting here while my horse is at the 
door ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I beg pardon, sir; I found a lady on the 
road,’’ said Johnson. 

‘© A lady 2’’ repeated Horbourne, laughing. 

‘Ves, sir, a lady,’’ said Johnson, drawing him- 
self up with great dignity; ‘‘ and here she be, all 
in a gold case, and her own hair at the back of her 
head.”’ 

‘‘ A miniature,’’ said Horbourne, taking it from 
him. ‘‘ What a lovely face !’’ and still gazing on 
it, he again exclaimed, ‘‘ what a lovely face! 
Where can such a treasure lie hid 2”’ 

‘It was pretty well kivered up with sand, Mr. 
Horbourne; but as I told you before, I found it 
two mile this side o’ Rose farm, just as I was 
comin’ slowly along, about five o’clock this morn- 
ing. You know the lady, sir?’’ said Johnson, 
inquiringly. 
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‘* No, Johnson. I do not,’’ said Horbourne, still 
contemplating the picture. ‘‘ That leaves us but 
one way of discovering the owner, and I must 
advertise it.’’ 

‘*Oh, disert it by all means, sir,’’ said John- 
son. ‘‘ Maybe the lady’s sweetheart might have 
lost it, and he’ll be in great distress, poor young 
gentleman.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, testily. 

Johnson had quite interrupted a pleasant train 
of thought into which he had unconsciously fallen 
while a pair of dark eyes were fixed on his. 

‘*T havn’t told you, sir, how the horse got 
lamed,’’ and Johnson looked up for permission to 
continue his story. 

‘*T never beheld a finer eye,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘ Why, as for that, sir, Jenny’s eyes be much 
finer, ’cause the other’s 

‘* Jenny! Who are you speaking of? What 
Jenny—or rather Jane, for it appears to me, John- 
son, that you are somewhat familiar in calling a 
lady by her name. - Nay, sir, you are impertinent.”’ 

‘*But I wan’t talking about ladies, Mister Hor- 
bourne,’’ replied the man, smiling, as he scratched 
his head; ‘‘ J meaned the black mare Jenny.”’ 

““-You can go, Johnson,’’ said his master, after 





looking at him fora monient. ‘‘ Tell Thomas to 
lead my horse back to the stable; I shall not ride 
to-day.’ 


‘Yes, sir;’? and once more Horbourne was 
alone. 

‘‘Beautiful—oh, beautiful! And this is no 
common portrait; there is an air of high-breeding 
about the head, an elegance in the nose, gentle 
blood in the slender white throat and small hand; 
nay, the cashmere that is negligently cast around 
her, tells a tale of the fair beauty’s refined taste. 
Sweéet: one, do not madden me by the gaze of 
these “bright eyes! The original, where can she 
be? Can I not find her, and then——? Pshaw!’’ 
- Horbourne’s thoughts would fly off to their re- 
volving point, and after exclaiming at his madness, 
he took his hat and strolled down to the intelli- 
gence-office with the miniature in his hand. 

‘*Ts there no mark upon it, sir, by which it 
could be better recognized ?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘*T do not know, indeed,’’ said Horbourne, for- 
getting that he had not once turned it over. 
‘‘'There may be a spring.’’ 

‘*T think I see some letters on the back, Mr. 
St. Clair,’’ said the clerk, somewhat amused as he 
watched his attempts to find an opening in the glass. 

‘Ah, indeed? Yes, here are initials;’’ and 
beneath a lock of fair hair like golden threads, 
were engraved the letters ‘‘ C. D.’’ 

* * * * * * * * 

‘* A gentleman, sir,’’ said Thomas, opening the 
door of the room wherein Horbourne St. Clair 
sat musing, with a book in his hand. 

‘* My name is Testy, sir, Mr. Nathaniel Testy, 
of” a 

Horbourne bowed; the servant placed a chair 
and withdrew. 





“‘T came, Mr.—St. Clair is the name, I think 2”’ 
and the old bachelor drew out a paper from his 
pocket-book, and waiting until he had donned his 
spectacles, repeated his question—‘‘ Your name is 
St. Clair, if you are the gentleman who advertised 
a miniature ?”’ 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Testy? I really am de- 
lighted to see you!’’ exclaimed Horbourne, start- 
ing up. 

Mr. Testy pushed his spectacles back to get a 
better view of his host. 

‘‘ Really,’’ said he, looking surprised; and then 
suddenly pausing—‘‘ Oh, how do you do? Jam 
very well, I thank you.”’ 

‘‘T am delighted to hear it, Mr. Testy. You 
came to inquire about——’’ 

‘¢ About Miss Seaton’s miniature, sir, found on 
the road to ——, about two miles,’’ and here Mr. 
Testy drew out the paper to read the advertisement 
once more—‘‘ about two miles from Rose farm.”’ 
‘‘ Miss Seaton? JZiss Seaton, I think you said, 
sir ?”’ i 

‘*T did,:Mr. St. Clair. Miss Catherine Seaton 
is the lady to whom the miniature belongs. The 
initials are——’”’ 

““*C, D.’ beneath a lock of hair,’’ interrupted 
Horbourne, suddenly cast down from the pinnacle 
of delight on which he had for a moment stood. 

‘‘The miniature isof Mrs. Seaton. It belonged 
to her sister, Catherine Douglas, and was sent by 
her for her niece to copy.”’ 

‘*To copy? Ah!’’ and recollecting himself, 
Horbourne paused. ‘‘I wish that I could possess 
a copy of so beautiful a countenance,’’ he con- 
tinued, wondering in his own mind how he could 
discover more respecting the daughter of a mother 
so lovely ; and drawing the locket from his bosom, 
he gave it reluctantly into Mr. Testy’s hand. 

‘* Catherine herself, by all that is perfect !’’ ex- 
claimed the old bachelor, delighted. ‘‘ I had never 
seen this miniature, Mr. St. Clair, but it was lost 
by Miss Seaton while she was traveling with me 
a few miles from , and seeing your advertise- 
ment, she bade me claim it.” 

‘Ts such beauty as that wasted on ——?’’ asked 
Horbourne, with a smile. 

‘“ Wasted, indeed!’’ said Mr. Testy, with a 
bang on the chair. ‘‘ Would you believe it, sir, 
that. Catherine Seaton and her sister might have 
died —~—”’ 

He stopped suddenly, recollecting that he had 
no right to betray the confidence of the orphans. 
And yet before night, Horbourne St. Clair, without 
even asking another question, knew their whole 
history, while Mr. Testy sat ensconced in the most 
comfortable seat to be found in St. Clair manor, 
as cosily as though he were settled for life. 

‘¢Then you will not remain longer ?’’ said Hor- 
bourne, as they sat at breakfast the next morning. 

‘‘T promised to be at my sister’s to-night, sir, 
or I should be most happy to stay and explore the 
beauties of your splendid possessions. If you will 
allow me, I will go for my horse 2”’ 
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‘* My dear sir, pray let the horse follow my car- are mine, my guardian angel, ever since I first be- 


rlage. 


my way to Rose farm, and you will find yourself 


much less fatigued, I do assure you.’’ 

“IT do not doubt it,’’ replied Mr. Testy, quite 
won by St. Clair’s winning politeness. ‘‘ Sixteen 
miles on horseback are somewhat too much for an 
old man, and I gladly accept your kind offer.”’ 

* * * * ¥ ** * * 

‘* Will you not come in, Mr. St. Clair ?’’ said 
Mr. Testy, as his young host descended to assist 
him in alighting from the carriage. 

‘* Not this evening, I thank you, but to-morrow 
I shall do myself the pleasure of calling upon you.’’ 
And Horbourne’s proud equipage swept along the 
secluded road, the owner dreaming within of a 
lovely form that might be won to sit by his side 
and end his loneliness. ; 

* * * * 4% * * * 

Two months after a lady and gentleman were 
gazing together from the window at St. Clair ma- 
nor. Nothing could exceed the splendour of the 
newly-furnished apartment. Paintings and porce- 
lain, statues and carving, the magnificent hangings, 
the broad silver frames around the niirrors, all told 
how much had been expended to greet the bride 
who was mistress of it all. But as Catherine St. 
Clair’s face was turned to view, none dreamed of 
aught else but its rare beauty. 

‘‘ How lovely she is!’’ exclaimed Catherine, as 
Jessy was seen on the walk with her arm in Mr. 
Testy’s. ‘‘Do you not think so, Horbourne 2”’ 
and she turned to her husband. 

‘* Ay, sweet Catherine; but I was thinking more 
of the soft eyes before me. Oh! you cannot tell 
how deeply I feel the happiness of possessing a 
companion so loved as I love you! I am no longer 
the solitary master of all this magnificence. You 
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I will be delighted to accompany you on } held the miniature, the blessed miniature, that sent 


you to me. And to know you love me, Cathe- 
rine !”’ 

‘* Ah, Horbourne,’’ said his wife, pressing the 
hand that held hers, ‘‘ how happy I am to hear you 
speak thus. You know full well that the wealth 
you shower on the penniless orphan is nothing 
compared to the noble, generous heart I am proud 
to have won. And yet,’’ continued she, as the 
tears sprang in her dark eyes, ‘‘ how few, how very 
few would have trusted as you have done.”’ 

St. Clair pressed her to his heart—but who could 
have doubted Catherine Seaton! 

* * * Es * * * * 

‘* Mother, the cottage windows are open,”’ said 
Alice Somers. 

‘* Flere is a letter, Miss Alice,’’ said the servant. 

‘‘From Jessy !’’ screamed the child, tearing it 
open with delight. ‘‘‘St. Clair manor—dear 
Alice.’ Oh, mother—mother, Catherine is mar- 
ried !”’ 

The letter contained the news of their change 
from gloom to happiness, and a few lines from 
Mrs. St. Clair, begging the ‘‘ opposition governess’’ 
to take her place and accept the cottage as it stood. 

‘¢ Married to Mr. St. Clair? Upon my word, 
that 7s doing well for a poor schoolmistress,’”’ said 
Mrs. Selby. ‘‘ Is she coming here at all, Alice ?’’ 

“*' Yes, ma’am; Jessy writes that they are com- 
ing to take me home with them, if mamma likes.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed; then I shall do myself the plea- 
sure of calling. Write word so, Alice.’’ 

‘*' Yes, ma’am,’’ said Alice; but if Mrs. Selby 
had seen her message written in italics and followed 
by notes of admiration like a volley of sky-rockets, 
she would probably have preferred another mes- 
senger ! 
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BY L. A. GOBRIGHT. 


Tue darkness of the silent night 
Had scarcely passed away, 

And beams of summer morning’s light 
Were blending into day, 


When sweetly in his mother’s arms, 
His head upon her breast, 

The dearest idol of her love 
Sunk sweetly into rest! 


And there he lay, as beautiful 
As though life’s pulses played— 

It seemed not that the hand of Death . 
Upon his heart was laid. 


The smile of heav’nly innocence 
Was still upon his cheek— 

His lips were op’ed as though his tongue 
Has melody to speak! 


AN 


The locks that rested on his brow 
Were glossy, curled, and brighi, 
And seemed to mock the weary lids 

That closed upon his sight! 


And soon his little comrades came 
To see their friend in death ; 

But no wild laugh was heard, as when 
They played upon the heath! 


The cause of sorrow dimmed their eyes, 
Forbade their feet to tread 

With heedless pace, lest they should break 
The slumber of the dead! 


They took their sad and last farewell— 
Ah! ‘twas 2 world of pain; 

They kissed the cheek that they, perhaps, 
May never see again! 








BUDDING AND BLOSSOMING. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
1830.—BUDDING. 


A youne and saucy, though rather shy-looking 
girl—such as you may have romped with fifty times 
in your life, when the old folks were out of the 
way, or Aunt Polly fast asleep in the great arm- 
chair, with her spectacles dropping off—was sitting 
near a large open window, with her pen lifted, her 
left hand half buried in a mass of dark shining hair, 
half put up, and falling about her neck—her eyes 
half shut, her eye-lids drooping and trembling, her 
lashes glistening, and a sheet of soiled and crum- 
pled paper spread out on the table before her. 

A heap of wet roses and half-opened flowers, 
dripping with dew, a magnificent piano, with the 
rich purple covering pulled awry and trailing on 
the floor, a half-finished drawing, a half-written 
letter, a half-read book lying on its face in a tilted 
chair, and just ready to slip off; a morning wrap- 
per half put on, draggled and wet, and powdered 
with golden dust, and bordered, six inches deep, 
with tangled grass and torn butter-cups, and scent- 
ed with clover blossoms—are enough to show what 
sort of a girl she is, and what she has been doing 
for the last half hour. 

After fidgeting awhile in a chair large enough to 
hold three of her, and kicking over the footstool 
two or three times, and losing first one slipper and 
then the other, and hunting them, now with one 
toe and now with the other, all round a circle of 
three or four feet in diameter, she starts up and 
runs to the open window, through which the sun- 
shine of a new day has just entered the room like 
a spirit from another world, filling the whole house 
with joy; and lets down the long white muslin 
curtains ‘* of mist and moonlight mingling fittully,” 
down, down, till they lie in heaps upon the fleor, 
and whirl about in the morning wind like a sudden 
flirt of snow in midsummer. And now she stands 
listening and shivering, and almost breathless; 
and now, shaking loose her abundant hair, and 
looking out through the pale shimmering mist, as 
if she saw something, or heard something in the 
sunshine beyond, she leans forward; her lips move, 
and she seems about,to speak—and now her face 
changes, her eyes flash, and after listening a few 
moments longer, she steals back to the chair a 
tip-toe, and falls a writing. Mercy on us, how 
she does write, to be sure ! 

Scribble, scribble, scribble! tear, tear, tear! 


till the passionless creature, who passed before 


you but a few minutes ago like transparent sta- 
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tuary, is trembling from head to foot; and you 
may hear a low, sweet, musical voice singing to 
itself—— ! 

“Through shattered roof, 


And warp and woof 
Of honeysuckle woven thick.” 


And now she comes to a full stop. And now— 
rip, goes another half sheet of paper; and away 
goes the slipper that has been ti tering on her toe 
for the last five minutes, half across the room; 
and away goes one foot after it, while the other is 
feeling for its fellow under the chair, and trying to 
shoe itself in the dark, heel foremost without any 
body’s help. And now she leans her head upon 
her hand, poor thing! and now she bites her lips, 
and catches up a handful of damp roses, and plays 
the very mischief with them, spattering the dew 
all over the paper as if she had been crying. And 
now she nibbles the tip end of her pen, and pushes 
her unfinished drawing out of the way as if she 
hated the very sight of it; and now she jumps up 
and gives the piano cloth a twitch, and upsets the 
tilted chair. And now she falls to work anew, 
with her nose almost. touching the paper, as if she 
were making lamplighters for the magazines—at 
five dollars a bunch. And now she tears off what 
she has just written for the fortieth time, with the 
greatest possible care, and gives it a spiteful twist 
and flings it smack at the window curtain, and falls 
a-writing again as if she hadn’t another minute to 
lose—beating time with her slipperless foot, and 
shaking her head the while, and murmuring as if 
rather more than half asleep; with her eyes fixed 
upon a bit of paper, sprinkled with large flower 
dew and scented with half-blown roses, on which 
is written— 


“A creature in the shape of MAN 
Stood wondering on the silent shore ; 
Thoughtful and beautiful he stood, 
As listening to the ocean roar.” 


‘¢ Yes—yes, that’ll1 do to begin with—‘ A crea- 
ture in the shape of man?’—of course, therefore, 
notaman. MHeigho! I wonder if impromptus are 
always so very hard to manage? ‘A creature in 
the shape of man, stood wondering on the silent 
shore,’? If they should happen to print it wander- 
ing, now! * Thoughtful and beautiful, and—inno- 
cent,? Oh, that I could get the word ‘innocent’ 
there! Of course, then, everybody would see that 
I didn’t mean a man—a real, downright, good-for- 
nothing man. How beautifully it might be finished 
then, without any of these abominable repetitions 
that father scolds about so much. ‘ Thoughtful 
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and beautiful, and innocent, a listening to the 
ocean roar !?»? 

And now, having emptied her heart, up she 
jumps and runs to the window, and looks out with 
eyes brimful of dampness and light, just in time 
to see her father pass almost within reach of her 
hand. How her little heart did thump, to be sure! 
And then, too, how suddenly it stopped, when he 
stopped and appeared to be listening! She was 
afraid to move, almost afraid to breathe; and when 
he turned hastily, and, seeing the curtains dropped, 
put his hands upon them, as if to know the reason 
why, she grew desperate, and gathering up all the 
fragments of paper within her reach, swept them 
carefully underneath the table, and flung her apron 
over them. 

“* Ah, Julia, is that you ?”? said her father, push- 
ing aside the curtains and looking in with a smile. 
‘* You are up early this morning. 
hey ??? 
~ Poor Julia coloured and looked foolish. 

‘At your drawing, too? Thank you, my dear 
child. Ido really want to see that drawing finished. 
And the letter to your Cousin Martha—you have 
begun that, I hope 2” 

‘“* Yes, father.” 

By this time her father’s eye had taken a survey 
of the whole room, and the smile vanished. And 
just then, the confounded papers under her apron 
began to rustle; and when she set her fuot upon 
them they only rustled the harder, and began to 
untwist of themselves very slowly, as if they would 
be taken notice of. So thought poor Julia, and 
she never forgave them. 

«¢ Ah, what’s that??? and as he spoke he stooped, 
but Julia was too quick for him. A little more, 
a single hand’s breadth, and that scrap of poetry 
she had torn off and flung at the window with such 
violent emphasis a few minutes before—the only 
fragment worth mentioning she had happened to 
overlook while gathering up the rest, and the only 
one she thought much of, since she had forgotten 
what it was—would have been slowly untwisting 
itself before the very eyes of her father, the only 
man on earth she ever cared a snap for. 

What an escape! No wonder the poor thing 
turned pale and dropped into a chair, and looked 
as if she had just been sprinkled all over with a 
watering-pot or fished up out of the deep sea. But 
when her father reached out his hand to her, and 
she saw that he was in earnest, and that the earth 
would. not open and swallow her up, though she 
had wished it half a dozen times within the last 
five minutes, and the paper was put into his hands 
with averted eyes, and he had but to open it-in her 
very presence to become acquainted, perhaps, with 
the only secret she had ever kept from him in all 
her life; and when, instead of opening it, he kiss- 
ed her—not upon the forehead, but upon the 
mouth—and said to her, laying his hand reverently 
upon her head—* Julia, no; if it is proper for 
your father to see what you have written, you will 


never withhold it. If otherwise, my dear, he has 
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too much confidence in your heart, notwithstanding 
all the faults of your head, ever to ask it.”’ 

‘«¢ Father, dear father,?? she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck and sobbing violently, ‘I 
have been very foolish—but you will forgive me, 
won’t you ?”? 

‘¢ Forgive you? And for what, my dear ?”? 

<¢ Read it, father,?? handing him the little twisted 
paper without looking at it herself. 

‘¢ Read what, my dear—a lamplighter ?”’ 

‘< Oh, father, how can you ?”? 

Seeing which way the wind blew, he untwisted 
the paper and read as follows, with poor Julia 
watching his countenance and wondering when he 
would get through, and growing paler and paler 
every moment till she was just ready to drop out 
of the chair. 

‘¢Nonsense, Martha! I am not in love, nor 
likely to be. That I was out of temper, I acknow- 
ledge, for— 








in the tranquilest climes, 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes.’ 


And who wouldn’t be out of temper to find herself 
so strangely and cruelly misunderstood ? But that 
I was either mortified or disappointed, I deny. 
That unprincipled woman, flirting with everybody 
she comes near, married or unmarried, and lavish- 
ing her caresses—not her blandishments only, but 
her caresses—upon everything alive that wears a 
hat. Upon my word, Martha, I am ashamed of 
her, and of myself that I ever liked her. But then 
she is a great fortune, you know, and such people 
may behave as they like.” 

By this time poor Julia was ready to jump out of 
the window. Of course it couldn’t be the poetry 
she had been writing, half-a-dozen or a dozen lines 
at most, which kept him occupied so long, and 
made him look so very serious. But then what 
could it be? She would give the world to know. 
Glancing at the table at this moment, she missed 
that unfinished confidential letter to her cousin 
Martha. A half-smothered scream escaped her, 
and she was just ready to snatch the paper, when 
she recollected herself, and sat pale as death, 
waiting the issue, and wondering at her father’s 
forbearance, while he read on, and on, and on, 
without once looking up or appearing to know that 
she was watching him. 

‘Is he handsome ?—you ask. Upon my word. 
Martha, I hardly know what to say. That he is 
good-looking, easy and natural, I am willing to 
acknowledge; and that, on the whole, I rather 
like that seriousness which others cal] haughtiness 
and stateliness, and that reveling eye and thought- 
ful forehead which others complain so much of; 
and that exceedingly changeable mouth; to say 
nothing of his ‘ fine, shapely hands,’ which I think 
too small and too womanly by far; of his ‘ large 
brilliant teeth,’-—rather too large, by the way, and 
his ¢ bewitching smile ;? but I do not acknowledge, 
and I rather think I never shall, that he is either 
a ‘magnificent fellow’ or ‘the handsomest creature 
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upon the face of the earth,’ whatever that mis- 
chievous, naughty, foolish woman may say to the 
contrary.” 
The father smiled here, and Julia began to hope 
for the best, and left off pulling the roses to pieces. 
‘¢ Enough for me to know that he is unhappy— 


disappointed, perhaps—with extraordinary talents 
39 





Here the father began to breathe hard. 

‘¢ With principles not to be questioned.’ 

Here he turned and looked at poor Julia for a 
moment or two, as if about to speak, but after a 
short struggle with himself, he appeared to change 
his mind and went on reading—with a contraction 
of the mouth and a look about the eyes that fright- 
ened her. 

What can it be? Will he ever get through ? 
But for the life of her she couldn’t fix her mind for 
a moment, nor remember a sylJable she had writ- 
ten. Hot flashes kept coming over her at every 
change of her father’s countenance, and she wish- 
ed herself at the bottom of the red sea over and 
over again—but all to no purpose. Would he 
never get through? Oh, dear me! 

‘*T care nothing for the opinion of others. 
Thank Heaven, I am old enough to judge for my- 
self.>? 

Here the father drew a long breath. 

‘¢A woman of sixteen, dear Martha—I am in 
my sixteenth year, you know, fifteen last May— 
might well be supposed to have some experience 
of the world, and to know something of herself and 
of the humanheart. Shouldn’t you think so, dear? 
Mother was married at my age——”? 

Here the father stopped short and pulled out his 
pocket handkerchief, and wiped—first his eyes, 
poor fellow! and then his forehead. 

‘*Goodness me, how I do run on, to be sure! 
What I was going to say, though, was this—that 
the understandings of women are acknowledged to 
come sooner to maturity than the understandings 
of men; and that, in my opinon, where experience 
may be wanted and reason fails in these affairs of 
the heart, instinct may be safely trusted—the holy, 
the unquenchable instinct of woman’s nature! as 
father himself calls it—for, after all, what can a 
woman ever know of a man beyond what he may 
choose to tell her.” 

‘¢ The jade!» 

‘* Did you speak, father ?9? 

‘* Yes, my child,’? looking at her with eyes brim- 
ful, and a heart running over. And then he drew 
her upon his knee, and putting one arm round her 
waist, pointed to the following postscript— 

‘¢T am no longer a child, Martha. Heigho!» 

Poor Julia! The sight of those few words— 
only light in the whole—was like a flash of light- 
ning to the benighted traveler. It showed her 
where she was, the path she had left, and the 
precipices all about her. 

Everything was clear now. She remembered 
everything, she saw everything! All that she had 
ever whispered, or written, or thought amiss, in 


all her life, burst upon her now, in that dread mo- 
mentary glimpse of heaven and earth—of abused 
power, a forgotten mother, a wronged father, and 
a sullied conscience, a disappointed faith and a 
presumptuous hope; and she slipped through the 
encompassing arms of that dear father, while his 
tears were falling into her upturned face like sum- 
mer rain, and he was whispering to her to be com- 
forted even while he shook with unutterable emo- 
tion, and bowing her head upon his locked hands, 
murmured—*‘ Father, dear father !?? and then was 
speechless. 

Whereupon her father lifted her up, and ques- 
tioned her for a few brief minutes, and then kiss- 
ing her again and again, bidding her be of good 
cheer, and uttering no word of reproach, but say- 
ing merely, as they parted for the day, and he was 
straining her to his heart—‘‘ My child, I tremble 
for yous; you are a woman of genius, and every- 
thing depends upon the next five years,’ left her 
in peace. 

And lo! the following letter went to Cousin 
Martha by the next mail. 

‘¢ Dear Martha—I am not in love, but my heart 
is broken. I shall never be married. I have told 
everything to my dear father—much that you never 
dreamed of, nor could have thought possible. I 
am left free, with the solemn assurance that if I 
continue unmarried for five years I shall be 
ashamed of all my present opinions and feelings. 
I know better, Martha; but I yield, because my 
dear father deserves it for his goodness, notwith- 
standing what I must call his deep-rooted, uncon- 
querable prejudices. 

‘¢When I am in my grave, Martha—and I feel 
that I am going to it very fast—he may understand 
my true character, perhaps, and pity and love me 
for the sacrifice I have determined to make for his 
pleasure. 

‘“*T am weary of life, Martha. How gladly 
would I throw myself down upon that bed there, 
never to rise again, if I was only fit to die. And 
after all, what is there worth living for? He tells 
me—and I declare to you that I have hardly pa- 
tience to bear it even from such a father—he tells 
me that poor Frederick is a fortune-hunter, a cox- 
comb and a simpleton, and that long before five 
years are over I myself shall acknowledge it. 
Poor Fritz! a simpleton and a fortune-hunter ! 

‘¢ Five whole years, Martha! Heigho! Where 
shall we find ourselves at the end of five years, 
when, if I live, I shall be in my twenty-first year? 
He says, moreover, that no unmarried woman of 
twenty ever looked upon the man she loved at 
fifteen without a feeling of astonishment and 
shame, unless where the growth of her mind was 
stopped forever by the companionship. I give you 
his very words, Martha. Heigho! 

‘¢ Farewell. JULIA. 

‘sp, S.—You are never to mention his name to 
me, nor speak to him of me, should you ever be- 
come acquainted—nor ever show this letter to any- 
body till I am in my grave.’?. 
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CHAPTER II. 


1835.—BLOSSOMING. 


‘¢Dear MartHa—lI write you this morning, I 
hardly know wherefore. My dear whimsical father 
has just called me into the study, where he has 
been at work for the last hour in all sorts of 
mischief, and placed a sheet of soiled and crumpled 
paper before me. Mercy on us, what will the man 
do next? While I am writing you at his own de- 
sire, he émpties a half bushel of wet roses upon 
the table before me, kicks over a footstool, upsets 
a couple of chairs, flings a new book upon the 
floor, face down, spills a pitcher of water into my 
lap—I believe in my heart on purpose—brings 
forth an old unfinished drawing I haven’t seen 
since I was a child; pulls out my comb and lets 
my hair all down about my shoulders. I declare I 
have no patience with the man! And now, would 
you believe it, he gives the piano cloth a twitch 
and leaves it dragging on the floor—litters the 
whole room with bits of torn paper. You know 
how I detest all these untidy habits. And now he 
manages to tumble my new wrapper, so that I 
shall be ashamed to go to the breakfast table. 
And now he lets down the long muslin curtains 
all of a heap on the floor ;—they were newly got 
up on my birthday, only five or six weeks ago. 
And now he has just reminded me of a foolish 
letter I wrote you as long ago as I can remember, 
about one Frederick—I believe his name was 
Frederick—F rederick somebody—that he wants to 
persuade me I was in love with, and almost dying 
for, when quite a child. [I dare say it is the sim- 
pleton I used to flirt with, who married Poor Annie 
Pease for her money. He vows, too, that I used 
to make verses about him. How preposterous! 
And it would make you die a-laughing to hear him 
repeat something about love in a cottage— 


‘With shattered roof, 
And warp and woof 
Of honeysuckle woven thick! . 


which he says I wrote. He says, too, that I used 
to call him poor Fritz, and speak of him as ‘a 
creature in the shape of man;’—and properly 
enough, too, if it?s the creature I’m thinking of, 
who used to go about dropping his pocket hand- 
kerchief—with such an air!—at the feet of all 
whom he thought worthy of his attention. The 
greatest coxcomb you eversaw! Of course, you 
don’t believe a word of the story. * * * * 
‘* Stay—there must be some strange mistake at 
the bottom of all this. My dear father is not a 
fnan to be trifled with, and he has just laid a bit 
of crumpled paper before me, on which I find 
written the very words, ‘ A creature in the shape 
of man,’—did you ever ?—* Thoughtful and beau- 
tiful, and innocent !? I declare I have no patience 
with myself. What could have put such things 
into the head of a child of fifteen! And now, 
after looking over my shoulder, with a smile I] 


cannot for the life of me understand—we have no 
secrets from each other now, dear—and after 
reading all I have written, he lays two of my own 
letters upon the table before me. They are both 
directed to you. I declare I never saw either of 
them before in all my life; and I have told him so 
—that is, I have told him that, although the hand- 
writing is mine, and the signature, ] have not the 
least recollection of ever having written them. 
But stay; let me run my eyes over them. Sucha 
pack of nonsense, Martha! What must you have 
thought of me! And then to see father sitting there 
and watching my looks with that strange smile about 
his mouth, and eyes brimful of fun, and every now 
and then jumping up and ruuning to see what I 
have written. I declare it’s foo bad! And now, 
would you believe it, Martha, he begs me to read 
them all through, every word of them, and one is 
three mortal pages long, and write you just as I 
feel; after which he promises to explain. To ex- 
plain what? What is there to explain? Stay; I 
have just glanced at the date. Both were written 
but the other day—only five years ago—and yet 
how entirely forgotten is every word of both. Ah, 
I have just come to a passage I had overlooked 
before, and all the circumstances flash upon me 
as if they happened but yesterday; and one thing 
after another comes up afresh, and the room is full 
of spectres and rubbish, and I see myself on my 
knees before my father, blushing and crying as if 
my heart would break, and almost afraid to get up 
or to look him in the face, though he had only 
whispered to me, ‘My child, I tremble for you! 
My dear child, be comforted!’ Yes, I see it all; 
I remember it all;—I want no explanations now. 
My cheeks burn with self-reproach and shame, and 
I could cast myself at his feet now, and implore 
him to forgive me again and again for my childish 
folly and worse than childish deceit and wicked- 
ness; and now I could fall a-crying for joy. 
There he sits, Martha—the dear old man—looking 
happier than ever, and younger than he did ten 
years ago. And: he zs younger, Martha, much 
younger than he was ten years ago, and will live 
longer. Don’t laugh at me—JI mean what I say. 
He has a place for everything now, and everything 
in its place. Ihave left off scribbling poetry. I 
wear my shoes up at the heel. I have done litter- 
ing the carpet with scraps of paper half twisted 
and lamplighters that won’t lie still. I keep my 
hair brushed smoothly; my morning wrapper is 
always fit to be seen; and better, perhaps, than all 
this, in the eyes of the good old man himself, who 
has been preaching to me ever since I can re- 
member upon that very subject. I never under- 
take anything now without well considering the 
consequences. I never do anything in a hurry; 
and whatever I undertake, I finish. In a word, I 
am cured of my slovenly habits—and have no idea 
of being married in a hurry.”? 

‘¢ Bravo!? said her father. ‘* But go on—read 
that first letter through before you give up.”’ 

‘¢ T will, father;?? and shedid. And having read 
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it through, added another page to the volume she 
was writing. 

‘¢ Only to think of it, Martha. I have just fin- 
ished that everlasting letter I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. Indeed and indeed, I am astonished 
at myself. But he tells me now that you have 
never seen it—that the second, a reasonably short 
one, was packed off to you instead of it. Never- 
theless, my dear, you shall see it, and for my 
sake, too. I want you to understand my true cha- 
racter. I want you to know and feel how much I 
have altered for the better. 

“¢ To talk about my knowledge of the world, of 
myself, and of the human heart, and of being mar- 
ried, too—at sixteen! Was there ever anything 
half so preposterous? Nay, not sixteen—for I was 
only a month or two over fifteen. Oh, Martha, 
Martha, if the proof were not staring me in the 
face, I never could believe that I had been so 
foolish ; and even now I hardly know whether to 
laugh or cry. To fancy myself dying—dying, too, 
of a broken heart! a martyr to the ‘ unconquer- 
able prejudices,’ the deep-rooted, unconquerable 
prejudices of my dear, good father! And _ for 
whom and for what? Grant me patience!—for a 
good-for-nothing whippersnapper, without a thim- 
bleful of brains, and hardly wit enough to keep 
himself out of fire and water—with nothing on 
earth to recommend but his pretty hands, his 
beautiful teeth, his ‘ bewitching smile,’ the second- 
hand airs of an attorney’s clerk or a shop-boy at 
a watering-place, and a few scraps of poetry, 
which he never failed to misapply (so father says). 

* oe * * ** ** * 

‘¢T know not how you may feel, dear Martha, 
when reminded of your girlish attachments, the 
whimsies of your childhood; but as for myself, I 
can safely say that I never think of the past but 
with astonishment and shame. Babies are mothers 
now, and mothers babies. You leave the little 
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creatures playing on the steps of the door; you 
but turn your head, perhaps, to see what the rest 
of the world are doing, and lo! when you look 
again, they are married, with live babies in their 
laps! Do you wonder it makes me sorrowful, 
Martha? Do you wonder that I feel angry and 
bitter when I hear the little pert things talking so 
flippantly about marriage and courtship, and first 
love, and all that. First love, indeed! Father 
says that instead of a woman’s first love being 
always her last love, her last love is always her 
first. And I believe him. Don’t you? 

‘¢ But I must finish, or you’ll be tired to death. 
I hate long letters, and so do you. And allI have 
to say now, is, that my very blood runs cold and 
my flesh creeps when I think what an escape I 
have had, and of what might have become of me 
if I had been allowed to have my own way at 
fifteen. Perhaps, however, I might have been 
dwarfed by the companionship of that simpleton. 
Yes, father was right; the man was both a simple- 
ton and a coxcomb, and might never have under- 
stood or felt the helpless and hopeless misery of 
my lot. And so with you, dear Martha. Instead 
of being the women we are, what humble drudges 
we might have been for the rest of our lives! 
Now, if we ever marry, it will be with the appro- 
bation of our understandings as well as with the 
choice of our hearts, and not because we are 
obliged to marry—obliged, I mean, by the fear of 
being overlooked in the world. Yes, dear, aud it 
will be to mEN, not dandies; and the business of 
our lives will not be ‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer,? but to help one another in shaping 
the destinies of our country, in building for the 
furthest hereafter, in fashioning legislators and 
statesmen, and orators, and mighty men of peace 

‘s Farewell, dear Martha. 


‘“¢ Yours, JULIA.”? 





THE PAST. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 


ONCE more, and but once more, Oh, mystic Harp! 
To high and solemn themes I tune thy strings; 
Once more beneath my slow and trembling touch 
Thy sad and mournful tone responsive rings. 


* * * % * * 


Hail! Monarch of the mighty Past, all hail! 
Dim broods thy form upon a murky sea, 

Whose awful surges heave with noiseless swell, 
Whose distant bounds are only seen by thee. 


Allhail! dark Spirit of that fearful Deep 

Upon whose crumbling shores I trembling stand, 
The midnight waters eddying at my feet— 

I watch the wavings of thy shadowy hand. 


I see thy beckoned victims silent plunge, 
One after one, within their ghastly grave, 
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With livid brows, and cheeks all pale and wan, 
Swept in the gloom by each receding wave. 


Perchance, among the crowd that wait thy beck, 
When some more noble victim leaves the shore, 

The voice of praise a moment sounds, but ere 
The echo rings it dies—tis heard no more! 


And thus the everlasting surge pours on— 
On sweep the myriads to thy stern domain ; 

Vain, vain the short, illusive voice of Fame— 
The struggles of the Soul, all, all are vain! 


* * * * * * 
I come, dread Spirit of the Eternal Sea— 
Above, around the midnight waters roll; 


Oh, mystic Shadow! is there naught but thee, 
None mightier, to save the Human Soul? 


FAMILY TIES. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


PHILOSOPHERS have written much to favour the 
cultivation of the natural affections as a means of 
happiness. Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, like hundreds 
of their neighbours, knew little about philosophy, 
and if they had reasoned at all upon happiness, it 
is quite likely they would have concluded it to be 
more derivable to themselves and their children 
from the: boxes and barrels of their warehouse, 
than from such abstract things as the affections. 
They were good sort of people, in middle life, 
satisfied to get along quietly in the beaten track, 
which track led through the following scenes. 

‘¢- You and Bingham have made short work of it, 
husband,”? said Mrs. Weaver. ‘* Have you got 
through the whole business already ?”? 

‘‘ A matter of that kind can be easily dispatched, 
my dear, when there is no objection on either side, 
particularly by two persons as fond of coming to 
the point as Bingham and myself,” replied Mr. 
Weaver. 

‘‘ Of course, you let him understand that he was 
not to expect a fortune with Sarah ?”? 

“‘ Certainly; I stated plainly that as I had a 
large family about me, and, besides, had lately 
been at considerable outlay to extend my business, I 
was not in circumstances to dividea portion to her.” 

‘* And how did he receive that ?” 

*¢ Oh, as coolly as I could have desired—merely 
observed that he and Sarah were both moderate in 
their wishes, and that in his new, flourishing coun- 
try, the means of living were so easily obtained, 
that no prudent, industrious man need make money 
an object in marrying; and then he took up another 
part of the subject.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s very satisfactory,?? responded Mrs. 
Weaver, resuming her darning needle, whose ope- 
rations she had for a few minutes suspended. 
“¢ Altogether, I think we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in getting Sarah off our hands without 
any sacrifices, for even in the way of clothes a 
very small outfit will be required for her, going to 
an obscure country town in Ohio. We could hardly 
have expected her to do so well at her age and 
with her plain appearance. Girls of twenty-five, 
here in the city, without beauty, fortune or ac- 
complishments, are almost beyond hope. For two 
or three years past, I did fancy that Bingham had 
his eye upon her. You remember you more than 
once remarked that he never waited for an invita- 
tion to call at the house, as your country business 
friends generally do. This season, however, I 
was under the impression that he might transfer 
his attentions to Letty or Bell. The older an old 
bachelor gets the more likely he is to have a notion 
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for young faces. I am not sorry that I was mis- 
taken, though for want of other offers, he might 
have done very well for either of them.’? 

‘“‘He will get a capital wife,’? observed the 
father. ‘* Sarah was always a good girl.” 

‘¢ Very true. Did he say how soon he wished to 
have the marriage over ?’? 

‘He named a month from this. He goes to the 
north to-morrow, and expects that his business will 
keep him away for three or four weeks. He urges 
that he may take his wife home with him without 
unnecessary delay after that. He says he proposed 
it to Sarah, but that she hesitated, thinking we 
would not be willing to part with her so soon.” 

‘¢ And why not? Sarah has no time to lose. If 
it should be put off till his next trip to the east, 
there is no telling what may happen in the mean- 
time. Iam always suspicious of long engagements. 
There’s many a slip betwixt the cup and lip, you 
know. If Sarah should miss the present opportu- 
nity of settling herself, we would have an old maid 
of her to a certainty. For my part, I never had 
much expectation of anything else. No, no; I 
am perfectly willing that she should take him now, 
and I have some reason to be anxious to keep her 
at home. Indeed, if it were not that, as a mother, 
I am above all selfish considerations,?>—and Mrs. 
Weaver gave a heroic sigh over her heaped-up 
work-basket,—‘** I might object to the sacrifice. 
She is an excellent dependence to me in my house- 
keeping. When I lose her, you will have to be 
the marketer yourself, Mr. Weaver. You know I 
never could stand the fatigue. As to Letitia and 
Bell, there will be no peace with them about the 
sewing. They never could get along with even 
their own, unless she was behind and before. She 
could fit their dresses like a mantuamaker.”? 

*< It will be very well for them to have a chance 
to depend upon themselves a little,”? said Mr. 
Weaver. ‘‘Itseems to me you indulge those girls 
too much, my dear.” 

‘‘Oh, they are just like other girls—fond of 
idling and amusing themselves. As to Sarah, she 
was always like a little old maid, even when a 
child, so tidy and orderly. I never had any trouble 
to get her to do anything. She will be a loss to 
the two children; she was so well calculated for 
the charge of them. We must look out a school 
for them.” 

‘Why can’t Letty and Bell take them in hands?” 

‘* Because, my dear, they are not qualified. J 
don’t pretend to know much about those things, 
but I can see that the children don’t trust to their 
instruction.”? 
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<¢ And yet each of them costs me twice as much 
for schooling as Sarah.”’ 

‘¢ Sarah often told them that they wete not mak- 
ing good use of their opportunities; but they are 
good-looking and out-setting, and if we bring them 
forward properly, they will be acredittous. It 
is well we are getting one out of the way. Three 
grown-up daughters to be provided for and two 
younger coming on, are rather too many for per- 
sons in our circumstances.”? 

The principal object of this parental colloquy 
was, meanwhile, spending the first hour of her ac- 
knowledged engagement in assisting an untrained 
and unwilling domestic in the preparation of the 
family dinner, and it would have been difficult to 
believe that beneath her heated cheeks and watch- 
ful eyes all the anxious yet happy feelings of wo- 
manhood, incident to her new position, were con- 
cealed.: The eldest of many children, of whom 
four besides herself were now living, endowed with 
a yielding, patient, and an affectionate spirit, and 
adopting, from natural inclination, habits of order 
and industry, Sarah Weaver was the material ready 
from her earliest years to be moulded into the 
efficient and uncomplaining drudge of a selfish and 
exacting household. She had been taken from 
school when a mere child, because her mother 
thought that ‘‘ such a sensible, womanly little 
thing’? would be of great service in the govern- 
ment of the younger children, and she was pre- 
cluded from other means of improvement on the 
discovery that she could mend and darn instinc- 
tively with the skill of a practised housewife, and 
shape and fit almost as well as a professed seam- 
stress. She had seen little of society, because her 
mother had long given up visiting, and because 
having so much of the housekeeping to look after, 
she could not have well attended to its duties and 
to the entertainment of young company at the same 
time. She was sparingly provided with dress, for 
as she seldom went out, not much was needed, 
and she was considered as having no taste for re- 
creations proper to the young, because on occa- 
sions when they would have been permitted, she 
was too much fatigued in body and mind by seden- 
tary labours, and by cares and calculations unsuit- 
ed to her years, to be able to enjoy them: Too 
conscientious and unselfish to ask for indulgences 
which she took it for granted were withheld 
through a necessary économy, at twenty-three she 
had become faded and meagre in person, and in 
her attire was as much addicted to dusky colours, 
and to the use of odds and ends, as any spinster of 
the most uncertain age. Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
never perceived their own agency in this ; they 
remarked it to each other as the effect of some in- 
determinate natural infirmity in Sarah, and they 
sometimes listened with but half-concealed smiles 
to the girlish ridicule which it excited in their 
younger daughters. That she was ‘cut out for an 
old maid,?? as her mother remarked, was indispu- 
table, and there was nothing in this certainty to 
produce a melioration of her burthens. Letty, the 
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next in order, grew up to young ladyhood, and the 
house was no longer closed to company. There 
was no inconvenience in having visitors when 
Sarah looked so well after the domestic affairs. 
Letty went out a good deal, and therefore it was 
necessary she should dress a good deal, to which 
there was no objection while she could do it at 
half the usual expense, as Mrs. Weaver insisted 
was the case, from Sarah being so good at making 
up her dresses. Sarah was, of course, nobody,to 
Letty’s visitors, who might have frequented the 
house for a year without discovering that there was 
an elder sister; and it was quite as much to avail 
themselves of her assistance as to contribute to 
her gratification that she was sometimes called 
upon by her father and mother to be introduced to 
theirs. Among these was Mr. Bingham, a western 
merchant, a man of plain person and manners, but 
of sound sense and high moral character, who saw 
in those qualities through which her family ima- 
gined they could read her destiny to single-blessed- 
ness, many which he regarded as the most desirable 
in a wife. He made the most of his opportunities 
during several annual visits to the city, and when 
at length he proffered his hand, it was without 
hesitation accepted. 

The result of the interview between Mr. Bing- 
ham and Mr. Weaver had been duly announced to 
the family by Mrs. Weaver, and the father opened 
his purse to the bride elect to enable her to supply 
herself with an outfit suitable to her approaching 
epoch. The first time afterwards that the sisters 
were together in their chamber, Sarah observed— 
‘¢T shall want you, girls; to go out shopping with 
me,’ and a deep blush covered her pale face; ‘‘I 
have a good many things to buy, and I should like 
to have your advice, as you know more about the 
fashions than I do.”’ 

‘¢Dear me,’’ laughed Bell, who had lately turned 
seventeen, ‘* who would have expected to hear sis- 
ter Sarah begin to talk about fashions at her time 
of life !° | 

‘¢Why, Bell, you are always careful to keep 
mother up to the fashions,”? observed Sarah, good- 
humouredly, ‘‘ and her time of life is considerably 
in advance of mine.’? 

‘¢ Don’t you know the reason of that??? said 
Bell. ‘* When one’s mother looks stylish she is a 
credit to her daughters.”’ 

‘¢ And after having been plain all your days, it 
seems odd that all at once you should take it into 
your head to cut a figure, particularly when it can 
do you no good,” interposed Letitia. 

‘¢ T have no thought of going to any extreme of 
fashion, Letty,’? returned Sarah; ‘‘ but as I must 
now have a greater quantity of clothing than I have 
been accustomed to getting at one time, it will 
certainly be reasonable to get such as will look 
new the longest. "3 

‘‘ Have you made up your mind what you are 
going to get 22” asked Bell. 

““T should think, Sarah,’ agaim interposed Letty, 
assuming the calculating tone she had caught from 
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her mother, ‘‘ you needn’t be at any great trouble 
either as to the quantity or the quality, merely to 
go to that out-of-the-way place in Ohio. You don’t 
expect to dress much in the backwoods, do you ?”? 

‘¢ Mr. Bingham says that the society of the town 
is good, Letty, and that the ladies dress pretty 
much in the same style as among us.”? 

«¢ But you have never dressed any to signify here 
in the city, you know,’? pursued Letty; ‘‘and I 
should think it hardly worth while for you to be- 
gin now, when your fortune is made. There has 
been lecturing enough in the house about spending 
money, habits of expense, and all that.’? 

<¢ As I never came in for a share of it, I may 
with the greater justice claim the privilege of de- 
parting a little from my usual habits now,”’ returned 
Sarah, with a degree of spirit so unwonted, that 
Letty elevated her eyebrows in amazement, and 
Bell suppressed a laugh. 

** Do you want us to go out with you to-day ?” 
asked the latter. ‘‘ We may as well, for we have 
nothing particular to do.’? 

‘¢ If we go with you, Sarah, for mercy’s sake 
don’t put on that scant, turned silk; I’m sick of 
seeing it,’ said Letty. 

‘*'You forget I have nothing else to wear of 
which you have not complained quite as much,’ 
answered Sarah, with her usual mildness. 

“‘T believe I woun’t go to-day, after all,” said 
Letty. ‘I told mother I wouldn’t be seen till she 
got ine a new veil, and I won’t.”? 

‘¢ Well, you can be of quite as much service to 
me by helping me with my work at home,” said 
Sarah. ‘‘ Here is some ruffling that I would like 
you and Bell to hem and gather for me. I have 
not time to do it myself, for mother wishes me to 
finish the set of linen I have on hands for father 
before I commence my own sewing.’? 

‘¢ Anything in the world but asking me to work 
for you!’? exclaimed Bell; and Sarah having been 
called from the room, Letty remarked— 

“‘She has grown quite independent and dignified 
on hér engagement. I shouldn’t wonder if we 
were soon to hear that she had set up for giving 
parties and leading the ton out there in the wil- 
derness. I dare say that fusty old Bingham has 
been putting some new notions into her head. I 
can’t abide him. He seems to have his eye on 
everything at once. Why didn’t you take him off 


for his sly impertinence to you last night, as he | 


deserved ?°? 

“‘ What—for offering me his arm to go out to 
the other room for my bonnet when I had told 
Sarah to bring it to me? I was more amused than 
angry, for I knew he was right. Sarah is a good 
soul, and if I did not like my music and doing no- 
thing a great deal better, I shouldn’t object at all 
to helping her with her sewing. For one reason, 
though, I shall be glad enough at getting her out 
of the way. We will have the satisfaction of giving 
our dresses out to be made, as we can do nothing 
with them by ourselves. I do detest home-made 
dresses,”? 
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pacified by liberal slices of wedding-cake. 
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‘“¢ Yes; we will have a chance to live more like 
other people. She always seems to think it her 
duty to oppose anything out of the prim, dry, 
saving way she was brought up in. It would be 
absurd to be setting her off with a load of finery 
she would hardly know how to put on. As sure 
as she gets it, we will suffer in our winter dresses; 
and not only that, but we will have to give up all 
thoughts of giving a party. I know how father is.” 

The marriage took place at the specified time. 
As Sarah had not many acquaintances, her mother 
decided that the trouble and expense of any wed- 
ding festivities would be useless. The ceremony 
was, therefore, performed in the morning, in time 
for an early departure on the long bridal journey. 
Tears came into Mrs. Weaver’s eyes during the 
leave-taking, but not enough of them to fall, and 
then she cautioned Sarah to lay aside her new tra- 
veling dress when they left the more public part 
of the rout, and to wear a dark calico frock in- 
stead. Mr. Weaver pronounced a sincere wish 
for his daughter’s happiness, and hurried through 
it to talk about the transportation of a lot of mer- 
chandize with his new.son-in-law. Thetwo young 
ladies were too much occupied in doing the agree- 
able to a brace of beaux who had bantered them 
into an invitation, to have time for any other feel- 
ing on the occasion ; and the two little girls cried 
loud and heartily at losing their sister, but were 
And 
thus the first link of the family circle was broken. 

“TI can’t stand this any longer, husband,’ said 
Mrs. Weaver, one day, looking very tired and very 
cross; ‘‘ youll have to advertise again for a ser- 
vant.” 

‘¢ What ?—again, my dear? We have had more 
trouble the last two months with servants than we 
had in seven years before. What is the reason 29? 

‘¢ That they are good for nothing,’ replied Mrs. 
Weaver, shortly. 

‘“Ts your new cook going to leave you ?” 

‘* Yes, unless I can keep an extra servant. You 
can’t get one now-a-days who is willing to cook 
and to do anything besides.”? 

“¢ We always got along very well, my dear, with 


two servants, until lately,?? said Mr. Weaver. 


‘¢ So we did; but that was because Sarah had her 
hand in everything, and did half the work herself, 
which I can’t do.” 

“‘ Letty and Bell, though, might do her share 
between them, I should think.” 

‘* Don’t talk about Letty and Bell! They 
wouldn’t move a little finger if they saw me half 
dead. ‘hey are so cross and heedless if I even 
try to teach them that I would rather do all the 
work myself.” 

** But you say, my dear, that you are not able to 
stir about so much.” 

“¢ The long and the short of it is, Mr. Weaver, 
we must keep another servant. We ought to be 
able to afford a little extra expense, now that we 
have got one of our daughters off our hands.» 

‘“* That one, however, saved more than she cost 
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us,”? would have been Mr. Weaver’s answer, but 
seeing that the temper of his helpmate was ruffled, 
he forbore to reply. 

‘The girls insist that they must give a party 
this season,’? observed Mrs. Weaver, a short time 


after the accession of the third servant. 


‘¢Ts there any absolute necessity for it, my dear? 
We have got along very well, so far, without giving 
parties. These girls are becoming so expensive 
that it is time there was a stop put to their de- 
mands. They have spent enough this season to 
have lasted them a year or two, and have grown 
so fine that I can hardly recognize them when I 
meet them out of doors.’? 

‘¢T know it, husband, but we can’t help ourselves. 
There is no peace with them unless they have 
everything their own way. To be sure, they have 
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one excuse to be a little less economical—their > 


sister being provided for.”? 

‘sT am tired of that excuse; there has been too 
much of it already. I can’t see that the decrease 
of a family is any argument for its becoming more 
expensive.”? 

‘¢ Then there is another reason, my dear, which 
you will, perhaps, like better. If we manage pro- 
perly, we will the more readily get Letty and Bell 
off our hands.’? 

‘¢ We got their sister off without any manage- 
ment that I know of—at all events, without spend- 
ing money to accomplish it.”? 

Mrs. Weaver fidgeted at the impracticability of 
her husband, yet answered submissively—=“‘ So we 
did, my dear; but as to the party——that is our sub- 
ject for the present—I really think we should allow 
them to give one. They have accepted so many 
invitations that it is nothing but proper and fair 
they should return them.”? 

The female voices carried on the party question. 
At the end of another year, whether through Mrs. 
Weaver’s system of management or some other 
influence of which we are not cognizant, Letitia 
really was engaged. Her lover was a Mr. Ludlow, 
a young merchant of agreeable appearance and 
good standing, and she was regarded as making an 
excellent match. 

In due time the purchase of wedding finery was 
discussed in the family council, and Mr. Weaver 
handed to Letty the sum he supposed was needed. 

‘sWhy, pa, I hope you don’t suppose that is 
sufficient for my purposes ??’ exclaimed she, with a 
look of offended dignity. 

‘¢ It is as much as I gave to your sister, and you 
all assured her she had.a very liberal allowance,”? 
replied Mr. Weaver, in much surprise. ‘I can’t 
perceive, child, how you are entitled to-more than 
Sarah.”’ 

Mr. Weaver was a strictly honest man, and as 
such had a keen perception, at least in money 
matters, of justice and its opposite. 

‘¢ Circumstances alter cases, my dear,?’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Weaver. ‘‘ Sarah was going among 


strangers, where it was not of, so much conse-_ 


quence whether she had little or a great deal; but 
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Letty will remain among her acquaintances, who 
will notice and talk about everything she gets.?? 

‘¢ And if I am to make this reach for common 
clothing,”? said Letty, “‘ what am I to do for a 
handsome bride’s bonnet and shawl, and worked 
pocket handkerchiefs and collars and laces, and 
fifty other things, to say nothing of a white satin 
wedding dress.?? e 

‘¢ Did Sarah get a white satin ey 
I saw nothing of it,?? said Mr. Weaver. 

‘‘ You forget, my dear,?? again explained his 
wife ; °* Sarah had no need of one. She was mar- 
ried in the morning quite privately. Letty, on the 
contrary, must have a large evening party. Wed- 
ding parties are altogether the custom among her 
friends.°? 

‘*T see no necessity for one. I have not yet got 
over the remembrance of the toil and expense of 
that large party you bored me out of last winter.?? 

‘*T must say you are very unreasonable, hus- 
band,”? said Mrs, Weaver, looking as if she felt 
great regret in giving utterance to the sentiment. 
‘* If I am willing to make the sacrifice to my chil- 
dren of my time and ease, and to risk my health 
by undertaking the labour of preparing for com- 
pany, you should at least be willing to furnish the 
means.’? 

‘¢ Well, well ; 
want, Letty.” 

Letty’s observation of the paternal policy had 
been, that when little was asked less was presumed 
to be sufficient, and that whoever clamoured the 
most fared the best. Accordingly she answered— 
‘‘T suppose I will need three times as much, and 
besides that I ought to have some handsome jewel- 
ry. Itis nothing more than my right, considering 
what you have laid out on Bell for music teachers 
within the last two years, to say nothing of her 
other lessons.”? 

‘*] wonder if you hadn’t your music teachers, 
too, Letty ?”? said Bell, satirically. ‘* But perhaps 
you have forgotten, as you never learnt anything 
from them.’? 

‘*T never had Berghersh at thirty dollars a quar- 
ter, nor Madame Fiére at a dollar a lesson,” re- 
torted Letty. 

‘¢ Now, girls, be done with this snapping,’ in- 
terrupted their mother; ‘there is nothing but 
quarreling and jealousy between you if one re- 
ceives a cent’s worth more than the other. You 
ought to take it into the account, Letty, that if 
more has been spent in finishing Bell’s education 
than yours, you have always dressed a good deal 
more than she has.?? 

‘¢ Which was nothing less than proper, as I am 
the elder,’ returned Letty. 

‘¢ About one thing, Letty, you may as well satisfy 
your mind,?? said Mr. Weaver, peremptorily ; 
‘‘ you are to get no jewelry from me. If your 
husband, when you get one, chooses to indulge 
you in such trumpery, that will be his own con- 
cern; but I sha’n’t set the example.’ 

** You were right about the jewelry, my dear,” 


let us hear how much more you 
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said Mrs. Weaver, when alone with her husband. 
‘¢ What few trinkets are absolutely required, Letty 
has already, and it will be necessary for you to 
save up your resources a little on. account of 
buying furniture for her.’ 

‘¢ Furniture ?”? repeated Mr. Weaver. 

‘Certainly, husband. Ludlow’s new house will 
be completed against the marriage, and it would 
appear to be acting very shabbily if we should give 
our daughter nothing to take into it.” 

‘“¢ You were very ready to argue with me that 
we could not afford to assist in furnishing Bing- 
ham’s new house, and took great pains to convince 
Sarah that it was not necessary.”? 

‘* Nor was it, my dear. Bingham was well able 
to furnish a house.” 

‘¢ And so is Ludlow. If I thought him such a 
fool as to build a house to live in without having 
the means to furnish it, he should have no daughter 
of mine.’? -- 

‘* That, however, was not what I intended to 
say, Mr. Weaver. Away out in the west where 
Sarah has gone, who knows anything about our 
circumstances, what we could afford, and what 
we have or have not done for our daughter? But 
here, if we should not give Letty some sort of a 
beginning, what would be thought of it? Don’t 
you see the difference ? There would be no end 
to the talking of the Ludlows, and all that set. 
Indeed, we should be very thankful that we are 
getting her settled so well. There will be the 
better opening for the next one.” 

*¢ If getting them off causes an increased expense 
with each one,”? grumbled Mr. Weaver, *‘I shall 
be as glad as yourself when we are rid of them all.” 

Everything at Letty’s marriage went off accord- 
ing to the comme il faut of her circle, with fine 


dresses, handsome entertainments, and a suitable. 


establishment of the young couple. 

Bell was now in the ascendant. She was a very 
pretty girl, with considerably more talent than the 
rest of the family, and a corresponding share of 
ambition. Her intimate associates she had always 
chosen from those of her acquaintances who were 
the *‘ best up in society,’? and to these she now 
exclusively confined herself, hoping to use them 
as a ladder to a still higher elevation. The house, 
at least that part of it which came principally under 
her domination, the two parlours, began to assume 
an aspect of elegance they had never worn before, 
copied from the domestic arrangements in favour 
among her more refined visitors. Letty noticed 
the various changes with a jealous eye, but forbore 
comment, until a pair of velvet carpets and a 
splendid new piano, worried from Mr. Weaver by 
dint of the sharpest of scolding and the softest of 
wheedling, graced the paternal mansion. Her long 
pent up dissatisfaction then broke forth. 

** You have not said what you think of the new 
carpets, Letty,’? said her mother. 

‘¢'They are a good deal finer than any I ex- 
pected ever to see in this house,’ was the reply. 
‘*¢One would have thought that the old ingrain car- 
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pets, which were good enough to be seen by my 
visitors, might have answered for Bell’s also.’? 

‘¢ Carpets don’t last forever,’? returned her mo- 
ther; and to that truism she added the argument 
which chiefly had prevailed with Mr. Weaver, 
‘¢ though the old ones might have lasted a good 
deal longer than they did if they hadn’t been too 
hard tried at your wedding. What with dancing 
on them, and the grease of cake and the stains of 
wine and fruit, they were hardly fit to be seen af- 
terwards. We were obliged to get new ones, and 
it was the best economy to get good ones while 
we were about it. These will last all my life, and 
with care will look quite fresh when the children 
grow up and go into company.’’ 

‘¢If you keep on improving,’’? observed Letty, 
sourly, ‘they will go into company with advan- 
tages I could never have had if I had cried my 
eyes out.” 

‘¢'Yet you made a very good match, and have 
got a very suitable husband without them,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Weaver, pacifically. 

‘No thanks to any one but myself,?? muttered 
Letty ; and looking at the piano, she continued— 
‘The old piano, atleast, was not worn out at my 
wedding. It was good for nothing a year before. 
I often and often begged that it might be exchanged, 
but I never could have the gratification of a new 
one. I was many a time ashamed of that shabby 
old thing.’? 

‘¢ Your father and I consented very reluctantly 
to the expense of this, but so many persons re- 
marked that Bell could not do justice to her fine 
musical abilities on the old one as to make us 
ashamed of it ourselves.’? 

‘¢¢ Bell’s piano’ it seems to be called exclusively 
by all of you. I suppose if Bell were to get mar- 
ried she would have the privilege of taking it away 
with her 2?” 

‘‘That has not been thought of yet, Letty. 
There is no prospect of Bell’s being married.” 

‘¢} should have been satisfied if a much less 
elegant one had been given to me.”? 

‘¢ Why, Letty, a piano would be of little use to 
you; you seldom thought of playing when you were 
at home, and often said you did not like music. 
Though we had teachers for you, you have always 
complained you could not learn. Bell is the only 
one of the family who has any turn for music, ex- 
cept, indeed, Sarah, who, though we never had 
her taught the piano, used to sing very well in the 
church choir.’’ 

‘¢ A piano is always of use in entertaining com- 
pany,” persisted Letty, when the younger of the 
two little girls came into the room with a rich gold 
chain and pencil on her neck. The Argus eyes of 
Mrs. Ludlow instantly caught them. ‘Come here, 
Lizzy, and let me look at that chain,’ said she. 
‘¢ Whose is it 29? 

‘¢ Why, don’t you know it ?? exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘* Don’t you see it’s sister Bell’s ?” 

‘¢ Bell’s? Where under the sun did Bell get 
that ?°? 
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Mrs. Weaver winked significantly at the child, 
and answered, affecting to laugh—‘* From one of 
her beaux, to be sure ;’? but Lizzy had not received 
her cue, and she replied promptly—‘* Ma gave it 
to her, and coaxed pa to buy her the pencil-case to 
put on it.” . 

‘¢ Children and fools always speak the truth,”? 
said Letty, also affecting to laugh, but her voice 
was full of the most unamiable bitterness. 

A shade remained on Letty’s face, which the 
sight of her husband and of her comfortable home 
could not dispel. Mr. Ludlow inquired the cause, 
and she gave it without hesitation. 

“‘If you think you need a piano, Letty,” said 
he, to console her, ‘‘I will get you one with plea- 
sure.”? 

‘* Not by any means, George,’? she returned, 
quickly; “‘I don’t want you to lay out so much 
money. You know we have made up our minds 
to try to save a fortune. But I am provoked that 
pa has not given me one as well as Bell.”? 

Mr. Ludlow tried to change the subject, but she 
seemed to find satisfaction in dwelling upon it, 
and, at length, he joined her in throwing reflec- 
tions upon her parents for their injustice, in pre- 
ference to stopping to consider whether the com- 
plaints of his wife might not have arisen from her 
own selfishness. 

Bell, as we have said, was favoured with greater 
natural endowments than her sisters. Possessed 
of a showy style of beauty, sprightly manners, in- 
telligence enough to bear her part gracefully in 
general conversation, and considerable taste and 
skill in music, she was not only noticed but ca- 
ressed in the circles to which her tact gained her 
an admittance. “There were some actual suitors 
among her admirers, and from them her selection 
was a Mr. Lloyd, a young lawyer of such charac- 
ter and abilities as could not fail to elevate him in 
his profession, and the additional attraction of a 
fortune sufficient for a genteel maintenance until 
that should be attained. 

Mrs. Weaver now rejoiced in being ‘ rid’? of her 
third daughter, and as the two youngest girls were 
not old enough by several years to give her further 
concern than about paying their school-bills and 
keeping their clothes in repair, she congratulated 
herself that there was now an interregnum in 
which she might hold herself exempt from her ac- 
customed wear and tear of body and mind. To 
prepare herself for this, it was necessary that she 
should give up housekeeping, and she had no diffi- 
culty in inducing Mr. Weaver, who was as intent 
upon saving money as she was upon saving herself, 
to accede to the measure. To keep up,a common 
home, where their scattered flock might sometimes 
reunite and lay aside fora season the worldly cares 
from which few are exempt; where, in affliction, 
the cloud might be brightened, if not exhaled, in 
the genial glow of family affection, and where even 
happiness could become deeper and richer through 
an abundant sympathy: this was one of a class 
of ideas which had never found entrance to their 
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deliberations. The little girls were sent off to a. 
distant school, and, established in a comfortable 
boarding-house, Mrs. Weaver began at once to 
batten on good housekeeping, which she could 
contemplate without trouble, and good living, 
which she could enjoy at a very reasonable expen- 
diture. 

The husbands of Letty and Bell flourished pre- 
eminently in their several vocations. The sisters 
lived near enough to each other for almost daily 
intercourse, yet they seldom met without finding 
occasion to exhibit some of the manifold forms of 
selfishness which from their infancy had been al- 
lowed to spring up in their character unimpeded 
by the culture of any nobler growth. Letty was 
in command of what, from her peculiar disposition, 
she was well fitted to enjoy—a rapidly accumula- 
ting fortune; and Bell had been gratified in the 
objects of her ambition, advancement and success 
in society—yet the prosperity which, in common 
acquaintances, would have been regarded with 
indifference by either, now proved to the other a 
source of jealousy, rivalry and sarcastic detraction. 
If the rooms of Mrs. Lloyd displayed some elegant 
trifle in the way of ornament, the pocket of Mr. 
Ludlow was forthwith taxed that Letty might pa- 
rade a corresponding possession of a cost which 
the prudent use of her sister’s more limited income 
would not allow. If Mrs. Ludlow received from 
Bell the details of a fashionable entertainment, of 
which she had been a participant, she, in return, 
numbered for her, by the hundred, the invitations 
she was preparing, herself, to send out, and re- 
peated the orders she had ready for confectioners, 
upholsterers and musicians. If the table of Bell 
boasted some distinguished guest, that of Letty 
was sure to have a set-off in a valuable accession 
of plate or of French china. 

‘‘Did you remark the new chandeliers, Ed- 
ward??? said Mrs. Lidyd to her husband. “I 
would not have said so to Letty for the world, for 
she would have taken it as nothing else than envy, 
but I thought them exceedingly vulgar, clumsy- 
looking things. And they were hung at least a foot 
too high, though neither she nor Ludlow had the 
judgment to perceive it. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of the lights, a pair of our bracket-lamps in 
each room would have had almost as much effect. 
The ceilings had the whole benefit of them, and 
that they received in the way of smoke. If an 
article is but marked with a high price, Letty asks 
no other recommendation for it.” 

‘‘She has become insufferably purse-proud,’? 
observed Mr. Lloyd. : 

<¢ And were there ever such intolerable pictures? 
Ludlow told me, when I inquired where they came 
from, that he bought them principally on account 
of their splendid frames. So it is with such 
people !” 

“¢ By-the-by, my love, have you invited them for 
Thursday ?°? 

‘¢T have not done so yet. 

*¢ Do you intend to ?”? 


Why do you ask ?” 
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‘¢ They know we are to have a large dinner- 
party, and of course they will expect it.”’ 

<< Do as you please, my dear; you know I never 
pretend to influence you in such matters. But, 
candidly, Ludlow is a drawback to my enjoyment 
on dinner occasions. He is not known to my 
friends, and his manners are as new to them as his 
face. And he will talk. Those pet expressions 
of his, ‘all of a piece,? ‘dyed in the wool,’ ‘ ex- 
tra-superfine,’ with fifty others that smack of the 
counter, are perpetually setting my teeth on edge.” 

“¢ T understand it all, Edward; but how are we 
to relieve ourselves of it? If we omitted to in- 
vite them it would be held as an unpardonable 
affront, and that would be unpleasant.” 

‘* Ts it less unpleasant to submit to Letty’s ‘sly 
cuts,’ as she calls them, and to Ludlow’s low- 
breeding ? But, of course, my. dear Bell, if you 
can put up with it, I will.” 

‘““If we could devise some decent excuse to 
leave them out,?? said Bell, thoughtfully. <I 
might say that we were obliged to send out several 
invitations we were not aware of until after our 
arrangements were completed, and that as we 
could not seat a larger party comfortably, we 
thought it would be better not to ask the pleasure 
of their company until our next dinner, when we 
would be less inconveniently circumstanced, and 
to make an explanation to them in the meantime.” 

“* Very well; that would do.” 

*¢ It will arouse their spirit, I know, so that they 
will never conve to another; but one must do dis- 
agreeable things sometimes.”’ 

Ten years had now elapsed since the marriage 
of Sarah, and she had never seen a single one of 
the ‘* old home faces”? during all this time. Deli- 
cate health, the care of young children, and want 
of leisure at the seasons most suitable for traveling, 
had always been her reasons for not returning— 
reasons voluntarily given; for, though she had re- 
peatedly urged that she might have visits from dif- 
ferent members of the family, her solicitations were 
sparingly reciprocated. It would not—they argued 
amoug themselves—have been pleasant to stay at 
her parents’ lodgings with her children, for some 
of them she must necessarily have brought along; 
and Letty, who had none of her own, loudly pro- 
claimed what would be her horror to have the 
trouble of other people’s brats in her house. As 
to Bell, she was too fashionable to be at all de- 
sirous of the company of such plain people as 
Sarah and her husband. 

A letter was now received by Mr. Weaver from 
his son-in-law, saying that Sarah was in health so 
feeble as to leave little grounds to hope her re- 
covery, and was deeply anxious to have her mother 
with her. Mr. Bingham expressed himself with 
much earnestness and feeling, and, as if he enter- 
tained no doubt that the summons would be com- 
plied with, he pointed out minutely the most eligible 
rout for the journey. Sarah added a postscript in 
a broken and scarcely legible hand, begging that 
her mother would permit no avoidable delay. 





‘¢ If the worst come,’? she wrote, “ that I must 
soon part with my children—and I have little cause 
to expect it will be otherwise—~it would be an un- 
speakable comfort to me to have her near me in 
my last hour, and to have her assurance that I 
should not leave them quite motherless.”? 

Mr. Weaver, in real concern, proposed that his 
wife should set off immediately, but his wish was 
overruled by her determination to wait a few days, 
rather for reflection than preparation. 

‘¢ Have you made up your mind about going to 
Sarah’s, mamma ?’’ asked Letty, when the allotted 
few days were over. 

‘Yes; I believe I shan’t go, at least just now. 
I have looked over the letter carefully, and it now 
seems to me Bingham does not mean she is as bad 
as it at first struck us. From what he says, I con- 
clude she has the consumption, and that, you 
know, is a very uncertain disease. One day life 
seems almost gone, and the next the patient is 
quite comfortable and in good spirits. I always 
suspected Sarah had a tendency to consumption. 
Don’t you remember she sometimes had a cough ?”? 

“< Dear, no; I can’t remember. It’s so long 
ago, I almost forget how she looked.’ 

‘< If I should determine to go, I am sure I would 
be half dead before I could get there,’? resumed 
the mother. ‘‘I am very little used to traveling, 
and I never undertook such a journey in my life. 
My health is so good now, at last, that it would be 
a sin to risk it, unless I was absolutely needed, 
and in this case they can do very well without 
me. The Bingham family, and all the neighbours 
were always kind to Sarah—she often wrote that 
they were—and of course they will now do every- 
thing that can be done for her. As to the children, 
I would have to take the whole care of them upon 
myself if I should go, and I really don’t know how 
I would get along with them. It is so long since I 
had anything to do with children, that they would 
worry me as much as if I had never had any. Of 
course, the housekeeping also would fall upon me, 
and that would be just as trying. Half the time 
out there in the west, servants can’t be had for 
love or money, and after having lived in ease and 
comfort so long, how should I stand the exertion ? 
I?ll wait, at all events, till they write again, and 
then if I must go—why I must.” 

During this conversation, the fourth daughter, 
who had been taken from school, and was now at 
the boarding-house with her parents, ready to come 
out, returned from a walk with a letter which her 
father had sent from his place of business. It was 
another from Mr. Bingham, in which he stated that 
Sarah had grown much worse, so much so that there 
was no hope she would survive until his communi- 
cation had reached its destination. 

** Poor Sarah !”? said Mrs. Weaver, covering her 
face ; and after she and her daughters had sat in 
decorous silence for some moments, she added— 
*‘It happened for the best, you now see, that I did 
not go. It would have been a great inconvenience 
to me, without being of any service to her.” 
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‘SMamma,?? said the young lady, ‘* I stopped at 
Madame Franchi’s and saw a bonnet, such as will 
suit to send to Lizzy, and besides that, a lovely one 
that is the very thing I have been looking for, for 
myself. Hadn’t we better get them to-day? To- 
morrow they may be gone.”? 

‘SNo, my dear; wait a while longer.”? 

‘¢] think I have waited long enough, mamma. 
This is almost the first of November, and I have 
not got a single thing for winter yet. I’m quite 
ashamed to show myself.’? 

‘¢ My dear, if we should lose your sister we will 
have to go into mourning. We must wait and see. 
It is very well you have not yet got your winter 
things.”? 

‘Tf Sarah should die, I wonder if it will be in- 
dispensable that. we married sisters should wear 
mourning ?’? said Letty. ‘* Our friends would hardly 
discover that we had losta relation. None of them 
were acquainted with Sarah, and it is so long since 
she left home that those few persons who did know 
her have very likely forgotten her. I have got all 
my fall and winter clothing, and I assure you I 
should be very sorry to give up my embroidered 
bonnet and my hundred-dollar crape shawl. And 
I know it would go against Bell to lay aside that 
new velvet mantelet she seems so proud of, and 
her white marabouts. She had better hurry out her 
invitations before we receive any worse intelli- 
gence, or she will have to keep them back alto- 
gether, at least for some months. As this is the 
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first affair she has undertaken worth the name of a 
party, that would be rather too bad. I have not 
called in for a month or two, but I’]1 step in on my 
way home and ask what she thinks about putting 
on mourning.’ 

Sarah did not die. Her husband’s second letter 
was written at the crisis of her disorder, and after 
that was past, her health was gradually restored. 
In the intelligent, self-respecting and happy matron 
who presides with dignity as well as gentleness 
over her charming home, it would be difficult to 
identify the silent, care-worn girl who so meekly 
bore the heaviest share of every one’s burthens in 
her father’s house. Her character rapidly developed 
after she had become the honoured companion of 
a man whose actions and opinions were always 
governed by reason, principle and right feeling, 
and qualities that had remained latent under the 
depressing influences of her early position, now 
showed themselves in her as crowning excellencies. 
Her past experience is not forgotten, but is remem- 
bered only that the errors from which it resulted 
may be avoided in the training of the young flock 
to whom she devotes herself with the fullness of a 
mother’s affection. Their hearts and minds she 
regards as a solemn trust committed by their Cre- 
ator to her hands, and the beautiful precept, 
‘* Love one another,”? she ever holds before them 
as one which leads to the purest enjoyment of the 
things of the present life. 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


BY THE LEYDON BARD. 


“Teh bin der gnab von berge.” 
“T am the mountain boy.”—GarTaeE. 


Tux rosy-god smiled on Helvetia’s clime; 

The minster had pealed its awak’ning chime, 

And heralded day with its hoary tongue, 

As morning its glimmers on Jura flung; 

Through Switzerland’s valleys was heard the song 
Aloud, of her light-hearted peasant throng— 
Whilst forth o’er the hills to his glad employ, 

Was gayly seen tripping the Mountain Boy. 


His task was to follow the fleecy flock 

That browsed on the brink of the cascade rock, 
From whose high summit, in clouds of dew, 

The avalanche wildly its torrents threw; 

He smiled as he gazed on the scene below, 

From his native home ’mid the mountain snow ; 
And deep were the feelings of heart-felt joy 

That thrill’d through the soul of the Mountain Boy. 


A victor might envy his noble look 

As he stood upheld by his sceptre-crook, 

And glanced around on the deep, blue sky 

With a musing brow and a smiling eye: 

How feeble earth’s mightiest splendours shone 
When viewed from the steps of his mountain throne! 
And where was tlie boon that could e’er decoy 

His heart from the home of the Mountain Boy? 


His revery ceased—he had turned to hear 

A ravishing voice that euslaved his ear; 

Its melody now in sweet raptures stole 

O’er his fancy’s dream, and entranced his soul. 
Yon voice was the idol of his pure heart, 
Whose life it from infancy formed a part; 

And often its tone, as an arch decoy, 

At morning had fettered the Mountain Boy! 


A form soon emerged from the dark glen’s side, 
Escorted by Fido, a faithful guide, 

Now leaping—then fawning in sportive play 
With the snow-white hand that beckoned the way. 
Young Isey was fair as the new-blown rose, 

And fresh as the breath of the breeze that blows; 
They met—and but death can alone destroy 

The vow her lips breathed to the Mountain Boy. 


But a few days more and the dawn of May 
Was marked as their blissful bridal day ; 

On the flowery sward of the village green, 

The young and the gay in their glee were seen: 
There stood the young shepherd, and at his side - 
Was Isey the lovely, his smiling bride— 

While happiness, merriment, peace and joy 
Crowned the bridal feast of the Mountain Boy. 


A SABBATH IN GLASGOW. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


ScorLtanpD has Jong been famous for the sanctity 
of its Sabbath. If we except our own New En- 
gland, there is no other country on the globe where 
the day is hallowed by so entire a renunciation of 
every-day amusements and occupations. On your 
way to the kirk, throughout the rural districts, you 
will see no symptoms of secular labour. The 
plough stands in the furrow, the sythe lies on the 
**tedded grass,”? the cattle stand dozing quietly 
beside the hedgerows, and from every cottage door 
and old ‘‘ clay biggin”? the gude man, followed by 
his bairns, comes forth to the summons of the bell 
which is ringing out over mountain and lea. The 
Scotch are eminently a thoughtful, well-ordered, 
religious people. The good old spirit, nurtured 
among the ‘‘ strength of ‘her hills,” still lives. 
The Sabbath is still revered. The Bible is still 
read. The parish school flourishes. From many 
thousand family altars ascends the daily incense of 
thanksgiving and praise, and while other nations 
have decayed or fallen, Scotland stands in a strong, 
healthful, unchanging vigour. 

In the cities the Sabbath is not, of course, kept 
80 quietly, but all labour is suspended. In looking 
out at the tall, dark chimneys which tower above 
the whole city, I could see no clouds of black 
smoke pouring out into the lurid heavens, and I 
knew that the toiling thousands, begrimed with 
soot and filth, who had laboured through six weari- 
some days, had rest. The streets were filled with 
groups of well-dressed people. Occasionally a 
Highlander, in full equipment of plaid and kilt and 
broadsword, would saunter by ; and many a smart- 
looking fellow in scarlet coat and glazed hat, be- 
longing to the regiment stationed in the city, was 
taking vast delight in displaying to his comrades 
the charms of the flaxen-haired beauty that hung 
upon his arm. Some of the operatives of the fac- 
tories were meanly dressed, but the great body of 
the people in the streets were paying outward re- 
spect to the day by a change of apparel. 

On inquiring for the most noted preachers of the 
city, I ascertained that the celebrated Melville was 
stopping in town, and would be most likely to 
preach for Mr. Montgomery at St. Jude’s; and I 
determined to go there. The venerable tron church 
was close by my lodgings. Every one has heard 
of the old iron church in which Chalmers delivered 
many of those magnificent discourses which will 
perish only with the language of which they are 
such enduring ornaments. I could hardly pass by 
the door without thrusting my head in to see if I 
could not discover the venerable old figure with 
the noble intellectual features once more in the 
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pulpit. The memory of the great and good man, 
whose fame is now transferred to a rival city, is 
warmly cherished by the people of Glasgow. They 
love to talk about him, and praise him, and recall 
his old familiar form as he walked thoughtfully, 
with downcast head, and in a dress common, often 
as common as that of a day labourer, through the 
streets, and his Christian kindness and benevolence 
won all their hearts. By the way, there is an 
anecdote which they tell to this day, to illustrate 
his peculiar carelessness of attire. One morning 
he took a bundle under his arm at a very early hour, 
and set off for a steamboat to some neighbouring 
place. He was shabbily dressed, and one of the 
city watch meeting him, insisted on taking him to 
the watch-house as a vagrant. Dr.C., with some 
displeasure, informed him who he was. This only 
increased the watchman’s suspicions of him. ‘‘ No, 
no,’’ said he, ‘‘ yure by no means Dr. Chalmers; 
he’s nae such amon as you, and he’d not be stroll- 
ing about at such an hour!” Dr. C., finding it use- 
less to resist, accompanied the man to a police 
office, where he was soon recognized and dis- 
charged. Old Christopher North, who delights in 
a ragged coat and shocking bad hat, often meets 
with most ludicrous adventures of this kind. 

The church of St. Jude, in which Mr. Robert 
Montgomery (or ‘‘ Satan Montgomery,” as he is 
often called), vents his bad rhetoric every Sabbath, 
is in the upper part of the city. It isa small build- 
ing, but the audience seemed a very respectable 
one. I noticed among others a very sprucely 
dressed negro, in the middle row of pews, who sat 
beside rather a dandyish young man and overlooked 
the same prayer-book. It was one of the first ex- 
amples of the perfect absence of prejudice against 
colour which I had remarked in the country, and 
I was somewhat surprised. I afterwards saw seve- 
ral of the same kind. Indeed, an eminent profes- 
sional friend—an American—saw one of the most 
beautiful women in the room, at a soiree of the 
nobility, walking arm in arm with an elegantly- 
dressed negro of wealth from the West Indies. 
He confessed his surprise to a friend standing by, 
who was in turn equally surprised to find that such 
a thing would not have been tolerated in an Ameri- 
can drawing-room. It is easily explained by their 
association always with a lower place of servility, 
and natural inferiority, in the mind of every Ameri- 
can. An Englishman would have been equal] 
shocked at seeing the lady in company with a hand- 
some ruddy-faced white man if he had happened to 
be the coachman or the butler of his host. 

It will hardly be necessary for me to give any 
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description of Mr. Melville’s style of preaching 
while his sermons are so widely read among us. 
His sermons can be read with nearly as much plea- 
sure as they can be heard. His delivery is good, 
but by no means striking or impressive. His tones 
are sometimes offensively theatrical, his gestures 
are not ungraceful, and he speaks with much dis- 
tinctness. He is a handsome man of about forty- 
five; his hair is an iron gray, and he has a fine ex- 
pressive eye. He is immensely popular. His church 
in London is thronged, and whenever he preaches 
in any other church, his people are sure to follow 
him. To those who have read his sermons the 
causes of his popularity are very evident. He is 
not only a very evangelical man, and a learned 
man, but he unites to these essentials a fine imagi- 
nation and great purity of diction. Every sermon 
that comes from his pen is most carefully elabo- 
rated, with no sparing of the pumice stone. It is 
even said that most of his discourses are rewritten 
two or three times. 

In the afternoon I heard the far-famed Montgo- 
mery. This Montgomery is as different a charac- 
ter as possible from the old Christian poet of Shef- 
field, who wrote so many of our best devotional 
hymns. He is a young buckish fellow, with a pro- 
fusion of dark hair, brushed out ambitiously on 
each temple, and an expression of most imperturb- 
able assurance looking out from every pore. He 
has a fine form, and a ‘‘ dacent notion”? of showing 
it, too. He is the most astonishingly voluble man 
I.ever listened to. His sermon was a continued 
flow, or rather rush of words of all possible va- 
rieties, sizes and origins; sometimes, however, 
very happily used. It was one unwearied, ever- 
increasing torrent, until, at the close, he worked 
himself up into a great fever against French athe- 
ism, poured out his huge vocables with more fury 
than ever, and in the very extremity of his indig- 
nation, which seemed entirely overpowering, he 
shut his Bible violently, and dropping on his knees, 
closed the services before his audience had hardly 
time to recover from their surprise. 

The real name of this gentleman is Gummere, 
but the name being plebeian in his neighbourhood, 
he added the prefix which it now bears; and his 
enemies say further that he did it in order to catch 
a portion of the popularity which already belonged 
to his elder namesake. [I am not surprised that he 
felt distrustful of his own power to establish a le- 
gitimate fame, for a more watery, vapid, extrava- 
gant poetaster does not exist. By help of news- 
paper puffs, which were shamelessly blazoned 
through the land, his first feeble inanities were 
sustained through many editions, but after North 
and Macaulay, and several of the best critics came 
down upon him and exposed the empty imposture, 
his name, poetically, has sunk into a by-word. 
His principal and most notorious productions are 
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*¢ Satan,” “* Luther,’? and the *‘ Omuipresence of 
the Deity.” 

The celebrated Dr. Wardlaw preached in the 
evening at the dedication of a new chapel. He is 
now a very venerable old man of about seventy- 
five, and his natural force seems somewhat abated. 
I was disappointed in him, though it was too much, 
perhaps, to expect that he would equal the per- 
formances of his best days. 

In the Scotch churches there are two or three 
primitive customs retained with which I was greatly 
pleased. One is, the habit of singing in all parts 
of the house. The precentor satin a desk beneath 
the pulpit, and hung out a little board on the front 
of his desk bearing in large yellow letters the name 
of the tune to be sung. The collection of boards 
was not very large, and each one had been hung 
out so often that the congregation were all familiar 
with it. All the audience joined in the singing, 
which was very spirited, and the devotional tend- 
ency was good. Another custom which I observed 
with great pleasure, was the frequent use-of the 
Bible during the service by the great majority of 
the people, who followed the preacher in his 
readings and references. 

I heard many of the most celebrated preachers 
both in Scotland and England, and generally with 
great pleasure. But I am happy to find that l am 
not alone in the opinion that in proportion to the 
numbers, (saying nothing of the comparative advan- 
tages of both,) the American clergy staud higher 
in talent and eloquence than the British, though 
they may not in learning. The most striking points 
of difference between them appear to be these— 
the American preacher generally possesses more 
warmth, energy and naturalness, while the English 
preacher is more learned, dry and formal, and has 
vastly more deference for authorities. In Scotland 
this is too often the case, and the sermons of many 
Scotch divines have been aptly compared to a 
winter evening—long, clear and cold. The Ameri- 
can preacher labours to persuade, while his English 
brother is oftener content merely to convince. The 
former runs oftener into intemperate zeal, but he 
rarely lingers with the latter in frigid metaphysics 
or dead morality. As to manner there is no com- 
parison. We, in America, very properly pay much 
attention to elocution in early education, but in 
Great Britain they pay very little or none at all. 
We have, therefore, a large number whose pulpit 
manner is very pleasing and often highly finished, 
while the great majority (there are some brilliant 
exceptions) of English discourses are delivered with 
a hum-drum monotony which is tedious and unim- 
pressive to the lowest degree. The character of 
Scotch preaching, which has always been remark- 
able for its force and intellectuality, has undergone 
some modification by the late revolution in their 
national church. 
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MARY PIERSON. 


BY MISS MARY ORME. 


THERE is a large class in the world who never 
knew the luxury of retiring to rest thoroughly tired. 
This class has many divisions, and subdivisions. 
Some of these torture the piano and guitar, others 
read all novels that are sickly and sentimental 
enough. Then there are those who work worsted, 
distribute tracts, and attend all the revival meet- 
ings, and now and then one goes about to warn 
people that ** the time is short and that Mr. Miller 
Says so.” 

Oh woman, in thy idleness thou hast sought out 
many inventions, besides making pin-cushions, 
working worsted, and getting up fairs for every- 
thing conceivable! But industry is better than 
idleness, however frivolous or objectless the in- 
dustry may be. Many proverbs have been made 
upon idleness, but none in its praise. My dear 
lady reader, have you taken my story and lolled 
on to the sofa or ceuch to read for the sake of 
having something to do? And do you, moreover, 
feel guilty because you are not a_ professional 
novel-reader, but a church-goer? I tell you it shall 
be no fault of mine if you get not Heaven-directed 
instruction. I will read you homilies if such be 
your pleasure, or if you consider it your duty to 
listen to such, albeit it is not your pleasure. First 
I will give you a piece of good advice, which, if 
you are habitually idle, will be most likely exactly 
to suit your case—for it is the idle who brood over 
that sickly sentimentalism misnamed love. If, 
then, you fancy yourself deeply in love, if your 
heart is eating itself. as a canker, and you are sure 
that you cannot live separated from one who real- 
izes your idea of perfection—I say if all this is 
crowded into your lot, cast about you for some 
occupation as active and attractive as you can find. 
Don’t curl your pretty lip, my pretty dear, and 
look at your soft white hands, that have, mayhap, 
helped to make your father a bankrupt or a kuave. 
Better spoil the beauty of those hands and win 
quiet for your soul, than live on a prey to misery 
that no one can know but yourself, and which you 
could never describe. But I can say nothing that 
will profit you as much as a plain tale, which was 
told me the other day by a medical friend. It is 
fresh and living from his experience, and I earn- 
estly hope it may be blest to some sick spirit—for 
all are not idle or trifling who ‘‘ fal in love.” 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


Well do I:remember a case that came under 
my care some years since. Beautiful Mary Pier- 


» jest linger with me ! 
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Her free and graceful form 
comes before my mind’s eye, and I seem to have 
more of life and bliss from the recollection. No 
word but the Tory word ‘ queenly”? could satisfy 
me in describing Mary’s beauty. She possessed 
a form that in our imagination answers to the soul 
that is capable of swaying the destinies of nations. 

I was a frequent visitor at her father’s, and the 
three sisters and a brother and myself would stray 
into the woods, and they had so many beautiful 
spots to show me, so many clear streams and shady 
nooks, and rustic seats, and natural arbours, and 
they were so much like fawns in their freedom, 
that they almost cheated me into the belief that 
there was genuine freedom in this world. But do 
not think I laboured long under this mistake. A 
return to the city dissipated the illusion at once. 
But there was one thing about Mary that troubled 
me. It troubled not others, for they saw not its 
import or its portents. There was a still dreami- 
ness in my young friend, a brooding in silence over 
all that she hid in her heart. No one shared with 
her in aught but her gladness. This peculiarity 
was to be traced to the management of her mother, 
who never confided in her children. Mrs. Pierson 
was a professed Christian, but she was one of that 
class who always made a Sunday atonement for a 
week of irritability and fretfulness, not to mention 
other aberrations from the blessed spirit of the 
Gospel. Nothing could have been more exquisite 
or better managed than the home of the Piersons, 
as far as outward things went. The beautiful and 
industrious Mrs. P. was the envy of the women, 
and the beau-ideal of the men. ‘‘ Such a wife as 
Mrs. P.?? was the remark of all classes. Poor 
Pierson knew what it was to have ** such a wife.”’ 

I had noticed in my occasional visits at Willow 
Lodge that Mary was more abstracted than usual, 
that she excused herself from walks and drives 
under various pretexts, and that she kept much in 
her chamber. She shunned her beautiful virago 
mother most sedulously. But my readers must 
not think too ill of Mrs. Pierson. Many of the 
evils of her temper seemed the consequence of her 
peculiar position. She had married Albert Pierson 
because in her youth he was “‘a nice young man,’’ 
and had broad acres adjoining her father’s. They 
were in no wise suited to each other, but this nei- 
ther discovered till they had been a year married. 


“No after thought when once a wife— 
The die is cast and cast for life.” 


The greatest of all mistakes, and one which in- 


son! how thy light form and thy gay laugh and volves not only the happiness of the parties, but of 
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unborn generations, can never be corrected. Mrs. 
Pierson was wise by instinct. She felt that she 
was not in her place: that there was nothing in 
common between her and Albert Pierson. Mr. 
Pierson was sure that his reason was given him to 
find out the best way for soul and body, and that 
happiness was the sure result of right doing, if we 
do not fret ourselves because of evil-doers, which 
he took especial care not todo. Mrs. Pierson did 
not reason—she felt. Her heart told her that she 
needed atonement, that she was not at peace. She 
wanted something to make peace between her and 
God. Her aching, unsatisfied heart turned to what 
she called religion ;—in truth, she turned to the 
ceremonies and observances of religion. She had 
no place for her heart to rest in her husband or her 
children. Was it wonderful that her life was 
bitter, and that her feelings became so? 

Mary Pierson shunned her mother, because there 
was nothing in common between them. Oh, had 
the springs of Mrs. Pierson’s heart been unlocked, 
had she loved as she was capable of loving, the 
sweet Mary would have had a resting-place on her 
bosom unlike any other out of Heaven ! 

I was called to Mary, and assured by Mrs. Pier- 
son that she was moping herself to death, that she 
could make her do nothing, and as a last resort she 
resigned her to my medication. I found the poor 
girl truly represented by her mother. She was 
standing by her dressing-table in her room, where 
she shut herself up day after day, though no one 
knew the value of exercise better than she. 

I paused to look at her as I entered. Could 
Chantry have modeled her form, he would not have 
said, when about the work, ‘‘I had rather be 
fishing.”? 

She aroused herself, extended her hand, and 
said—‘‘ I am sorry mother should be so mistaken 
as to send for you. I assure you, doctor, I am 
quite well.” 

‘s Why keep house, then ?”? said I. 

Her lip curled, and with the pettishness of a 
sick child, my usually noble friend replied—‘‘ Am 
I your slave that I must give you reason ?”? 

<“¢ As you please, Mary,” said I; ‘‘ but perhaps 
no harm may come of our reasoning togetlher— 
though, after all, perhaps a visit to ‘Happy Val- 
ley,’ with a merry party, may be the best medi- 
cine.?? 

Mary sunk into a chair and burst into tears. I 
could not draw her into conversation; I could only 
look at a heavenly harp out of tune, and sigh over 
the mischief which the mother confidently expect- 
ed me to cure. There is a kind of knowledge 
which is called intuitive—often vaguely enough. 
I have much of this sort of knowledge. 

<¢ Mary,” said I, *‘ you know, and I know, that 
no medicine but that which can reach the soul can 
do youany good. I can leave you some ‘ powders’ 
for your mother’s peace, but will you not fix a 
time for me to call on you bala 2 you ? 

<< Call at this hour to-morrow, doctor, and I will 
try to be calm enough to talk with you.” 
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I left some loaf sugar powders and took my leave. 
Next day I found my patient quiet as if by a great 
effort. She began, as the day before, with regret 
that I should think her ill, and ended with a pa- 
roxysm of tears. 

‘¢ Hear me, Mary,’ said I; ‘‘ the true minister, 
be he priest or layman, is he who speaks words of 
comfort to our need. There is a treasure of affec- 
tion in your soul, welling up from the deep foun- 
tains of your being continually. You have inad- 
vertently allowed this precious fountain to over- 
flow upon one who gives you noreturn. You think 
that you love him, and yet your pride, your seuse 
of womanly propriety exclaims against it, and you 
fain would die that you may escape from yourself 
and the passion that is consuming you. Hear me, 
my dear child; turn not away in anger because I 
have read your heart. I will tell you what you do 
not know. You do not love him. You believe 
you do, but you do not, else he would return your 
love. You love an idea, and that one passion has 
come to a degree of activity altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the activity of your other powers. The 
true wisdom is, then, if you have still the power, 
to will, as all have who are not reduced to insanity, 
to will strongly, to call into action some other 
passion or passions. This you can do. I pledge 
myself that health and peace shall be yours if you 
will take my advice. There is Ellen in her new 
home at Happy Valley. You must go to her di- 
rectly. You must rise at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and go into a cold bath. After this I advise a 
walk. After breakfast you must be very domestic, 
and work two hours. Then you must study some 
language for two hours. Then you may help Ellen 
till your one o’clock dinner. I shall not insist 
upon any labour of the hands in the afternoon, but 
it will not hurt you. In the evening you must read 
some good book, and write some of your thoughts 
for me to see. Study a language with or without 
a teacher, though I would rather you would have 
assistance—but remember any language can be 
learned by yourself so that you can read it. Can 
you, will you rouse yourself to do ail this? If you 
can, success is certain, and in six months you will 
tell me what is most true, that you have only loved 
an ‘ ideal.’ ”? e 

Mary promised that she would try to do as I 
desired, but I knew full well, that to form an idea 
of her sufferings, one must have been under the 
dominion of the tyrant passion. Be sure it is a 
thousand times better to fight than yield. The 
very activity of the soul necessary in resistance, 
is health restoring. But after all it is crucifixion 
at best, to pluck such a sentiment from the heart, 
and your still brooding dreamers are the world’s 
saddest sufferers. Mary happily had the power to 
will. Let no one complain who can make a pro- 
mise and keep it. 

The next time I saw Mary was at her sister’s 
house, at Happy Valley. I saw at once that she 
had walked mechanically through all that I had 
told her to do. A scrap of paper lay on her table, 
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on which she had been writing some of her 
thoughts. Morbid as was the effusion, I copy it. 


“T have no eye for the green hills and laughing vales, 

For flowers or trees, or brooks that tell their merry tales. 

The hovering air, that’s rich with all earth’s sweet per- 
fume, 

I breathe not in, or only breathe because it is my doom. 

The glancing sunlight, drinking up the pearly dew 

Atmorn; the evening shutting in the earth from view, 

While diamond stars bespangle all the court of heaven, 

Notall are half so sweet to me as sins forgiven. 

And why is this fair earth so stain’d and dimm’d to me? 

Sin clouds my vision that I may not, cannot see 

What God hath made to bless His children’s healthful 
sight, 

A world of green, and glowing beauty bath’d in light. 
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And whatis sin? Taskto know. Tell me who can— 

All that is hurtful to the complex creature man. 

Whatever can advance the soul or body’s good, 

Is virtue, aud to us is needful, daily food. 

Whatever law we break in God’s eternal chain, 

Comes with its penalty of sad unrest and pain, 

Spreads all the earth with gloom, puts"out the light of 
heaven, 

And spoils or hides from man the gifts so kindly given.” 


But I will abridge my tale by saying that I saw 
Mary faithfully follow all my directions. I saw 
her mind unfold and strengthen and regain its ba- 
lance. Isaw her garner up her treasures of affec- 
tion in her still, quiet heart, and when next she 
bestows her love, if it is not done wisely, it will 
not be from want of bitter experience. 





LITERARY @ORITICISM. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American Books. No.IV. 
THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. By William 
Gilmore Simms. First series. 

Mr. Srmms, we believe, made his first, or nearly 
his first, appearance before an American audience 
with a small volume entitled ‘‘ Martin Faber,’ an 


amplification of a much shorter fiction. He had> 


some difficulty in getting it published, but the Har- 
pers finally undertook it, and it did credit to their 
judgment. It was well received both by the pub- 
lic and the more discriminative few, although some 
of the critics objected that the story was an imita- 
tion of ‘* Miserrimus,”? a very powerful fiction by 
the author of “* Pickwick Abroad.’? The original 
tale, however—the germ of ‘* Martin Faber’’—was 
written long before the publication of ‘* Miserri- 
mus.’? But independently of this fact, there is not 
the slightest ground for the charge of imitation. 
The thesis and incidents of the two works are 
totally dissimilar ;—the idea of resemblance arises 
only from the absolute identity of effect wrought 
by both. 

‘¢ Martin Faber’? was succeeded, at short inter- 
vals, by a great number and variety of fictions, 
some brief, but many of the ordinary novel size. 
Among these we may notice ‘‘Guy Rivers,” 
‘The Partisan,’? ‘*The ‘Yemassee,’? ‘* Melli- 
champe,’’ ‘‘ Beauchampe,”? and ‘‘ Richard Hur- 
dis.” The last two were issued anonymously, the 


author wishing to ascertain whether the success of | 


his books (which was great) had anything to do 
with his mere name as the writer of previous 
works. The result proved that popularity, in Mr. 
Simms? case, arose solely from intrinsic merit, for 
‘* Beauchampe”’ and “‘ Richard Hurdis’? were the 
most popular of his fictions, and excited very ge- 
neral attention and curiosity. ‘* Border Beagles’? 
was another of his anonymous novels, published 
A* 


with the same end in view, and, although disfigured 
by some instances of bad taste, was even -more 
successful than ‘‘ Richard Hurdis.”? 

The ‘* bad taste’? of the ‘‘ Border Beagles”? was 
more particularly apparent in ‘‘ The Partisan,’’ 
‘¢The Yemassee,?? and one or two other of the 
author’s earlier works, and displayed itself most 
offensively in a certain fondness for the purely 
disgusting or repulsive, where the intention was 
or should have been merely the horrible. The 
writer evinced a strange propensity for minute de- 
tails of human and brute suffering, and even in- 
dulged at times in more unequivocal obscenities. 
His English, too, was, in his efforts, exceedingly 
objectionable—verbose, involute, and not unfre- 
quently ungrammatical. He was especially given 
to pet words, of which we remember at present 
only “hug,” ‘coil,’ and the compound < old- 
time,’ and introduced them upon all occasions. 
Neither was he at this period particularly dexte- 
rous in the conduct of his stories. His improve- 
ment, however, was rapid at all these points, al- 
though, on the two first counts of our indictment, 
there is still abundant room for improvement. 
But whatever may have been his early defects, er 
whatever are his present errors, there can be no 
doubt that from the very beginning he gave evi- 
dence of genius, and that of no common order. 
His ‘¢ Martin Faber,’ in our opinion, is a more 
forcible story than its supposed prototype ‘* Miser- 


_rimus.?? The difference in the American reception 


of the two is to be referred to the fact (we blush 
while recording it), that ‘“‘ Miserrimus”? was under- 
stood to be the work of an Englishman, and 
‘¢ Martin Faber?? was known to be the composition 
of an American as yet unaccredited in our Re- 
public of Letters. The fiction of Mr. Simms gave 
indication, we repeat, of genius, and that of no 
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common order. Had he been even a Yankee, this 
genius would have been rendered immediately ma- 
nifest to his countrymen, but unhappily (perhaps) 
he was a southerner, and united the southern pride 
—the southern dislike to the making of bargains— 
with the southern supineness and general want of 
tact in all matters relating to the making of money. 
His book, therefore, depended entirely upon its 
own intrinsic value and resources, but with these 
it made its way in theend. The “intrinsic value”? 
consisted first of a very vigorous imagination in 
the conception of the story ; secondly, in artistic 
skill manifested in its conduct; thirdly, in general 
vigour, life, movement—the whole resulting in 
deep interest on the part of the reader. These 
high qualities Mr. Simms has carried with him in 
his subsequent books; and they are qualities which, 
above all others, the fresh and vigorous intellect of 
America should and does esteem. It may be said, 
upon the whole, that while there are several of our 
native writers who excel the author of ‘* Martin 
Faber’? at particular points, there is, nevertheless, 
not one who surpasses him in the aggregate of the 
higher excellences of fiction. We confidently ex- 
pect him to do much for the lighter literature of 
his country. 

The volume now before us has a title which may 
mislead the reader. ‘* The Wigwam and the Ca- 
bin”? is merely a generic phrase, intended to de- 
signate the subject matter of a series of short tales, 
most of which have first seen the light in the An- 
nuals. ‘‘ The material employed,”’ says the au- 
thor, ‘* will be found to illustrate in large degree, 
the border history of the south. I can speak with 
confidence of the general truthfulness of its treat- 
ment. The life of the planter, the squatter, the 
Indian, the negro, the bold and hardy pioneer, and 
the vigorous yeoman—these are the subjects. In 
their delineation I have mostly drawn from living 
portraits, and, in frequent instances, from actual 
scenes and circumstances within the memories of 
mcn.”? 

All the tales in this collection have merit, and 
the first has merit of a very peculiar kind. 
‘‘ Grayling, or Murder will Out,” is the title. The 
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story was well received in England, but on this 
fact no opinion can be safely based. ‘* The Athe- 
neum,?? we believe, or some other of the London 
weekly critical journals, having its attention called 
(no doubt through personal influence) to Carey & 
Hart’s beautiful annual ‘* The Gift,’ found it con- 
venient, in the course of its notice, to speak at 
length of some one particular article, and ‘‘ Mur- 
der Will Out? probably arrested the attention of 
the sub-sub-editor who was employed in so trivial 
a task as the patting on the head an American book ° 
— arrested his attention first from its title, (murder 
being a taking theme with a cockney,) and se- 
condly, from its details of southern forest scenery. 
Large quotations were made, as a matter of course, 
and very ample commendation bestowed—the 
whole criticism proving nothing, in our Opinion, 
but that the critic had not read a single syllable of 
the story. The critique, however, had at least the 
good effect of calling American attention to the 
fact that an American might possibly do a decent 
thing, (provided the possibility were first admitted 
by the British sub-editors,) and the result was first, 
that many persons read, and secondly, that all 
persons admired the ‘excellent story in ‘ The 
Gift? that had actually bcen called ‘ readable’ by 
one of the English newspapers.” 

Now had ‘ Murder Will Out’? been a much 
worse story than was evcr writtcn by Professor 
Ingraham, still, under the circumstances, we pa- 
triotic and independent Americans would have 
declared it inimitable; but, by some species of 
odd accident, it happened to deserve all that the 
British sub-sub had condescended to say of it, on 
the strength of a guess as to what it was all about. 
It is really an admirable tale, nobly conceived and 
skilfully carried into execution—the best ghost 
story ever written by an Americun—for we pre- 
sume that this is the ultimate extent of commenda- 
tion to which we, as an humble American, dare go. 

The other stories of the volume do credit to the 
author’s abilitics, and display their peculiarities in 
a strong light, but there is no one of them so good 
as ** Murder Will Out.” 





ASTRONOMY. 


WRITTEN ON VIEWING JUPITER AND HIS SATELLITES. 


BY JAMES ARLINGTON BENNET, LL.D. 


Tat twinkling star which now adorns the night, 
In heaven’s blue vault, seems but a fainter gleam 
Of thy effulgence, RULER of all worlds; 

But when we point the glass and catch its phaze, 
A pond’rous globe like this our earth appears! 
With all variety of light and shade, 

By hills and dales and sylvan waters strew’d, 
Unfading wonders to our ravish’d eyes! 


Then mute we stand, while music of the spheres 
Enchants to ecstasy our humbled soul! 


We catch the strain, as from angelic hosts 
It comes—and, bow’d to heaven, the God adore! 


Who would not gaze on yonder glorious sight, 
To gain such inspiration from high heaven? 
_ Who would not soar by that pure sid’real light, 
To view the wonders which are nightly given? 


Who would not draw his knowledge from above, 
Where all is mercy, wisdom, power and love? 
Who loves astronomy was born to rise, 

For such a soul is kindred to the skies! 
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Come weal—come woe! Tho’ tempests o’er thee lower,— { Heed not the world! Tho’ rank and wealth deride thee, 
Tho’ Fate should frown with threat’ning power,— There’s joy in store, whate’er betide thee, 
‘The morn dispels the gloom of night! There can be no eternal night! 
The rock of Faith will stem the tide of sorrow! The pomp of rank is but an idle story! 
With patience wait the dawning of the morrow! The wealth of mind is man’s sole pride and glory! 
Come weal, come woe! while hope is burning bright! { Heed notthe world! Thy soul will prove its might! 


AAD PID irre 


BOUDOIR MELODIES. No. 1L—THE TIMID FLOWER. 


BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 


The Lobus, the Lily of Egypt, is a native of Lake Maris, and is one of the most beautiful flowers known. At the 
approach of a storm, when the surface of the lake becomes agitated, it hides its head in the bosom of the water till the 
winds have ceased.— Travels in the East. 


THERE is a flower, a timid flower, Yes, I have thought, thou timid flower, 
That owns some gentle spirit’s power; How like to thee is woman’s hour! a 
It reigneth, like a lonely star, . Arrayed in Nature’s holiest charms, 

On the blue face of Meris far— . She’s joy like Beauty in Love’s arms: 

AS on that ever-sunny lake ' But this cold world hath many a storm 

It sleeps in bloom till tempests wake, To beat upon her timid form, 

And then it sinks its head to rest : And then she seeks her head to hide 
Beneath the billow’s snowy crest. Beneath life’s dark and stormy tide! 

Till wind and wave are hushed and gone Not like the flower she lifts her head 

The timid flower is all withdrawn ; } When life’s tempestuous storms have fled, 
And then it lifts its lily head ; And leave its ocean calm and bright, 

The amber surface for its bed, ; Like Summer with her gorgeous light! 
And basks again in gleams of light, ; Ah! some rude wave that form has broken, 
In roseate bloom all changeless bright, ) And fades she with a wound unspoken; 
An emblem of a form more fair, $ Life’s angry storms she could not brave— 


Where light and storm are ever there! 2 She blooms, but ’tis beyond the grave! 


EDITORS’ 


“'To-moRRow is an old deceiver, yet his cheat never 
grows old,” said Doctor Johnson. We may apply this to 
the New Year, with only, the difference that the new 
hopes it awakens are as novel this five thousand eight 
hundred and forty-ninth year of the world as when the 
first New Year dawned upon the unparadised pair. 

We are all looking eagerly onward to the future, hoping 
some great thing will occur which we shall live to see, 
and which will bring us pleasure and advantage. 

If we only thought as often and earnestly on what we 
could do as on what we should enjoy, how much more 
usefully would our years be passed! And here another 
remark of Johnson’s is very appropriate. Oue day when, 
by much exertion, he had pulled a nail out of the bark of 
a plum-tree, he exclaimed, “There, I have dole some 
good to-day; the tree might have festered. I make it a 
rule to do some good every day of my life.” 

Who follows his example? It would be a good act to 
begin such a course to-day; and this New Year would 
mark an epoch which, when Time shall have ended to 
us, will be remembered with more pleasure than though 
we could have the gift of all the keepsakes which will be 
distributed. 





“Ttis well, in all things, as we go on, to look behind us 
—but what advance can we hope to make with our faces 
constantly turned backward?” is the remark of a great 
painter in regard to his own art; and we think equally 
wise aS regards improvement in all our pursuits. But 
this reminds us— referring to painting—of a letter we have 
lately received from a friend, who has kindly promised 
to give some notice of American artists abroad, for the 
gratification of the readers of our Book. The writer has 
resided at Rome and Florence, and knows intimately our 
distinguished countrymen there. We fee! sure the infor- 
mation given will be valuable as well as interesting. In 
the fine arts, particularly sculpture, the American artist 
Powers now stands at the head of his profession. He is, 
undoubtedly, the first sculptor in the world. Those who 
have had the great privilege of looking on that perfectly 
beautiful specimen of his art—the Proserpine— now in the 
possession of Miss Carey, of this city, will not doubt his 
claim—and a high honour it is to the American nation to 
have produced such a genins. But the letters of our friend. 
We give this first one a place in our Table, as it is short 
and did not reach us in season for insertion elsewhere. 


LETTER FROM ROME. 


Rome, Nov. 18 ; 

My Dear Mapam,—I left, with others, the Lazzaretto at 
Ciwiti Vecchia yesterday morning, heartily tired of its 
cheerless accommodations. Our welcome iuto the town 
was given by a host of officers, porters and beggars. I 
paid some ten or twelve for various services before I 
could get away from the police office and custom house. 
I then wandered about the streets for an hour or two, but 
saw nothing very interesting to the stranger—though the 
location upon the sea is fine, and was pleasing to me after 
my three days’ quarantine. The celebrated bandit Gas- 
poroni is confined here. He was the chief of the last 
crganized band of bandits in Italy. I passed near the 
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prison. One of the prisoners had a string with a cup 
attached dangling out of one of the upper willdows, and 
begged for a few sous. I did not inquire whether he 
shared with the government or not. My feelings were 
now benton the long-wished-for sight of Imperial Rome. 
We were a party of four—G. and two other gentlemen 
whose acquaintance we had made in the Lazzaretto. 
We sought a vetturilo, aud during our searches my taste 
for the antique was much gratified by the specimens 
we found. In what century they were built, or to what 
uses they had been placed, no one knew. We finally 
procured a good vetturino, after being assured that we 
would be allowed to pass the gatesof Rome init. When 
the horses were brought, we were agreeably surprised 
—they being a handsome span, jet black. We left late 
in the afternoon—the day quite warm and sunny. Wild 
flowers and shrubbery grew in abundance by the road- 
‘side—and, as our road lay upon the banks of the Medi- 
terranean, we would frequently pass old bridges, ruins 
and towers of ages long gone by. During the night I 
could not sleep, but lay and watched the shadows as we 
passed— listened to the murmuring of the sea as it slightly 
ebbed and flowed—and now and then obtaining a glimpse 
of some picturesque fishing smack lying moored near 
the shore. Early in the morning the dome of St. Peter’s 
was in sight, and soon after, upon an eminence, I looked 
down upon the campaniles aud purple roofs of the great 
city! We rode in silence through several narrow and 
crooked streets, and were driven to the custom house. I 
asked the officer to change a Napoleon: he retained some 
small part for his trouble, but did not disturb my trunks. 
G. and myself had lodgings engaged in Via Bocca di 
Lione (Lion’s Mouth st.). I was rather pleased to arrive 
in Rome upon the Sabbath. There was a quiet here 
which contrasted pleasantly with the noisy streets of 
Paris, to which { have so lately been accustomed. But 
the day has been passed in excitement, and my hand 
slightly trembles as I sketch these few lines for you. The 
weather is soft and beautiful, and breathing to me is a 
luxury. I feel cheerful, for I feel that I shall like my 
residence here, and all my fears have vanished. 

Towards evening I went to St. Peter’s to hear the chant- 
ing of vespers. When I entered the door the light of the 
departing sun streamed faintly through the windows. I 
could see, through the broad and dusky a'sles, here and 
there a stranger or a worshiper walking or kneeling be- 
fore some altar. I joined a crowd in one of the chapels, 
where priests were chanting an evening hymn. Their 
voices, blended with the rich notes of the organ, fell 
sweetly on the ear, and then seemed to mingle with the 
air and die away in the vast recesses of the great temple. 
You know how fond I am of Italian music, and can judge 
the effect upon me. 

I shall write you soon again. 





In our December number we gave some remarks on 
the management of children, which were, as we have 
reason to think, very kindly received. We were struck 
by a remark in the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” (a book 
which we wish all our friends would read,) m regard to 
her children. We give the passage. 
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“This forenoon my little daughter Fanny showed so 
wilful and froward a spirit, refusing to do that she was 
told, that I was forced to correct her with some severity. 
She hath of late fallen away from the ready obedience 
wherewith she did formerly attend to my bidding, and I 
do much reproach myself in that I have been neglectful 
of my duty towards her and the others; thus occasioning 
trouble to them and grief and disappointment to myself. 
Sorley tried by divers anxieties, I have too much looked 
to my dear little ones for present joy and comfort, and 
haply, in my forlorn state, with an increasing tenderness, 
have been led to overlook the beginning of unruly and 
disobedient conduct, which ought to have met with cor- 
rection. 

“As I stood and looked on the little face so lately dis- 
turbed by angry feelings, now quietly asleep, I bewailed 
the effects of my own selfishness.” 

How many mothers might make the same reflections— 
that their own faults have caused the faults of their chil- 
dren! Though this consideration must not hinder the 
parent from checking and correcting the faults of the 
child, it should make the former more earnest to set good 
examples than to punish. 





Some one has written that “a good thing is never done 
twice,” but, in the degrees of comparison the scale is 
ascending; from good we may go to better and best. So, 
although we hope our friends have all been satisfied that 


our Book for the past year has been in the first degree, : 


yet we trust that those who sit at our Table during the 
coming year will find that it is—detter?’ We have an en- 
larged list of contributors, the best writers in America, 
and many abroad will contribute. The excellence of the 
illustrations will, we trust, be unrivaled, though our cd- 
temporaries are earnest in their endeavours to keep pace 
with our improvements. We are glad of this. The real 
improvement of literary taste, as well as raising the tone 
of morals and promoting mental advancement, are objects 
of such vast importance, that we rejoice at every indi- 
cation of the good work. There is room enough for all; 
work enough for all, and we will trust that the public will 
say—there shall be ample rewards for all. 


The duty of the Editors of a Lady’s Periodical are 
similar to the description so eloquently given by a recent 
writer of the power of his own profession. 


“The world is full of glorious likenesses: 

The Poet’s power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 

With which the world is strung; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 

Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water, 
Welling its way through flowers.” 


And again he says, so truly— 


“We live not to ourselves, our work is life ; 
TIn bright and ceaseless labour, like a star 
That shineth unto all worlds but itself.” 


That “ceaseless labour,” how truly it exemplifies the % 


task of an Editor! And has there not gone forth, from this 
our “ Book,” light which has brightened the path of many 
a “wanderer on life’s way,” and made them look for the 
coming of the month, which would bring a new number, 
with more earnesiness than they watched for that of the 
the new moon, the queen of the stars? 

To such friends, to all our friends, we give the warm 
hand of greeting with this our New Year’s number, and 
assure them that. while their smileslend us the sunbeams 
of success, our “ Book”-will reflect the light, and continue 
to increase in brightness and beauty. 





OvrR CORRESPONDENTS, on this New Year, will accept 
our cordial wishes for their happiness. We hope to hear 
from them often. The following articles are on file for 
publication. “On the Death ofa Young Child,” “Spring,” 
“Stella,” ““ The Absent One,” “The Knight and the Maid,” 
“Past Life—a Fragment,” “A Dream,” “Steamer For- 
mosa.” 

There are several for which we have no room. “J’ll 
not Describe,” &c., “A Voice from the Country,” ‘“Fe- 
male Education,” “ Anacreon,” “An Essay on Married 
Life,” (had better be sent in the form of a letter to the lady 
for whom it was designed,) “No More,” “Italia,? “To 
Mary,” and several “ Sonnets.” 


OOS 
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“Trifles in Verse; a Collection of Fugitive Poems.” By ‘5 Longfellow. The poetry consists of his choicest pro- 


Lewis J. Cist. The author of: this work is well known to 
the readers of our “Book.” His contributions always 
evinced refined taste and pure moral sentiment, and thus 
gave a value to the “trifles,” as he modestly styles them, 
which was highly estimated. We are glad to see these 
poems, with many others, collected in this volume. It is 
a beautiful and an interesting book of poetry, and will 
find much favour with all true lovers of moral excellence 
and noble and tender feelings. Robineon & Jones, Cin- 
cinnati. , 

“The Whip-Poor- Will,” by George P. Morris, is a most 
attractive bijou for the season of “ Gifts,” and we presume 
has been very extensively circulated. We should like 
to know the number of bright eyes that have overlooked 
its beautiful embellishments, and united with the poet in 
sympathy for the poor plaintive bird. It is a graceful 
poem exquisitely depicted, and reflects much credit on 
author and artist. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published a splendid edition 
of one of the most popular of the American poets—H. W. 


auctions, illustrated by splendid steel engravings from 
the paintings of an illustrions American artist—Hunting- 
don. No poet of our country has ever seen his works got 
out in such an elegant style as this. The book will bear 
comparison with “ Rogers’ Italy,” “ Rogers’ Poems,” and 
“Campbell’s Poems,” which are the pride and boast of 
the London press. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published “ The Songs 
and Ballads of George P. Morris. £irst complete edition.” 
This is a neat pocket volume, and, containing the choicest 
gems of American song, will find its way into every well 
appointed boudoir and drawing-room in the country. 

Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. have published “A New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language.” By Charles Richard- 
son. The publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, with the 
quotations on which he founded his definitions, was con- 
sidered as a great era in English literature. But here we 
have a dictionary far superior to Johnson’s great folio, on 
a similar extensive plan, and ata price which would 
have ruined the learned doctor aud his bookseller, too. It 
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fills two enormous quarto volumes, and comprises within 
itself a complete thesaurus of words and authorities—a 
sort of history of the English language and literature. 
This dictionary originally composed a part of that great 
national work, the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. It is 
considered the standard of English philology, and no 
library can be considered complete without it. The Pre- 
liminary Essay alone was sufficient :o fix the reputation 
of the author in England as one of the most learned and 
able philologists of the present century. For authors, 
teachers, professors in colleges, divines, jurists and phy- 
sicians, as well as for general readers who wish to form 
their style of writing and conversation on original autho- 
Tities, this work is of inestimable value. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published “Trippings in 
Author-Land,” by Fanny Forester, consisting of a choice 
collection of herstories. For vivacity, feeling and naiveéé, 
Fanny is unrivaled among living writers. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published a “History of 
the Huguenots,” by W.S. Browning, which is greatly ap- 
proved by critics for force of delineation and liveliness of 
narration. The characters of Coligny, Conde and the 
other great generals of the time of Charles IX, are very 
forcibly sketched in this work, and the whole sad tragedy 
of the religious wars of France is splendidly exhibited. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published several addi- 
tional novels of their cheap series, among which we no- 
tice “The Quiet Husband,” by Miss Pickering, “The Groves 
of Blarney,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and “The Widow,” by 
Theodore Hook, and “Three Nights in a Life Time,” by the 
author of “ Inshairlack.” 

The same publishers have added to their list of cheap 
music, richly embellished, “Little Nell, a Romance,” by 
Charles West Thomson, adapted to an air from Nonna; 
“ Weep Not,” a companion to the “Old Arm Chair,” poetry 
by Charles Jeffreys, music by Henry Russell; “The Light 
of Other Days has Faded,” by Balfe; “It is better to Laugh 
than be Sighing,” from Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia; “Rose 
Atherton,” with a splendid picture ; “Some Love to Roam,” 
ballad by Mackay, musie by H. Russell. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Suffer- 
ings of Christ,” by a Layman, a work of great learning 
and ability, which would do honour to any of our theolo- 
gical writers. 
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The same publishers have issued a cheap edition of ° 


Mary Howitt’s “Author's Daughter,” one of her best sto- 
ries, and “Amaury,” by Dumas, the liveliest and least 
exceptionable of the French novelists; “Life in Denmark, 
or Only a Fiddler,” by Mary Howitt; the illustrated edition 
of the ‘Wandering Jew;” “The White Boy, a Tale of Ie- 
land,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; “The Illustrated Bible (nearly 
complete), Nos. 42 and 43; “Cosmos, a Survey of the Uni- 
verse,” by Baron Von Humboldt, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the long-expected 
“Narratives of the Merovingian Era or Scenes in the Sixth 
Century, with an Autobiographical Preface,” by M. Au- 
gustin Thierry, author of the “‘ History of the Couquest of 
England by the Normans.” The “Quarterly Review,” 
speaking of this work, says, “In which we have a nar- 
rative uniting Walter Scott’s liveliness of detail and 
dramatic effect with the observance of historical truth.” 
Eulogy can go no farther than this, and the authority is 
first rate. 

The same publishers have issued “George Cruikshank’s 
Table Book,” edited by Gilbert Abbott a Becket, with 
twenty-two illustrations by George Cruikshank. A good 
cure for low spirits. The same remark will apply to an- 
other recent publication of the samc house. “The Myste- 
ries of the Back Woods,” by T. B. Thorpe, author of “Tom 
Owen the Bee Hunter,” with original designs by Darley. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new edi- 
tion of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” with Adams’ splendid i}lus- 
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trations. Also, as a third number of their “ New Miscel- 
lany,” “The Philosophy of Mystery,’ by Walter Cooper 
Dendy, an extremely interesting book, notwithstanding 
its forbidding title. By the way, we would I:ke to be 
informed where the Messrs. Harpers obtain this exquisite 
white paper, with such a satin-like surface, to print their 
“New Miscellany” on. To read ghost stories on such 
paper and print is a real treat. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. have published 
a new edition of Mr Picot’s “ Scientific Narrations in 
French,” No. 5 of his series of school books. Our opinion 
of Mr. Picot’s general merit as a professor of the French 
language and literature and an educator of the young. has 
already been expressed. He has no superior in his pro- 
fession. A practical teacher of such eminence was pre- 
cisely the man best qualified to make a series of school 
class books, and Mr. Picot has surpassed al] his prede- 
cessors in the excellence and popularity of his French 
series. The volume before us consists of instructive 
pieces, relating chiefly to scientific and to other interesting 
subjects, intended for reading. translation and particularly 
the school exercise technically called narration, i.e., a 
recitation of the substance of any chapter or piece in the 
pupil’s own French—an exercise, by the way, admirably 
calculated to increase the pupil’s stock of French expres- 
sions and his confidence in conversation. This volume 
not only has the advantage of classical authority, being 
drawn from the best French writers, but it embodies a 
large amount of recent and important scientific, and lite- 
rary information. Such books are of inestimable value 
to the pupil, and they afford satisfaction to the faithful 
teacher, who always wishes to give his scholars the 
largest possible amount of benefit from his instructions. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and Mr. Geo. 
S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have published a brilliant 
specimen of embellished literature, entitled “A Booke of 
Christmas Carols.” It is printed in the illuminated style 
of the middle ages, with twenty-four beautiful borders in 
colours and gold. The designs, which consist of fruits, 
flowers, birds, quadrupeds and human figures, are copied 
from the choicest manuscripts of the sixteenth century 
preserved in the British Museum. Among the designs 
are four beautiful missal pictures, viz., the angels appear- . 
ing to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the Magi, the Na- 
tivity and the Annunciation. The literary portion of the 
work consists of a selection of the best old English carols 
and gems of devotional poetry of the elder time. This is 
the finest specimen of chromo-lithography ever produced 


‘in this country. 


The same publishers have just issued “Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1842, and 
to Oregon and California in 1843-4.” By Brevet Captain 
J.C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers. The im- 
portance and interest of this work are well understood by 
the public. Itis sold at twenty-five cents per copy. 

Messrs Appletons have just reprinted their beautiful 
edition of “Edgeworth’s Moral Tales,” three volumes in 
one, with Darley’s designs, a fine present for young peo- 
ple. They have also issued “The Mass and Rubrics of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” translated into English, with 
notes and remarks by the Rev. John Rogerson Cotter, A.M. 
This book will gratify a curiosity which many must have 
felt while attending the services of the Roman Catholic 
Church, all, of course, in Latin. 

Messrs. Appletons have published ‘“ The Book of the 
Colonies; comprising a History of the Colonies compesing 
the United States, from the Discovery in the Tenth Century 
until the commencement of the Revolutionary War.” Com- 
piled, from the best authorities, by John Frost, LL.D., 
author of the “Book of the Army,” and “ Book of the 
Navy.” This is a delightful book—the narrative clear, 
lively and cheerful—the information comprised in a small 
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compass, but, at the same time, complete and important, 
and the embellishments of engravings numerous and 
beautiful. It will, of course, follow the “Book of the 
Navy” and “Book of the Army” into all well-appointed 
school and social libraries and private reading circles. 
Another volume of the same school library series is enti- 
tled “The Book of Good Examples,” drawn from authentic 
history and biography; designed to illustrate the benefi- 
cial effects of virtuous conduct. This work is invaluable 
in a moral point of view. The narratives are highly 
interesting, and richly illustrated with engravings. It 
should be inevery young person’s hands who desires to be- 
come eminent and happy by upright and virtuous conduct. 

The same publishers have put forth the most perfect 
and accurate edition of the ‘‘Common Prayer Book” that 
has ever appeared. It has undergone the authoritative 
revision of several distinguished prelates, and appears 
with recommendations from a long list of eminent cler- 
gymen. In paper, print, binding, engravings, illumina- 
tions, &c., it is unrivaled. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “‘ Foreign 
Library,” No. 3, “The Rhine,” by Victor Hugo, one of the 


‘most able and popular of the living French writers, who 


describes the scenery and recounts the legends of the 
Rhine with all the enthusiasm and graphic power of an 
artist and the feeling of a poet. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Library 
of American Books,” No. 6, “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
under the Shadow of Mont Blanc.” By George B. Cheever, 
D.D. A delightful book, written with a true feeling of 
the beauties of natura] scenery, and abounding with per- 
sonal anecdotes of distinguished men, in his intercourse 


‘syvith whom the author discovers that reverence for high 


moral’and religious traits which wins our sympathy an - 
commands our esteem. No. 7, “Western Clearings,” by 
Mary Clavers, (Mrs. Kirkland,) author of “A New Home 
—who'll follow?” &e. One of h..s. Kirkland’s most pi- 
quant and lively works, full of those inimitable touches 
of nature and traits of character which have won for the 
author so enviable a reputation among our native writers. 
No. 7, “The Raven and other Poems,” by Edgar A. Poe, a 
collection of fugitive pieces which fully sustain the high 
reputation which the author had previously gained by his 
prose works for power of imagination and command over 
the English language. Indeed, Poe’s masterly facility in 
diction may be supposed to liave occasioned the only 
fault which we perceive m any of these poems, an appear- 
ance of careless wantonness in rhythm, which, perhaps, 
after all, may be merely the independent freedom of one 
who cannot but feel his own power. All the publications 
of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam are to be found at the book- 
store of Mr. J. W. Moore, in Chestnut street below Fifth. 

Mr. Moore himself has just published “Household Verses,” 
by Bernard Barton, with two exquisite steel engravings 
by T. G. Bentley, from original designs by ‘Thomas 
Churchyard. The pure spirit of tle poet and the great 
beanty of execution in this book render it an extremely 
appropriate present to a young lady. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “ The American 
Eleciro-Magnetic Telrgraph,” with the reports of Congress 
and a description of all telegraphs known employing elec- 
tricity or galvanism. Illustrated by SI engravings. By 
Alfred Vail, Assistant Superintendent of the Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph for the United States. 

Messrs Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Library 
of Choice Reading,” Nos. 31 and 32, “Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” by Martin Farquhar Tupper, the richest prose work 
which has appeared since the times of Jeremy Taylor— 
rich in thought, in language, in imagery and in the pure 
gold of its moral and religious sentiments. “No. 35, “The 
Life of Conde,” by Lord Mahon, one of the noblest subjects 
in history treated in a masterly style. We wish that more 
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books of this particular class were reprinted in this coun- 
try. The last half century has produced a mass of valn- 
able history and biography in Europe which has been 
totally neglected in this country. Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam are doing good service to our American literature 
by enriching our libraries with sterling European books. 
Another valuable portion of their ‘“ Library” consists of 
Nos. 29 and 30, “Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the time of Shakspeare, with notes.” By Charles 
Lamb. Some of the choicest parts are here brought to- 
gether of the works of Ford, Daniel, Greville, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massiitldl Shirley and others who 
adorned the best age of British dramatic literature. Such 
books are worth having. 

Messrs. E Ferrett & Co. have published “The Heiress,” 
by T. 8S. Arthur, a sweet domestic tale in the author’s 
happiest vein. They have also published “The Visionary; 
from the Papers of the Count de O——.” A tale from the 
German of Schiller, well known as a classical production 
of the illustrious German. Also, a new edition of “Sto- 
ries of the American Revolution,” with fine engravings, 
beautifully bound and gilt. 

Mr. Herman Hooker has published an extremely use- 
ful little volume, entitled “Lessons on the Liturgy for 
Sunday Schools.” Also, a cheap edition of Tupper’s most 
popular work, ‘*Proverbial Philosophy.” Also, a very pro- 
found metaphysical work, entitled “An Examination of 
President Edwards’ Inquiry into the. wetom of the Will.” 
By Albert Taylor Bledsoe. 8 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis have cheat “Kriss Krin- 
gle’s Raree Show for Good Boys and Girls,” a splendid 
quarto juvenile annual, with embellishments on a grand 
scale and extremely entertaining matter. It will be very 
acceptable to the young folks. 

The same publishers have also issued “Nursery Rhymes, 
Tales and Jingles,” in a fine illuminated and embellished 
style, which will make the eyes of the little children 
sparkle with delight. 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis have published No. 11 of “Dr. 
Frost’s Pictorial History of the World.” This number com-. 
mences the History of the Middle Ages—a most interesting 
and romantic period. The embellishments are truly spten- 
did, especially that of the Emperor Theodosius asking 
pardon of St. Ambrose. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “The Life of Mozart, 
including his Correspondence,” by Edward Holmes, author 
of“ A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany.” ‘This 
18 a sensible and well-written book, and will prove ex- 
tremely acceptable to the lovers of music and the ad- 
mirers of the great classical composer, whose works 
are still considered among the best ever produced. The 
volume forms No. 4 of *‘ Harpers’ New Miscellany,” and 
is to be obtained, together with all the recent publications 
of Messrs. Harpers. at the store of Messrs. G. B. Zieber & 
Co., Third street, below Chestnut. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have published “ Sermons preach- 
ed in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before 
Confirmation.” By Thomas Arnold, D. D. First Ameri- 
can edition. This is truly a “young man’s guide” in 
religion and morality, proceeding from a very high au- 
thority. The learned author of the “History of Rome,” 
having been engaged for the greater part of his useful 
life in instructing youth, was peculiarly well qualified to 
produce a compendium of mora! and religious duty for 
the use of young people. The manner and occasion of 
the delivery of these sermons were such that the author’s 
best efforts were drawn forth for the benefit of his hearers. 
The style is plain and familiar; but, at the same time, se- 
rious, earnest and fervid, carrying conviction home to 
the conscience, and leavilig no excuse for the neglect of 
religious and moral cultivation. 


























